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MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLES  R.  CRANE 
Norman  E.  Saul 

The  records  pertaining  to  the  life  and  times  of  Charles  R.  Crane  are  located  in  several 
locations;  the  largest  collection  is  in  the  Crane  Papers  in  the  Rare  Books  and  Manuscripts 
Library  at  Columbia  University  and  the  papers  of  sister,  Frances  Crane  Lillie,  in  the  Chicago 
History  Museum.  A number  of  additional  collections  contain  valuable  insights  into  his  life: 
papers  of  university  presidents-William  Rainey  Harper  (Regenstein  Library,  University  of 
Chicago),  Charles  Eliot  (Harvard  University  Archives);  Edwin  Alderman  (University  of  Virginia 
Special  Collections);  David  Houston  (Houghton  Library,  Harvard),  and  Charles  Van  Hise 
(University  of  Wisconsin  Archives). 

Also  important  are  the  papers  of  his  oldest  son,  Richard  Teller  Crane  II,  at  Georgetown 
University,  as  well  as  the  papers  of  Mildred  Nelson  Page  (University  of  Virginia),  who  carried 
on  a fifty  year  correspondence  with  CRC,  Eleanor  Robson  Belmont  (Columbia  University 
archives),  Anita  McCormick  Blaine  (Wisconsin  Historical  Society),  and  Elizabeth  Reynolds 
Hapgood  and  her  husband  Norman  Hapgood  (Library  of  Congress  Manuscript  Division).  These 
sources  provide  a fuller  account  of  Charles  Richard  Crane  that  are  related  in  my  book,  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Charles  R.  Crane,  1858-1939:  American  Businessman,  Philanthropist,  and  a 
Founder  of  Russian  Studies  in  America  (Lexington  Books,  2013).  The  most  important  of  the 
documents  is  the  substantial  Memoirs  that  he  left  unfinished  and  uncorrected. 


The  Memoirs  derive,  in  my  view,  from  Crane’s  propensity  for  story  telling  at  the  dinner 


table,  among  friends  and  relatives,  whenever  and  wherever,  over  many  years.  Those  who 
listened  to  these  accounts  of  travels  throughout  the  world  pressed  him  to  put  them  on  paper  for 
posterity.  Dictated  to  a secretary  late  in  life,  probably  around  1934,  at  his  winter  home  and  date- 
palm  ranch  in  the  Coachella  Valley  near  Indio  and  Palm  Springs,  California.  In  over  six  hundred 
typed  pages  he  recounted  his  impressions  of  the  world  he  saw,  enjoyed,  and  served.  Much,  of 
course,  is  left  out.  There  is  little  mention  of  close  friends  and  relatives  or  associates,  such  as 
Donald  Brodie  and  Roger  Williams,  so  this  is  a recollection  of  his  travel  experiences, 
impressions  of  widely  different  cultures,  and  of  reaching  out  to  other  nations  and  peoples.  Little 
is  recorded  of  the  women  in  his  life,  nor  his  important  role  in  American  politics. 

Also  missing  in  the  Memoirs,  are  mentions  of  his  associations  with  close  friends,  such  as 
Charles  Cory,  Alois  Musil,  Nicolas  Roerich,  Herman  Keyserling,  Alphonse  Mucha,  and 
Progressive  leader  Robert  La  Follette.  Many  of  these  people,  Crane  supported  generously. 
Family  affairs  and  tragedies,  most  notably  the  favorite  deaf  daughter  Josephine  are  left  in  the 
background.  What  does  become  clear,  however,  is  his  loyal  dedication  to  certain  people,  who 
could  be  considered  his  life  inspiration:  Peter  Semenov  Tian-Shansky,  James  Rostovtsev,  Maria 
and  Vasily  Safonov,  and  especially  Paul  Miliukov  in  Russia;  James  Bryce,  distinguished 
statesman  and  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  Irish  rural  reformer  Horace  Plunkett; 
and  a number  of  Americans:  Andrew  Furuseth,  leader  of  the  Seaman’s  Union;  Richard  Olney, 
attorney  general  and  secretary  of  state  in  the  Grover  Cleveland  administrations;  George 
Westinghouse,  admired  for  his  business  acumen;  and,  of  course  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  he 
supported  morally  and  financially  throughout  his  political  career. 

The  Memoirs  were  produced  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  soon  after,  in  several  typed 
carbon  copies,  some  badly  marred  by  excising  or  were  dim  and  faded.  The  copy  reproduced  here 


from  Box  20  of  the  Crane  Family  Papers  in  the  Bakhmeteff  Archive  at  Columbia  is  the  one 
chosen  as  the  most  complete  but  with  notations  and  underlining,  most  likely  made  by  Crane’s 
younger  son  John  O.  Crane.  There  are  at  least  seven  other  copies:  one  in  the  archives  of  the 
Floover  Institution  of  War  and  Peace  at  Stanford  (probably  that  of  sister  Kate  Gartz),  one  in  the 
Chicago  Flistory  Museum  (probably  that  of  sister  Frances  Lillie),  two  others  in  the  Crane  Papers, 
and  a couple  more  in  the  papers  of  the  Institute  of  Current  World  Affairs,  which  Crane  endowed, 
also  preserved  in  the  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library  at  Columbia.  A hand  written 
manuscript  from  which  these  are  made  apparently  does  not  survive. 

The  Crane  Papers  at  Columbia  University  are  divided  into  two  sections,  one  donated  by 
John  Crane  and  another  by  grandsons  Thomas  S.  and  Charles  M.  Crane.  An  online  finding  aid 
of  these  papers  is  available  in  the  Bakhmeteff  Archive  and  reveals  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
Charles  Crane’s  activities  and  should  be  consulted  in  addition  to  the  memoirs. 

This  copy  of  the  Memoirs  is  accompanied  by  three  supplemental  appendices  relating  to 
his  visits  to  the  Middle  East  in  the  early  1930s  prepared  by  George  Antonius.  A basic  index  is 
also  appended  to  assist  researchers. 


INTRODUCTION 


by 

Thomas  S.  Crane 

Charles  R.  Crane  (1858-1939)  grew  up  in  a wealthy  Chicago,  Illinois  family  and  was  the 
product  of  the  optimism  of  the  industrial  age.  He  used  his  wealth  generously  to  help  many 
individuals  and  aid  a myriad  of  causes  of  deep  interest  to  him,  most  notably  advancing  Russian 
and  Slavic  studies  in  American  universities.  This  introduction  to  his  working  draft 
autobiography  provides  brief  highlights  of  his  career  based  on  family  stories  of  my  grandfather, 
and  the  2013  biography  The  Life  and  Times  of  Charles  R.  Crane  by  Prof.  Norman  E.  Saul,1 2 3  who 
is  also  the  author  of  the  attached  Preface  to  this  autobiography. 

Crane  married  Cornelia  Workman  Smith  in  1881,  and  they  had  four  children,  Richard, 
Josephine  (Bradley),  Frances  and  John  (my  father). 

Based  on  his  father’s  strongly  held  views,  Charles  Crane  had  little  formal  education.  His 
primary  education  started  on  the  shop  floor  of  the  family’s  Crane  Company  and  continued  by 
means  of  travel  abroad.  His  first  overseas  voyage  was  at  the  age  of  19,  and  in  total  he  took  about 
25  trips  to  Russia. 

He  was  deeply  involved  in  his  early  years  with  civic  causes  in  Chicago,  for  example 
supporting  Jane  Addams’s  Hull  House  and  the  Chicago  Commons  Association.  He  was  closely 
associated  with  the  progressive  movement,  and  was  instrumental  in  1912  in  getting  the  party’s 
leaders  to  endorse  Woodrow  Wilson’s  presidential  candidacy.  Crane’s  association  with  Wilson 
dated  back  to  when  Wilson  was  president  of  Princeton  University,  and  Crane  became  the  largest 

3 

contributor  to  Wilson’s  1912  presidential  campaign. 

Crane’s  first  formal  appointed  position  was  as  ambassador  to  China  in  1909,  but  he  was 
recalled  before  he  had  boarded  a ship  to  take  his  post.  The  recall  was  more  of  an  embarrassment 
to  the  Taft  administration  than  to  Crane,  though  it  resulted  in  Crane’s  permanently  severing  his 
ties  with  the  national  Republican  Party.  Wilson  looked  to  Crane  as  a close  advisor.  Wilson’s 
first  preference  was  for  Crane  to  serve  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  but  Crane  finally  closed  the  door 
to  that  idea  in  May  1914  for  personal  reasons,  most  likely  related  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
running  the  Crane  Company  after  his  father’s  death  in  1912. 4 In  1917,  Wilson  appointed  Crane 
as  a member  of  the  Root  Commission  which  was  charged  to  investigate  the  prospects  of  the 
Kerensky  government  in  Russia.  Crane  was  particularly  well -suited  for  that  position  because  of 
his  deep  knowledge  of  many  of  its  leaders,  including  personal  friendships  with  several  of  the 
new  government’s  leaders,  including  most  notably  Paul  Miliukov.  In  1919  Wilson  asked  Crane 
to  join  Henry  C.  King,  president  of  Oberlin  College,  in  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  King- 
Crane  Commission,  to  go  to  the  Middle  East  to  advise  Wilson  on  the  division  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  that  region.  This  work  opened  an  important  new  geographic  sphere  of  influence  to 
Crane  as  prospects  for  human  progress  seemed  to  be  evaporating  in  Russia  with  the  Bolshevik 

1 N.  Saul,  Lexington  Books  (“Saul”). 

2 Saul,  pp  80,  256,  264 

3 Id.,  p.  103. 

4 Id.,  pp  106-10. 


Revolution.  Finally,  and  perhaps  mainly  as  a thank  you,  in  1921  Wilson  appointed  Crane  to  be 
ambassador  to  China. 


Crane’s  original  introduction  to  Russia  was  as  a businessman  responsible  for  the 
company’s  operations  in  that  country.  This  started  a life-long  interest  in  the  country  and  its 
culture.  Fie  became  a frequent  visitor  in  the  homes  of  liberal  intellectuals  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  Back  in  the  States,  he  befriended  a handful  of  university  presidents  including 
Alderman  (University  of  Virginia),  Butler  (Columbia),  Eliot  (Flarvard),  Flarper  (Univ.  of 
Chicago),  Houston  (Washington  University),  Lowell  (Harvard),  Van  Hise  (Wisconsin)  and 
Wilson  (Princeton).  Five  universities  awarded  him  honorary  doctoral  degrees  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  a college  degree.  Saul  capably  connects  these  interests  to  Crane’s  generous 
donations  to  these  universities’  libraries  and  programs  in  Slavic  studies/ 

Crane’s  interest  and  influence  in  Slavic  culture  extended  to  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  late 
1 890s  at  the  suggestion  of  a Russian  friend,  he  introduced  himself  to  a professor  at  Charles 
University,  Thomas  Masaryk,  who  initially  thought  Crane  was  proselytizing  him.  Fortunately, 
Masaryk  was  opened-minded  enough  to  ignore  this  first  impression  and  they  developed  an 
enduring  friendship.  Masaryk  came  to  Chicago  in  1902  to  lecture  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  part  of  a series  in  foreign  studies  endowed  by  Crane.  His  instrumental  role  is  well- 
documented  in  promoting  Masaryk’s  cause  to  Wilson  in  Versailles  and  in  getting  the  new 
country  recognized.  On  August  7,  1928,  Masaryk’s  son  Jan,  who  at  that  time  was  married  to 
Crane’s  daughter  Frances,  wrote  Crane  a congratulatory  70th  birthday  letter,  stating:  “The  whole 
Masaryk  family  calls  you  the  godfather  of  Czechoslovakia  - I think  it’s  a good  name.”5 6 7  Crane’s 
other  children  also  played  significant  roles  in  the  new  country:  Richard  was  America’s  first 
ambassador  (then  “Minister”),  John  was  personal  secretary  to  the  president  for  several  years,  and 
Alphonse  Mucha’s  portrait  of  Josephine  entitled  Slavia  was  placed  on  the  Czech  100K  note. 

Crane  was  also  a generous  contributor  to  Slavic  music,  the  arts  and  culture.  He  supported 

n 

many  Russian  artists,  including  Gabaev,  Roerich,  Vereshchagin,  and  Zakharov;  and  in  New 
York  for  many  years  a Russian  choir.  His  two  most  noteworthy  philanthropic  contributions  were 
his  support  for  more  than  a decade  to  Czech  painter  Alphonse  Mucha’s  creation  of  the  Slavic 
Epic  and  to  the  saving  of  the  Russian  bells,  which  resided  for  close  to  80  years  in  the  bell  tower 
of  Lowell  House  as  a gift  to  Harvard  University  from  Crane.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened 
leadership  of  Harvard,  the  bells  have  been  returned  to  their  historic  home  in  the  Danilov 
Monastery  in  Moscow. 

While  a significant  majority  of  Crane’s  acts  of  generosity  were  infonnal  and  unrecorded, 
he  endowed  two  foundations  that  still  exist  today:  The  Friendship  Fund  and  Institute  of  Current 
World  Affairs  (ICWA).  The  Friendship  Fund  served  as  his  personal  vehicle  for  giving  and 
remains  a family-controlled  foundation.  ICWA’s  mission  was,  and  remains  today,  to  fund 
scholars  and  journalists  studying  abroad,  many  of  whom  during  Crane’s  lifetime  served  as  his 
eyes  and  ears  abroad,  particularly  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  in  Russia  during  the  early  Bolshevik 
era.8 


5 Id.,  pp  128-32,  257-60 

6 Charles  R.  Crane  Papers,  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Collection,  Columbia  University,  box  15,  folder  3. 

7 Saul,  p.  260-61. 

8 Id.  p.  213. 


Crane  was  an  early  supporter  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  (MBL)  in  Woods 
Hole,  Massachusetts.  He  served  on  its  Board  of  Trustees  for  more  than  20  years,  the  majority  of 
which  was  as  its  Board  Chairman.  He  gave  a significant  amount  of  land  to  the  MBL,  organized 
contributions  to  build  its  first  permanent  building,  which  was  named  after  him,  and  gave  the 
MBL  its  first  endowment.  He  also  worked  with  MBL  director  and  his  brother-in-law,  Francis 
Lillie,  to  help  establish  the  MBL’s  sister  institution,  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution 
in  1930. 

Later  in  life,  he  took  a deep  interest  in  the  Middle  East,  visited  the  area  many  times,  and 
befriended  many  noted  intellectuals,  most  notably  George  Antonius,  most  known  for  his  book 
the  Arab  Awakening,  which  Crane  subsidized  through  Antonius’s  position  as  an  ICWA  Fellow.9 
Crane  supported  water  and  bridge  projects  in  Yemen,  and  a failed  attempt  to  find  water  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  did  find  oil  though. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  above,  I have  little  doubt  that  Crane’s  most  satisfying 
contributions  were  his  continuous  support  of  numerous  individuals.  As  just  one  example,  1 was 
fortunate  to  get  to  know  Margaret  Zarudny  Freeman  when  she  was  in  her  1990s  living  in 
Belmont,  Massachusetts.  She  informed  me  she  was  six  years  old  when  she  first  met  Crane  in 
Omsk  in  July  1921  when  Crane  was  travelling  across  Russia  by  train  car  after  leaving  his 
diplomatic  post  in  Peking.  Crane  was  bringing  a package  of  money  from  young  Margaret’s 
father  to  help  the  struggling  family.  Margaret  and  her  brother  Sergei  were  the  first  of  the 
Zarudny  children  that  Crane  supported  by  paying  for  travel  to  America  and  for  their  studies  in 
Pomona  College  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Mrs.  Freeman  told  me  the  story 
that  she  contacted  Crane’s  personal  secretary  Donald  Brodie  to  inquire  if  Crane  could  possibly 
assist  her  other  siblings  to  come  to  this  country.  As  Mrs.  Freeman  told  me,  Mr.  Brodie  cautioned 
her  that  at  that  time  Crane  was  directly  supporting  50  other  families.  Notwithstanding,  Crane 
funds  soon  opened  up  to  assist  the  four  other  sisters. 

In  all,  my  father  estimated  that  through  all  of  these  acts  of  generosity  and  kindness, 
Charles  Crane  gave  away  approximately  90  percent  of  his  fortune. 


Weston,  Massachusetts 
January,  2014 


9 Id.,  pp  220-24,  241,  n.5 1. 
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Introduction 

• y immediate  ancestors,  ray  father  and  grandf athor,  ns  well 
as  Jrnno's  father,  oono  fro  stwio&i  Hw  Jersey*  The  nua- 

bor  of  non  of  great,  ontorpriso  who  came  out  of  Paterson  and  did 
valuable  work  in  various  parts  of  tbo  world  is  netablo.  1 , father! 
undo,  art  In  Ry  arson,  loft  aterson  as  a boy  of  fifteen  and  went 
to  work  with  the  fur  traders  out  of  Detroit,  In tor  got ting  into 
lumbering  on  hie  own  account  mid  being  quito  successful.  nrtin 


of  Chicago#  F r thirty  yonrs  he  was  president  of  tho  board  of 
Trustees  of  tho  University  of  Ohio ago  and  was  t o active  creative 
spirit  in  some  of  tho  city’s  >.ost  important  institutions,  such  as 
the  rt  Institute  and  the  iold  iuseun. 

lartin  load  one  brother,  Goorge,  who  loft  aterson  about  tho 


and  was  not  heard  of  for  fifty  years.  lie  ran  a sawmill  in  Calif- 
ornia at  tho  time  of  the  gold  ox  olt  orient;  knew  all  tho  famous  men 
of  San  Franoisoo,  tho  old,  sea  captains  and  others  for  ■ -horn  tho 
streets  of  San  Franoisoo  wore  named;  worked  with  it  Carson  for 
many  years,  runnin.  ■ a pack  train  from  Santa  Fe  to  Chihuahua  during 
tho  50’ sj  tried  with  Kit  Carson  and  several  other  westernors  to 
make  a contract  with  tho  Mexican  Government  for  tho  extermination 
of  all  tho  Apaches;  worked  for  a while  on  the  Louisiana  railways 
and  finally  retired  to  Reno.  Someone  called  his  attention  to  tho 
fact  that  a Goorgo  Ryorson  was  Governor  of  Lower  California  and 
upon  investigation  it  was  found  to  bo  his  own  son  who  had  become 
a uoxloan  citizen  and  was  Governor  and  illtnry  Comandor  of  Lower 
California  for  ovor  t irty  years.  his  son  ofc  into  communication 
with  kart  In  Ryorson  who  immediately  wont  to  Reno  and  found  his 
brother,  Li  ion  oighty-Lliroo  ./oars  old.  The  two  old  -ontlonon  looked 
as  much  alike  as  two  poas*  George  Ryorson  wee  brought  oast  and  was 


one  son  who  became , in  many  ways,  the  foremost  citizen 


same  tine,  lived  as  a wanderer  all  nv  or  the  southwest 


well  to  on  care  of  for  tho  rest  of  is  days.  o had  a fine  nature! 
mind  and  could  repeat  everything  that  lxad  occur  rod  during  his  flft; 


years’  absonoo.  It  was  very  Interesting  to  me  because  I had  spent 
a groa  deal  of  tine  In  the  southwest  and  knew  something  of  its 
history. 

Also  from.  i’atorson  oaio  5nmol  Smith,  another  enterprising 
citizen, and  likewise  Ursi  Crane’s  unolo,  who  started  out  In  the 
world  to  make  a fortune.  Tho  Idea  of  a fortune  at  that  time  was 
to  gather  from  fivo  to  ton  thousand  rollers  and  buy  a farm  to  which 
to  retire.  Hr#  Smith  was  an  engineer j he  f.  orked  on  tho  r-. 11- 
road  fro m Vora  Cruz  to  tho  City  of  o"Ico;  he  made  sono  tiling  of  a 
reputation  for  his  work  there  and  war.  than  Invltod  to  Juss.la  to 
assist  In  the  building  of  the  icolal  Road,  oonnooting  osoow  and 
etrograd.  o eame  back  to  America  with  a raodest  fortune  and 
bought  a farm  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lynohburg,  Virginia.  Although 
an  e:-oollont  engineer,  ho  proved  to  be  on  Indifferent  farmer:  and 
. • o savings  soon  disappeared  and  ho  was  seen  obligee.,  to  look  abo  it 
for  something  to  do.  In  the  meantime  Russia  had  met  with  the  disas- 
ter of  tho  Crimean  bar  and  felt  the  necessity  of  tying  the  Crimea 
to  Moscow  by  railroad.  Mr«  Smith  wa s invited  to  take  part  so  ho 
returned  to  huso  la  with  his  family  of  boys  and  during  the  Civil  ar 
period  ho  was  making  another  fortune  In  railroad  building  in  Russia, 
•vftor  tho  war  he  returned  to  America,  still  having  the  farm  idea, 
wont  to  Lynchburg,  found  the  old  ploco  and  triod  Ms  hard  onoo  more 
In  agriculture.  At  that  time  Virginia  was  not  a pleasant  place 
for  a northerner  to  live  In  and  tho  second  adventure  in  farming 
proving  no  bettor  than  tho  first,  tho  second  fortune  was  soon  oat on 
. r.  Smith  of  oourso  in  all  those  years  had  lost  American  bus- 
iness connections  and  naturally  turned  to  Russia  as  the  place  in 
which  he  hoped  onoe  more  to  succeed,  Sfo  He  returned  to  j osoow  and 
looked  around  for  some  kind  of  a position,  ills  reputation  in  Russia 
was  so  good  that  he  was  loch  offered  the  position  of  manager  of  one 
of  those  vast  Russian  estates  which  wero  run  almost  independently 
of  tno  ovom  sent . All  kinds  of  onto?  rises  wero  developed  on  that 
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ontatej  eon©  of  uho  fastest  and  boat  horses  oamo  from  thoroj 
there  ;ms  a brickworks , a rope-works , and  various  other  industrial 
works?  cteaxasMps  wore  built  thoro  for  the  Volga  and  ir,  Smith 
constructed  the  first  petroleum  ntoanor  for  the  Caspian  Sea. 

o also  Ivxa^xrtlor  . .is  authoril^/volico  and  soldiers) and  was  tho 
supromo  j . family  owning  tho  estato  referred  to  livo 

abroad  and  would  oo no  down  one©  In  a while  in  tho  winter  for  a boar 
hunt.  Tho  experience  of  My,  Smith  was  rathor  a common  onej  many 
important  industrial  enterprises  founded  in  Russia  in  tho  middle 
of  the  last  contury  were  American  In  origin,  and  the  Americans  made 


so  good  an  impression  on  tho  Russians  by  their  technical  knowledge, 
roliability  and  goniuo  for  management,  that  fro  uont  pilgrimages 
were  made  to  Amor lea  in  search  of  men  to  build  now  enterprises. 

. merioan  proetigo  was  very  high  and  any  search  into  tho  history  of 
Russian  enterprises  will  reveal  many  instances  of  American  initiating, 
m.  hr,  Smith  made  his  third  fortune  he  decided,  to  remain  in 

then  felt;  . Ha  never  ro turned  to  Amor- 

j J lea.  He  was  alive  in  1887  at  tho  time  of  my  first  visit  and  had 
lany  rnoft  interesting  storios  to  tell  of  his  own  experiences  and 
the  experl  once  s of  other  Amor  leans  in  Russia.  It  was  evon  then 
clear  to  me  that  fchoro  was  a st  ong  bond  of  natural  sympathy  between 
J the  Russian  people  and  Americans;  there  was  much  similarity  in 
their  naturos,  in  tholr  liistory  and  In  their  problems. 


Ky  father  began  to  work  when  ho  was  eight  years  old  doing 
various  kinds  of  jobs  until  ho  finally  got  into  tho  Hoe  Printing 
Press  orks  in  Brooklyn  whore  ho  picked  up  tho  elements  of  half  a 
do  son  trades.  'ho  story  of  Ms  undo,  artln  Ryorson,  probably 
attracted  him  to  tho  wost  and  my  father  sought  him  out  at  his 
lumber  yard  in  Chicago.  His  undo  wa3  kind  to  him,  offorod  him  a 
corner  of  tho  lumber  yard  In  which  to  build  a shop,  all  tho  lumber 
ho  noodod  and  ono  thousand  dollars  in  money.  ith  that  my  fattier 


I 

4 
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built  a email  brass  foundry,  sot  up  Ills  furnnoo  and  had  everything 
in  ordoi*  on  July  5,  1055.  H©  was  so  anxious  to  try  tho  work  that 
ho  poured  off  Ills  first  pot  of  metal  on  July  4,  1855,  establishing 
» tiny  business  which  grow  Into  tho  Jran©  Company, 

Hft  had  iiardly  started  in  tills  small  way  whon  tho  panic  of 
1GG7  overtook  him.  .oney  for  a tine  seemed  impossible  to  got.  It 
happened  that  a next-door  neighbor  was  Honry  Flagg  who  had  the  most 
important  boot  and  shoe  business  in  CMoa  ;o.  fifeo  and  ;.rs.  Flagg 
wore  always  very  kind  to  my  father  and  mthor,  then  a young  bride. 
Hr.  Flagg’s  was  a cash  business,  bringing  in  ®noy  especially  toward 
tho  ond  of  the  week  and  ho,  learning  of  my  father’s  difficulties, 
lent  him  money  to  pay  the  workmen  on  Saturday  nights  which  my  father 
returned  hen  ho  collected  Ms  own  aooountn,  o,  of  course,  were 
always  grateful  to  nr.  Flagg  and  in  his  memory  I ad  to  reo  - 

nise  tho  ancient  servico  by  taking  care  of  tho  last  throe  of  Ms 
ciilldron  for  fifteen  years  before  they  tliod. 

During  the  panic  of  ’57  there  occurred  another  interesting 
incident.  An  old-fashioned  wagon  maker,  Potor  chut lor,  had  corn© 
to  Chicago  from  Germany  about  tho  time  my  father  arrived.  He  put 
all  his  savings  into  the  building  of  wagons?  whon  the  panic  oano 
ho  had  no  money  left  and  was  in  a dosporato  situation.  One  day 
a man  came  in,  looked  at  the  wagons  and  asked  Hr,  sohutler  the 
prlco  of  tho  lot. 

Hr,  5 chut lor  named  a price  and  tho  man  took  out  a bag  of 
gold,  counted  out  tho  'V1  take  thorn  all," 

That  man  was  Brigham  Young.  Potor  ;chutler  was  immediately 
established  as  the  groat  wagon  maker  of  tho  woot  and  eventually 
made  a large  fortune . 
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rontiooahip  In  Orano  do. 

Ad  I was  to  grow  Into  my  father*  0 business  he  was  oonoernod 
that  I should  thoroughly  know  the  fundamental  trades  and  tho  spirit 
of  the  workmen.  To  lenow  the  manual  arts  it  is  nocessary  to  begin 
very  you*$g.  hen  I was  ton  ye  rs  old  I first  began  to  work  in  var- 

ious parts  of  my  father* s shop  during  vacations  but  did  not  roally 
got  interested  until  I had  finished  tho  grammar  sohool.  At  tho 

ago  5f  fosxrtoon  1 o:  t 1 to  i^*o  v.o'  slno  shop  and  began  with  work 

on  a shaper.  As  I took  hold  roadily,  ny  father  suggested  when 
the  summer  was  over  that  I continue  tho  ork  and  learn  the  machin- 
ist trado.  I was  passed  along  from  tool  to  tool  until  I could  do 

as  good  a job  in  as  short  a time  as  tho  most  skilled  workman*  I 
was  then  transferred  to  viso  work  and  taught  the  use  of  the  cold 
chisel  and  file  as  well  as  tho  art  of  erecting  machinery,  Tho 
shop  then  made  steam  elevators,  ice  machines,  engines  and  steam 

_ . — — — — * . ■ ■ —i,  ' . 

pumps . ext  I was  moved  to  tho  iron  foundry  where,  aftor  a briof 
time  at  oore-maklng , I was  passed  into  the  moulding  room.  Lore 
also  1 was  aovod  from  job  to  job  until  I could  do  tho  largest  pieco 
of  work  in  as  short  a time  as  tho  oldest  foundryman.  Finally  I 
’-ado  a stoa  x elevator  fro  .:  beginning  to  end?  first  the  castings, 
next  tho  machine  work,  and  finally  I put  tho  engine  together.  It 
was  a fairly  complex  ixc.il  with  double  cylinder,  rovoroin  and 
winding  drum  for  the  cablo,  and  various  appllnnoos  connect od  with 
safety.  This  machine  ran  for  any  years  in  a hotol  in  Detroit * 
Later  I load  so  mo  experience  putting  mrohlnory  in  place,  including 
elevators  and  ice  machines. 

At  that  time  we  worked  ton  hours  a day  all  the  year  around. 

a ~in  ’ ~"1‘ 

I received  the  regular  apprentice's  wages,  beginning  with  four 

dollars  a we eh  tho  first  year,  hen  six  o'clock  in  tho  evening 

came  I wont  straight  home  and  after  a light  supper  was  willing  to 

go  to  bod,  getting  up  at  five  thirty  in  the  momln  ;.  During  the 
. — 1 

next  four  years  my  interest  was  entirely  concentrated  on  tho  works 
and  the  workmen,  I saw  little  of  anyone  olre;  even  on  Sundays  I 
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frequently  vlnitod  tho  workmen  In  tholr  homes,  especially  tho 
foremen.  It  wa s a wholesome  four  years  for  I had  doflnlto  ’ ork 
rind  a definite  resp  onsibility  omon  non  who  know  and  lovod  tholr 
art,  who  wore  syrapathe  io  and  willing  to  pars  it  on  to  mo,  always 
with  a noto  of  humor  and  Icindly  interest.  I usod  to  have  my  mid- 
day meal  with  thorn,  sometimes  wrapped  up  from  hone,  but  moro  often 
bought  at  a nonrby  German  restaurant.  After  the  meal,  and  boforo 
I tho  afternoon  work  oogan  again,  v;e  froquontly  played  obeokors  in 
H tho  wintertime  and  in  the  summertime  threw  a baseball; 

ovoral  nationalities  v/oro  represented  among  our  workmen  and 
foremen.  Many  of  our  bo:  iq]  wodish,  including 

foreman  of  the  lathes  and  planers.  The  foreman  f tho  erecting 
shop  was  & Scotsman  from  Glasgow.  Prom  this  city  wo  then  and  lata? 
got  sono  of  our  bost  noohanics , who  knew  tholr  art,  had  Mgh.  oh  r- 
aotor  and  a flno  sons©  of  prido  in  tholr  work . They  used  to  toll 

n©  that  in  tho  middle  of  the  last  c ntury  ovory  moohanio  along  tho 
a, 

Clyde  had  feis  ^personal  sonso  of  r ibllity  for  tho  work  he 

was  putting  into  Ms  ship  and  a dotornlnntion  that  it  should  bo 

an  honor  to  Ms  shop.  Tho  proprietors  of  tho  big  shipbuilding 

establishments  o n tho  Clydo  wore  also  tho  spiritual  loaders  of 

•tholr  workmen,  presiding  over  tholr  moot!:  always  giving 

then  a religious  notoj  they  maintained  tho  porsonal  rolatlonsMp 
— ■—  - > 

of  old  Clan  oMoftains.  In  192D,  aloolm  Baxter,  one  of  our  old 
mechanics  who  had  boon  away  from  the  Clyde  for  a generation,  re- 
turned thoro  and  was  dismayed  to  find  that  all  the  oldtime  spirit 
seemed  to  have  passodavmy,  tho  worlaaon  having  no  sonso  of  respon- 
sibility about  their  ork  nor  loyalt.,  to  their  olilofa. 

Tho  years  among  the  workmen,  when  I myself  was  a workman, 

IJDl- 

were  a real  education.  In  tho  ^conduct  of  the  business  ■■baton- on 
I could  understand  and  syrjpotMso  with  tho  workman'  o point  of  view 
and  could  talk  with  him  in  Ms  own  language.  This  understanding 
has  boon  useful  to  mo  in  travelling  about  the  world,  for  I have 
always  felt  at  homo  with  such  people  wherevor  I have  found  thorn. 
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No  matter  how  undemonstrative  a man  may  bo  about  othor  things, 

If  Ixo  fools  thn  ho  has  a sympathetic  auditor,  ho  will  talk  about 
Ills  particular  artj  by  this  noons  I havo  picked  up  many  delight- 
ful aoquaintancoc  and  havo  heard  illuminating  stories  In  the 
further  lost  corners  of  tho  earth. 

Tfof  ray  father  a good  mechanic  was  a prince  of  men  and  tlxo 


arrival  tot  Messrs.  Warner  and  Cwasoy,  star  foremen  of  the  famous 

ratt  lliloago  in  tho  oarly  70’s) for  tho  pur- 

poso  of  founding  a busi-oos,  was  on  event  of  the  high  os  t Importance. 

On#  day  when  th©  twelve  o’clock  whistle  had  blowifc  my  father 

took  mo  with  him  to  make  a call  of  woloome  on  the  two  arrivals. 

They  had  taken  a long,  narrow  room  on  Oanal  Street#  near  tho 

Pennsylvania  station,  and  In  It  wore  about  a dozen  nnohino  tools 

of  various  kinds  which  they  to  raanuf f . 4ti  tho  front 

of  the  room  was  a small  toleooope  with  its  mechanism  of  handling 

carefully  worked  out.  The  mooting  was  cordial  on  both  sides  and 

before  departing  ray  fatlxor  loft  a small  order,  their  first,  I 

— — — 

beliove,  whloh  was  noro  in  tho  nature  of  a friendly  gosture  felxoa 
anything  of  importance. 

Tho  lit  tle  to  Iosco  e which.  wo  saw  on  that  day  served  as  a 


model  for  some  of  the  groat or  teleaeopeoiof  lator  days  and  through 
it  arncr  and  raso  ror  nr'  eg  to  dec  l ux  and  build  tho  groat  end 

■file  • , 

famous  onegof  tho  Yerkog  OOBervatoisy  and  tho  Lick  Observatory^ , 
..hllo  tixe so  two  non  wore  studying  tho  possibility  of  ostab- 


thon  an  im  ionsc  ordor  to 


11  shin g themselves  In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  .more  farsighted,  offored 

ataaqiy  their  business  In  that  city  and  they 


felt  that  thoy  oould  not  afford  to  turn  down  such  a gonorous  offor. 
Hi  long  as  they  lived  they  took  an  aotivo  and  fruitful  part  In  tho 
development  of  that  cTfry^ 

The  steady  growth  of  fcholr  buslnoss,  tho  beauty  and  offootlvo- 
noss  of  their  designs,  their  human  rolations  with  tholr  non,  their 

customers  and  tholr  follow  citizens,  tholr  sense  of  public  duty, 

#j>J(  UMAi  A^txLtA  *« 

~ a story  that  would  havo/j-saa^  ray  father  happy  in  the. fooling  that 


P. 
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Mo  dnotnlmr  that  a loohanio  wwutt » prlnoe  of  non. wets- 


fully  jw-  uxfite*. . 


:t  boauty 


a g11  htly  different  mixture  for  tlxo  11  of  tho  boll.  X also 
studied  that  art  In  tho  early  sovontlos,  noon  after  the  Ohio 

r —i ~ 

Ono  of  our  jr  1 

In;  rolios,  vmc  to  buy  tho  old.  Court  louco  boll,  which  had  sur-y 
vived  tho  flro.  and  recast  It  Into  email  souvonlr  bolls.  Al- 


though business  developed  alon  ontlroly  dliToront  linos  ay 


father  always  continued  *e-%e.irxtoreste#.  In  the  art  of  boll- 
making  and  whorovor  I wont  In  tho  world  I always  triod  to  find 
out  something  to  toll  hin  about  the  process. 


— 


-“r~~ — __ 
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BALD 

ISLE 


Early  Voyages 

Taoy^I  began  Balling,  boots^ and(J alw&yg  loved  the  art. 

I *****  fl\ilsh.od  ny  apprenticeship  at  the  trades  in  my 
father’  s works  L was  not  very  stron  ;.  Tho  heavy  work  in  the 
found  reload  rather  pulled  me  down,  Aap^oiony  n«  j r^c  ’*■ 

In  my  early  ’toons*  and  I thought  that  a soa  voyage  would  be  a 

;o  take,  \ Ae— a hny  $no  of  tho  old  eu . .•  ;ors  of  the 

J.oiJy 

Crane  Company  load  liad  an j expo  r ionoo  on  a Gloucester  flshoraan 
and  had  rooolvod  a groat  deal  of  bonofit  from  it.  On  his  ro- 
oo  • -•.onda^ion  I writ  to  Glouour.tor  in  tho  ^ of  finding  a f ichor- 

t/O 


i 


u.ui-thartyy woul  tako  no.  -www,  f%.  t/int  : 1..iq,  fishing  was  not 
active  cuTl  no  boat  v.ur  ^ i n out,  So  I drifted  .-ovr  \ to  ;iov?  orl: 
v/hero  I learned  of  a full-fir  od  sal  that  was  som^  startle^  for 
■onOon  and  had  oo.no  aoco  r Ration  for  pasnongors. 

Tiros  oarl,,  in  Juny  .5^ tho  yoar  1077  I started  on  ay  Jllrst 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Ooean  in  an  old-tine  packet,  the 


^Emerald  Isle*  skippered  by  Captain  Staples*  vie  had  a beautiful 

HOvUC 

voyage,  southwest  winds  prevail  in?;  most  of  tho  tino,^  all  sails 
sot,  tho  only  squall  being  in  the  Inglish  Chpr.ol,  The  Captain, 
aside  from  his  wife  and  daughter,  was  tailing, a number  of  other 
passengers*  There  were  1 lx*,  .liliam  P,  Libby,  one  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  Brooklyn,  a sohooltonohor  and  a Brooklyn  lawyer  and 
his  v/ifo.  They  woro  very  nloo  to  no  - a really  delightful  com- 
pany* The  food  was  exoillonfc  and  I had  a bunk  ie  wheelhouso* 

Tho  Captain  taught  no  the  uso  of  tho  sextant,  allowed  no  a rog- 
ular  trick  at  the  v/hool  and  I had  ny  station  for  atting  tho 
ship  about , I was  welcomed  everywhere  on  the  boat  and  had  a 
valuablo  short  oxporlonoo  in  tho  seaman’s  art,«&hoxi  h thero  was 
very  llttlo  soamanship  required.  It  was  just  a happy  summer 
oxporlenoo, 

hen  we  arrived  In  London  the  Captain  took  us  to  a quaint, 
charming  old  English  hotel  buck  of  tho  Strand,  tho  ^Castle  and 


falcon, ^ 


For  a long  time  afterward  whenever  I roturnod  to  Englmtl 
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NEAR 

EAST 


/ 


1 went  to  this  delight ful,  woll-kopt  little  Inn*  Upon  inquiring 
about  It  in  19£5  I rooolvod  the  unhappy  new s that  at  last  it  was 
being  tori-  down# 

. Libby  and  I ha*  bocxfc.io  vo ry  good  friends  and  he  pllotod 

me  around  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland* and-  w>  roturnod  by  tho 

co.  10  ot  :.cu  ;.or/  ^he  voyage  mad©  a most  a r ©cable  impression 

it 

on  me,  but^dld  not  entirely  satisfy  my  longing  for  a roal  do op- 
sea  journey. 


I had  arrival  ago  of  nlnotoon  ay  father  felt 

that  I had  tho  trades  well  onough  In  hand  and  that  I might  go  on 
with  my  general  education,  so  In  tho  autumn  of  '77  I ontorod 


Stevens  Institute . then,  as  novj,  one  of  tho  leading  schools  for 


Inrfcr  .otlo.i  In  r.io&iouiaol  ong.lnoorlng  ♦ At  that  tin©  there  was 
considerable  malaria  around  Hoboken  and  I was  attaolced  by  it. 

j father  and  mother,  who  were  then  in  Auropo,  cablod  ao  to  come 
over  and  join  them* 

lion  I arrived  in  Europe  my  father  said,  nI  don’t  like  tho 
’.my  things  ar©  going  with  you  in  Hoboken,  and  I’m  especially  con- 
cerned about  your  physical  condition.  Tho  important  tiling  just 
now  is  to  build  that  up,  I foal  that  £k-  company  is  not  an  on~ 
glnooring  concern  - it's  a manufacturing  concern.  You  aro  well 

— — ~ ■ ~7 

ground od  in  the  fundamental  prlnoiplos  of  tho  business,  so  I sugf? 
gost  that  instead  of  going  on  with  tho  work  at  t ovens  Institute 
you  toko  tho  same  length  of  time  to  travol.  Of  course  I shall 
oxpeot  you  to  travel  seriously  and  to  make  it  a part  of  your 
general  oducatlgn, " 

I was  quite  reconciled  to  that  doctrine  ami  a tor  travelling 
with  my  father  and  mother  and  my  sister  Mary  through  npain  and 
Italy  wo  partod  company  ot  Naples,  I going  Into  the  Iioar  East  - 
Dyrla,  Egypt  and  Turkey  - and  they  remaining  in  iiurope. 

It  war.  ring  tho  Ausbo- fur’rlsh.  ..ar  - V".‘:  drauatio  ti : . 

In  Damascus  one  day  I was  invited  to.  go  out  to  have  a cup  of  shorto 

dv.  0yiAh/k.  Unww*, 

hot  with  Lady  igby,  ^o-waa  one  of  the  characters  of  Oamsous  at 
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BURTON 
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that  tine.  Lady  Pigby  was  on  important  drlfelsh  vrnn  who  had 

gone  oufr-fco  the  oast.  She^^iderta^^a^aravari  Journey  Crpa 

Dana sous  to  '‘alrjypay  usod  to  talco  about  twelve  days . On 

the  way  ho r caravan  was  overtaken  by  ,odoulna  and  she  was  cap- 

t ired.  ' .a  finally  foil  In  love  with  tho  sholkh,  marrlod  him 

and  lived,  with  him  «3rl  tho  root  of  hor  life.  Host  oi  impor- 

ts Hu 

tant  sholkns^Iiad  .tftele  houses  and  gardens  In  Darias ous  hero  they 
■ > i-  a-  oortni~-*H-».'or  eij^  months  ovory  /oar*^ 

€Z  At  tho  tlrjo  wo  wore-ln  i>asgR5-cvJB»  Lady  Dlgby  was  possibly 
ixt  ■■•  ><*hm3 ' . eikL  and  had  boon  going  up  and  down  tho  deserts  for 
i-.u'.*;'.  ho  was,  ovon^aft  fhaA  «>,  a • ,vy  Interest in  ; ark  char  - 
ing person.  Q.  / i 

dalle  I was  ' Burton  oono  In  fro:.,  a iTun  rod-milo  horso- 
back  rldo.  o was  one  of  tho  most  important  travelers  vdio  ovor 
lived  and  I had  boon  reading  everything  I could  got  hold  of  about 
him.  I was  quito  ecstatic  at  running  aoross  him  because  he  was 
rhaps  ray  first  horo,  a groat  big,  m&rtlv  nan,  ft  rv/ards  at 

one  place  and  another  1 aiw»  to  ten-  ^ n rious  people  ** 

lurt  on.  'Thors  ro:v?"-Tt-pgr^»a.t  .xv. . .(■dmr  % '(•Jp,  ^ 
hxv.va'J  from  Constantinople  around  to  Trieste,  a j ournoy  that 

n was  tho 


tool:  about  two  weoks,  and  my  travolinr  com  anion 

If!  < 

former  president  of  the  Ottoman  Bank,  wha^nad  a groat  deal  of 
Burton  lore  and  told  no  many  stories  about  bin,  w-Tb  particularly 
this*..  onos 


UrimJ*  fvuA.  * 


A 


W'-u.e**  « flury 

Burton  wont  out  into  tho  Last  s#~a  youn  . nm^goihapa  o!k-  ) 
toon  ye.'Mrs  o was  a hard  or  or  .d^i. :-c  far oinote  .lth  X 


— iastr  ( tta  loarnec^a  great  many  lanpuagos,  fcut  irtioularly 

to  go 


.. /AJ  ti/v*  0 

Arabic.  .o  finnJLIjk  dcVeidod  that  ho  would  prepare  « 


4nu.t  (foil 

to  Mecca*  and  “io  studied  atoant  everything  rog  rding  i loha. i lodani an , 
3*1  its  prayers  and  doctrinos  and  various  practices,  lie  fin- 
ally decided  that  he  was  roady  to  go  to  Ho oca.  Tho  next  th.. 


know  whore  ho  was. 


VEKTUS 

1879 


/^Ul 

Ho  decided  that  tho  b L co  to  got  loetvme  *R  Lbndon, 
•O  ho  want  ta  Bd  *4‘  Timid  on,  whore  there  MNI  fryaafc- 


:\iA 


many  Mohammedans,  and  all  kinds  or  poo  l©  . Ho  lived  thore^as  a 
M ^uaw*«  A. 

--  i 4W  he  decided  to  start 

for  i ooca.  8oon  after  ho  got  or.  tho  boat  at  Southampton  ha  rcm 
across  a Beaded  merchant,  Jurton  of  cc urse  bocai  i *e*y  chum-ay 
with  him. 

The  night  before  tho  steamer  roadxod  Gibraltar  this  Ballad 

merchant  said  to  Burton,  "'How  much  you  look  and  tall-:  and  act  like 

an  Arab  for  a man  who  Is  not  an  Arab.  , . 

Te  'CmK 

It  -j  rati'or  a hard  Jr..1  for-  "to-  ttaot^t  o first  man  4s.. 
ran  across  ihwdd  say  that  and  ho  asked#  "’  hat  makes  you  think 

I on  not  an  Arab  V " 

"Oh,"  ho  said,  'I  suppose  it  is  some  11  tie  thins.  Among 
other  tilings,  I know  you  are  not  an  Arab  by  tho  way  you  walk,'* 
Burton  had  studied  all  the  prayers,  doctrlnos  and  practices 
df  Islam  and.  had  forgotten  all  about  his  British  stride , 


A year  or  so  later  two  friends  with  whom  I spent  a great 
deal  of  time,  my  cousin  Martin  A,  Ry arson,  who  was  at  Harvard, 

illic  oJroa  who  was  at  Yalo#  invited  :io  to  tho  Borvard- 

Yale  boat  race.  On  tho  way  to  tho  raced  I stopped  in  Hew  York, 

My  father  frequently  took  mo  with  hin  to  Hew  York  and  while  ho 
attended  to  Ills  business  I used  to  wonder  along  the  Bast  India 
docks  and  gossip  with  tho  sailors.  The  Sunday  bofor  the  Harvard- 
Yale  raoo  I was  at  this  favorite  occupation  and  discovered  a 
small  full-rigged  oliip,  tho  *Ventuo^,  wJiich  sesnod  to  be  a real 
sea-going  craft.  I liked  her  an poaranco  and  began  to  talk  to 
the  first  mate  who  was  standing  at  tho  gangplank, 

"You  soon  to  bo  all  ready  for  son,"  I said, 

"Yes,"  ho  replied,  "we  are  all  ready," 
hen  do  you  sail?"  I askod. 
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11  o sail  ..'odnoaday, " 

"And  whore  aro  you  hound’?" 

® nro  boruk  Cov  Java,;  lio  ropllod. 

Java,  or-goon^  Moulaei.-i,  ftl?  load  a groat  pull  for  ray 
Imagination  and  I asked  the  mate  If  the  a wore  nboar  , 

"Yes,  he  said,  "he* a up  in  loir  cabin.  Go  up  and  he’ll 
be  glad  to  coo  you, 

I wont  aboard  and  found  Captain  Stetson,  a young  nan  of 
about  tliirty-fiv©  who  received  mo  cordially,  :ie  was  a Bath 
nan  and  the  A'ontug,^  was  a Bath-built  ship  of  a thousand  tons. 

We  began  to  gossip  about  the  soa  and  1 told  lain  of  ray  previous 
voyage  on  the  ^Braerald  Islo **  and  lie  told  no  of  his  voyages  to 
Java,  e got  aloxg  vm»»'  v.oll  and  after  a while  I asked  him  if 
he  over  tool:  passengers, 

"Ho,"  ho  said,  "I  never  liavo  taken  passengers,  but  X would 
like  vory  much  to  take  one.  Our  crows  now-a-days  are  so  diffi- 
cult to'  get  along  with  that  in  order  to  maintain  discipline  I 
liavo  to  koop  entiroly  aloof,  go  tho  voyage  is  vory  tedious. 

'flier < pointing  to  a shelf  of  bocks^  is  a string  of  Ouida’s 
/ovols  (a  popular  author  of  tk-at  day)  UhlOh  I read  on  tho  last 
journey  just  to  kill  time.  Why  don’t  you  oone  along?" 

"I  on  vory  much  toraptod,'!  I said.,  "but  I don’t  think  I 
could  got  along  for  threo  or  four  months  reading  Oulda’s  novels . 
ov/ovor,  I think  I night  manage  if  X hod  something  to  do  with 
t,  ,<  actual  sea'  work. 

oil,"  he  replied,  "oone  along.  Tills  is  my  oabin;  all 

the  business  goes  on  here.  Hero  Is  th©  antra  cabin  which  you 

- -- — . 

can  have  and  you  can  coo  evorytliing  that  is  done  in  tho  way  of 
th©  navigation  of  tho  ship.  You  con  work  more,  toko  tho  si  Utc 
for  latitude  and  longitude,  have  your  trick  at  tho  wheel,  and 
do  anything  around,  the  ship  you  want  to  that  boors  on  seaman- 
ship, hat over  you  don’t  know  I 11  touch  you  and  I’ll  wager 
that  by  tho  tine  wo  roaok  Java  I’ll  liavo  made  a first-class 
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soansn  of  you.’ 

Alljbhlo  sound  od  voey  at  tract  .Ivo  to  no  oo  I went  ashore 
mid  telegraphed  ay  father*  that  a fine  ship  ms  bound  for  Java 
and  asked  If  I could  go  on  It.  .y  father  was  concerned  about 
my  health,  and  fooling;  that  tho  voyage  would  do  no  good  ho  holo- 
graphed mo  to  oad.  Thus  In  a few  days  I was  bound  for 

Java  and  did  not  ooo  the  Harvard- Yalo  boat  raoo  until  a gonora- 

tlon  later  .hen  I liad  a Froehman  son  at  arvard. 



In  proparatlon  for  tho  voyage  I wont  to  Appleton’s  * a 
famous  booksliop  In  How  York,  and  got  a good  aany  books.  Includ- 
ing several  on  India  end  China . gacb  I made  my  first  acquaintance 
with  the  modern  biologists  through  V/allaoe ’ s ^halay  Agohi pniarn .*%~t  A 
I also  liad  usury's  ^Physical  Geography  of  tho  Soa.^  Reolua* 

^Ocean/"  3owd.lt oil’  o "navigation,  "*  and  Herbert  Sponoor’s  * First 
•rlnol'jloa.*' 

On  odnosday,  tho  26th  of  Juno,  w started  off  1th  owp  <*~ 
cargo  of  keros  one.  Tho  first  day  we  v?oro  towed  through  ilollgato 
to  Flushing  whore  wo  anchored  for  tho  night.  Because  of  a strong 
ination  of  pilots  on  tho  handy  Hook  route  there  liad  boon  a 
groat  advance  in  the  rato  and  tho  Captain  liad  decided  to  go  down 
through  tho  Sound  for  although  It  wan  a longer  routo  pilot ago 
was  only  one-fifth  tho  Sandy  Hook  rato,  o started  off  from 

-7 

Flushing  with  a good  southwest  broozo  ami  toward  sundown,  with 
liontauk  Point  clo  rly  In  vlow,  tho  Captain  brought  tho  ship  to 
long  enough  to  lot  tho  pilot  got  Into  his  boat  and  row  seventeen 
miles  to  th©  nearest  point.  hontauSi  Point  was  tho  last  bit  of 
land  wo  saw  for  one  hundred  and  ton  days. 

Th©  Captain  kopt  his  word  to  ms  and  I had  a rich  oxporionoo 
dividing  tho  cabin  with  him  during  tho  four  months.  o wan  a vogy- 
good  sooman,  not  at  all  of  tho  brutal  sort,  and  kind  to  no  In 
ovory  way.  I used  to  toko  tho  sights,  work  on  tho  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  tho  sooond  half  of  tho  afternoon,  fron  two  to 
four,  I liad  ay  trials  at  the  wheel.  I ion  for  putting 
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tho  ship  about  and  used  to  go  aloft  to  set  sail,  furl  In  - nd  reef 
It,  and  aft  or  a while  foit  perfectly  at  hone  on  tho  yards  at  any 
hour  of  tho  day  or  might,  On  ay  twenty-first  birthday,  off  tho 
Snyo  of  do nil  i.Q  , I furlod  tlio  nin  royal,  tho  hi;.; .tost  sail  on 
tho  sMp,  If  anything  unusual  was  happening  I was  always  called 
when  tho  Captain  was.  Although  mentally  and  physically  under 
par  .hen  I wont  aboard,  a wo  ok  aft  or  wo  got  under  way  I h»d  ab- 
solutely no  sense  of  fatigue . 

Tho  orow  was  a motley  o no  with  Iiardly  two  of  tho  sane  natior>- 
ality.  The  first  nato  was  an  Irishman  fro  1 America,  the  second 
mate  a Norwegian,  th©  carpenter  a Finn,  There  was  a Greek  sailor, 
a ; oct  Indian,  a Javanese  and  a She  crow  was  well  talc- 

care  of  and  I was  qulto  at  home  with  all  tho  sailors,  both  in 
the  jo1  c*  sle  and  on  the  . The  only  one  on  board  with  wr 

I had  any  difficulty  was  tho  Finnish  carpenter,  but  ho  was  simply 
grouchy,  anc'  aft  or  one  or  two  unpleasant  exp  rleneeo  with  him  I 
loft  him  ontiroly  alono. 

As  til©  food  was  so  good  on  tho  *l3aeralfl  Isle*1  I assumed  that 
it  'would  also  bo  good  on  the  '^Vontuo. However,  as  tho  Captain 
had  no  family  and  was  himself  an  old-time  seaman,  ho  hod  exactly 
the  some  food  sorvod  to  Mm  that  was  served  P sle* 

For  breakfast  and  suppor  we  had  burnt,  watory  oatmoal  sorvod  with 
molasses,  until  wo  got  off  tlio  Capo  of  Good  Hope  into  the  wintry 
weather  of  the  Soaring  Forties*-  when  wo  had  baked  beans.  Duri: 
this  cold  woafclxor  wo  had  no  fire,  oxdontteg-in  tho  galley,  and 
sometimes  oven  that  was  extinguished.  For  dinner  we  had  salt 
hoof  and  coned  oorn,  for  it  was  before  the  days  when  much  was 
understood  about  reserving  food;  nd  on  Sundays  wo  had  salt 
tongue*  I had  made  no  provision  for  tho  voyago  except  that  I 
had  had  tho  inspiration  to  bring  several  dozen  bottles  of  Dublin 
stout.  After  tho  first  week  at  son  I discovers  that  I had  a 
large  oa  a city  for  this  fo1 c*  nlo  food  and  at  luncheon  every  day 
I had  ay  bottle  of  stout.  It  afterwa?  d tir re d.  out  that  tlio 
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bottle  of  stout  played  an  Important  and  unexpected  rolo.  „ as. 

tdi  Wks 

. Of  all  the  books  I road  on  the  voyage  out  those  of.  ilaury^x^Ud^u/ 

A 

and ^Spencer  exorcised  the  greatest  influenoo.  Tho  beauty  of 
Maury’s  exposition  of  tho  movements  of  tho  air  and  the  vrator 
of  tho  vjorld  quite  thrilled  no.  The  wisdom  with  which  ho 
studied  tlx©  onoiont  and  faulty  trade  routes  of  ships,  and  the 
simple  machinery  by  vvhieh  he  tried  to  got  the  data  for  a more 
scientific  system  for  these  trade  routes  also  made  a deep 
impression  on  mo, 

nowadays  in  ordor  to  accomplish  what  iuiury  had  in  iaind  a 
groat  commission  would  be  appointed,  millions  of  dollars  would 
be  appropriated  for  preliminary  investigations,  and  for  years 


a study  ‘would  bo  made  by  a groat  bocl;p  of  scientists  before  sa*- 


a£*  tho  conclusions  that,  ;aury-  reached.  . .aury  had  air 


vision,  laid  a aim  le  form  of  log  for  every  fivo  degrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude  all  over  the  world,  and  persuaded  tho 
sea  captains  of  all  nationalities  to  aid  him  by  filling  in  some 
vesy  simple  data  about  winds  and  storms  in  the  areas  in  which 


they  ha  nod  to  bo  sailing.  It  was  an  extraordinary  tributo 
to  Maury  and  to  all  tho  seamen  of  tho  world,  consorvativo  as 
t.  .0./  -ro  an  ...ovh  Mef.ilr-:  about  : 1 i,  t at  ov o:\-.v  ro 

this  work  was  undertaken  without  roluotanco,  so  that  in  a few 


years  -aury  had  the  whole  area  charted  and  was  able  to  lay  out 
s clont if lo  rout o a raclloally  difforont  fro. i tho  ones  used  by  old 
navigators.  lies*  i . tho  old  dnyc^tko  first  navigators ^o-qc^ 
route  octablici  tod  a lino  that /later  iw vi.  f ol lowed,. asgj- 


ovor 


knowledge  of  tho  sea  was  quite  limited^)  For  example,  navi- 
gators going  around  tlio  Cape  of  Good  Hope  kept  as  near-*e  land 


as  possible  and  made  tholr  way,  say  to  Australia,  on  the  latitude 


of  the  Capo,  ..ow  it  hap  ions  that  all  around  tho  to  rid  at  that 

t < 

latitude  ti  .aro  is  a oaln  bolt  and  ike  ships  wg.,10,  :.  inny  months 


to  make  tho  four  thousand  alios  to  Australia  and  many  months  to 


return  by  the  same  passage,  Maury  loamod,  as  tlio  result  of  Ills 
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observations , that,  a thousand  m?  botj  miles  so  ith  of  the  Oapo 
thopo  woro^hoavy  weatorl/  winds  tfc?st sparry  a ship  right  along, 
so.  he  not  only  laid  the  routo  to  Australia  jkaA  also  to  China 

fawZ  ' 

hundreds  of  mllos  south  of  tho  Capo,  but  4^  return  iwn  from  Aus- 
tralia to  England  ho  ontlroly  rovorsod  tho  old  syston  and  sont 
the  ships  again  into  tho  "*1 tearing  Forties'*  from  Australia  around 
Capo  lorn.  Tills  is  only  on©  of  a number  of  oxaaplos , but  it  is 
a testimony  to  . aury*  s genius  as  wo 11  as  to  tho  old  naviga- 
tors, that  nr.  soon  as  he  laid  out  Ms  net/  rout  os  the  maritime 
world  noo  v tod  thorn.  It  is  estimated  tliat  as  far  back  as  tho 
fifties  t o v -it .1  '.o  orld  has  oavocl  a.  uvwy  rod  iiilllorc^ollnrs 
a year  by  ..aury*s  inspiring  work# 

Before  going  aboard  the  ship  I had  boon  struggling  with 
Sponsor 1 s ^Flrrt  Principles,^  but  tho  oarly  metaphysical  part 
I found  rnthor  puzzling  and  difficult  to  grasp,  however,  with 
tho  general  revival  of  my  spirits  oft or  got ting  aboard,  I found 
that  I had  no.dirriou.lt;,  j.n  following  ...hat  : ponoor  './as  trying  to 

Tm  ~t,r*-$L  ' 

convey.  Vo  ;;o  it^was  tho  most  unoful  s ocular  bool^that  X 
over  road  and  aftorwards  it  holpod  me  in  many  ways  to  understand 
not  only  political  and  soiontlfio  mattors,  hut  oven  the  ovolutlon 
of  a business.  My  father^  husinoss  ovolved  rapidly  and  he  was 
often  good-naturodly  amused  that  I could  proaiot  the  direction 
and  nature  of  tho  evolution  ho  was  just  disposed  to  wait 

and  accept  t as  they  oarao.  Tho  ovolution  of  the  Crano 

Company  followed  quito  strictly  the  lav-s  laid  down  in  Span  cor*  s 
/^Plrst  Principles,^  and  tliis  happonod  also  other  business 

enterprises  with  which  I bocamo  asrooiatod.  In  tho  matter  of 
organizing  and  preparing  for  future  developments  those  prin- 
oiplos  woro  important  to  loam,  hater  on, ^following  the  first 
principles  In  tho  biological  division  I naturally  ran  into  much 
of  the  v/ork  of  .allaoe  that  vine  so  important  at  tho  time,  His 


''  nlay  .rchi  ■loago^i,"  a raro  and  dollghtf  1 boo  . 

^"iraro  ji  •‘'X" 

iol  Ifluing  .awy1  s instructions  for  orossing  tho  Fquator 


-lo- 


om1 first  problem  was  to  find  \.:nt  was,. on  tho  average,  the 
narrowest  -art  of  the  oal  bolt  lumber  circles  the  globe  at  tho 
Tropic  of  Canoer.  This  point  was  supposed  to  be  near  the  Capo 

"*®  /f  ^rt.nA  r-K  * 

'/ordo  Isle  ^ Loro  on  account  of  tho  combination  of  4 groat 


4 


r» 

~4— 


to  Australia  aadgt&o  ah&pswaii^aeld  up  In  those  latitudes, 

1 many  horses  died-  V ~ 

•e-  ■■fvl.o  ft-gneut^inola4^fte^^to-4h^-^ftpe--tf».  Vordu  'Tr, lunds * 


-ewovsr,  W>  spent  ,/s  In  ( latitudes;  ^or-ie  days 

<rv.  f+AJkXf  Ui-u/-^ 

ovlwg  and^ot-  f aly  ™nv*r»g  a few  milesy^th©  sal 

flapping  so  that  guards  had  to  bo  put  up  to  keep  ham  from  woar- 

k* 

lng  too  much.  At  this  tlstt  ti»^  c hang c4 was  ■el-oo  made  to  t 

kr&teil 

lighter  and  older  salls^more  suitable  for  those  winds,  keeping 
the  newer  and  tougher  sails  for  more  sei’ious  woathor,  Tills  was 
one  of  tho  regular  ceremonies  In  going  from  stormy  latitudes 
into  tho  trades  and  out  again*  doth  here  and  in  tfaw  calm— 

be3ri rwrc  the  p5ro"mt^ groat 

-4Kir±0hy„.4«i&-*4»em3t'y~'af',-rht^^  -us . 

Tho  llfo,  disci  lino  and,  order  on  a well-regulated  slilp, 

>30  actual  toohnlquo  of  nar.a  • . ^fij^i^ittOSt  absorbing 

(V  process*  Everything  tract  bo  in  , oi-foot  orOar  so  tl.  t ovon  in 
tho  middle  of  tho  darkost  night  any  nocossary  movo  can  bo  made 
without  tho  sllgheat  hosltatlon,  ’thing  Is  carried  on  with 

the  strlotost  possible  economy.  .horn  tho  ship  is  sailing  along 
oaslly  and  there  is  not  much  for  the  seamen  to  do  aloft,  there 
is  prosit  lad -,x  try  bole  . All  o.  art:  nd  handicrafts,  co  io 

of  them  undoubtedly  ogoa  old,  ro  in  uooj  repairing  one  thing  and 
another,  bring!:  .3  everything  h*  t->  tho  liigliest  efflolonoy,  re- 
forming old  materials  into  some  useful  shape  and  ko  oping  the  ship 
in  a state  of  groat  oloanllnee s . Tho  sailor  has  two  functions 
and  is  recognised  for  those  two  functions  in  varying  do  ;roos. 

: tao  lias  to  do  with  tho  management  of  ool  or )//  aes^*^y:-o*tbMp 


Hnt*  a 


to,iU4  * 
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plortg  at  soa  - real  soa.  urnship  - and  the  other  1ms  to  do  with 


all  theew'arta  and  crafts  for  kMplag  the  chip  tunod  up  and  In 

^fj.e  *<$Z<A 

order.  J ;i.1,o  neoon^  is  knowp  ac  /irllnospik®  work  and  It  really 
is  quifco  wo  dorful  •.:.!int  acco:  lpllohod  . 1th  very  simple  tools, 
of  which  tho  ymrlinospike  Is  tho  principal  one.  A ship  la  always 
under  strain,  is  always  wearing  out  in  ono  part  or  another,  always 
in  nood  of  at  loast  ilnor  ropa ire | and.  during  tho  ldlo  sailing  days 
at  sea  tho  time  is  used  to  got  tho  slip  ready  for  tljo  strains 
that  oo  io  on.  her  in  ho  avy  woathor  out  side  jC  tho  tradoo,  os- 

XM- 

poolally.  •oixxg  around  tho  capes# 

oth  in  tho  cal: a bolt  at  tho  equator  a groat  deal 

of  water  fell  fron  time  to  t^o,  and  a can  vac  was  strotchod  to 

oat  oh  it  :;o  refill  our  ti . . Tplnally,  however,  .to  vox  .ed  our 

way  far  enough  south  to  cat  oh  tho  northeast  trades  and  then  went 
" *"**■■■  • " * " ■> 

along  at  good  speed,  tlxo  wind  on  tho  quarter,  perfectly  steady, 

— i »■  — ■«*, — - — — ■■■  i . ...  — - — __ 

everything  drawing,  and  no  squalls,  so  tlxat  the  chip  was  at  hor 
host  night  and  day.  This  io  the  most  delightful  part  of  a soa 
voyage.  I used  to  spend  much  tino  aloft  in  tho  orosstroes,  where 
I covild  soo  the  whole  ship  and  got  a wide  survey  of  tho  ooean. 

Ono  day  I said  to  tho  boo'n  in  a joking  way  that  this  going  to 
soa  didn’t  sockx  to  bo  so  bad  aftor  all,  to  which  he  replied  scorn- 
fully that  if  we  had  only  tho  kind  of  weather  found  in  tho  trades 
wo  would  havo  nothing  but  old  womon  sailing  tlxo  boats.  ait 
till  wo  got  couth l 

Our  halt  In  tho  calm.  bolt  at  tho  equator  was  not  ;«*  long, 
only  some  ixroo  days.  liad  to  got  as  near  as  possible 

to  tlxo  African  coast  ™ • nftmkn.  .m  'if. .thill  cross  ixxg 

jequatt^aa^r.oll &&*  oloco-hnulod  through  tlxo  southeast  trades,  v 


to  lie  op  dear  of  tho  coast  of  Couth  America#^  Aftevj 


k ^+4 


\ 


through-*. 


^ Ww  gauthuucl  fi'vi..>ec  tho  light  canvas  was  token  off  and  tlxe  storm 
canvas  put  up  in  preparation  for  tho  ^hearing  Forties  .*  Hfi'-'houlix- 


k 


W~< 


.tsvades  (ond  d earlior  them  o o.  poctod  ; 
oa 


Qr,f'1  "ra  hpi.:ri,->  ™ 


Tc=r  , 

oaotward,^  as;  JfA^-ixot  far  from  the  islands  of  Tristan  da 
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, Cunha  which  w©  did.  not  see,  however.  H H far,  with  all  this 
Btsnner  sailing  thoro  had  boon  no  chance  to  tost  tho  real  seanan- 

ship  of  tho  orew . o were  edging,  In  the  baffling  winds  .of  the 

A 

oa3n  bolt  of  tho  Trpplo  of  Capricorn,  toward  tho  ^Roaring  Forties'*, 
when  suddenly  in  tho  middle  of  a dark  night  a torrlflc  squall 
broke  upon  us  announcing  our  arrival  In  tho  ^Roaring  Fortloe . * 


was  our  first  sorious  experience . oro  or  less 

disorder  infehortonlng  sail,  ^wo  started  to  run  before  the  wind 
"«Md«a  iioavy  ooinbor  broke  over  us,  ripping  off  all  the  brass 
sheathing  at  tho  Inside  of  tho  rail  and  srmshlng  a lifeboat  way 


down  to  nidships 


fj^i 


For  sin  weeks  wo  were  In  the  heaviest  kind  of 
weather  and  we  had  to  make  ■eKTEhousand  mllos  of  laogltHda  before 

fV  ^ : 

we  could  be  sure  of  our  position  whon^agaln  tumis%  Into  the  trades 

an  houdi^L-m?-  toward  Java.  Tlioro  wore  only  three  days  of  tho 

six  weeks,. when  we  weren*t  either  Ixove  to  or  running  under  short 

sail.  The  seas  down  south  of  tho  Cape  of  ood  Hone  run  rrnoh 



higher  tiian  they^dfr  In  the  Atlantic  and  going  before  them  maker, 
anxious  sailing,  ©specially  \,hon -yorrrcrtk  on  tho  downside  of  tlio 
wave,  skidding  along  with  r.iost  of  tho  wind  out  off  by  both  the 
riil;;.  and  the  son  and  with  groat  danger  of  yawln  ; around  nrlnu 
that  time  thoro  was  littlo  rogulai^ity  In  tho  service.  Voryono 
had  to  bo  on  duty  night  and  day  and  after  the  first  coi±>er  cane 
ovor  wo  wore  always  apprehensive  tljat  othors  would  cone  and  break 
over  tho  wheel,  which  was  out  on  tho  open  doci:.  Thoro  wore  al- 
ways two  men  at  tho  wheel  and  two  blocks  and  tackles  wore  arranged 
at  the  outer  edgo  of  the  ruddor  In  case  anything  hair>onod  to  tho 
rogular  steering  gear,  heals  wore  $£no  Irregular  and  there  was 
very  little  cooking,  Regs  of  water  woro  arranged  on  dook  whoro 
tlioy  could  bo  easily  roao;  >od  and  tljo  life  boats  woro  carefully 


axsuined  ,'  j^  Tlie  yawing  of  tho  ship  troubled  us  a great  deal  and 
tho  first  mat*  suggested  a plan  that  lie  had  soon  tried  befero. 
•ef,llefctl3J^a  hawser  drag  bolilnt  tho  ship  with  a rope  fastened 
to  oach  knighthead.  We  tried  this  for  a while  but  it  did  not 
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stop  the  breaking  of  the  oombers  nor  th  yawing  of  the  ship  and 
of  course  It  did  drag  down  tho  speed >an  additional  danger,  bo- 
oauso  when  runrdLng  beforo  tho  vi.*t  fc'Ail  tho  speed  a*^( 

o«n  got.  It  was  then  suggested  that  we  try  the  oil  bag,.  Soemi 

ff\X"  4hMMEf  ^ 

canvas  bags  about  a yard  ion  ; wore  wo  and  filled  wlth/Mkun 

soaked  In  oti  and  allowod  to  drag  behind  tho  ship.  Tho  results 

woro  really  remarkable  and  the  groat  co  bars  which  pursuod  us 

immediately  dissolvod  In  a magical  way  on  striking  the  film  of 

oil  that  ^dragged  behind.  Tho  thinnest  kind  of  film  ao pomp  11  shod 

the.  ff  result^  avid  th.o  bag  of  oAi-sookod  oakum  protected  tho  chip 

for  oovoral  hours.  This  eased  the  strain  on  us  and  wo  continued 
: • - • ' ''  '' 

tho  oil  troatraont  btlfc  we  pancod  out  of  tho  ^Rearing  Portloc.^ 
ffTTTT 

Thero  have  boon  fow  days  of  ny  life  nineo,  JAat  I have  not  hod  a 
/ AuaM**  A^vtv-t  A 

fleeting  picture  of  those  combing  seas  and^tho  nmory,  wne-  vividly 

rovryed  In  readJta^^^nrad^  story  cf  the  ^MarolssusT^)  Shaokloton 

tec  caught  sono  excellent  moving  pictures  of  those  sons  on  his 

last  Antarctic  expedition. 

ixon  we  started  on  the  voyage  tho  Captain  hod  three  ch.ron.o- 

s+~ 

Jeters  I oh  ho  avorr.gei  over;;  day  4C©^  detor minJtoe  is  .-o  sit  ion 
at  sea.  Goon  after  we  passed  tho  Cq  /O  of  (rood  Hope  one  of  the 


chronometers  stopped  so  ho  then  load  to  average  with  two.  Thoy 
woro  far  apart  by  that  time,  but  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning 


of  tho  hundredth  day  out 


V-  :•/; 


Captain,  coning  on  dock,  spiod  tho 


little  Island  of  8t«  Poul.^Just  the  dirariost  shadow  on  the  horizon, 
OMriUwas  then  able  to  sot  his  chronenotors,  a very  Important  thing 
in  view  of  our  approach  to  Java.  Soon  afterward  wo  turned  north 
and  got  into  tho  easy  reliable  southeast  trades. 

During  tho  six  wooks  of  tills  storm  and  tho  serious  problem 
of  running  away  from  the  giant  seas  in  the  ^Roaring  Forties0'  we 
just  did  our  work  . .l-hf  nu:l  day  and  no  one  showed  any  extraordin- 
ary strain?  but  I remember  quite  well,  when  we  turned  into  tho  more 
evon  trade  winds,  saying  to  ays  If,  li  ell,  I don’t  want  to  havo 
that  ©xporlonco  again J' 
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About  tho  hunt!  rod  and  tonth  day  out  wo  sighted  Christmas 
Island  and  woro  beginning  to  fool  noar  our  destination.  As  tills 
part  of  the  world  is  subject  to  volcanic  eruption,  with  shoals 


rising  in  unexpected  places,  the  navigation  must  bo  conducted 
with  groat  care . 
of  my  Ships , the  KVontus ” 


■a-year-er-  «©  la  ter  -both  - 


FSerold  Isle"  went  to  pleoos 
on  voloanic  s^jMkls^ln  theso  seas  within,  a hundred  miles  of  each 
o4nt»ar^^»3:-'  •■.’Itliln  throo  rvrrrblur-og-  the--  iJUiah  Prom  Christmas 
Island  we  sallod  only  in  tho  daytl  o,  anchoring  at  night.  The 
Captain  and  I froyuontly  rowod  ashore  to  the  vlllagos  and  wo  again 
began  to  got  froah  food.  At  the  break  of  day  u:  would  00.10  tho 
anohor  and  wo  would  sail  along  in  tho  light  winds  that  prevail 
around  tho  oquator.  o had  to  koop  a sharp  lookout  for  the 
skoals  and  all  day  long  while  vro  wore  sailing  I spent  a groat 
deal  of  time  at  tho  whool  and  at  the  lookout.  Two  nights  we 


rod  off  tho  -uinatr 


jvp^hhoro  and  one  nlpfct  a^  Krakotoa^ ’.diioli 


years  afterwords  blow-  a llo  off^Lts  top  in  one  of  the  most 

intense  velonr-io  -oxploaions  t o vorld  has  evor  known.  .not’oor 

night  wo  anohor od  at  Anjor  olnt,  which  was  «±we  s uhntorgo<L  in 

this  same  voloanio  upheaval,  and  one  night  in  Bantam  Bay.  (A  day 

or  two  later, wo  ontored  the  harbor  of  our  destination,  Batavia, 

on  the  hundred  and  twentieth  day  f er  Yorl^taifi  it  was  inter- 

— — — ■ - ■/— 

ootlng  to  coo  tho  ceremony  of  making  a propor  coa  arrival j it 

was  done  v/lth  as  much  care  as  a lady  might  take  in  entering  a 

/tjTLic-i 

drawing  room.  iverythlng  had  to  bo  carried  out,  a VQ/ir  strict 
way  a doflnit-  cod  . o oarwiod  fu.k  s uLl 

tho  last  Booond  and  thon  broke  and  stowed  it  away  oarofully  as  wo 
hove  to  and  dro,  - ed  anohor.  Tho  00a  1ms  its  manners  and  customs 
and  rules  of  tho  road  just  as  tho  land,  and  soa  etiquette  is  care- 
fully observed.  An  old-timor  in  a great  harbor  like  How  York  or 
Liverpool  oan  toll  at  onoo  whon  a now  ship  enters  port  whether 
or  not  she  has  propor  stylo  and  good  soa  manners. 

Before  starting  on  tho  voyage  I bought  a new  ovorooat  which 
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I put  on  a hangar  and  hung  on  a nail  at  the  bulkhead,  I did 
not  nood  tho  ovorcoat  during  tlio  voyage  and  it  Just  did  up 
and  down  with  the  notion  of  tlio  ship.  hat  was  my  surpriso  when 
I took  tho  coat  off  its  hook  to  find  that  the  movement  up  and 
down  tho  bulkhead  had  worn  off  all  the  buttons  and  frayed  tho 
front . 


On  arriving  in  Batavia  I wont  at  onoe  to  iuitonzorg  whoro 
I cpont  a month  enjoying  the  tropical  green  of  the  valloy,  the 
roaring  foaming  river  tearing  through  it,  tho  boautlful  volcano 
across  tho  valley  nix',  tho  Governor's  gardens.  Almost  every  day 
I vent  down  Into  tho  city  and  had  luncheon  with  the  Captain,  Ho 


was  not  satisfied  with  Ills  first  mat©  and  said  that  if  I would 
return  with  him  he  would  make  mo  official  first  mate  of  tho  /Von- 
tus  ,T  I had  gone  pretty  thoroughly  into  the  machinery  of  tho  ship 
the  way  out  and  of  cc  rso,  ith  my  love  of  the  sea  a 

great  t captation  to  go  back  as  first  mate  of  a full-rlggod  ship. 

(<: — However,  I had  had  a •;  to  soo  tho  Hast  and  after 

studying  tho  matter  for  some  time  I said  to  myself,  ”1  am  out 
horo  now  and  had  bettor  stay.  Thoro  ip  no  tolling. when  I will  come 
again. : 


,-ftor  about  tliroo  : ionths  in  tho  harbor,  tho  /Vent us ^ start od 
for  Falmouth,  England*  loaded  with  oof  foe.  A few  weeks  after  tho 
ship  got  under  way  tho  Capb  ain  come  down  with  dropsy  and  was  not 
able  to  loave  his  berth,  Half  tho  orow  diod  of  what  was  then 
known  as  Java  fovor  before  the  ^Ventus^  turned  the  Cape  of  Good 
e.  Hi  10  Captain  had  tho  ship  put  into  St.  Helena  whore  he  con- 
sult od  a British  surgeon  who  tapped  him  for  Ms  dropsy,  gave  hi 
some  remedies  and  said  lie  would  get  along  all  right.  After  leav- 
ing St,  Helena  tho  Captain's  only  brother,  a young  boy  making  Ms 
first  sea  voyago,  foil  overboard  from  the  f one  yard  arm  in  tlio 
middle  of  tho  light , and  although  the  ship  oamo  to  and  a thorough 
soar  oil  was  undo  no  trace  of  him  was  ovor  found.  Tho  Captain  diod 
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after  the  chip  ontorod  tho  harbor  at  Talnoutli,  and  the  sailor  a , 
who  felt  that  tho  ship  was  jinxed,  rofuood  to  stay  aboard  another 
rilnute . On  tho  next  trl  to  tho  Far  Hast  tiie  ^ort  us*  wont  dovm 
on  one  of  tho  volcanic  shoals  around  Java  and  within  three  months 
tho  K^oreJLd  Isle*  wont  dovm  within  a hundred  ralles  of  the  sano 
place  on  a similar  shoal. 

->cavj  years  later  I war  tolling  the  rtory^of  tMs^^>::norlonoe 
to  a gathering  of  professors  at  the  Poklng^Hodical  and 

Dr,  Houghton,  tho  head  of  tho  school,  who  had  had  luoh  oxparlenoo 
In  tropical  diseases,  aftor  quosfcioning  no  rather  closoly  about 
our  food  and  about  ny  dally  bottle  of  stout;  said,  "'.hat  those 
ion  really  died  of  war  borl-borl.  The  Captain* s drowsy  was  un- 
doubtedly a form  of  It,  and  you  nay  consider-  yourself  lucky  to 
have  had  that  bottlo  of  stout  every  day,  for  it  provided  just 
the  oorrootlvo  no pessary  for  that  particular  dlofc. 

The  old  life  at  sea,  dosoribod^wlth  so  much  sympathy  and 

in  an  but  pattoa 

away,  Tho  arts  and  handicraft-  necessary  to  keep  a sailing  ship 
In  trim  and  soettyo  any  catastrophe  was  tho  result  of  ogoe 

I 

of  hard  experience  and  all  of  tills  human  loro  lias  gono  boyond  re- 

//• ' % tf'A  *£*U 

call,  -4^  is  phrallolpd  bj  $iuX££jM; hor  mciont  lofched  of  tr  na- 
portation  - tho  conol  and  tlio  cnrnvrai  - ate  all  those  anoiont  arts 
and  craft Oy  usod  in  roduoing  the  prooious  things  carried  by  the 
ships  of  tho  decort,  which  made  so  entrancing  tho  bazaars  at  Cairo, 
Damascus,  and  Constantinople  ovon  as  lato  as  a gonoratlon  ago, 
and  at  Bokhara  mtil  tho  blsheviki  oano  in,  Iwiyg—ab oufr”y>as»ed 


-away 


f 
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H.  DIHOND 
1882 


In  tho  win tor  of  1882  while  visiting  Can  Francisco  I ran 
across  tho  barlcontino  * _ . _ji.  Dlnond, y Ube  was  ono  of  that  fine 


iOiiOLULU 


llttlo  sugar  float  which  before  the  days  of  ctonnorn  used  to 
carry  tho  crop  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  Son  Francisco.  Thoy-e 
wore  deslgnod  and  built  by  Captain  Tumor  and  were  remarkable  in 
many  ways.  They  wore  staunch,  fast,  had  a maximum  carrying  cap- 
acity, could  bo  handled  by  a snail  crew,  and  oould  "go  about" 
oar.ily  in  tho  lightest  winds  or  tho  honviost  galon. 

iii  -Is  y to  oi  tho  fairost  of  soiling  voyoges^frora  - an  . ran- 
oisoo  to  tho  Islands  or  oven  continuing  all  tho  way  across  the 

tv^v/T- 


Pacific  by  ti  at  route,  for  If  yo*""i»-cfr(at  all  l+toiry  in  a fow 
hoi  »e  ytyy  gotai.ito  strong  steady  trade  winds  whore  all  sails  con 
bo  carried  night  nd  day  without  qx&  concern  for  either  sea  or 
squall.  On  this  voyage  I spont  a groat  deal  of  tine  with  the 
ia,  tain,  .?n,!liy  ovor  l -lc  pa  ra  and  always  having  ny  trick  at 
tho  wlieol  4 

whan  I pas  cod  the  port  of  Honolulu  in  1920  and 
-that  only  rooontly  Clio  had  again  boon  in  tho  liarbor.  Ivory  onco 


LTho  little  "Diaond"  wan  still  sailing  the  Pacifio 

they^told  art 


4 


in  a while  I would  got  news  of  her  in  ono  way  or  another,  nwwc 

<5>  4-0 


n\<U4 


ff OuitVi"«f iva  oag» 


n old  Siberian  n reliant , ho  oh  Emery,  en- 


ry:.QO  a 

/Uama,  MiA 

gaged  her  to  bring^lols  family  and  hlmsolf  from  Vladivostok  to 
San  Francisco. 

In  Chicago^  (dno  of  the  most  valued  of  ray  earlier  and  older 
friend s^was  Dr,  -alter  A.  Lyman,  Professor  of  the  nervous  System 

~s  ~ ~ ’ — * 

and  Diseases  at  Rush  nodical  Collogo,  I had  studied  under  him 

and  together  we  had  road  Carpenter’s  <**!.iontal  Physiology  y3"  aft  or 

an  introduction  to  Sponcor’  c ^Psychology y**'  Dr,  Lyman  was  the 

son  of  a missionary  who  had  long  worked  in  Hawaii,  and  As  a boy 
JkX  K>uct$*-t 

of  fiftoon  was  pwfe  ea-a  fealling  drip  and  started  around  tho  Capo 
to  America .whore,  after  Ills  collogo  work  ho  took  up  modi  cine  and 
ocome  ©no  of  tho  most  distinguished  physicians  in  Chicago.  He 
was  a wise  physician,  a great  scholar,  and  a charming  personality, 
robably  no  ono  in  tho  medical  profession  of  Ciiioago  at  the  time 
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was  ;oro  bolovod.  o wore  wom  frlor.il e and  ho  usocU  to^tolk  to 
10  a Treat  deal  aixrut  the  Ilf©  An  inwall,  ho  and  M «</n.  illy, 
hnwrnrrrr<  hnd  spent  nil  of-tiholr  tlnn  rnt  nt  ^onnlinln  h -t^1n  mjcU 

around  ilo  on  tho  Island  o;f  Hawaii;  so  on  arriving  In  Honolulu 

nfr  'v^AA.  d K* 

I -eocy^  started,  for  Hawaii^  It  was  a rough  **’ 

trado  winds  build  up  quit©  a soa  In  th©  channels  *o#  tho  Islands# 
o made  a numb  or  of  stops  and  finally  oa.no  to  the  northvrost  odg© 
of  tho  Island  of  Hawaii.  Thor©  aro  fow  till:- go  in  tho  world  nor© 
beautlful  than  tho  north  shoro  of  Hawaii^  A groat  wall  runs 
ractioally  t tlo  longthj  th©  warm  rains  of  tho  trad©  winds 
boating  on  it  all  the  year  around  jaaluj^it  a mass  of  vorduro 
tlirough  which  flow  doll  clous  strong  of  clear  wator. 

.lion  we  arrived  at  Hilo  I was  welcomed  In  the  most  hospitable 
way  by  p.  Hyman 1 s brother , Judgo  Hyman,  who  did  not  follow  Ms 
broth or*  s example  of  returning  to  America,  but  continued  to^ livo 
on  awail  vhoro  ho  was  ruch  ostoomed.  iftor  visiting  and  ronln- 


9^' 


Isolng  for  a few  days  with  Judgo  and  lire*  Lyman*  tolling  thorn  the 


story  of  the  family  in  Ghicoyo,  I start od  on  a llttlo  pilgrimage 

Ida.  ws£ifiiik£  Kd  liuctA  tv-?  6 L 

'k»-'l‘<p>go<8h  wo  mad  to  work  through  was  ontlroily  trop- 
^ Qaa^ 

groat  boauty.  On  mounting  tho  lava  cliff  b~©i!»o  vw. 


to^nilauea 
leal 


H -an  sq-,m*-a  gr  at  tunnel  six  or  olght  foot  ir.  diamotor  which  load 

^|C<ir-VwA.-t-  X 

) ugh  by  a flour  of  lava  only  a few  roars  boforo:  and  as 
A To  / ! ■ , , ft  t To  /f  ,VU  A + >~A 

iTTi  fitn  frrusfr find  ooolod^  fe-rt  the  liquid  lava  undor- 


boon  cut  fckp<-H»e 
tiio  lava  ran  da 


noath  had  prooeodod,,  and  wvwry  had  ownlodod  ovory  sovoral  hundred  A 

Jts A MtfUk- A 

foot  idea vlng  an  opening  in  tho  orust,  Lilauoa  was  only  moderately 

eJe<  i-/  fttA 

aotivo  while  I was  tiiero/  An*  wo  could  go  fairly  close  to  the  sMwfc 

# from  which  we  could  see  tho  molten  lake.  I stayed  in  a llttlo 
f Crv-tAJittL^p  Uu?  CriM^ 

cabin  on  th©  edge  of  tho  cliff  .and  $gont  soma  tliroo  days  around 

tho  arafr^b^oro  returning  to  Hilo.  ^ 

I did  not  try  to  go  up  tiauna  Loa  usd.  after  a fow  days'  visit 

'W&uCT  1 6i>  extinct  volcano. 

f"-oeu»oo  volcanic  action/in  and  aro  and  tho  islands 
i ' it  o r o s t in  ■; ; fst  x idy . 
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On  the  voyage  out  I had  road  too  story  of  I.amohoaehn,  the 
llttlo  Napoleon  of  the  Islands,  mid  the-  groat  friend  of  t he 
earlier  voyagers  to  t o Pacific,  Cook  and  Vnncouvor, 

One  of  tho  interesting  human  problems  of  tho  world  is  the 
deterioration  and  breakdown  of  the  1 olynoslan  race.  There  ore 
few  flnor  racoa  In  the  world  than  tho  old  Polynesian,  especially 

dfj  \ I t 

the  'Hmraiianf  both  -<m\  end  tow.,  avid  it  ■"'is  a non,  ^agoriy  to 

* t . 

- ^ . .ojBk  before  the  advance  of  the  ulilto  race*  One?  oirthe 

't&'t  '■k*  '<*■*- 

old-tl  . ors  there. spoke  of  a peculiar  strain  in  tiio  r&ooj  f 

that  rioty/ltlistanding  their  groat  physical  vigor  and  personal 

{/ J1  i-Wf  >,<«  < i,.+^  / 

oourage^  they  have  little  power  to  resist  disease  and  talc©  a 
f fatalistic  at  ilr.de  toward  it,  do  told  «sr  the  story  of  a number 


of  Samoans  who,  hair  ocB©  aboard  a steamer  to  sell  fruit  end  were 

> M 

carried  away;  the  Ca.,  taln^iot  knowing-  they  were  aboard  until 
the  ship  had  gotten  so  far  ou|,to  sea  that  it  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  return,  IT  ho  -flaatoln  finally  decided  to  take  thorn  to 
Hawaii  and  arrange^for  then  to  be  returned  on  another  steamer. 

•m  were  dismayed,  indeed  they  Isorable,  but  ..-hen 


A* a 

t-jag-xu*  Ivfti  .‘  if.  .onolulu  they  wore  treated  with  a groat  doal  of 
consideration  and  made  as  confortablo  as  poc  iblo  in  one  building. 
However,  they  oould  not  bo  reconciled,  sufforod  fearfully  from 
homesickness,  and  as  soon  as  the  morning  light  appearod  they 
would  crowd  up  to  tho  window  whore  they  could  look  to  the  south- 
west toward  thoir  own  islands.  It  happened  that  tho  returning 
steamer  was  so  long  delayed  that  before  it  ca  © along  all  of  those 
fine  Samoans  had  died  of  homos ioknoss. 

Another  explanation  of  tho  breakdown  of  tho  Hawaiian  pooplo 
lios  in  their  effort  to  adapt  thorns olvos  to  western  life  and 
standards.  ■ .bore  -■■/oac'TSwo  tilings  which,  set  mod  to  have  a bearing 
on  their  breakdown  and  susceptibility  to  tuberculosis  - living 
in  houses  and  wearing  clothing,  Thoir  clothing  was  only  of  the 
slightest  but  ay  -arontly  there  wt^a  groat  difference  between 
having  tho  skin  entirely  exposed  to  sun  and  air  and  having  it 


iiUS  Sift 


Aftor  I had  soon  fclio  southorn  and  oar. torn  parts  of  Asia  I 


1307  wanted  to  bo cone  wro  ulOT/olJP  nonualntod  with  he  northern  „-ort} 
'va!^/  Iberia  and  dentrnl  Asia  belonged  to  ; snia,  I dooidod  to 
a proliinlmry  visit  to  th©  centers  fran  vihioh  usslan  culture 
radiates.  It  was  a brlof  visit  nogoly  eewepl..  / lm  ai isnor 


undo,  Sssrael  Smith  and  his  fanlly  who  had  sport  many  years  in 
cnia. 

At  tho  tiiis  of  this  visit  I began  to  feel  son® tiling  of  the 
genius  of  the  Ri  scion  people  and  used  frequently  to  attend  chur& 
sorvloos,  whore  tho  beauty  of  tho  ritual  and  tho  wonderful  sin  in 
p rofoundly  inprossod  no*  T o ailitrry  and  othor  rtusio  also  aovsfl 
no  and  I had  the  first  fooling  for  Russian  folk-songs,  viMol  o;  c 
then  heard  frequently  in  tho  various  gardens. 


. in 


of  arsnv; 


Ti  10  songs  of  tiro  gypsies  liad  a narvolous  quality  entirely 


thoir  own,  quite  different  frora  the  iussian  folk-songs,  and  - 
slos  kept  coning  up  to  ioaoow  and  otrograd  out  of  the  oontral 


provinces  to  make  thoir  for  times  by  their  songs  and  dances 
which  woro  different  from  these  of  tho  gypsies  around  Budapest, 


although  they  nr  the  sauo  into  of  fire* 

I also  hod  my  first  lonihmlrt)  Russian  painting;  throu^x 
frequent  visits  to  the  Tretyakov  Gallery  and  there  I first  saw 
tho  pointings  of  Vereshchagin. 

During  this  stay  in  .03  cow  I lived  in  the  Slavlnnski  Bazaar, 
on o of  tho  famous  hostolrios  of  tho  world.  The  Russians  had 
an  art  of  cooking;  all  thoir  own,  a sound,  wholosono  art  which 
can  be  compared  favorably  the  best  Pronch  and  Italian  cook- 

ing. Tho  Russians  aro  famous  breadmakers , and  there  was  no  hotter 
broad  anywliero  than  the  broad  of  os  cow;  even,  in  the  prisons 


across  biboria 


f/ 

theAlflrolt 


d in  the  prison  towns  was  a sort  of  pri- 


-wm-(  lU'dtjY.  A 1 t 

vileged  monopoly,  the  people  .of  these  term  a fa 


,/WU*-  f.fcu*Aw 


f t • . . 


fl/f  0'**  C ^ !**4v/. 

aplaenero  warp 1 entitle 

I / iXt 

e«l  i vws  it od  the  alescandor  llovski  - onn story;  ai- 


it  'try 


st  of  the  monastic  class  in 
>nf  imaed  and  roinforood  by  a visit  to  the 


though  I went  there  merely  to  hoar  its  famous  choir  I began  to 

y»  * iff* 

something  o;?  tho  great  !•* 

Rue  oia . Tills * vrail^feonf  ira 
other  groat  monastery  near  Mob cow,  tho  Trolt sko-Ror goyevskayn 

a£,.t~+ 

Lavra;  L.  began.  to  coo  n 000. hi. hog  of  the  root  Russian  .Inotooev  ucu 

ic.CW-4**^  f"U 

of  p llgrinag e-making . Although^politiooL  •«£»■.■  eel  r£  war  always 
limited  in  Russia,  there  was  no  liml-fr  to  feRp  famed  oi  ■ k.  ok.wu 
MfffCSlPiT  ffKe  Russians  Ibalk  v^y  freoiy  tuufl  talk  very  wellf  ti  c 
co^iiiien  •yeeple-wa  tne  a lfggQ.-saatthulU5^--^m1  roligiom  ::r k:f  rs 
a fro  uo:  u to  r.bjoct  of  couvo .untie  , / 

intimate  soul  problems  could  bo  discussed  perfectly  frooly  by 

two  muzhiks  » ——We  t .or  .Lev 

vfr  K w-hM  P"**— 

tlioi#-  T-lPo  yrM  1 ft  r,ifllr  1 ri^^nn  0f  tilOSQ  pllgr imagOS ✓ fchoro  «U 

always  a note  of  wondorful  onthusiasm  and  Joyousnoss.  There 

UMX^VVVw 

was  no  wider  democracy  in  the  world  that  the  democracy  aft  tho 
Orthodox  Church,  and  :.iie  -nor,  ants  and  the  simplest  peopSke  tale© 
their  positions,  in  the  church  In  an  easy,  natural  wa.  , t'isafc  00  h 


I 


1808 


- SO  - 


of  A ( «/?<?  ) 


J*. 


•ir 


onl^  dovolopod  through  a-  ll£1etlus"'or^ox  ^ ori  on 

,.->0^0,  bond  or  . .-ilgrins  t — mi  at  o ;onast  ry  4ft  .o-  ;t  tuo 
fttlfillMjfoi  a plan  that  had  boon  projootod  70 are  boforo, 
with  tho  dot  alia  of  which  thajt4aoaM^ont.li*oly  familiar?  jbJ-  they 
lost  no  tins  in  getting  to  tho  orsontial  spirit  of  tho  norms - 
tory  and  drinking  its  refreshment  to  tho  full.  I have  not 

known  anywhero  olro  in  tho  world  religious  fooling  to  bo  so 

4tkt\\U.e  tA  0 

fully  and  so  joyously  efc intf.ua  r.»*t  As  tho  ibis  slang  aro  full  of 
music,  thoso  bands  of  pilgrims  spent  nuoh  tine  in  singing  ro- 
ll gious  and  folk-songs . 


vgorod  I had  my  fir  uaintanco  with  on* 
of  the  boautiful^dlstlnotivo  Russian  provincial  oayit  la*  Bw 
old  town  with  its  churches,  monasteries,  public  buildings  and 
walls,  perched  on  a high  ridge  above  tho  Volga  is  an  oooontinlly 
Russian  plaoo,  At  the  fair  I not  for  tho  first  tiro  tho  peoplo 
of  Siberia  and  Gontrnl  Asia  and  remember  especially  tho  Tatars 
and  the  people  from  Bokhara  arid  tho  Gauoasus.  Tho  Tatars  tra- 
velled far  and  wide  In  tlm  Russian  onplro  on  thoir  trading  ox- 
peditlons  and  woro  or  1 sod.  for  thoir  reliability.  Ono  frequently 
found  than  in  places  of  trust,  and  tho  groat  .express  Organizat5.cn 
of  Russia,  that  carried  on  a vast  oorvloo,  was  os sont lolly 
Tatar  in  its  struoturo  and  porsonnol;  it  had  tho  ontiro  oonfi- 
denoo  of  tho  C-ovomnont  and.  tho  pooplo  and  to  it  woro  oonsi  nod 
all  kinds  of  valuable  packages  for  safo  delivery,  oven  by  ti.o 


over:-.  :ont. 


In  the  spring  of  1888  I again  started  for  Russia* 
tlrao  I wont  by  way  of  Vienna  and  had  ny  first  vlcit  to  tin 
charming  city  of  Krakow,  tho  hearl  of  the  Polish  world. 

On  tho  way  from  Krakow  to  Kiev  I ran  aoross  a nuribor  of 
influential  men  from  tho  Balkans  who  woro  going  to  Kiev  to  tai  o 
part  in  tho  oolobrntion  of  tiio  onnivorsory  of  tho  introduction 
of  Ghristianity  among  tho  Slavs  through  tiio  ngenoy  of  tiio  h-Ic-v 
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apostles  Cyril  and  I iothodlun . It  van  an  inspiring  tine  to  go  to 
iov,  tho  religious  capital  of  Russia  and  a city  of  groat  bom 

A K 

Tin  history^is  in  mmy  ways  tho  history  of  Russian  culture.  It 
was  or  ;1  that  thoso^wy  over  800 , 000  pilgrims Athere  and  I 

had  ttt^flrst  i '’ia--p c.  ' nt  rollgious  prooocr.lonr 

that  form^so  important  a part  of  Russian  life.  Mr*  Smith,  a 
£cotol>  gontlonan  who  was  actin;  ar-  rltic  a Consul  and  ad  boon 
livin  in  Klov  same  twenty  years,  piloted  no  around  and  holpod  no 
to  boo  and  to  understand  tho  groat  drama. 

Ono  evening  ho  said,  'Tho  loiapr  I stay  in  iuacia,  tho  uoro 
diffioult  it  bo  comes  to  ooo  how  this  vast  machine  is  mnagod,  and 
I novor  got  ovor  the  amazement  of  sooing  it  turn  ovor  ovory  twenty- 
four  hours." 

Among  other  things  ho  took  no  to  tho  Bravaki  lionast  ry,  wiiiah 
Boomed  to  be  tho  center  of  the  f?an-&lavio  aspirations.  Ruse lan 
people  woro  very.  kind  to  :a  and  I was  hospitably  rocoivod,  os- 
, o dally  in  the  monasteries,  I could  not  holp  noting*  utoat  has 
boon  confirmed  many  timer  since,  that  tho  ouproiio  noto  of  those 
religious  procossions  and  pilgrimages  ms  ono  of  joy  in  ho  ful- 
fillment of  a long- ciieri shod  wish.  It  v;as  an  important  thing  in 
my  study  of  the  Russian  pooplo  to  get  personally  this  clear  im- 
pression of  the  power  and  breadth  of  thoir  roligious  llfo. 

Several  years  later  when  Mrs*  Crane  visit od  i iov  she  bogan 
to  convorso  with  an  aged  woman  pilgrim. 

rG.  Crane  asked,  " /hero  do  you  oo no  from,  bat  yid  .Lushka? " 

The  pilgrim  answer od,  "I  come  from  the  Government  of  ’err.:* 
hat  is  far  away,  r . Ornno  said.. 

"Yos,"  the  woman  replied, 

Mrs*  Crane  continued,  "How  did  you  oorae  here?" 

"I  enrao  like  the  rest  of  thorn,  on  foot." 

Mrs*  Crano  asked,  "bid  you  oomo  alone?"  and  got  tlio  answor, 
"Yes,  all  alone;  that  io,  ay  soul  and  I. 1 


I afterwards  loomed  that  this  was  a charact  eristic  fooling 
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among  millions  or  Russian  pilgrims  who  annually  usod  to  vic.it 
soi.io  shrine. 

Pro n .lov  I went  to  lioooow  tout  thio  tlno  did  not  stay  Ion;;. 

On  tho  way  to  Nizhny  Novgorod  I not  a Rub  cl-  n gentleman*  r. 

J 0*~ 

onvonov,  ■ — ^en^nr  nearlj  sixty  jmi^  wimiw  of  eas 

Geographical  Society,  a oooioty  with  a wido  ra  ga  of  aotivitioo. 

Ho  was  ontiroly  natural  and  cordial  in  tho  Russian  fashion  and 
after  we  had  talked  ovor  a groat  many  things  ho  aokod  no  if  I 
load  ov  u»  visitod  a Russian  country  ostato. 

I told  him  that  I had  nevor  dono  so  and  he  said*  "You  ou$it 
to  do  it;  the  lifo  on  such  an  ootafco  la  a charact eristic  tiling  in 
Russian  cocloty.  About  sixty  miles  from  hero,  in 
Ourosoovo,  Government  of  Ryazan,  is  ny  ©state,  and  ny  brother* d 
ostato  adjoins  nine.  I hnvo  many  nephews  and  niocec  who  will  bo 
glad  to  soo  you  and  X advise  you  to  stop  off  and  pay  us  a visit." 

I accepted  the  invitation, 

Mr*  Semyonov  in  his  early  years  had  made  a reputation  as  a 
traveler  in  »ee6hwe stern  China*  ocpooially  in  the  Tien  Shan^  and  ' 
in  lator  years*  when  tho  Government  wonted  to  honor  r*  :onyonov 
for  his  long  yoars  of  nor vice,  ho  was  given  tho  title  of  Count 
Semyonov  Tlan-Shanskl.  .if tor  his  travels  in  China,  r.  Semyonov 
was  askod  to  talc©  tho  post  of  Soorotary  of  the  Committee  for  the 
li.  sanclpat ion  of  the  Sorfs.  Count  "lostovtsov,  who  was -the  •-roci- 


dont  of  the  Committoo*  dlod  at/tho  ond  of  his  groat  task  in  the 
arms  of  . Baee&o.  * .or  many  yoars  realised  the  no- 

oosslty  o-  ov-ianol.-.'-tin..  ho  serfs*  tout  thA^nitibor  W r-oaf  vrsr. 
great  and  tho  Govomnont  oould  not  faoo  tlio  problem  of  millions 
of  pooplo  wandering  around,  without  oottlod  homes.  ft  or  tlio 
disaster  in  tho  Crimea,  how over,  it  was  felt  that  the  problem 
roust  bo  facod  and  colvod. 

Although  Nicholas  I was  ono  of  tlio  most  autocratic  of  tho 


Russian  tsars  ho  determined  tliat  his  con,  Alexander  II*  should 
a liberal  oduoatlon  and  liavo  tlio  opportunity  to  associate 


t he  young  non  of  Ills  gemoration*  Tims  whan  Aloxandor  IX 
docldod  to  take  tli©  problem  of  tlie  serfs  in  hand  ho  know  how  to 
choose  the  non  In  sympathy  with  hie  ldoac  to  holp  Mfi  In  carrying 
•;  .0  out.  Iio  advice  and  holp  of  tho  able a-  ' lib  or  1 , ion 

frit,.  i/t  < i^dP  ( m tl< 

were  sought  and  granted* .and  tho^hazu&lng  of  this  groat  problem 
was  a tribute  to  Russia*  e political  goniuc,  both  In  tlio  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  tho  program,  There  woro  for  moro  sorfs  In 
Russia  than  there  were  negrooo  In  Anorioa,  but  there  was  no  war, 
haring  a period  of  fifty  yonrs  thoro  was  a ti  o of  half -liberation. 
Every  peasant  was  given  a plot  of  ground  which,  during  this  time, 
ooulc!  not  be  disposed  of  and  they  paid  f r it  at  t o 2, 

a year,  Tho  Govomnont  bought  tills  land  tho  old  proprietors,  . 

issuing  bonds  which  ran  for  Jfchitt  fifty-year  period,  ani  ■ I 

pe» — n-.  o •? /v, t-  it  wan  doliboratoly  planned  to 

nek o a beginning  in  tho  political  education  of  tho  peasant c by 
.giving  them  almost  entiro  control  of  their  village  communities 
•ml  a certain  r o./o  tn  tho  ~o  ir.tvo&  n * such  nr  L 
education,  roads  and  public  wolfaro. 

■r*  Sonyonov  told  me  this  story  and  introduood  no  to  Ills 
brother*  who  had  also  had  a part  in  the  work  of  tho  oom  JLsslc  . 
Afterwards*  when  I onw  Mm -In  Petrograd.  he  Introduced  no  to  Mr* 
Lananakl,  wlio  worked  out  tiio  financial  .roblono  of  tho  emancipa- 
tion, Tho  whole  ploturo  of  tho  ononolpation  of  tlio  serfs,  the 
onthuslasn  ant  fino  spirit  of  tho  young  tsar,  his  aotivo  coopera- 
tion and  loyal  support  bo  tlio  corn  liss  ion  charged  with  tho  roepo:  - 
slbility,  and  tlio  dovotod  loyalty  of  the  wholo  of  R ocia*  o society 
in  realising  thin  mrgnifioont  work  ic  one  of  tho  groat  storios 
of  tho  world* 

The  survivors  of  tho  llttlo  group  aosociatod  with  tho  oaan- 
oipation  booamo  my  best  and  nort  valuable  Russian  friends*  Shay 
always  met  on  the  19th  of  February  in  con  msmoration  of  the  groat 
ovont*  and  whorovor  I was  in  tlio  world  on  that  day  I always  ses.it 
them  a m on  sago  and  always  had  a syapa  tlio  tic  rooponse,  Tho  nuabor 
kept  diminishing  until  1910  when  Hr*  Semyonov  was  tlio  only  cur- 


vi vine  nortoor  and  I lilt  tho  last  message  frontman  Carte  ( 'i  )=f 


Wo  aolajov.-lodged  y :logra : in  .’dr.  own  handwriting,  tout  diod  o. 

i'oxi  wookc  lator  at  tho  0,30  of  ninoty-throo  after  or.,  activa  and 

useful  life.  For  fcj  de^devotodj^pujolf  to  the  Qeo- 

.rc  , uo;.'-i  -ooioty  and  jhlso  oi'-jcuiigod  tho  /c  or.  tific  Census  of 

Hub  si  a,  Semyonov  was  gwefefttofry  ^tho  (ja oat  widely-  OMNI  and  iwrrfc 

estoaniod  person  in  tho  Russian  empire *His  position  was  so  unique 

that,  whan  ho  appealed  to  00:10  of  the  brigands  of  tho  Caucasus 

to  appear  before  hie  agents  and  givo^-ccrtaln  f note  valuable  for 

»U  TUi^f  ef:  (fa  (Tn/(Wr 

tho  oonsus#  there  was  no  hoaitot longin’  accepting  Ms  word  that 
thoy  would  not  in  any  way  bo  rioloated, 

**  ®.  Semyonov’s  house  I frequently  ran  across  young 
Dostoyovakl,  nephew  of  tho  author,  who  usocl  to  havo  charge  of 
gafcu  /win  oonr  .u  statistics  In  tho  dooortj  of  Central  Asia*tf*-*-A 
:Une»haa  t*>-4»eH*ifei»d»--feei....aeyer  tho  various  caravan  rout  os. :.horo- 


» (j.  X 


ever  I traveled  in  Russia  later  on,  or  when  I was  in 
Vb£U-*»  V 

amA  wanted  to  seo  anyone,  tho  name  of  onyonov  caused  no  to  bo 


X spent  two  weeks  on  thoicratate  where  -fefe 


well  received* 

a groat 

nany  young  people  .doing  exaotly  the  tilings  that  youn  people 
would  bo  doing  in  tho  count ry  at  home*  There  woro  nany  or.cur- 
sions  with  piokicking,  horseback  riding,  boating  on  tho  river, 
swimming  and  tonnis,  a aide-  ■ ■**<&*■,  4horo  Toro  tho  fan  opera- 

tions on  a largo  sonic. 

Ono  day  vjhil<P  wsdkiele^ along  with  Mr*  Semyonov  ho  pointed  fee* 
N 

f ■//>  r. fl  ] q T| ^ n-^^frrrttrr . c lying,  'fhono  aro  t :o  ostatos  of  t-  1*0.  > 
kin  fa-iily,”  and  ho  told  no  the  story  of  Ms  rolations  1 1th 

:o*opotkin. 

Ho  had  known  Kropotkin  all  his  lifo  and  had  a vory  warm 
sympathy  for  him*  X Kropotkin  was  f indin  it  difficult  to  ac  - 


just  himself  to  -tho  political  life  of  Russia  in  tlio  lator  years 
of  tho  reign  of  Aloxandor  II,  ^Mr*  Homyonov  sent  ui  on  a goo  ;r.r 
leal  mission  to  Asia*  Kropotkin  was  thero  for  a long  time  and 
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did  Ms  work  so  well  that  ho  was  wrr *5gL  one  of  tho  foremost 
geographers  of  Asia,  After  a tine  Kropotkin  wanted  to  com o back 
to  Russia  and  r»  Somyonov  nado  Mm  oorotary  of  the  Geographi- 
oal  hocioty.  : till  noticing  tho  strain  on  j ronotkin' s loyalty, 

s*r, 

Mr,  Semyonov  again  sent  him  out  of  atrografl,  this  time  to  study 

' ( r\ 

glaciers  v«flsk  in  Finland*  aqalr^ho  came  hack,  ■ei^\^nga3ai/hd|  folt 
tho  political  position  intolerable . 

.r.  Semyonov,  who  looked  u on  ropotkin  almost  as  ug&t  n 
son  said  to  him,  "I  will  toll  you  about  ray  own  lif  in  Russia, 

0 accomplished  much  in  tho  oarlior  years  of  tho  reign  of  Alexan- 
der II,  but  at  present  reaction  is  onj  neither  you  nor  I can  do 
anything  politically  for  tho  present,  but  e oan  i serve  in  other 
ways  and  that  is  what  I an  trying  to  do.  You  have  a fine  scien- 
tific nind  and  can  put  your  political  plans  aside  for  a time  and 
be  of  great  service  to  Russia  on  the  scientific  side.  ..ator  on 
you  will  probably  have  another  o ort  a Ity  to  help  hor  politi- 
oally.  liatj^you  ahould  do  exactly  as  I do,  koe;  apart  from  poli- 
tical affairs." 

This  talk  quieted  Kropotkin  for  a ti  10  and  he  went  baokto  his 
goograpMoal  work.  Agas^somethlng  ooourrod  in  tho  Government 
which  outraged  ro  otlcin.  Again  he  ont  to  see  r.  Semyonov j the 
latter  tried  t qulot  hla  and  explain  his  doctrine. 

After  a time  when  tho  strain  was  getting  to  bo  too  nuoh  for 
Kropotkin  Semyonov  said  to  him,  "How,  Kropotkin,  you  know  how  I 
am  trying  to  work  out  my  ora  problems  of  life  and  I wish  very  nuoh 
t you  could  see  thi  [ do*  k i if  at  any  tine 'you  oome 

to  the  conclusion  that  you  cannot  bo  satisfied  to  work  in  tho  way 
that  I am  doing,  you  must  cone  and  frankly  toll  mo  so  and  resign 
your  office." 

Lator  ropotkin  on  o to  s*.  Semyonov  and  said  gawy— frankly, 

1 fool  that  I must  not—anfl  resign  ray  office. 
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Afterwards  ;tl:ln  W&e.  1&  exile  in  Rngland  Kr#  Semyonovfe 

own  position  was  so  so  euro  that  ho  could  com  lunioato  with  him  and 
Give  him  things  to  do,  and  J^eMtibag  afterwards^ to  know  Kropotkin, 
fro  uont^mossagQD  from  on©  to  the  other. 

After  tho  revolution  of  1905  ir.  Semyonov  gnvo  mo  a lessogo 

for  him,  saying,  "I  laxow  how  much  Kropotkin  lovos  Russia;  he  must 

have  a groat  longing  to  return  to  spend  Mo  last  years  hero*  Toll 

i fJh 

him  I ir^fvto  him  to  return  and  assure  hla  of  a position  hero  in 
A 

Russia  so  that  ho  oan  spend  his  last  days  happily#” 

Kropotkin  was  touched  by  tho  message  and  thought  about  it 
for  a while,  finally  saying,  "No,  I am  too  much  tied  up  now  with 
ay  life  In  England  and  ay  only  daughter  feels  entirely  at  home 
hero.  I think  I -v^Hrl  have  to  stay. 

Ten  years  later#  however,  he  and  his  daughter  did  return 
to  Russia  at  the  tine  of  the  groat  revolution;  I saw  him  fre- 
quently in  1917  when  he  v/as  in  s&e  bod  in  the  Kremlin,  seriously 


ill.  No  was  afterwards  turned  out  and  an  old  Russian  fa. illy  took 

p-v  J mvo-u  a 

him  in  aa^oared  for  him  until  ho  died.  is  oonrrifrlen  was  paral- 
leled by^anotner  great  Russian  spirit,  .loldianov,  who  died  about 
the  same  time  at  Tsarskoe  Sale#  both  very  unhappy  over  the  results 
of  the  rovolutlon  wMoh  they  had  boon  longing  for  for  so  many  years. 

In  the  year  1900  Semyonov  had  f ini  shod  Ms  work  on  tho  ./onsus 
of  Russia.  II©  was  then  in  Ms  oorly  eighties,  but  Ms  enthusiasm 
for  serving  Ms  country  had  not  in  any  way  diminished,  anti,  Wule 
looking  around  for  sometMng  more  serious  to  do  ho  wrote  a aharm- 
lnglittle  monograph  on  the  minor  Dutch  painters,  of  whose  works 
he  had  a fino  collection^  v.M4h,on  Ms  death  wer^  left  to  the 
state.  Then,  realizing  the  necessity  of  organizing  and  maklr 
acoosslblo  Ms  vast  knowledge  of  Russian  geography,  lie  planned 
an  encyclopedia.  I saw  Mn  vdien  ho  doolded  to  •undertake  tills 
work  at  tho  ago  of  olghty-throo;  ho  wont  at  it  with  all  tho  en- 
thusiasm of  a young  man  and  finished  it  before  he  died.  It  is  a 
classical  work,  wMoh  liar,  servod  as  a model  for  many  others  of 
its  kind. 


•■ixeevttijft  ’resident  liot  I know  of  no  ono  also  in  my  own 

tine  who  has  given  such  long,  fruitful,  and  helpful  services  to 

Ms  country  £ treffi~hro  >0%-?— tyli  io~nl.  to  the  highest 

degree  a spirit  of  profound  sympathy  and  desire  to  aid  their 

(a/*-*  f W 

generation  in  a most  gracious  way,  Semyonov  had  hlyy  sixty  years 


at 


the  ho r,(i  of  tho  Geographical  oclct.  , I. — nralleHtf  resi- 


dent  ,liot » s 


arc  at  Larvard,  Tho  last  tine  I saw  r, 
7 


Semyonov  was  in  tho  year  1907,  when  ho  gave  ne  the  message  to 
carry  to  Kropotkin* 

ft or  tho  visit  to  OurosGovn  X wont  with  hr.  Thomas  Smith, 
the  eldest  con  of  Samuel  Smith,  on  a journey  into  tho  couthorn 
part  of  Russia,  going  directly  to  Kislovodsk  in  tho  Caucasus. 

It  was  summertime  and  ono  could  soe  representatives  of  the  nr-:  - 
nificont  raoes  of  the  Caucasus/' who  oame  thoro  to  drink  its  waters, 
enjoy  its  promenades  and  its  sooioty,  From  . .Islovodsk  we  made 
an  oxcunslon  to  Elbruz  and  from  iatigorsk  visited  the  port  of 
Novorossisk  which  the  Russians  wore  then  just  beginnlrg  to 
develop.  From  Vladlkavkas  we  crossed  to  T if lie  by  the  magnifi- 
cent Georgian  military  road,  spending  a day  at  Kazbek  and 
climbing  up  to  its  glaoiers.  In  oarlior  years  I had  boon  much 
interested  in  glacier  action  but  had  not  boon  able  to  soo  one; 

I tried  a numbofc  of  tines  in  Switzerland,  but  prolonged  rains 
L ays  interfered.  EiiMk  is  ew>*^  seventeen  thousand  foot  'high 
with  five  fine  glaolors;  thoro  was  also  tho  old  fortification 
over  Kazbek.  As  an  ethnographical  study  no  part  of  tho  world 
excels  tho  Caucasus  in  its  pioturosquenoss.  It  is  chopied  up 
into  many  valleys  isolated  by  high  passes,  curing  the  agos  tills 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  tho  lack  and  tho  Caspian  ooas, 

fl  A vK  < h A 

connecting  .uropo  and  • nia,  has  boon  n grvmt  rnntn  end  during 


of  many  tribes  imd  for 


t-:’e  MlgrptVftr)  fragae 

another  boon  doper;  If.  in  those  valleys;  with  little  connection 

TiL (->•<  bx-*l 

with  their  noiglibors  'tteoydiavo  maintained  for  contur lea  their 


languages,  customs  and  costumes 


The  only  outsido  in- 
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fluonoerithat  suoooodod  In  r ally  ponotrating  to  thorn  w»s  .irst, 
Christianity  will  oh  followed  tho  highroads,  and  tlion  Mohammedanism 
will  oh  r -ached  Intotlio  wonotost  volleys. 

(,  tUf  t 

On  til©  J oumoy^Id  beoaiio  very  much  intorostod  In  the  story 
of  tho  groat  Daghestan  olilof  ShaayX  vfiw  was  the  only  one.  who  over 

W'  AJULA. XXv-«^ 

suoooodod  In  unifying  these  tribes  .A^e  them  again^  the 

BdwSrS! 


a ahd.l> 


agproaeh-of-  the  • lus  si  an  sM  a3^-g'iiooowdwd"Bl"^jjytesjy 
iMnniaintained  a wondorful  and  suooeseful  dofens©  for  over  thirty 
years,  during  tho  whole  period  of  his  aotlvo  llfo.  Ho  finally  sur- 
rendered to  General  Bariatinsky  -*w*d  was  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration by  tho  : . solans/  and  allowo  to  proceed  to.Iiocoa. 

After  the  Crimean  arA  wusoIn^Eelfc  tho  high  value  of  the 
Caucasus  and  wont  after  its  conquest  systematically. 

At  Tiflis  one  folt  tho  ■'to  act;.  wf-'ftho  llfo  of  the  Bast  in  the 
bazaars,  ha  tho  streets  and  in  tho  oof  foe  houses,  X boon  :o  acquainted 
with  a number  of  fine  Georgian  and  Armenian  families  who  had  for 
such  a long  time  disputed  the  control  of  this  protty  capital  town. 

I visltod  many  of  tho  churches  and  none. stories  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tiflis.  There  I «T?ro  saw  wersian^  who  were  me  reliant s in  the 

. (A 

bazaars^  Jmo  most  j rosperous^had  itlful  house  in  or  cion 

stylo,  tho  arohitocts  v»i  n+r-fr-f.  being  iaportod  from  . orsia. 

e made  an  excursion  to  Baku  to  soo  tho  oil  development 
although  I enjoyed  most  tho  charming  osloa  rrrrn±nc^  on  tho  odgo 
of  -fehS  town;  they  were  snail  in  sir.©,  but  beautiful  in  design.  I 
did  not  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  osloms  at  this  time.  There 


were  also  still  a few  Boroaatrinns 


Batun  was  only  a port  and 


a, 

O « /. 


tiona,  fyo  then  took  steamer  to  ijEoodosin  in  tho  Crimea,  mid  there 

I mado  tho  acquaintance  of  the  wonderful  -larino  artist,  Aivasovnki, 

j-’roi.i  ffftoodoaia  vo  drove  to  havasto >ol  4f/  t-'rnntar’s  alon  the 

(/  yn  tf\A 

beautiful  highway,  visiting  Yalta  and  Livadia.  o -«£»<r  nado  ox- 

f h i.  A V 

our  a ions  in  and  around  Sevastopol^  Shovel  said  goodbye  to  lb?. 
Smith  who  returned  to  Moscow  virhil©  I proceeded 


o particular  attrac- 
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coffoo  house  at  dusk  ono  evening.  Tills  time  Beltsohoff  took 
the  &>#^oide  and  was  killed  in  itambuloff 's  place.  By  contact 
with.  Bulgaria  was  briof  this  tin©  as  the  country  was  In  turmoil 
and  I tos  on  an  entirely  different  Journey.  1 stopped  over  night 
in  Adrlanoplo  and  discovered  an  old-fashioned  Turkish  town,  hut 
littlo  touched  by  huropo,  and  liad  tho  first  visit  to  ^ beautiful 


10 s quo  of  liultnn  Selim. 

f/\c^ 


aefarj,  oir 


Ax\xXC^ 

Constantinople  I took  a boat  along  the  nopfcft  slioro 


of  tlio  Black  Sea,  making  sovoral  stops  on  tho  way  to  Batura.  The 
town  that  I .?  rticularly  onjoyod  on  that  part  of  my  journey  was 


A>rnpaaant,  another  delightful  old-fashionod  Turkish  town,  very 

GO 

littlo  touched  by  Europe.  At  T If 11s  I discovered  a valuable  and 

ur.oful  littlo  man,  Roston,  a Circassian.  o had  boon  raised  in 

tho  family  of  an  exiled  French  nobleman  and  spoke  a simple  but 

pure  French  as  well  as  a number  of  languages  of  tho  Caucasus, 

Including  Tntai)  which  made  hln  valuable  for  my  journey.  o 

prooeoded  to  Baku  and  crossed  ti  e Oasp^flh  Sea  to  ^ rasnovodsk. 

Central  Asia  at  that  time  was  under  a railitnry  governor  and 

speoial  pomission  nad  to  ho  obtained  to  travol  thoro.  nr. 

Semyonov  had  already  arranged  for  permission  and  had  sent  me  a 

number  of  lottors  which  I picked  up  at  Tiflis.  I had  boas  told, 

however,  that  the  Government  of  Control  Ania  was  vpry^^booratic 

and  did  not  always  rosooct  perialts  which  oano  fro.  i , - otnrgr ad fS~ 

A 

that  at  i rasnovodslc  an  .mo r loan,  who  had  that  permission  was  being 

rob'uruod""myrcr*  tho  Caspian  • oa.  I had  made  the  acquaintance 

of  a delightful  Russian  writer,  Aig.no  Markov,  who  traveled  ftnd 

wroto  a groat  deal  about  Russia.  Ho  urns  a popular  writer  who  know 

his  way  around;  .end  ho  gave  me  a piece  of  valuable  advice  which 

P't  C CvfiA, 

was  useful  thon  and  later;  and.  that  not  Jaa  roly  too  much  on  my 
A&wJLA, 

papers  but ^go  right  ahead  just  as  though  I had  a perfect  right  to 
A*  . — • 

be  ^ihera,  As  thousands  of  Russians  were  doing  same  tiling^ I 

probob ly  would  not  bo  disturbed/  whoreas,  if  I were, I could  al- 
ways show  my  papers.  During  my  stay  in  Central  Asia  I was  not 
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onoo  asked  for  papers  or  passports. 

Ono  of  our  stops  was  at  Goolc  Tope,  the  former  capital  of 
the  Tokico  Turkoman,  makers  of  the  mo  nt  beautiful  car  to  ts  of 
Central  Asia.  The  carpets  that  are  known  as  Bokhara  rugs  are 
not  mad©  Aolvhnra  but  are  made  by  tlio  various  Turkoman  tribes. 


w t 

tl  :o  ...  crossed  too  Caspian  oa  the  xooraialk*  made  a beautiful  rug. 


but  the  most  boa  tlful  of  all  tlio  Turkoman  rugs  were,,  undoubt odly 
the  Tokl;© . The  Tekko  was  also  the  strongest  military  tribo  of 


oastorn  province  of  Persia.  The  artists  who  node  the  rugs  carried 
tlio  designs  in  tholr  heads  and  passed  thorn  on  from  generation 
to  generation;  they  preparod  tlio  material  for  tlio  rugs  and  over- 
saw tlio  work,  but  tho  aotual  wosA;  of.  weaving  was  done  by  Persian 
slaves. 


a 

reserved  for  Skobolov.  to  parry  out  this  design.  (1880-1881) 
hen  he  finally  smashed  the  capital  the  f rst  tiling  ho  did  was 
to  free  something  like  two  thousand  Persian  slaves,  and  tho 
beautiful  rug-making  art  of  the  Tokke  tribe  was^  destroyed  fnrnvnr . 
Skobelev  pursued  tlio  standard  Russian  policy  in  dealing  with  tho 
Tekko;  he  punished  them  sevoroly  and  thon  turned  around  and  pur- 
sued  the  contrary  policy,  boing  very  kind  c ful.  soloctJ 

v.  oil  :ost  import  nt  men  for  political  n ’dlitnry  positions. 

. .o  ion  W.  whom  tho  Tokico  trusted  were  ,iade  judges  and  adminis- 
trators so  far  as  possible,  and  the  military  men  woro  brought 
into  the  regular  Russian  army  system. 
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■v , orayonov  had  given  no  a letter  to  Kuropatkln,  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  Central  Asia,  one  of  bkobolov’s  oMof  aidos  during 
both  tin  Turkish  ■~ax  and  the  Turkoman  Ma  had  had  an  ex- 

oollont  career  as  an  administrator^!  was  anxious  to  so©  him,  but 
at  that  time  ho  wan  off  at  a groat  distance  and  I was  unable  to 
roach  him;  I only  saw  him  afterwards, 

o t&jjua  visited  AoMiabad,  not  a very  Interesting  town  at  that 
time,  and^proooedod  to  lierv,  Tho  chief  interest  of  Morv  was  in 
her  ruins  and  her  history;  there  was  not  muah  life  thore  at  the 
ti  10.  orv  Is  ap  urently  a natural  place  for  an  important  city 
-ae^the  ruins  of  many  cities  are  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  test 
one.  orv  war  last  destroyed  the  irriga  Ion  works,  on 

which  the  tovm  depended,  wore  also  destroyed  and  as  thoy  had  not 
been  restored  at  that  time  the  town  was  entirely  dead.  The  ruins 
themselves  are  not  especially  Inter  os  ting  except  for  one  beauti- 


fully proportioned  mosque,  of  which  enough  was  left  to 


idea  of  Its  former  boauty.  There  wore  also  samples  of  tile  work 
/OMtx  litew 

near  the  oontor  vhoro  tile- taking  had  Its  ori  ;in. 
or  on  we  passed  the  delightful  city  of  AaWu^  which  had 


auoh  e£  the, history  and  whl-oh-  waa  much  in  the  sane  state  of  pre- 

feXU 

nervation  as  Merv,  and  iiihlsh-lswsr  sa  was  ^thoroughly  explored  and 
studied  by  lafael  Pumpelly, 

tafael  Pumpolly  had  a distinguished  care  or  A^-suvurul  AnairnSSn 

f>n(1  ■:-ir»npnnn  nutowi  ■«  4 M n -nr4--ywv**v  i ITU  as  a 

A*'  , 

mining  engineer,  and  ^ageunt^  Ills  midclo  twenties  was  invite^  to 

China  to  study  its  mineral  rosouroea^by  Li  nun^g-cha^T^he 

traveled  extonsivoly  in  China  and  beoano  perfootly  saturated  with 

the  spirit  o.  returning'  across  Siborla  in  the  wintertime  by 

J MHV  Ca 

sledge.  Some  sixty  years  ago  he  wrote  a delightful  book,  oross 
Aola/^  one  of  the  earliest  books  which  had  apgreat  influence  in 
inspiring  no  to  tr  avel  there.  All  Ms  life  hs£  ^on^imod  to  bo 
under  the  influence  of  this  vision  of  Asia;  h©  loved  Asia  with 
all  his  heart,  always  returning  to  it.  A 
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Ih*'*'*^*"  >f 

lii  hi#  j*wwnts*of  lolr-x  ro,  -r-iuu.il';  After  a nnooossful  oare or  as 

fv  . V 

\ ii^nlng he  accepted  on  invitation  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 


-m 


ion  to  take  blue  loader a!ilp"T>f  a soiontlj^cj>x^editlon  to  exploro 


thoroughly  the  lit  lo  town  of  i&j^aar*  lent  a delightful  and 
profound  memoir  on  this  work,  Kost  of  hie  covings  which  ho  had 


& 


athorod  -os^  a lining  engineer  woro  put  into  the  r uo core fuLnfar;  i- 
ing  venture  in  North  Carolina  which  he  called  Samarkand*  fin  a 


fCtAA 


'famous  old  restaurant  in  Hew  York  ho-  o.noo  coy  on  oxoellont  picture 
f by  the  ,<  ssian  artist,  Rowon,  of  the  University  Square  of  Samar- 
kand* The  Gorman  proprietor  of  the  roctaurant  load  picked  up  this 
lure  at  a solo  in  Bunich.  lion  Mr,  lump oily  oaoe  to  town  we 
would  frequently  moat  in  tills  restaurant under  the  picturo, 
and  toast  Saraarkondy  hntar  on  in  life  I snot  Ur*  Pumpelly  at 
Dublin,  New  IiaapsMre,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  years  we  were 
the  boot  of  friends,  for  no  one  of  ny  fri  .is  had  r^f.nrt 

•hun-h  hn  hnri  ^ so  warn  an  appreciation  of  Central  Asia,  This  friond- 
ship  continued  until  Ww  Y«»y^last  days  when  I nado  an  excursion 
to  eeo  hi  .owport  in  tlie  summer  of  1923, 

On  irot  journey  to  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  I did  not  know 

of  the  lovolinoss  of  Chard zirni  and  orossod  tho  Ckrus  Rivor  without 
stopping  there,  going  directly  to  Bokhara,  Tho  foEcinatic 


Wi 


Bokhara  claimed  all  of  my  interest  from  tiio  first  hour,  54^  is 
known  to  its  Inhabitants  as  Bokhara-i- sherif  j thero  was  a saying 
tliat  in  the  rest  of  the  world  the  light  descends,  but  in  Bokhara 
tho  light  ascends. 


I was  made  comfortable  in  the  Russian  mission,  just  outnldo 

IV"* *■ 

pff  the  town, /then  in  charge  of  the  very  remarkable  man,  Lessar, 


who  had  begun  Ms  life  as  an  onglneor,  turning  later  to  diplomacy 

in  CSnritTi'il  Asia- 


in  whioh  ho  had  groat  success,  . -Mlo  "vigj 

A(^r  f,d<C(  L r( (a.  I-  m 

boundary  dispute  oano  upwind  ho  originated  and  successfully  applied 
tho  theory  of  an  otlinograpMonl  boundary  as  distinot  from  a goo- 
grapiiioal  and  military  boundary.  Tills  act  rovoalod  Ms  value  to 


/W<U- 

the  Hus  clan  Government  and  ho 


ftrgw'oi'—tita vary  diffi- 


cult mark  of  managing  tho  Bolcharians.  hen  I •yeroonaH,-,  know  him 
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in  1891  he  was  oven  then  vei'}j  "TTlUih  ■ uf^  a physiol  wreck  and  had 
to  take  constant  injections  of  strychnine  but ^ was  indomitable 
in ^lifs  work. 


V 


was  thoroughly  fascinated  by  the  Russian  prob- 


lem of  Central  Asia,^  Ho  was  not  allowed  much  of  a budget;  andi?n 


used  to  work  night  after  night  on  his  affairs, 


chief  aide 
fassily  de  Klemn, 


i. 

at  the  time  was  a young  dragoman  of  twenty-five,  i 
who  had  a useful  knowledge  of  twelve  languages. 

The  bazaars  s^Bokhara  at  that  time  were  the  most  beautiful 
I had  ever  seen.  All  the  old  hand  industries  were  at  their  highest 

point.  Their  sL Iks  were  especially  famous;  thef,  had  a faultless 

" i-trt  * A 

sense  of  color  that  was  almost  mathematical  and„ ©jaiy  ®bhe  old  dyes, 

A 

themselves,  were  dressed  in  the 


richest  of  garbs,  crownirry  the  whole  costump  .'.with  the  1 
spotless  white  turban;  as  the  turban  was  supaoged  to 


were  boing  used-,  iub  „ ■ < 

tTWW, 

high, 
be  the 

shroud  bat er .qb.  it  was  always  perfectly  immaculate.  The  art  of 
trading  in  Bokhara  was  a sort  of  cult  and  nowhere  in  the  world 
was  it  more  artistically  done. 

Of  course  I visited  the  important  mosques  and  madrasas  or 
universities,  searched  out  the  centers  of  the  various  quaint  sects, 
and  generally  became  saturated  with  the  life  of  a nice  Moslem 
town.  I was  there  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  when  n pan  n IM-o 

ta»-ge-4a>fco  the  city  at  night  ^sJrerr^At  was  unusually  bright  and  gay. 


After  the  -satmteh-a 
sart— of  Mosle! 


fcth-aef  Ramadan  came  tiro  first  day  of  Bairan*  which  is  a 
\ cjr  /fq  ) , 

mi^Easter.  \ On  that  day  yag-a— brftTy  start 

across  the  xELain^in  fresh  raiment  >and  I havo -»*et  wi fch  the  most 

v;onderfu^6olor^3pe'ctaclo  Al.'C  ojqQ,„c^^Ld.  wo  a spe.  The  Amir 

laada-^en-'homeb a ck;  with  his  golden  umbrella  «*w3r  some  thirty  of 

er1'  %-*>-  W o { ... > /./  _ 

his  followers  di  tho  rest  of  the  toxvn  proceeding  on  foot,  all  tr~  i 

.-to  r 

mosque  outside  the  town  which  ia  used  especially  for  Bairam  cele- 
brations. 

Of— oqtura o Bokhara  was  a vary  fanatical  town  and  after  the 
deaths  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly  in  1842  ^for  many  years)  no  European 
couH  get  a sight  of  that  Bokhara  life,|/ excepting  possibly  Vambftry, 
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X 


v/ho  m tier©  In  disguise.  (18G2-04)  Stoddart  and"  GonoXly 

were  venturesome  Doltish  of  floors  who jp  tart  ©d  to  work  their  way 

from  India  Saao^in  tho  oarly  fortlospy  way  of  ftontrol  Asia, 

They  had  a long  and  bittor  oxporlonco  In  Bokhara  and  finally 

■ 3 1:111  od  thoro,  Hi  was  fin  lntorostlng  o::nrx  lo  of  th©  wy  in 

/hio.’  no  ,:r  travels  ' .rou ;h  /•  r.ia  tfaaj^tho  story  of  tkoir  oapturo 

JgfiA  radiated,  in  ono  direction  towards  India,  and  In  the  othor 

diroctlon  through  Russia,  and  both  currents  not  in  London  with 

: u’prlsi  Identity  &L  dot: 'Hr. 

knowing  ai  this  spirit  of  fanaticism  of  tho  Bokharians  I 

was  always  very  oareful  but  I had  a difficult, driver,  (MM** 

Cossack,#  S-snrruneif-  sonotlmo:  or  drunk#  wto^ykept  g all 

kinds  of  little  tricks  on  tho  people  as  wo  wont  through  tho 

bazaars,  such  as  ora  eking  tho  whip  into  the  booths  or  bumping 

Into  ion  carrying  trays  on  thoir  heads;  ic  was  ontiroly  irroe 

pressiblo  in  this  >dfcss3==©f  drunken  humor.  r»nn  nw^-Tn  trove 

approach*^  a turning  in  the  bazaar  ho  started  up  his  horsos, 

A >u 

swung  around  tho  corner,  w&ftn  thoro  a .oarod  a fin©  old  >nt Io- 
nian on  a donkey  carrying  a baby*  j^jo  ran  squarely  into  thorn, 

ytuE-M 

turn  ? ng  o^r  .^and^  tiirowl»>'  tho  - into  the  rh  r corner  of  tho 


roadway,  -*s  Iho  ^ bazaar  popylo  hod  b on  got  tin;;  more  and  ,ioro 
^ ^ Lef  «*a  A 

incensed^thls  iftcttnT.ee  brought  S^crowd  to  th©  fcarantass  ia-a— 

war,,- .a^lted  ntaterr  . .any  of-trov.  h.d  tlioir  iJR-’-vos  drawn 

and  thoy  proooodod  to-fcaf  to  pull  tho  driver  from  Ms  seat.  Ho 


booano  vory-wueb.  alarmed  and  tho  situation  looked  t©  be  ...serious. 
^ a 

Hi©  only  weapon  that  I had  was  ono  of-  than o.  H ; ;lit  sill-:  umbrella^ 

weed  fnr  rotooticn.  against  tho  : in.  jar,  rat;  .or  inoffioiont 
4^ 

for  a situation^  end  as  soon  as  I began  to  t o it. 

X-fi  7&f 

started  ^ tinier  tho  tarantasr.  to  got  mo.  I 

folt  at  one©  tliat  tho  raost  sorious  ml  stake  would  bo  to  show  a 


sign  of  panic;  instead  of  recoding  I stopped  out  right  into  tho 
middle  of  tli©  crowd,  which  immediately  openod  up,  and  knowing 
that  tho  headquarters  of  tho  clxlof  of  polico  ef?  feho  -bfuaawr  was 
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only  a short  way  off,  I mad©  my  way  to  It.  In  a few  mononto  tiio 

( — \/  /V'* 

ciilof  hLm Ills  sides/ npproa  chad  >to  soo  wlmt  oould  do 

as  It  was  a Wi-  serious  natter  Jie^tarro^anythliit:  happened  a 

Russian.  Tho  drlvor  ©sotted  with  only  a boating  and  a groat 

fright^  Ml  ling  had  to  bo  don©  to  satisfy  the  jr  oprioto®#*. 

looking  around  for  a scapegoat  the  ciilof  of  polios  picked  on  the 

old  nan,  tho  baby  and  the  donkey,  -and  they"  oro  oont  to  prison. 

In  following  up  tho  .Inter ©sting  oonedy  I was  led  to  the  Bokhara 

prlsoiy  -md  In  a littlo  ooui*tyard,  lialf  covorod  over,  I found 

the  prisoners  all  crowded  together,  spending  part  of  the  tine  In 

the  shade  and  part  in  the  sun.  lion  a man  was  sent  to  prison 

It  was  up  to  hln  to  provldo  himself  vrlth  food  and  to  get  out  as 

/A, 

boot  do  oould  j ho  was  .'I: : ly  lost  rhwl  ho  could  not  do  do<mA  there 
was  no  doflnito  torn.  At  certain  tlaos  the  prisoners  wore  allowed 
to  go  through  tho  bazaar  in  a chain  gang  and  beg  for  broad. 

Peeling  that  it  mo  not  wise  to  lot  tho  Bokhorians  got  an 
Idea  that  they  had  fright oned  the  European  I rotumod  to  the  bazaar 
that  afternoon  entirely  alone,  wont  up  and  down  mil tlir  ugh  It  in 
ovory  direction  as  tliough  nothing  had  happ onod . ho  effort  was  nado 
to  aolost  no  and  tho  only  i—g ofc  of  tho  morning1  s ex- 

perience was  spitting  aftor  I had  passed  by,  which  was  supposed 
to  bo  suf ficint  expression  of  disapproval. 

^ ,/ho  most  intorosting  thing  about.  Jokhnra  was  th-o  cara- 

vansary life.  Bokhara  was  a groat,  ol<  -fashioned  roally  ./Arabian 
i hb  v os Ixi  town  doop  in  tho  heart  of  Asia.  It  was  a center 
of  religion,  education,  art  and  politios,  and  many  people  had  at 
Mats  made  . m thoro.  To  provide  for  those  visitors 

thoro  wore  many  caravansaries,  and  ovory  caravansary  had  its  lino 
of  trado.  Visiting  tho so  caravansaries  and  seeing  these  various 
•>ple  was  my  favorite  occupation.  In  this  I was  much  aided  by  a 
magnificent  old  north  Indian  Iloslou  merchant,  hhorlf^  Jdoon, 

a native  of  Shikarpur,  who  rftrr,  livtafc  in  the  Carol  lashid,  tho 
center  fior  the  people  of  Ills  district. 
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toon  I returned  In  tho  ovonlng  to  toll  Mr.  Lessor  about  ny 
experiences  of  tho  day  ho  was  intensely  intoroctod  and  used  to 
say,  "I  wish  so  nuch  that  I could  do  that  sort  of  thing  but  un- 
fortunately my  position  horo,  as  represent at lvo  of  tho  Hussion 
ovornmont,  prevents  me  £ into  tho  cit  . 

a delightful  place  in  Bokhara  wnore  I spent  nuoh  tine,  oe- 
pocially  4*y  iramadan,  was  at  t n groat  pool  of  the  mus  Dewon  Ighi, 
next  to  tlie  principal  mosque  of  Bokhara.  High  sycamore  troos  had 
grown  up  all  around  tills  pool  and  it  was  a favorite  lounging  plaoo 

t K 

of  tho  -oldiiirians#  -tiw^  most  . ictiros  10  spot* 

I had  spent  a month  in  Bokhara,  working  hard,  and  felt  that 

my  visit  was  at  an  erf  . .or  since  learning  of  Burton’s  expo ri once 

•..it:  i Is- walk  in  preparation  for  his  journey  to  ho  oca  and  Medina, 

I had  been  in  tho  habit  of  noticing  tho  way  in  which  people  walked, 

especially  in  the  East.  One  evening .1  wee  ent  wie  "TTT  the  city 

gates  -yuer  a young  man  appeared  usslon  costume  of  Chinese 

sllk^i  As  soon  as  I caw  loin  I said  to  myrolf,  •«*©  oortalnly  a 

Jzee  walk,  and  he  was  ■jjuux'iog TPWJBtnnie  siinilnr  te-mtne.  I 

addressed  him  in  ny  purest  Yankee  and  he  responded  at  once.  This 

U+J 

vr  chib  aid  Cary  Coolldgo.  As  ho  vms,  just 


stayed  to  visit  tho  city  with  him.  Then  we  proceeded  to  Samarkand 
and  there  we  took  in  tor  other  the  rroat  bonutv  of  tie  architectural 


Tamerlane,  aft  or  establishing  himself  firmly  with  Samarkand 
as  Ills  capital,  became  seriously  intoroctod  in  education  and  during 
hlw  own  time  built  an  important  university,  called  after  his  favor- 
ite Tatar  wife,  Bibi  Ilanum.  Ifw  alee  set  acids  a fine  hill  in 

L-mrn  nr,  ?‘- ■ fcy  r>pi»-pOWftfl . TllO 

first  univorsity  i.anrnm'i  ♦totn  n if n was  finished  by  Tamerlane’s 


grandson,  TJleg  Bog^  in  the  year  1434.  This  univorsity  had  a high 


on  tho  scene*  I gave  up  my  plan  of  leaving  iokhara  and 
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standing,  o specially  In  mthomaticc  and  astronomy,  Tho  socond 

university,  Tllla-Knri,  or  tho  gold-adornod,  was  flnlshod  about 

a century  Inter,  A third  university,  the  Shir-Dar,  or  lion  In 

tho  sun,  was  finished  about  1648,  • *wr throe- ■ IrundTOtT^tlhrs 

- In  there  l«w»t  At  ut  Aon  s^the--  err  inn  style  of  architecture 

roaches  jLts  highest  point?  they  aro  noble  buildings,  finely 

proportioned  and  a supremo  expression  of  tho  beautiful  Persian 

MjUa-v 

art  of  tiling/^ Tho  square  itsolf,  ospo dally  wHm  the  sunlight 

AOUs. 

;ho  •gorgeous  minaret c,  domes  and  walls  o no  of  the 
taclos  of  the  world.  It  was  the  Marketplace  of  tho  town, 
full  of  active  trading  and  in  Ramadan  there  wero  scores  of 
little  groups  listening  to  orators  and  story-t oilers. 


hfiTfl  plrrrr  ^ 1 1 'ir^TX^I  "'T- Mmen  I was  there  study 

• 

was  going  on  in  those  boautiful  buildings  which  were  so  full  of 
tudonts  throo  hundred  yearn 
inq  whether  frh*  -nf  w !»!»  «»»  in  store  for  Columbia, 

Uo  university  was  ovor  built  at  tho  fourth  comor  of  the 
square,  whei  PS  v/oro  numb  or  of  adobo  buildings.  In  one  of 
these  was  installed  a famous  ooolt,  formerly  in  tho  service  of  the 
Amir  of  Bokhara,  but  i-n  had  boon  obliged  to  floe  anfy established 
hints olf  in  Samarkand,  livory  day  I used  to  make  ay  way  thoro  and 
have  ono  of  his  excellent  pilaffs.  It  was  sorvod  to  me  on  tho 
second  floor,  reached  by  a ladder,  ..hero  I could  take  plenty  of 
time  for  tho  pilaff  and,  on  tho,.l.-ih.1.g1.Bta» 

's4*ie— on  joy  tho  life  and  beauty  of  the  square. 

On  leaving  Samarkand  I returned  to  tho  Caspian  Sea  by  the 
route  I had  oomo,  stopping  to  on joy  tho  luxurious  bathing  in 
its  salty  waters.  lj4hoy.  wont  to  Datum  and  tool:  the  vo,y  go  ossao 
-tottse  along  the  northern  shor'o  of  the  Blaok  Sea  to  Odessa. 

tod  tv;o  pi 


1 %Uu 
On  this  journey*!  toe 


passports,  ono  tho  regular  Ameri- 
can passport,  and  tho  other  a special  passports  which  is  some- 
tiiaes  givon  to  travolors.  Th*  apodal  passport  had  no  descrip- 
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tion  and  at  tho  tin©  of  stress  in  Bulgaria  I lot  an  American 
friend  who  was  traveling  with  m as  far  as  Constantinople,  Mr, 


to  carry  loin  through.  o parted  oo  ipany  nt 
Constantinople,  ho  going  homo  and  I going  out  to  Central  Asia, 
iio  noodod  tiio  special  passport  in  Turkey  and  to  roturn  to  the 
Balkans  and  agrood  to  mail  it  to  me  at  T if  lie , It  happened 
that  in  returning  to  Jiurope  my  official  passport  disappeared  " 
the  night  before  I arrived  in  Tiflls  where  it  was  necessary  to 
produce  a passport  once  more.  On  arriving. I went  at  onco  to  an 
rr Ionian  bankor,  who  bad  charge  of  ny  mail,  and  was  delight od  to 
find  tho  envelope  from  Vienna  with  the  imich-noodod  passport. 

In  Odessa  it  was  necessary  to  have  tho  passport  visaed  to  cross 
the  Russian  frontier  so  I sent  a commissioner  to  tho  chief  of 
Ice  with  it.  The  comics  loner  come  back  nftor  a short  tine, 
very  much  disturbed,  nd  said  that  the  chief  of  police  wantod 
to  soo  me, 

..hen  I arrived  before  him,  ho  said  rathor  sharp ly.  This 
passport  is  no  good,  you  have  no  business  in  this  country, 

I replied  that  all  I wanted  was  to  got  out  of  the  country, 
and  if  lie  would  fix  tho  passport  u I would  got  out  as  promptly 
as  possible , . ^ 


into  it," 

I answered,  "It  looks  to  mo  like  a very  good  passport, 
hat  is  the  matter  with  it?" 

Ho  said,  1 There  is  no  frontier  stamp  on  it  for  entering 


Bat  urn  teni-Mrst  noticed  th  3a.  irregularity, 

I said,  "I  an  all  right,  and  that  passport  is  all  right; 


- o said,  'Ho,  this  passport  Is  Irregular,  •****-- 1 have  to  look 


what  do  you  want  me  to  do  about  it?" 
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He  was  a vary  busy  man,  sooing  many  people,  and  I could,  just 
yet  a word  to  him  from  time  to  tino . 

Finally  ho  said,  " oil,  go  and  ask  the  American  Consul  to 
come  »?owrthhoro, 

I had  boon  to  the  Consul’s  office  that  morning  and  learned 
that  lie  was  in  America  on  a vacation,  whioh  I told  the  chief  of 
dice* 

,o  said,  " oil,  I don’t  soo  hat  we  can  do  about  it/' 

■'But  something  must  bo  done  about  it,  ' I said,  "because  I 
want  to  loavo  Odessa  tonight*' 


o replied,  " 'ull,  ywu  will  bo  luoky  if  you  can  get  away 

In  a Month*  ' 

I aslaod,  "that  else  can  I do  about  the  passport?" 

"Have  the  Vice  Consul  ccoo  around  to  soo  WB . 

I said,  "He  also  is  out  of  town*" 

"That  is  a fins  matter  in  a consul  to.  I can’ t do  anyth!  - 
for  you  until  one  of  them  oobb  back. 

I ropliod,  "I  am  still  counting  on  getting  away  this  evening. 
If  you  don’t  like  that  passport  you  had  hotter  lot  me  have  it  and 
see  what  I can  do," 

He  answered,  "I  cannot  let  this  passport  got  out  of  my 


and  wo  went  to  soo  the  Governor,  On  the  way  I stopped  at  ay  hotel 


Ho  received  me  courteously,  heard  what  I had  to  say,  looked 
at  my  letters  from  r*  Semyonov  and  said,  'Oh  yes,  Mr.  Semyonov 
is  an  old,  old  friend  of  mine  and  I will  bo  glad  to  do  anything 
I con," 
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o returned  to  his  off loo  and  ho  Instructed  his  aid©  to 
lave  ray  passport  proparod  for  the  frontier. 

That  evening  I left  Odossn  hut  during  th©  night  my  bag  was 
stolon  and  tho  passport  with  It.  I got  out  at  ishonov,  wont  to 
soo  tho  Governor,  explained  my  plight  and  asked  if  ho  would  not 
give  me  a per:  &t  to  oroso  tho  frontier . 

o troatod  no  oourtoously  and  finally  said,  "I  don't  think 
you  oan  work  out  your  problem  in  that  way  because  the  Rumanians 
are  just  as  strict  as  we  are  and  they  would  not  let  you  cross 
tixo^h?ontler.': 

io  thought  it  pr obablo  that  my  bag  toad  boon  stolen  at  the 

stntlon  of  Tiraspol  v;hero  the  train  had  to  stop  for  so  me  tlio. 

He  sent  word  to  tho  chief  of  police  thoro  to  make  a soardi  for 

the  ba  and  advised  mo  to  return  to  Odessa  whilst  th©  matter  was 

straight onod  out.  On  returning  to  Odessa  th©  train  stopped  long 

enough  at  Tiraspol  for  io  o soo  the  gendarme  at  the  station. 

I gave  him  some  money  to  hasten  tho  search  and  my  address  in  Odessa 

in  case  tho  bag  was  found.  I told  him  the  bag  was  not  important, 

nor  any  part  of  its  contontn,  except  the  passport;  that  I ronlly 

wanted  and  would  give  him  a largo  reward  If  he  could  find  it  for 

20.  Aft or  two  or  throe  days  a tologram  roabhod  Odessa  from  the 

gendarme,  saying  that  tho  bag  had  been  recovered  and  was  thoro 

p > 

waiting  for  10.  . gain  I started  lunania  and  picked  up  ray 

bag  at  tho  junction  station.  Although  the  bag  had  only  tho  or- 


dinary American  clasp  it  had  puzzled  tho  thieves;  they  had  opened 

icu  A 

A3 


* * ft  . 

»st  Hit  . their  . fVes,  in,  a cut  along,  tho  aide,  of  %he--frog» 


All  tho  clothos  load  boon  takon  out,  evidently 

a f'  ^ ^ * 1 "*■ 

they  wero  ooverod  with  dust,  stuffed  bade  and 


33ee^rdwHjh^-~f!i±.t 

in  a roadway, 

tho  bag  ropod.  In  which  condition  it  v/as  finally  returned  to  no. 
On  "Wip~T.a.iy  I stopped  for  a little  visit  in  tho 
old  Moldavian  capital  of  Jarsy,  delightfully  situated  in  a fine 
valley,  a city  of  ancient  tradition  with  some  fine  old  buildings , 
ospeolally  an  oM  Armenian  church,  and  with  pi  •turosque  peasants 
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1895 


In  tho  market  places.  Jassy  booaio  one  of  my  favorite  towns*  and 
whonovor  I was  noarby  I used  to  run  up  thoro.  I ^spaa^/alo^  a day 
or  two  In  Bucharest,  but  this  town  did  not  especially  lntorost  me 
and  had  none  of  tho  qualities  of  Jassj 

I then  returned  home  through  Europe  with  only  an  oooaslonal 

stop. 


The  year  1895  was  remarkable  In  Chicago's  history  for  the 

Jolunbian  Exposition  .colebratffcg.  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 

A 

of  the  discovory  of  America.  Russians  took  an  important  part 
in  the  Exposition  and  sent  a large  commission  to  manage  .fair Ir 
exhibit  which  included  many  rare,  lntorosting  and  valuable  things. 
Tlie  oxlilbit  was  small  but  it  Included  sevoral  celebrated  paintings 
which  load  not  loft  the  Russian  galleries  before.  robably  the 
most  popular  one  in  tho  Chicago  oxhlbi  ion  was  tho  colobratod 
^Cossoaolc*  s Reply*  by  Repin.  Aivasovski*  s marine  pictures  wore 
also  much  admired,  and  of  course  Vereshchagin'  s paintings  wore 
very  popular,  and  tho  beautiful  ^Christ  in  the  QardefS*  by  Serain- 
gradskl  always  had  a crowd  around  it. 

krvLv 

Anothor  part  of  tho  Russian  exhibition  that  attracted  a groat 
deal  of  attention  was  tho  lcustorny  work  of  tiio  E .salon  peasants. 


The  Russian  poasar; 


Ur  «.  l*t  (y  & ( p jJl  /R"  <u 

sanlfe^lod’a  double  llfej^tho 


agricultural  season 


was  short  and  intense,  something  had  to  bo  provided  for  the 

long  winter  months*  r.o_ hha  linn  > 

trK/\\ C t\  J ***•  Av  fL — 

to . .de.Yfl.iop  dtff  eronjjjy  kinds  of  mm  l.wo  vk^.;o  bo  d-e«i»  in  the  wlmf  :>n-  ' r»<u 

, Pnr  tPft  . Si-.lar.  Is . n . In  ono  district 

it  would  bo  wood-work , suoh  as  furniture  and  boxos;  in  anothor 

district  , oaving  and  embroidery;  in  anothor  oarpolSmvking ; in 

4 <K. 

another  metal- work,  tile-making,  etc.  In  making  se^rimnlo-ff- 
thing  as  a wooden  spoon  twenty  or  twonty-five  people  v/ould  sit 

/(  a,/ , 

togoth  r on  a bench  and  a block  of  wood  would  tec1  carried1 -liu/  each 
ono  adding  ills  littlo  strokes,  us.  tho,  ...Aooo  ofl'-rfotid  pr.rgrett'  aim-.  , 
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rA-  i-hq  pfrhan^q  a X’liiO  finished 
m It-*  T-'  f < **•'/ « 

product^  9hla  mothod  of  production  was  characteristically 
Russian,  entirely  different  fron  that  of  tho  .o stern  individ- 
ualists. 

Many  Russians  onno  to  Chicago  and  our  hoio  was  rather  a 
gathering  place  for  thorn.  Korolenko  spent  UM  tine  there?"  a#  JUj 
Jount  J«  ion  . ontovtsov,  grandson  of  the  president  of  tho 
emancipation  Commission  (wo  soon  beonne  fast  friends  and  wore 
tegothor  a great  deol)-f  ^Prince  : orgo  Volkonski,  sops  o sent  fe\; 
Kis**4rr rr~ ffuUOirtete»i,  a young  r.ian  full  of  grace,  rlth  an  oxcellont 

t v/MX>  V^TLjl  RaAaHaK**--  t 

rooi.it si; ion  ns  a n.  oaken.  Thoro  Also  apf-e  re  during  tho  summer 

r — 

another  interesting  Russian,  Borodin,  a Ural  Cos 3aok,  .thor- 
oughly trained  in  ovorytliing  pertaining  to  fresh-water  fishing, 
including  the  production  of  caviar,  do  was  a popular  raenbor 

of  the  Russian  colony,  handsome,  gay,  intolligont,  but  always 
worktop  hard  on  his  articular  subject.  Re  toH  us  that  Prior  lea 


had.lmd  great  possibilities  for  caviar  in  tho  sfrm'gemr 
>»4erbut  tine  opportunity  hat:  boon  wanted  through  tho  on: *o loss- 
destruction  of  valuable  am 

Another  acquaintance  I undo  in  tho  Russian  group  of  tiro 
Chicago  hqiorition  was  . aul  Crujurua  a pftrpp-  clover  Jewish 
furrier.  lie  had.  just  beflesa  teAto  tire  acquired  a Russian  seal 
concession  for  a group  of  islands  in  tho  north  Pacific  and  he 
used  to  tall.  <bvan  intorosting  way  about  Pie  business.  *o  hod 
a little  ship  called  tho  <*  Kotik*  vbloh  wintered  in  the  harbor 
of  ..an  Francisco j towards  spring  ho  would  start  tiro  islands 
with  all  kinds  of  supplies j aftor  landing  tho  supplies  the  ship 
would  roceod  to  the  port  of  Potropavlovalc,  wliere  the  sealers 
spent  their  winter/  and  we**ld  tal:e  them  to  tho  islands  about  tho 
first  of  May  at...  just...  the  tliwe/^tho  seals  began  to  appear.  .lion 

AA4 

tho  oatch  was  over,  tho  ^Kotllc8*  w«ulef~bo  loaded  and  the  skins  k**v. 

. . A— 

t alien  to  ban  Frmaoisoo.  .’ho  arrival  of  tho  'Wdotlln  a%^5on 
Francisco  doteminod  tho  date  on  which  the  groat  sealskin  auction 
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would  bo 


t tho  celebrated  house  of  Lamb 


from  all  ovor  tho  world  appeared  for  that  solo  every  autumn;  as 
soon  as  tho  “Kotik11  arrived  in  is  an  Francisco  it  was  possible  to 
make  a reasonable  calculation  of  t i*d'  length  of  time  it  would  talco 
thon n nklna  . to. . ar  ruvn...JuahoncIon . Hot  only  iHL/ttbo  Hussion  oleins 
tier  > fo»..0fr3«o , but  also  the  Alftekjfcn  skins  ana  th^  skins  of 


tho  anchors;  tho  houae  of  Liyubort  was  laiov.11  to  them  (Ac 

frr»  i fie  (i  A ****<-<  '* 

/ both  s&alors  and  morchantiy  oonoontyrteo^  thoro  for  tiio  groat 
annual  sale* 

In  tho  oarly  ninotios  I was  attracted  by  an  announcement 

in  the  New  York  papors  that  a oholr  singing  Russian  foil:  songs 

was  to  have  an  overling  at  Carnegie  Hall;  I wont  there  and  found 

Madame  Linyov  directing  a choir  of  some  sovonty-fivo  men  and 

women  dressed  in  iussion  costumes.  I was  delighted  with  tho 

result  and  after  the  concert  sought  Madame  Linyov  to  express  ay 

admiration  and  to  learn  something  about  the  ahoir. 

Madame  Linyov  was  a young  woman,  the  daughter  of  the  head 

of  the  Conservatoire)  at  iov;  she  pro.  aroc  for  opera,  slicing  for 

several  years,  but  become  more  nd  more  impressed  with  tho  rare 

vJUJi- 

quality  of  tho  folk-songs^ sho  learned  from  tho  pilgrims  coming 

to  Kiev.  She  resolved  to  abandon  her  oporaj^cr.r oor  and  devote 

herself  to  the  study  of  folk-songs.  She  tarried  tho  engineer 
fbujt 

Linyov^  ho  boon  mo  imp llca tod  in  some  political  affair  aaae.  they 
^ fmw  fvuu«*  • 

were  obliged  to  floe.  In  America  lie  was  able  to  continue  his 
profession*  ospooially  in  eleotri^engineoring*  -wnl  hadono  Linyov, 
whoso  heart  vms  tied  up  in  Russian  foll:-songs,  began  to  gather 
around  her  eueh* Russians  nn  nnnin  rii-vi  ^ 

' V 

-ef-  How  York  who  knew  any  of  those  songs  iiryT  ;nj^ulawu-.ho~..alng ; 

in  a little  while  she  had  tho  foundation  of  an  excellent  choir ^ 

(7) 

probably  none  of  them  were  professionals  sJLaeors,  they  woro  prno- 
tioally  all  everyday  working  pooplo.  ...P 

— Lome  of  the  musical  pooplo  of  Now  orl::  learned  about  the 
choir  and  asked  to  hoar  its  singing.  They  v/oro  so  muoh  Impressed 
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with  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  music  that  they  arranged 
for  a trial  concert  at  Carnegie  Hall.  All  the  managing  v;ac  done 
by  amateurs  and  sufficient  interest  wa3  aroused  in  the  work  of 
tho  ahoir  to  gather  an  audionco  largo  enough  to  cover  expenses. 

A series  of  oonoorta  was  then  arranged  for  the  winter.  I was 
so  delighted  with  the  whole  affair,  ospoclally  with  the  nuslo, 
that  I used  to  make  the  journey  from  Chios,  o whenever  a concert 
was  to  be  givoru.-^ 

.1  began  to  toko  an  active  interest  in  -adame  lihyov  and  tho 


AM 

' work  to  which  sloe  was  giving  so  fino  a spirit,  so  much  talent  .and 

© ,K<  ^ 

«2r*£fch  devotion.  ^hoge-no  oftod  ■ ft o ■ -bejjome  jyffap  nq(fcA>^ab  o ufc-£4 

so  that  all  Russians  coming  to  Amarioa  should  bocorno  interested 
in  tills  characteristic  expression  of  -usrlan  spirit,  and  no  I 
arranged  for  the  choir  to  have  a place  in  the  Chicago  Exposition 

for  two  month;'., '^ETio  eo.  certs  boitvj  wo .11  at  t ended  <iw( 

jh/j  ^ 

frequently  went  the*©  to  lioar  the  beautiful  songs.  . .adaae 
Linyov  had  a little  house  near  our  own  and  it  was  there 

that  . orolonlco  and  Borodin  ivod. 

In.  the’-yeg  1&£>0>  |)Jkon  '.'nor  Licholns  II  uncorded  the  thrones  t%%j 
A —by  the  terns  of  p.mosty  granted  *vg  Thai;  iu-w  In  oolebration  of 


•Wj  [ 


Up 


"SmrtX  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Linyov  wore  allowed  to  return  to  Rusal** 


was  soon  given  a position  of  chief  onglnoor  •>.  vnv  frov.ua  of 
Kharkov,  and  after  two  or  throo  years  c£  Borvxoa  tlioro  In  was 
called  to  Moscow,  whoro  he  made  a grort  roputat ion  as  a municipal 
onglnoor  and  took  charge  of  the  installation  of  mod or n oloctrlc 
light  and  tramway  oqulpment.  o also  wrote  a great  deal  and 
bocame  an  authority  on  these  subjects  in  Russia,  Madame  Linyov 
once  more  took  up  her  work  4sv.  x>asant  music,  ■z*’’  I knew  that  one 
of  the  interests  of  the  Geographical  . ooioty  was  tho  study  of  follc- 
musio,  and  ao  tho  Booloty  had  a choir  tiiat  used  to  give  concerts 
of  foil;- songs  every  winter,  whi  di^ofejaanod..  during  tho 

I told  ir#  • o lyonov  about  Ladaio  j.iuyov,  lie  woo  ^ouiiwrly 
ongagod  by  t bo  Geographical  Locioty  bo  oontinue  the  vwrk^foraaU^ 

sv- */\ 

Sev  "t frr.H  bo  wont  at  wsPy  oystoaatioally  and  devoted  her  whole 


life  to  it,  tvmUag  for  and  wide,  ever  ^ Iberia  in 

search  of  certain  songs,  . o had  a rare  talent  for  her  work-  whlflh. 

required  a special  understanding.  : 'ho  went  fro:i  one  district  to 
<4ju*  ff'4 

another  -her o t ; ■ o T*e  ■ wer^Qllf  f oror-t  Intorprotatipnapof  the  sn  jo 
!ji,-««±uli  uhu  XiHffliy  got,  so  that  she  oouldyitoll  the  lilstory 
of  the  most  important  songstf  and  the  probablo  dates  of  tholr 

/lAttrrt^  (\J  JfyV  iAi  */)  {'  +>*£ 

origin.  In  her  later  years  she  jped  s ■ 

jttd-^inally  began  to  publish  songs,  as  she  felt  this  to  bo  lm- 
portantj/^rlie  kind  ■ of  work  she  was  doing  brought  her  irit touch 
with  the  deep  feelings  of  the  peasants  in  evory  part  of  Russia 
and  she  horsolf  be  on  ms  a social  revolutionist,  .onov  r I wont 
to  Russia  I sought  lior  out  astd  she  could  givo  me  tlio  best  of 

it  ion  on  the  prevailing  moods  and  thou^ts  of  the  Russian 
people,  * J&e  first  collootion  aha — -.Vbliahed'  was  called  :TIie 
Dongs  of  Great  Russia"  j afterwards  she  published.  "The  Dongs  of 

AA 

j-ittlo  Russia*  centered  around  oltavn,  and  o 


Songs  in  and  Around  Old  Novgorod. 


(Iloto:  The  third  volume  was  dedicated  to  ORC) 
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In  January  1894  I started  once  noro  for  Russia,  this  tlrio 

’SL-V 

proceeding  dirootly  to  oftrograd.  <At  th©  tin©  of  this  visit  I 
car;  a great  doal  of  Count  Rostovtsov,  find  ho  introduced  no  to  his 
family  and  friends.  H©  took  no  to  a fin©  girls’  school,  th© 
Uarinski,  presided  over  by  Ms  aunt.  Mad  ate  Olkhlna,  a wonder- 
ful lady  still  actlvoitf  fat-oontrol  at  ninety  years  of  ago  and 
living  at  the  Institute  with  her  granddaughter.  Miss  Lyubov 
Olkhina,  a young  woman  with  an  unusual  sympathy  and  understand- 
in.  of  art  and  artists  of  MV-ti/isa.  The  Marinski  Inr.tituto 
was  always  a gathering  place  for  a now  group  of  artists  who 

Uvvkl.tVA-f* 

were*  just  appearing  above  the  horizon,  cueh-e*  Ivan  Millbin, 


a young  artist  whoso  paintings  of  old  Russian  lifo  and 
ooonos  had  node  a distinct  impression;  later  on  ho  made  some 
porfootly  delightful  illustrations  for  old  folk-tales. 

Diaghilov  was  then  just  founding’  his  beautiful  magazine,  the 
/World  of  art £•*  and  was  rather  the  leader  of  tliia  group  of 
young  artists. 

I was  afest)  invltod  regularly  to  ttl  house  of  . *nilov 
to  t lie  weekly  gatiiorings  of  the  Sobotnlkl  or  Saturday-nlghl  ors , 
a delightful  lot  of  old-fasMonod  Russian  people  hold  together 
by  r of  -lavopiiil©  cult. 

Count  Rostovtsov  also  took  no  to  one  of  the  Thursday  lun- 
cheons of  Senator  Svorbiov,  an  old  gentleman  who  had  boon  a mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  State  and  hold  a number  of  distinguished 
political  positions  but  was  then  living  alono,  noro  or  loss  in 
retirement,  lie  was  fond  of  the  sooioty  of  young  pooplo  and 


ovory  Thursday  had  a luncheon/  which  was  o wt* 

• it* « Ou> 

young  men  of  Ms  acquaintance  and  their  frionds.  JMTwas  fl±so» 


to  the 


quito  a gathering  placo  for  struggling  young  artists  and  r-onator 

Svorbiov  was  a delightful,  an  >rociativo  and  helpful  father  to 

“*  V \ j.  U.  < * 

then  all*  liilo  I was  in  .^etwegwod  I fro  uontly  went  to 

I 

r.  Svorbiovt <w--iaa — ifiAally  to  s-**  MurccV.y  liv .oho  ■ . 


# 
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-&i  ■HTTT'At  tills  tiiaefi alep^ that  (j^/nude  the  acquaintance  of 
r,  Latnonalcl , whose  reputation  was  founded -«&*  working  out  the 
financial  problems  connected  with  tlio  emancipation  of  the  sorfc. 

I wont  fro  uently  to  the  house  of  Senator  Sor^ronov,  who  know  of 
my  plan  to  proceed  once  moro  to  Control  Asia*,  ^gave  mo  lottors 
of  introduction  and  put  me  In  touch  with  sucii  men  of  tho  Govern- 
ment as  could  be  holpful  4w-ra»,  Thor©  I net  C- on  oral  Golltzln, 
just  roturnod  from  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  who  provided  no  with 
fresh  infornation  and  suggestions  and  also  notes  of  introduction. 

o wnr  .1.  . in  ; a journey  to  tho  Jnlted  utatos/  and  I arranged 
for  ilia  care  during  this  trip. 

Senator  Semyonov  also  arranged  that  I bo  rooolvod  by  tlio 
olatio  Do.ortnont  of  tlio  Foreign  Office/  and  this  was  the  be- 
gin log  of  one  of  ray  most  valuable  connections  in  Russia)  whon- 
ever  X returned  to  i^efcrugract  I was  always  welcome  there.  hoovor 
happened  to  be  tlio  chief  at  the  moment  would  dovoto  to  me  all 
the  tine  and  care  needed  to  give  no  an  understanding  of  the 
current  Asiatic  position.  I usually  disoussod  various  subjects 
of  interost  with  tlio  specialists  in  the  Department,  and  when  I 
was  through  with  tho  dots.  11s  tho  oiiief  would  give  ne  an  illumlna- 
tlng  picture  of  tlie  general  position  all  tho  way  from  Japan  to 
the  Balkans#  I espooially  roxaembor  two  chiefs  who  were  always 
polite  to  no,  Sienontovski  and  Ilartwig.  In  1894  -they-  told  <m- 
that  iiossar  had  proved  by  Ms  work  at  Bokhara  to  bo  so  valuable 
a loan  for  the  sorvioo  that  he  had  boon  put  In  charge  of  tho  moro 
Important  post  at  eking# 

I cane  to  know  and  osteon  tho  uchnolder  sisters,  both  artists^ 
who  wore  friends  of  Count  Rostovtsov  and  r.  Semyonov#  The  older 
ono,  Laura  Petrovna,  had  studied  Russian  church  art  and  the 
kustnrny  or  peasant  handwork  art)  she  iaado  her  living  by  decora- 
ting private  ahapels,  providing  models  and  acting  as  a consultant 
regarding  peasant  art.  Alexandra  otrovna  ado  flower  pictures 
which  cine  had  quite  a vo,,;uo. 

As  I was  leaving  , atro^yad  many  friends  cane  to  the  station 
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to  soo  no  off.  jit-uaaa-  tho^ousto^ffln  RuaslaJfaf-  startie^*  on  c. 

Joui*noy^ot^  just  to  "bolt  For  the  train  at  the  last  mamont  in  tho 

American  fashion  but  to  30  to  tho  station  ono  or  two  hours  boforo/^-pC. 

ttao  train  started,*  ■jPor  the  stations  of  largo  cities  had  plenty 

of  roosn  and  excel  lent— cp  oking  , and  boforo  boarding  the  train 
/UkX^  1 " — — 

the  traveler  «e&\hls  friend would  perhaps  have  a neal)  <n- 

a cup  of  delicious  tea  together.  Tie  Russians  wore 

always  good  judges  of  tea,  had  the  best  teajl  from  China*  s gar- 
dens and  everyone  know  how  to  prepare  it  in  a tiild  and  delicious 
way.  The  tea  was  so  excellent,  so  perfectly  prepared  and  so 
iildy  that  ono  could  drink  a quantity  of  it  not  only  with  plea- 
sure, but  witlfW1  reaction. 

A 

After  a few  days  in  Moscow  I wont  to  Yaroslavl  on  the  Tipper 

Volga  where  I spent  throe  days  visiting  and  enjoying  one  of  tiro 

most  delightful  of  tire  old  Russian  provincial  capitals,  ospo- 

dally  soeing  as  mch  as  possible  of  the  beautiful  churches  and 

monasteries  for  which  the  town  is  colobmtod. 

I then  drifted  down  the  Volga(j.n  one  of  tho  comfortable 

ujld/b  vww-  - V — 

A on  those  of  the  Ataerloan  rlvarai)  to  KizhngO 

vgorodi  I stopped  there  to  visit  Korolenko^  . 

J (x-utATvy*-*-- 

lightful  . ^ f and  who  aede  m well  acquainted  with  it, 

■St  was  act  >he  a u aeon  of  the  fair  *ee  all  Web  visit  these  was 

a 

devoted  to  the  old  town  and  to  long  conversations  with  Korol onko. 


He  and  I had  bo cone 


friopch  and  1 ea  10  to  have  the 


Ia'  *y^»> 

greatest  admin  tion  for  hin  as  one  who,,  concentrated  in  him  slrf  . 

* DjL 

the  groat  principles  of  tho  Russian  people.  I wanted  to 

understand  tho  essentially  Russian,  fooling  about  a particular 
natter,  Korolenko  would  always'1  gizo  it  to  no.  I doubt  if  any 
otiior  men  of  Ms  time  was  more  widely  beloved  and  trusted  in 
Russia*  I ronei tber  Ms  t ■flJ.Jhu.;.  ~xa  a story  at.  the  fcfeae  of  a 
certain  experience  he  had  with  the  Covermont.  lie  had  boon 
twice  sent  : o ■ Viwl'i/  ^ .1:  . , 1 : ' . t.ho  Govern x rr.t 

wore  not  of  tho  bost.  dome  ti.  10  aft  or  his  return  to  Russia  owefcds 

r 


- 0 


s nnnmiftl 


a 


unusual  or i:x»s  alleged 


involO®  human  snorifico^  were  eidstri- 


°'^T 


o.<±j&lJav  t<u>  '«vorrA;sut  't-»  a tribe  asae^lfcteo  aborigines  In  the 
foroots  of  northo:  ria.  Korolenko,  who  head  lived  among 

these  people  and  knew  then  well,  was  certain  that  tho  Govern- 
ment’s position  was  wrong/  and  he  offered  to  take  up  the  dofenco 
of  the  tribe,  .die  ov  ornncr.t  nooootod;  ho  then  sont  word  that 

tu„ 

the  tribe ^ had  no  rosort  to  praotioos  of  that  kind  and  the  Gove m- 
raent  withdrew  its  persecution. 

Ono  day  at  Nizhny  Novgorod,  1 orolonko  took  no  to  an  American 
oirous  and  introduced  ne  to  the  proprietor  and  Ills  family.  The 

proprietor  had  made  a modest  fortune  as  ring-Acrsa&r  In  a oirous 

^ r — — — — — • - 7 

andAretlrod  to  Kiev./  is  wife  hod  been  a r and  they  had  J 

(^three  children,  two  girls  and  a boy.  { Unhappily  hr.  Cook,  the 

_all  his  money  to  a mazT'itt^lev  and  lost  itf 


* 


proprietor  ,JT5nt  all  his  money  to  a nan 
io  had  to  look  $os? 


r a living,  ft ho  only  thing'tsh^t  he  could 

o^r^~ 

think  of  was  to  organize  another  oirous/  Aw  his  means 

s.  " — —O' 

limited  ho  had  to  s*afae-(as  much  as  possible,  of)  the  family  talent®. 
bo  the  whuiu  uf  vnr'lyjp  nots  uai'^'o'ETidd 

, t-wv  , 

It  i • : ' 7 ■«n ^‘*^-^■^■>1  Io  hid,  howevoTy  have  along  •,i'U!t4>Li  a 


ofilobratod  clown^bjTtb®  nemo  of  Tantvl\  aSwedyl  Llr.  Cook  and 

Tanty  drillod  tho  young  people  in  all  tho  orthodox  acts  of  a 

oirous  pa  rfomanco.  The  son  boo  mio  on  oxooilont  bareback  rider j 

aft+4  \r-uvJr*~<K. 

ono  dau  ;htor  ~ d-i — •••  da  icod  and  lorlornod  various  hot  a o»"b^re- 

eHTL.  * * 

freeisy  and  tho  -fehAgd  daughfewr  jonagod  tho  trick  liorso.  .henover 

— fi*eA3bedj o '■.■..or  : eO  f9Wfl  Xd  Ul]  MN&I 

be  relied  4&en  to  break  into  the  ring  and  start  jtf  up  again. 

From  Nizhny  Novgorod  I dosoondod  the  rlbor  to  the  old  Tatar 

capital  of  Kazan.  t tho  university  I node  tho  acquaintance  of  a 

4 - 

•efbar  professor  viio  had  Just  ro turned  ft ran  several  years ^study 
of  tho  Tatar  dialects  in  northwestern  China  where  he  had  boon  sont 
by  tho  Googrophical  -ocloty. 


G1  - 


On  -bMg  journey  down  tho  Volga  I saw  tho  Cook  family 

'aJrr^M 

again  at  .azan  a.-..:  lot  rmod  c-  groat  doal  ^P-tho  technique  of 
managing  a circus.  The  father  was  always  busy,  trading  and 
trainin  ' horses*  Rwd  dia  . Tha  pre- 

paration of  tho  ground  for  the- riding  was  always  Important  / and 

k ^A.»_  ' 

it  was , something  of  an  art  the  backs  of  tho  horses/ 

ts  (RJu -*■>*/•  jJ\ 


r.o..  .weuldrH3©4p->be  too  rruch  slipping.  J t wfte-<t-  -bravo . 

lru/“  <*— 

little  family  struggle ‘sand  at  dazan  they  had  to  sake.  the  serious 
Luh  (rtn  -r*~»A J f -fa 

decision  whether  they  woulg-  go  down  the  Volga  or  proceed  Into 

A 7 — — f. 

Liberia.  «wa£;\sor.xotiiIng  of  a venture)  solo  ot  if*?  'tho  Volga 

— eb * KyAuJjL 

i'outo/  fbooauso  a mieh  more  highly  organised  oireus  had  gone  ' 

that  way  rtoi^e-Y'-irte- bofoao ; ibe-  nogotlatlons  with  the  police  for 

tho  use  of  open  ground  and  the  license  to  perform  also  had  to 

^ t - I 

00  managed  at  ovory  town.  The  vdiolo  circus  got  on  tho  boat 

, ; 

which  I was  talcing  down  tho  Volga^  -wherever  wo  stopped)**  would  y-*-~ 


i vo  |^orfo im» co -t-ho  ard- -rraeh--”gd»ttt' 


"-'Til1  rrl^i 


rocoedlng  down  tho  Volga  was  s£-oe-re»ne  a real  lussian  ox- 

J.jL*  U|5 

-*  * »**  w r*iMkv**  vi  * lT  < 

f' 


lance.  From,  time  to  time  wo  -would  pass  a raft  which  wss 

a collection  of  blockhouses  with  a little  ohuroh  on  top.  e 

stoppoci.  a day  or-  two  at  -the-  Important  towns  like  Simbirsk  and 

ho  ara.  ’ e \fro- uentl^  hoard  that  rest  vromorful  old  folk-song, 

tljo  song  of  the  Volga  boatmen.  Folk-songs  have  varying  degrees 

of  popularity  but  tho  Volga  boat-song  is  everywhere  aveooiveee  as 

expressing  tho  greatoot  depth  of  human  pathos?  it  was  rung  by  tho 

they  had  drifted  down. 
wtrvC 

'’bnly  taken  up  as  a 


ot  resort  by  tin  moot  unhappy  pgr  us  si  an  be  p;ars  and  outlaws, 
-.orolenlco  told  mo  .:umy  stories  of  his  oxporionoos  with  thoso 
people  who  had  drifted  into  Nizhny  Novgorod,  especially  storios 
of  the  early  lifo  of  'orky  and  Chaliapin.  At  on©  time  thoso  two 
.groat  men  came  into  a town  v/horo  tlioro  was  a dQEiand  for  singors; 
they  presented  thorns olvos  and  after  a tost  Gorky  was  oeloctod, 
but  this  fortunately  did  not  entirely  discourage  Shaliapin. 


— sr  » 


Korolenko  war  so  impressed  with  the  great  vitality  of  Gorky* s 

storlos  that  he  helped  him  to  put  than  into  shape  and  started 

Gorky  on  his  successful  career. 

it  Astrakhan  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  1 found 

was  on  old  boat-yardj  tlxcro  was  a wonderful  vnrioty  of  lnt  or- 
is^ Jr***® 

©sting  typos,  r.iany  of  than  abandoned!  there  wero  boats  from 
A 

the  Volga,  boats  from  tho  Ural,  boats  from  all  the  different  ports 

oJL^v-0-.  "fP  / 

fitoftnwiW.  the  shoros  of  tho  Caspian  Soa,  and  ft  great  variety  of 
interesting  people  settled  those  from  all  ovor  tho  south  and 
oasty  C.  Q.  -d  ns-J'-t 4 • \ 

^ fOno  day  I ,.iado  a pilgrimage  to  the  most  important  Kalmuck 

cot  lo  iont»  hose  people  in  1 ^toto  in  aneh"orsanlsfttiei%" 

f. 

maintained  the  and  traditions  they  hod  brought  conturios 

ago  from  liongolla.  Although  their  costumes  wore  picturesque 

they  were  in;  ugly  people  and  gave  one  an  idea  of  how  the  Turk 
inust  3m vo  looked  o Ms  western  migration  and 

mixture  with  all  kinds  of  wostorn  blood . The  Kalmucks  told  me 

0“K  ? A -* 

that  although  they  had  boon  established  -fee##  for  five  oenturios, 
several  years  previously  a party  of  some  two  hundred  thousand, 
being  discontented  with  life  near  tiio  Volga,  started  with  tholr 
flodcs  and  herds  back  to  the  Altai,  tolling  five  years  for  tho 
journey. 


first  began  to  influonoe  politic^  k^bot-w  \ 


. . hen  w-jaala 

‘ * - IM- 

m actod  through  hh,i.a  at  le»  -gor  tho  Kalnuoks  had  the 

Wh  7Mi  A 

right  to  g»  there,  Aft  or  working  through  thorn  for  a number  of 
years  tho  Russians  learned  that  tho  most  influential  people  in 

'"**■  AyS*. 

Lliasa  woro  tho  Buriats,  a central  Bibo r lan  tribo  living 

o^UjL 

Lake  Baikal,  She»  thereafter  worked  through  the  Buriats  and 

groat  Influence  in  Tibetan  affairs,  largely  through  Geoggiov, 

for  many  years  tho  xo  t influential  > arson  at  irnsa,  whoso  power 

bt(6  uxUL  fa- 
ther© disturbed  the  British.  It  was  Georgiov*  s influence 


that  all  tho  various  expeditions  to  Lhasa  wore  sidetracked 
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jja  r-^r  visit  to  -atawgrad  Senator  S ©nyonov  ms 

one  day  visited  lay  a Kalmuok  wlion  ho  had  cent  to  Lhasa  with  a 

-tib-  \C*J~v  - {rxsJt- 

photogrophlo  apparatus j iwr  brought  heiu  the  first  pictures  of 

Lhasa,  which  I fww><  at-  tho-t 

A 

At  Astrakhan  I said  goodbye  to  the  circus  pooplo  and  took 
a boot  for  otrovsk j I spent  a short  tin©  the !*#■,- ■'■'o n fr ly ■ -fee- 
enjoyth©  bathing  In  the  Caspian.  Hy  destination  was  Central  Asia 
but  to  got  there  I had  to  *»aos  by  way  of  Dakuy  At  Petwewk  I 
studied  i?er~«~%fege  tho  possibility  of  crossing  Daghestan,  the 
country  of  shanyl,  and  of  visiting  Ills  old  capital  of  Gunib. 
*8«t”ihe  season  mm  advancing  rapidly!  and  I had  tho  desert  beforo 

\rJ(  ^ 

nojl  ^ ■ ) ivovj  1 could  not  resist  tho  o„  ortunlty  of  one© 

more  tho  Georgian  road  and  sono  of  tho  surrounding  country  «o  I 

$j-o 

decided  to  -feaka  that  way.  As  tiao  noon  was  full  I resolved  to  pass 

tho  night  at  the  Kazbek  station  at  th©  foot  of  tho  famous  noun- 

tain.  I d th»=»©  by  tarantaso  about  six  o'  clock  in  tho 

evening  and  had  a noal  with  the  only  ^Auropoan**  thero,  the 

uyLA.~<_ 

Armenian  telegraph  a:  ora  tor.  tho  moon  roco  on  i azbei:  tlio 

^ _jL  u.  e-M<u-w 


young  .menlan  and  1 begs » -to  walk  up  loan  to  get**$di^  full 

f'  A 

beauty  of  tho  sight*  e talked  about  runny  things  J I asked 

SwA 

is 


him  if  ho  knew  any  Armenian  songs  j he  said,  yes,  that  ho  va« 

.1  * * £*-eL- 

fonti  of  Armenian  songs/  • -wad  ft©  sang  to  »*©  nany  kinds^  •<©  walked 

and  talked  until  midnight.  I was  up  at  four  o’  clock  in  the 

morning  to  soo  the  cun  rise  on  Kazbek*  and  then  off  by  tarantass, 

riding  straigat  through  to  Tiflie  arrlvSeg.  at  twelve  o'clock 

that  night.  . ~ 

At  Tlflls  I ronewod  friendly  rolationc  with  the  Armenian 

A 

family  Argutinskl,  who  had  boon  polite  to  no  on  previous  visits? 

ri  co  r utl  oki  wu:  at  that  t...  ..  ■ovornor  nf  .flic*  s«d>  I 

also  saw  much  of  Llallotiny  who  was  t Mb  editing  the  principal 
paper  thane. 


On  coning  out  of  Control  Asia  throo  years  previously  I wan 
full  of  the  idea  of  having  two  pointings  made,  ono  of  the  i aus 
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Powan  Gghi  of  Bokhara  and  odd  of  tho  Kighistan  of  Samarkand 


vlth  tho  life  that  wont  on  thoro.  I did  not  Imow  jut' &.  European 


paintor  who  coold  , Ivo  10  a satisfactory  picture;  paintingejef- 

the  : oalou  /orld  liii'Ch-  I had  aeon  (by"  .uropean  artistSyrOLways 

soonod  to  alee  the  not©  of  vitality  and  truthfulness  that  was 

so  important.  On©  day  r/liilo  walking  in  tlio  strooto  of  T if lie  I 

soar  in  a tobacconist1  s window  some  sketches  that  liad  just  tho 

qualities  I felt  wore  necessary  In  an  lntorp rotation  of  tho 

'last.  I askod  tho  tobacconist  who  had  node  tho  pointings#  jfo 

said  that  thoy  wore  ado  by  a young  Georgian  artist  by -the  none  JL 

Qabaiov  C-eghi,  a uinotoon-yoar  old  prodigy;  ho  said  T If  11s 

was  proud  of  tills  young  artist  -anti  lio  soonod  to  bo  making  ills 
^ -Lvj  tj  3 

way.  Jt  askew  where  JU«-awia  find  kin  a»d  was  direct  ad  to  4fee-  cx- 
beautlful  old  or  si  on  house  which  1 had  visited  in  tho  year  1830. 


I'jiolj.-r 


Tho  proprietor  had  died  and  liko 
house  was  abeondeaed  tmrt,  negloctod  and  had 


else  In  the  East  the 

V'*-***N 

bocorio  voryh.iueL  hotcr- 


loratod.  Tho  littlo  artist  had  established  hlaoolf  in  • tho  urr  or 
story  and  had  just  finished  a -seshi,  snail  in  also  but  beautiful 
In  color  and  interesting  In  exx  .position,  Tho  subject  was  a kosnk 

Cossack  bivouac;  up  to  tills  time  it  was  Ills  most  inport  ant  work, 

/«■ 1 " L- 

but  It  wee  tine  street  scenes  that  nos^lnt  ores  ted  ael.  -A u2p»  had 
spent  all  Ills  lifo  within  a few  nilos  of  Tlflis  he  had  an  accurate, 
cloar  ;:if,)'i:4a?o  of  tho  drain  of  Its  life  - a pietwro  dif f lcult*«,JLf 
.'~oti  Inpoofilbla,  for  ono  j€o  grari^)  aad,  i'lQ..jetiaXiao^  ;.io  c: so  Into 


t. lifo  after  u turityf;  his  pieturon  u» v. -hhr> 

osr-  ntial  oloaont  of  truth. 


In  passing  througli  Tlflis  again  I was  particularly  Interested 

J ~?r-*d-x  dU*AA^~c. 

to  aoe-hm  Gobaiev  Ooglii  liad  been-  ^ogroee^ag.  tho  prooeding  throe 

oL.atw.»>— 

yoa rs,  and  I found  that  ho  liad  well.  Ho  had  not  he  on 

S'* 

able  to  •get  to  Bokhara  or  Samarkand  but  on  engine or ing  friond  had 
provided  him  with  oono  pictures  and  ho  had  conposod  a really 
valuable  painting  of  the  marketplace  of  Bokhara,  at  tho  foot  of 
tho  Ark  or  palaoo  of  the  Amir.  Gis  drawing  liad  improved;  his  raro 
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sense  of  color  and  the  euro  grasp  of  composition  of  on©  who 

really  know  the  Bast  oane  out  in  fcho  painting.  o said  that 

son©  of  his  friends  had  advisod  him  to  novo  Ms  studio  to  Paris 

a*r*t.hey  wor©  suro  «%£«•  would  ho  a market  for  his  paintings  and 

t Z-vuaxT  "k-o 

he  vas  planning  to  do  so*  He  did  not'  knew  any  luropoon  language, 

hod  no  acquaintances  in  Paris  and  no  money,  hut  nevertheless  in 

artist’s  fashion  lie  was  planning  to  go  thoro  just  the  sane. 

. ftor  soeing  Ms  painting  of  the  market  in  Bokhara  I felt 

suro  that  ho  could  male©  paintings  of  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  in  the 

way  I oared  to  reraeriber  them*  -Se>  I asked  him  if  lie  would  not  like 

Uj— JX  V 

to  make  these  paintings  for  me  and  liavo  something  4»e-  start  -m?  his 

•tuitto  eMli  in  Mr.  -.o  decided  thefe — he  wi.v-4-ee  o mdo  the 

A 


no co scary  arrangement s and  agreed  on  the  price * ^^a 


was  advancing  I was  od  to  proceed  at  once.  J He  said  it  would 

I*. 


•L>— 


a fo  days  to  settle  Ms  affc 


'close  tiie  studio  and 


got  Mo  materials  for  the  Metffney,  end  that  lie  would  overtake  me 
as  3oon  as  possible^  I left  him  half  the  money  for  the  pic- 
tures. ajor  Argutinski,  himself  & ^connoisseur,  was  pleased  that 
a — » l ^ 

the  young  and  unknown  artist  of  frhlo  toww  had  boon  solootod  for 


the  work.  . 

a Y"'-*r  S 

I wont  on  to  Baku  and  after  < i day 

f MMio  orr.i  . o-  .lfd!  ivv'.;:  ■ or-.,  . dod  / 


<r^— 

, visiting 


r,”^Ms  tir»e? 


5 ' ak  a la  nd  as  . 

jmJ— 

adding  to  ny  collection  of  sios  tho  doll  it  ful  little  town  of 
LmlaxLxK  o i 

Chtirjui  on  tho  Oxus,  whore  X *nl  days.  Qabaiov  had 

not  ovortakon  mo,  nor  made  any  sign,  although  I had  sont(  covoral 

mosaagoc/liacl:.'  , - 

V MM  fX-*  “ — “-n 

*Qmo  sonoon if  v/nc  intonsoly  hot.  /On  tho 
train,  to  which  Me  official  ear  was  attached,  was  Ms*  onafidino 
who  was  on  a special  mission  to  the  Amir  of  Bokhara.**; 


**  In  a letter  dated  Sept*  27,  1959 , Madame  'onafidino  writes! 
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"On  one  of  those  trips  in  the  raiddlo  of  tho  su-caor  (1894)  r# 
was  lunching  in  tho  dining  room  whero  ho  noticod  on  European 
sitting  at  a table  with  his  head  on  his  folded  cirrus)  several 
waiters  were  hovering  around,  and  fro.i  tine  to  tino  tho  r.ian 
lifted  Ms  head,  trying  in  broken  Russian  to  make  his  wants 
known.  As  he  was  evidently  in  great  distress  Mr#  P.  went  up 
and  offered  his  services,  Tho  nan's  faco  was  terribly  flushed 
and  his  eyes  bloodshot.  'For  God's  sake  stake  then  understand  - 
ice  - so. rot  .ing  cold,  or  I shall  die,'  Realising  that  tho 
stranger  was  in  a serious  condition  my  husband  ordered  tho  men 
to  oarry  him  to  his  car.  Going  ahead  he  started  tlio  valot  to 
draw  a cold  bath  (if  the  tepid  water  in  the  tanks  could  be 
called  such)  and.  bring  ice.  Kr«  Crane,  ns  the  man  proved  to 
be,  was  undrossod  and  laid  in  tho  bath,  his  luggage  brought 
in,  a bed  made  up  on  the  sotteo  and  soon  hr.  Crane  was  as 
oowfortablo  as  it  was  possible  to  be  in  that  temperature, 
hr.  Crane  ofton  repeated  that  Ms  lifo  had  been  saved  for  never 
in  all  his  travels  oven  in  tho  deserts  had  lie  been  so  prostrated 
v.'lth  heat."-" 

r.  Ponaf idino * s business  called  for  several  stops,  so.io- 
tinos  of  days  in  Askhabad,  Bokhara  and  other  places  whore  tho 
oar  would  be  lod  and  nr.  Crane  remained  with  him  to  the 

.i  i at  that  time  was  :ar.d,  V/here  Mr*  Crane  went 

from  there  I do  not  know  but  I think  it  was  at  t.  is  time  that  hr, 
Crano  became  so  enamored  of  the  unique  Persian  tiles,  nowhere  more 
beautifully  preserved  than  in  tho  mosque, and  other  remains  of 
the  Tamerlane  je  riod.  As  you  probably  know  he  be© aae  inter on tod 
in  a young  Caucasian  painter  to  whom  he  gavo  the  taskof  making 
those  studies  for  tho  lovely  paintings  he  had.  To  us  he  sent, 
reduced  in  size,  some  vory  beautiful,  transparent  copies  of 
these  and  Bokhara  paintings,  tho  originals  of  which  1 saw  so 
many  years  later  in  his  New  York  horns.  ..'her©  ?•  Crane  went 

from  Samarkand  I do  not  know,  and  wo  never  net  nor  did  ho  and  my 
husband  correspond  and  my  husband  forgot  all  about  this  ono  of 
the  many  colorful  incidents  in  his  varied  life,  nor  did  ho  ovor 
happen  to  to  me  of  Mr#  Crane.  In  1905  hr.  i onaf ldlne  was 

inted  as  Consul  General  to  Constantinople,  where  wo  lived 
until  1915,  at  least  summers.  Svery  we  went  back  to  our 

ian  estate  where  wo  stayed  fr  until  September.  ing 

that  time,  if  I roao.uber  correctly,  Mr.  Oran©  visited  Constantin- 
ople twice,  once  with  Mrs#  Crane#  Ono  day  - it  wee  Lae 

between  1007  and  1912  (for  I know  it  was  during  tho  time  when  tho 

Russian  Ambassador  was  Mr#  Charykoff  and  after  tho  Young  Turk 
revolution),  the  but lor  brought  a oard  to  r.  Yonafidine  with 
something  pencilled  on  it,  giving  a date  that  I dimly  remember 

was  one  in  August,  and  I know  now  that  tlio  year  was  1894:  tho 

name  engraved  was  Ciiorlos  R#  Crane,  My  husband  studied  it  and 
then  passod  it  on  to  me,  asking,  if  I rone  rib  o red  tlio  name  and 
where  v;o  wore  at  that  time.  It  was  so. jo  seconds  boforo  that 
long  past  ©erne  to  him,  and  then  lio  hurriedly  told  me  of  tho 
mooting  on  that  hot  day  in  tho  do sort  of  Trans ©aspla, 

e saw  a good  deed  of  Mr#  Crane  in  those  visits  he  made  to 
Turkey.  As  .uch  to  intorost  him  and  to  arouoo 

tho  generosity  that  was  called  out  whenever  he  not  with  anyone 
in  need  regardless  of  race  or  nationality.  Mr.  Crane  was  an 
ardent  lovor  of  Russian  Church  ausio  and  has  done  much  to 
Introduce  it  in  this  country)  ho  lias  given  .mcii  financial  help 
both  to  those  in  Russia  and  in  exile."  r.  Crane  was  always 
ready  with  pen  and  word  to  denounce  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by 
tho  Kremlin  - in  a word,  was  a loyal  friend  and  as  such  was 
lovo  and  now  mourned  by  Russians." 
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-*tr  had  a long  oxperionoo  In  the  East  and  a profound  lmowledge 

A /A 

of  Hosier'.  affairs^ 

Mr,  Ponaf idlney  said  to  mo  later,  "I  would  of  course  liavo 

uka> — 

cnro  of  you,  as  you  -ave  traveling  entirely  alone  (for  I had 

-fertvIC- 

no  dragoman  with  no),  but  I take  a special  inter as t in  you  as  an 

American,  for  my  wife  was  an  American  missionary  at  ___________ 


whoro  I was  the  Russian  Consul, " and  in  a delightful  way  he  told 
me  the  story  of  his  wife  and  of  her  many  rare  qualities. 

For  any  ye  fterwardJ  /Although  I did  not  see  his  \ I 


used  to  lie  or  ia-4ho  ■•-wrrrtan-'aervOae  many  pleasant  things  about 
t o -meric an  wife  of  tho  Russian  diplomat,  -but- St  was  not  until 
the  year  1910  that  I had  tho  privilege  o^iaeting  her  at  lonstan- 
t inop  ley  whore  ho  had  become  Consul  General  and  one  of  tho  chief 
advisers  of  a ibassador  Charykov. 

As  soon  as  I was  established  at  Bokhara  I wont  to  boo 

7 

Hadji  Sheriff i Edeen  at  the  Serai  Rashid.  He  greeted  me  cordially 
mid  I put  myself  in  Ms  hands  to  study  the  caravansary  life  of 
Bokhara. 

At  that  time  there  woro  two  Hindu  serais,  and  s operate 

J 

priests  for  the  Brahmans,  Viohnites  and  Shivitos.  The 

A A 

priest  was  a young  man  who  \ spoke  several  nf  the. JLeaguagos  used 


between  Bokhara  and  India,  am  tad  on (education  fat 


lie 

had  boon  in  Bokhara,  two  years  and'-wai  very  h^  iesl<^  <mS*  delighted 

LO>|$>  VM+«Srw-  AA>*Jd 

to  have  someone  to  talk  I .with.  He  bee 

A 

visiting  all  tho  various  caravans arioa.  For  soveral  oonturies 


teeye  had  bo on (ajst ream  of  E3LM&afc%55i$rW  Bold HOI  . Bay  were 


< s i. 


(6oth  nor  chants  and  mcmey«loMer8^y^Eft^atter  hue  1.  nos  a hot  being- 

well^iewed  by  the-  oa  .>x~Ho5Xoms}  whew  they  appeared  -inr-the 

beeeftp (thoyV’like  the  Jows*l  woro  not  allowed  to  go  on  horsobnfck 

and  were  obliged  to  have-  a cord  around  tho  waist  be^4*b4*»gM«h 

•than  so  that  they  would  not  bo  Ms  taken  for  Hosier's  and  reooive 

uAB/i  ujm 

the  greet  1.  of  ^salaam  alelkum,s  reserved  for  the  orthodox* 
Every  dayy  late-, In  tiia  aftornoony  I presented  mysolf  at 
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the  Serai  Rashid,  Giving  Hadji  Sheriff  Mean  an  account  of  ay  . 
visits  - he-da?  and  making  plans  for  the  noxt  day,  JjUfftiB 

OtS) 

know  Ms  Bokhara  well  and  was  ono  of  tho  most  Jiighly  ostoanod 


men  thoro,  he  told  me  whore  to  go  and  cent  word  around  eo  that 

vIu»v4jL- 

I wwid  bo  oil  received.  "ay  after  day  I vieltod  ono  group 
of  people  aftor  another,  all  coning  from  remote  arts  of  Central 
.a,  of  whic.  them  was  tho  cultural  and  commercial  capital. 
Rvorywhoro  in  tills  orthodox  town  I wag  courteously  rocolvod  and 
tl>e  conversation  was  frank,  open  and  natural,  I saw  a groat  deal 
of  the  Jewish  colony y which  had  boon  there  for  many  oonturios. 

Ono  of  4nfoai;x,  a Ur,  onkaliasov,  was  tho  ohiof  advisor  of  the 
dr  la  financial  at tore. 


Cprom  time  to  tine  I used  to  visit  Tekke,  tho  place  to  which 
roll;  louc  pilgrims  came,  ©specially  dorvislio o ."^After  a .ilo  I 
leamod  that  there  were  two  Afghan,  or,  as  they  woro  called  in 
tlint  nart  of  the  world,  rathan.  Serais*  1 I spoke  to  Hadji  Sherif / 
-clean  about  making  a visit  to  then,  •<*«£■  in  this  natter  lie  was 

quite  emphatic,  saying,  "Ho,  leave  tho  Pathans  alono,  thoy  are 

WM 

w?*  disagreeable  people*  theee-aro  about  three  hundred  ef  toil 
here  and  thoy  give  us  nothing  but  trouble;  they  have  no  respoct 
for  anyone,  nor  for  any  ef  the  laws  of  tho  town.  Don't  bother 
about  then,  as  there  are  plenty  of  people  to  aao  here  in  iokhara 
who  will  be  glad  to  4*u£o  you  -eerne;  you  would  probably  have  a dis- 
agroeable  tine  If  you  tried  to  see  tt=te»  because  they  are  especially 
hostile  to  strangers. 

TMs  of  course  only  excited  the  nore  my  interest  to  soe  the 
nans,  about  whose  story  and  oharactoristlcs  i had  been  impressed 
l v.-ac  oa  the  othor  on  a visit  to  India, 

5 l A «*-***.  J 

but  iiad  not  boon  able  4*v  ■ ,;et  ne>-»-e»o u.r$h  to  seo  then 

A u d « *1  ■ t - 

of  tho  Afghan  War  that  was  then  on*  0 


3 


ClrT  Afghanistan  thoro  is  not  much  conpromid  ng;  anyone  not 

solidly  for  the  existing  government  finds  life  pleasanter  abroad, 
■"TL»jr 

so  Bokliara  and  fca.iarkand  were  always  favorite  resorts  for  tho  outs. 
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H On©  day,  finding;  lysolf  noor  on©  of  the  Afghan  serala»I  ventured 
VhuaT- 

In  arid  Ife-was-  at  ones  evlder&  that  the  social  atmosphere  of  this 
coral  ms  very  different  from  that  of  the  others,  j was  no; 

1 *•*"  •■*0  oo; ;t  ionj  dm*  even  at^it^de-  *£  distinct?  hostile. 

I was  received  by— tha  hand  in  a manner*  suoh  as  strangers 
generally  got  ononto ring  Afghanistan*  . iowovor , I soon  disoovorod 

a A aT(  I — .....  


a young  dv  jhan/j Bhe  had  boon  bo rnjnnd  had  spent  all  his  lifo 

the  Russlanalcf~  Central  Aalajftiho  spoke  Russian  and  v L Id  or  in 

o-vhC 

type  / -He-  treated,  mo  in  a nonial  way.)  x’iie  attitude  of  the  rest 

Iau6jul*X>-A  tfc+Jr  TJ-a*  | ' 

fghans  '.W'B  ene-'ef  wanting  to  knovf  right  off  what  business 
I ad  in  their  coral  s .d  they  speculated  quite  openly  about  Itf 

SIajJ-A-X.  X3  -TUa 

|..hoy  knov.  that  I spoke  UYglieh/  but  they  wAd  not  knpw  -anything 

•t  orlc  / wwA#lnal  /'Iso  :eono'''suf  octod  that  I was  orobably 
aUl,  V 

a British  spj^i  jt s this  seemed  to  offer  a solution  they  accepted 
tho  theory.  T hero  was  one  striking  young  Afghan  who  took  an 
active  and  distinctly  hostile  interest  in  the  .>rooeedlngs*  He 

$ c*.  (Ya.  (Jo%~ 

was  a unique  personality,  tall  and  very  spare. , He  was  a caravan 

* 

driver/  had  vrorked  for  several  years  on  the  route  between  Kandahar 
and  Peshawar  / but  had  recently  brought  a caravan  from  Kandahar  to 
Bokhara,  I wanted  to  got  a picture  of  him  for  I had  my  camera 
with  ne,  but  he  would  not  rooodo  from  Ms  spirit  of  hostility* 
After  a certain  tl  o I noticed  a .gun  **trcaf~&r  that  had  rather  a 

familiar  look,  smd  I as  hod  to  whom  it  belonged i A was  told  tliat  it 

• t>  ure** 

belonged  to  tlio  caravan  driver)^ probably  Ms  most  precious  poss- 
ess ion.  I examined  tho  gun  and  on  lo  ■■i.tliv  ■ at  It— i saw  marked  on 

tho  ; Ido  f v.:..h  o _ o 1 uo  : ^ovl  once,  P-kkIo  Ini  ■ . 

I said,  "Well,  tMs  Is  whoro  I corn  from;  I know  the  place 
where  tMs  gun  iia-g-  boon,  made  and  have  visited  it.  ' 

little  cat  oh  in  the  tr  which  I adjusted,  f-er- 
>kto.  rfhia  /St  last^ln  a way  identified  «e  andj^nt  ir elyfohangea 
at  lit udo  of  thr  C'-  'O-v  : , ^xvoxfjf  pfi'tor  a hula  lie  asked  '.o 


o die 


-•»<yfe"-tw-':o  sway  but  to  w&lt/vh/g,  disappeared  into  Ms  own  room  4a 
emtr-o^h^upoor  terraco p,  A#*w-a-*tae  ho  Invited  mo  up  and 
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thero^had  a little  spread  of  fruits  and  tho  groen  toa^/ generally 
used  in  Central  Acl^collod  Xok  r/tohlyl  o ^invited  "«o  of  the — 
other  members  of  the  sorai  and  we  liad  a very  sooial  tine,  going 

over  thoir  own  affairs  and  their  lives  both  in  Bokhara  and  at 

~tLx  d/v^4^- 

hono.  hen  I oaao  away  he- noconpanlod  no  to  the  gate  and  asked 
when  I wan  going  to  return. 

I asked,  ^You  really  want  22©  to  oone  back?" 

'■ Certainly,"  ho  replied,  "you  aunt  come  bade. 

I arranged  to  pone— bn  ok  tlio  next  afternoon  nd  found  hln 
waiting  fer  no  at  the  gate;  the  little  eoremony  of  the  day  beforo 
was  repeated  and  this  happened  several  days  in  sucoossion.  At 
no  serai  did  I feel  no re  at  ho  .e  than  I did  at  the  Afghan  Sorai. 

I delayed  ti*6  departure  from  Bokhara  somewhat,  hoping  that 
Gabaiov  Giga  would  overtake  mo  so.  that  we  could  lay  the  foundation 
for  tlio  paintings  of  the  Haus  Devon  Cghi,  which  I passed  almost 
every  day  ae-4t  woe  in  the  lie  art  of  tlio  town*  I was  more  detor- 
minod  than  over  to  have  a painting  that  would  portray  the  life 
and  give  the  color  of  this  very  picturesque  spot.  As  I had  had 


military  telegraph  wire  -a- rat 


no  word  from  c-ab  aiov 

H.UM/U.  S~~ 

I uursn  ium#  1 sout  'to  -ri.  .00  -rgutinski,  the  Governor  of 
Tlflis,  and  aslcbd  for  information;  Prince  Argutlnskl  responded 

promptly  that  ho  had  started  the  artist  off  on  his  Journey* 

7 

However,  I finally  had  to  leave  Hadji  Sheriff  Edeen  and  his 
associates  of  the  Sorai  Rashid  with  tiio  understanding  that  I ’would 
come  back  again  after  the  visit  to  Samarkand, 

The  Governor  of  Samarkand  at  that  time  was  General  Rostovtsooj 
father  of  ny  friend  in  Potrograd  and  son  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Emancipation  Committee.  lie  received  mo  -very  cordially.  I went 
to  see  him  almost  ovory  afternoon  when  lie  would  glvo  120  a bottle 
of  kumiss  which  he  liad  prepared.  Beforo  becoming  Governor  of 
Samarkand  ho  had  boon  Governor  of  Sonora  and  thoro  hod  learned 
tlio  art  of  making  kumiss,  an  art  developed  by  tlio  wandering 
Kirghiz  tribos.  lie  also  had  a awari  of  boos,  vial  oil  he 
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lm&  made 


managed  Mine  elf  > a aft  they  so  ©nod  to  know  liin.  Cl  oner  al  Hos- 
tovtsov  was  a fine  typo  of  old  Hussion  offiolal  of  the  paternal 
c.ort^  ll|  Tffta  a u-gnifloont  porsoh^hysloelly^  with  a long 
board#  «jU  worked  incessantly ^ -we-tras  wewy  sympathetic  to  the 
native  opal ' ti-.:.  followed  ;ith  koen  intorost  thoir 
affairs  and  knew  all  the  dot  nil  a of  their  livool 
quite  a study  of  their  music,  so  difficult  for  a westerner  to 

(Ty,A  (W'djL. 

ao  x*ecinte,  and  insisted  that  when  ono  oaae  to  know  it  £4r-ws* 

possible  .to  got  much  ploasure  from  it.  Ho  also  know  fckoi**- 

various  dishes  and  did  not  hooltat©  to  have  then  on  Ms  table. 
t 

The  civilizations  of  Persia  and  Central  Asia  had  developed 
a cuisine  which  included  many  perfectly  sound  and  excellently 
cooked  dishes,  especially  the  various  pilaffs,  fixe  cooking 
of  ta®  rioo,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the*  »ilaff,  is  a dis- 
tlnot  art.  These  pilaffs  were  prepared  v;lth  various  kinds  of 
meats,  vegetables  and  fruits,  ■^e-jtlxore  had  boon  severe  cholera^ 

?avoling  around  in  the  intone o lioat 


'the  year  before 


,/ 1 had  to  be  ofsreful  to  drink  practically  nothing 

u>»  <rvxk"V»“ 

but  tea,  so— to  be  sure  of  the  wot  or#  and  Ifrroift  mainly  an 


ngf;a  a^i  XnanvJ } wa,  *<■  f The 

! thoroughly  oookod  on  the  roof  of  the  oven  in  the  forr 

of  calces j it  won  very  palatable  and  in  ©vory  way  excellent. , y 

.viorning  and  evening  moals  consisted  of"  tflffiee  I . 

^jcdU^ 

always  tried  to  havo  sL  pilaff  in  tho  middle  of  th  . I could 
not  manage  this  vory  well  in  Bokhara,  -b-*Jat  onod  on  arriving  in 

J -a-'nii  » i in i mmmJ 

~ 1 "" 1 ~ £ " tv* 

omarkand  I/ronowod  relations  with  tl.o  little  r estaurant  4a  the 


RigMstnn  that  I had  discovered  on  r.iy  previous  visits. 

General  Rostovtsev  JL  ■payteg  a groat  doal  of  attention  to 

fcuf 

tho  eduoatlonal  system  which  ho  trfafc  to  dovolop  and  was  interos- 

A*r>^C  iAV*vi 

tod  In  idxo  etorlos  1 told  Mm  «£-  r.  tfoixu  Rowe y*s  on  er  brants  in 


elementary  education;  he  aslced  mo  to  sond  him  some  material  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  whan  I should  return  home.  He  was  also  lenioit# 


12  - 


from  tho  Russian  ofX'lcial  point  of  view,  with  tho  local  press 


v/iiloh  lie  allowed  inch,  liberty  of  orltlclcn. 

n4xJu 

One  evening  •***©*  I was  visiting  him  in  IxLs  garden  in  Samar- 
kand a fine  body  of  liosleae  appeared  and  asked  if  they  oould  bo 
roooivod.  H*  w cleaned  thou  in  the  most  friendly  fashion  and  it 
was  evident  that  they  woro  on  the  best  of  terms . 

u.o  asked,  "To  what  do  I owe  the  honor  of  this  vis  It  ? " 

They  replied,  "We  cam©  to  thank  you  for  your  intercession 
in  our  interest  last  year,"  2^ 

Tho  year  boforo  had  been  a serious  cholera  year  and  ‘etrograd 

had  sent  sharp  orders  for  a scientifio  handling  of  the  sltuatic  ; 

a V~hl*a—  i-v» — > TL  'd- 

tk^e  meant  qe  o daily  chut J-  lug-oCX* the  fruit,  a«d~a«- Central  Asia 

Tactically  live  ft  on  fruit,  xA  .ic.  is  in  ;roat  abundance  /and  of 

the  most  delicious  kind ^ in  the  sumnertimoj,j  to  have  it  entirely 

daut  off  was  a great  deprivation  and  the  people  were  in  distress, 

sfrisufr-it . The  Governor  looked  into  the  matter  and  came  to  the 

oUm  or 

conclusion  tliat  the  nennoo t through  fruit  was  on  noacunt  of  tta 

orders  from 
•L* — 


_ 1T.  <acfoot  ins  actio.  , y Jm  decided  tc  isregard  tho 

«»A  ) Ur*  iLk— 

*— gtre.iyatl^  c lled\ together  a council  of  i-ho  people, ^explained  tiio 

v/  \ sup- 

position to  them  and  said  that  lie  ^ould  modify  the  orders  ;utj  he 

depended  on  them  to  help.,.hi» wcrME  out  his  plans  sue cos  sfully,  bee 


Ottwws  (io  i:  s t ailing;  a serious  sto^L  id— aar  agreed 
^ -h-  ‘lit  if  fctee^  we^S^  orzorcise^bhe  groat  os  t oaro''"') 

in  it;  inspection,  cie  of  tho  regulations  contrary  to 

a cherished  Moslem  law  in  regard  to  iirtsr  bu  rial,  This  lie  also 

modified  in  a way  that  satisfied  those  exti*ouoly  orthodox  people . 

loxCi. 

On  a Inter  evening,  when  I was  visit  An; > tho  Governor,  another 
fine  group  of  Moslems  appeared,  end  on  being  asked  by  General 
Kostovtsev  about  the  occasion  of  thoir  visit  they  said,  "Today 
your  people  in  town  are  colobrating  the  anniversary  of  the  taking 
of  Samarkand"  (I  believe  it  was  the  twenty-sixth  muiiversary) , 

"Yes,"  said  the  General,  and  tlxoy  went  on,  "toll,  we  want 
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If 


to  take  a.  certain  part  In  It. 

Tho  Govornor  r:  ilod  am*  said,  I oho  aid  (no^*  think  that  feto-  CH-u-\ 
celebration  of  '<w»  takings^©  ur  city  away  wouldpe  a 

happy  on©. 

They  replied,  " oil,  thoro  is  one  thing  at  loast  that  no 
v/ant  to  aolcn  wledge.” 

! liat  io  that?"  asked  tho  Govornor. 

Thoy  ropllod,  " .hen  Sana rkond  was  about  to  bo  besieged 
Vereshchagin,  tho  Russian  painter,  wont  to  General  liaufnann  and 
said,  * General,  Samarkand  is  a oity  of  beautiful  monuments y ond 
it  would  be  a disgrace  to  Russia  Ns-  to  damage  any  of  thorn;  I 

hope  you  can  suoceed  without  firing  on  tanarkand. * General 
haufriann  replied,  'I  sympathise  very  rtuoh  with  your  point  of  view, 
Vereshchagin,  but  unhappily  I nn  a military  man  and  have  military 

OAf-<h- 

orders  | sm€f  my  only  order  is  to  fcako  Samarkand  i I am  afraid  tliat 
I cannot  comply  with  your  request,  although  I sympathize  with  it.' 
Voroshcliagln  then  sent  a telegram  to  the  Emperor,  citing  tho  facts, 
and  the  Emperor  telegraphed  bach  to  General  irenfl—iiii w»t  he  must 

wr  vu  A 

not  fire  on  Sana?  hand  a*Mlr  must  talco  it  some  othor  way.  A fow  days 
lator  . Samarkand  surrendered. 

G noral  Roatovtsov  said  to  the  little  deputation,  "I  an  very 
grateful  for  this  sympathetic  story.  Is  there  anything  I can  do 
about  it?" 

fmoy  , Co r;,j  /o  rc.o  -_V  ? .13 co  you  to  roix".  a tolo  ;ra i of 
ap  pro  oiat  ion  (on  t he^fept  of  the  citizens  of  Samir  kand^to  Vereshchagin." 

■ — ■ Tho  tolo  gram  was  drafted  and  sent  while  I was  there  ."Tf Lome 

years  later  I carao  to  know  Vorochchagin  well  and  saw  him  frequently 
during  one  of  his  visits  to  merioa. 

i.hen  I told  him  abelt  being  present  when  that  telegram  was 
sent  ho  said,  ,2C#6?‘/^hat  was  one  of  the  hap  lost  ox? orloncos  of 
ay  life." 

/.ft or  I had  boon  in  Samarkand  some  two  weeks  word  oame  to  ny 
caravansary  that  Gabaiov  la  d finally  arrived  in  town.  I wont 
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down  to  his  caravansary^  lie  was  not  at  ho-no  \ Jwfc-'a  lady,  per- 
haps ten  yearn  elder  than  he,  was  In  charge  of  Ms  quart or s. 

It  turned  out  that  he  had  novor  soon  so  ranch  money  in  Ills  Ilf o 
as  the  amount  I had  loft  hi  n •««-  half-paynont  of  the  pictures  and  he 
I.;  ediately  started  out  to  bio;-/  It.  He  got  Into  oau  nnloation 

with  a lady  artist  friend  In  etrograd.  fend,  lnvitod  her  to  come 
Ou-Jl—  tP-'vw.i^\  oXj  U»^ 

Jie-  help  him  got  away  with  >Jrtq  it.  hedHwfret^-her  noorly  three  weeks 

to  road:  Tiflis  on  tills  charitable  journey.  Tlioy  had  just  been 

IF 

a’olo  to  got  through  to  Samarkand  and  had  not  a kopek  loft. '•  hen 
8rU*v  9 (SR*  . 

he  returnod^w  arranged^  visit  the  R|ilghlstan  which  was  to  be 

the  s object  of  ono  of  Ills  pictures.  lie  started  to  work  quite 

a-a 

:-lor.sly,  aaaaing^m.  enjoy  tlio  prospect. 

Goner  al  Ror.tovtsov  had  assigned  to  no  as  a kind  of  playmate 
around  Samarkand  a Gosoaol:  officer  who  liad  boon  living  thero 

1 and  had  a vm**  good 


ovor  since  the  foooupat  ion 


knowledge  of  its  historical  resources.  o had  built  up  a quaint 
little  museum  of  Grool:  antiquities.  Although  the  Greeks  had  been 
in  Samarkand  for  a very  short  time  -e**!#  tliero  was  plenty  of  evidence 
of  their  visit,  especially  in  the  way  of  lam  s and  figurines. 

-lie  Collection  ■e£--&»c  Xtossaok&jb’ac  aftorwarGa  bought  by  the  ussian 
Government . 

Summer  was  coming  along  rapidly,  and  a proposal  by  the 
Cossack  to  take  ne  on  a journey  into  the  mountains  I greeted  sym- 
pathetically. Two  hoscow  professors  and  two  students  were  to  bo 
of  the  party.  Our  first  obpootivo  was  ‘eadjurkan  towards  the 
couthoast.  -S.  dlstanoe\fit  ooverocfc  in  t o clays  in  an  nra  ,.r,;  , 
or  native  cart,  drawn  by  oxon.  It  was  rather  a bad  journey,  as 
the  cart  had  no  springe,  no  tiros  rod  was  very  rough  In  construc- 
tion. The  roadway  was  several  Indies  deep  v/lth  the  f pious  dust 

of  Turbo st an,  a fine  powder  which  wrap  jed  us  in  a cloud  ajU  the 

A 

fc-fese  as  tlio  oxen  trotted  along.  The  heat  was  intense.  However, 
at  Pendjurlcan  saddle  horcos  were  provldedyjMT  wo  got  off  the  main 
roadway (iiaiedlatolyl and  began  to  climb  tlio  journoy  beonmo  more 
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oonfortablo  no  anro  interesting,  © Joined  another  caravan. 


ratlior  a largo  one,  lie.  ded  for  Afghanistan,  o noon  struck  the 

U Ua/j}  Ip'd&i  8 


. , rtf*-  u.wu  ua<4  ?7/,  BP*' 

v 1 0,Y(-  - * — - co  ;■■'.•  1 villa  or 

uA  ~ (/  ~ \ 

and  people^y  - c -found  in-tl|o.  val  layrt’  Ivor,  nnaad j 

i‘  lor  ?on  , •— ft--*-  • vW 


^JuJbendod  to  bo  descendants  of  Alexander's  soldiers • h Tha  river  re- 


iJtndod  2ae  verywwwh  o.  tho  Yellowstone  in  -iee  color*  o Mftft&ky 

dtOUk 


noimtod  to  son©  falls#  vary  much  like  the  Ye  Heron  tons  ^ ballsy  an$ 


_ ifTk  A jJLt%  a~JL  MA  (jAA^/n 

above  them  -we-  found  Iskander  Kul,  or  Alexander's  Lake , , very  nuoh  \ 

-TJ  cxV-  /-  * 

like  Uk#«^ka-.*bave  loilowstone  ark.  At  the  end  of  tho  day  :o 


bivouacked  in  the  open/  mid  arrangements  wore  made  for  tlie  evening 
raoal,  which  was  always  pilaff,  A shoep  was  usually  barbecued, 
and  what  we  did  not  oat  for  tho  evening  rioal  was  carried  along 
in  bags  to  eat  as  wo  went  along.  The  evening  neal  usually  took 
a oouplo  of  ho  rs  to  prepare,  jehone  of  ur  not  t airing  art  in 


its  preparation  would  be  engaged  in  songs  end  dances i with  many 


kinds  of  people  in  the  caravan  thorp  ttre  an  intorostJLng  medley, 

5-  U reu*  ( ife’ 

fter  a while  they  asked  .«*»•■ Aff ■■■  IT  wo  nil  d.  net  contribute  (nei-othin*^ 

■U  A) 

80130  American  songs  or  dances^  as  feksy-  wanted  to  know  what  they 

Sl-U-Aj  Us*sa 

•were  like*  ■~»e’~tehey^rB>roi ■■  tsM.  so  kind  to  no  I tried,  soriousl  to  tlilrk 


•'X'O  Uj 

of  something;  for  a over  a 1 days  I could  ae*  think  of  song 
s sure  pjp;  Final  1;  :o  journeyed  along,  the  classical 


song  -ef  xhg  S |f|nn  of  Borneo*1  gradually  oasae  to  the  surface* 
.ftor  r olio  arsing  4tf  several  tines  on  horseback  I finally  felt 


that  I had  it  in  a sufficient  state  of  >orfoction  to  a.-.s  -Hr  on 

2 uj re— <*  'UL»  few— e 

to  tho  Central  Asians,  hen  they  asked  no  ono  night  I sang  then 


’ • ••  *.  f k * 


The  jji  - . t | H ■ :>■  !■  . k •••• 


stand  the  s ntinont  of  tho  song^so  it  was  first  put  into  Ruseian 


and  ruing  by  a young.  i;n,  uoauitiH^f 4«  fcjfont  ontiusiann 


oWio: 


«G 


those  who  understood  it;  those  who  did  not  understand  Russian  also 


•./anted  to  take  rt,  and  in  a few  days  the  g^ild  Man  of  iomeo "" 



in  half  a dozen  languages  was  tho  favorite  ronp  of  the  evening 
gatherings,  folt  that  :iy  position  in  dent  al  oia  was  not 
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in  oril. 

Above  Iskander  Kul  we  crossed  a giaolor  and  made  a wide 
o ircu.it  back  to  Samarkand.  ^1  found  that  Gabaiev  had  made  great 
headway  on  Ms  composition)  in  two  wooks  noro  ho  load  all  the 
sketches,  photographs  and  costu'ioo  necessary  to  complete  the 
study  later  on.  e then  wont  back  to  Bokhara  whero  I introduced 
Mm  to  Hadji  Sheriff  ideon  and  established  hla  on  the  edge  of 
tiie  liavuz  Levan  bgM,  which  was  to  mako  the  tw£kground  of  his 
•i.:fci'. of  Bokhara.  .ftor  about  a wook  X told 

Uadjl  Sdoon  that  I would  liavo  to  be  going. 

lie  said,  " oil,  if  you  are  going  I will  have  your  friends 
ne  around  to  the  Seraid  HasMd  to  say  goodbye  to  you.5 

-So^pnecJ^rtemonn  some  thirty  Bokharians  who  had  boon  poll  to 

Aax/( 

to  no  during  my  visits  cans  together^  Hadji  sheriff  Edeen  ex- 

A 

plainod  to  them  that  I was  oing  away. 

They  said,  'Are  you  really  going  away?" 

"Yes,”  said  I,  "I  have  to  go  away." 
hat  is  the  natter,  don’t  you  like  Bokhara?" 

I answorod,  'Yes,  I like  Bokhara  vory  south,  acre  than  any 
other  town  I have  over  beon  in." 

'.hat  is  the  natter  then,  why  do  you  leave  it?"  they  aako  . 

"I  have  to  go  back  to  ny  homo  and  my  business  on  the  other 
3 Ido  of  the  world. 

They  wont  on.  Business?  Business?  Is  thoro  a place  in  the 
-world  for  business  out  of  Bokhara?' 

"Bokhara  is  certainly  a fine  plnoo  for  businoss,  but  I do  not 
knot/  your  kind  of  businoss," 

They  said,  "You  Mil  loom  it  vory  soon,  if  you  stay  hero 
in  Bokhara. 

"But  what  do  you  think  I could  do?" 

"Oh,"  they  said,  l will  take  a booth  for  you  in, the  bazaar) 
don’t  worry  yournolf,  wo  • •ill  make  yew- plenty  of  business 
Bokhara.’ 
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oil,"  I wont  on,  I do  not  c o what  business  I could  do 


hero," 

They  discus  nod.  the  .natter  among  themselves  very  earnestly. 

In  my  earlier  yours  I had  studied  aodicinojja  fow  months  (/j 
and  always  oarriod  along  with  me  a littlo  Ghost  of  medicines; 
from  tin©  to  tiruo  I gave  some  I friends  in  Bokhara.  B?r 
Someone  suggested/ and,,  it  was  agreed  upon;  that  I should  sell 
spices  and  medicines  in  tho  bazaar. 

"Yes,"  thoy  said,  'don’t  vrorry,  wo  will  have  plonty  of 
business  for  you. 

If  I had  not  had  a amll^panily  on  tho  other  sido  of  tho 

world  there  is  no  tiling  I ould  rather  have  done  than  to  spend 

five  years  In  the  bazaar  at  Bokhara.  I roruoibor  most  gratefully 

its  great  b auty  and  the  dignity  and  grace  of  the  merchants. 

-7^  >*•  <x, 

In  tho  year  1096  at  izhny  Jovgorod.  I ran  a rjor  r.  okhara 

merchant  who  knew  of  Hadji  shorif/  Bdeon  and  tho  Seraid  Rashid, 

~h?t  H'tjc  T 

and  he  under  tool:  to  carry  hack  to  fcJa^onfe  or  two  little  presents. 

In  tho  year  1908  an  nglishman  who  had  lived  for  a number  of 
rs  in  Urga,  Mongolia,  as  a wool  buyer,  appearod  in  Hew  York. 

He  told  me  many  good  stories  about  the  visit  there  of  tho  Dalai 
Lama  at  tho  time  of  his  oxilo  from  Lhasa.  t much  time  to- 

gether and  as  ho  was  leaving  ho  told  no  that  his  house  in  London 
had  planned  to  sond  him  next  to  Bokhara,  which  is  also  an  impor- 
tant wool  center,  I asked  Mn  gli on  he  arrived  In  Boldiara}  to  go  to 

tlio  -'Oral  .achid  fond  loam  v.:  t .had  hnpponod  to  Uadji  Sheriff 

A<n 

■ yecr^lator  a lottor  arrived  fro n i*a  by  way 

of  Moscow,  saying,  "Hadji  Sheriff  iidoon  disappeared  from  Bokhara 
about  seven  years  ago  end  no  one  in  Bokhara  coons  to  know  what 
has  happened  to  him,  Inhere  is  a tradition  all  through  tho  baz- 
aar that  all  -fcho-feiaao  he  wag  \n  Bokhara  he  was  a British  agent 

— - 

the  British  cort-' Inly  hod,  a most  valuable  ono, 

A year  or  two^ later  when  sir  flitl  Spring  Rice  cane  to 
Washington  as  British  Ambassador  I told  him  this  story;  ho  had  had 
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a lone  caroor  In  Russia  and  was  familla*  with  tho  affairs  of 
Central  Asia, 

ilo  said,  I don't  know  about  your  friend,  ' adji  . horlf/ 

X&.U- 

•doon,  thls^must  havo  boon  boforo  ray  tino,  but  tho  Serai  hrhicl 
has  boon  tho  contor  of  our  political  intelligence  for  a good 


naay  years. 


•»  ■£■  -a  B&. 


/'!•»'  " i 

■a<^ finished  ny  visit  In  doidi-.re  ^ py\:  no. ;o 

tiiae  there  on  the  way  to  Saianrkandy  I wanted  to  geHrTiJ5«g  but  /, 
Gabalov  thought  he  had  to  go  on  with  his  work  frkoro  for  (f 

tine  bo£Vurfr-4^e--eouM--l<>f>ye.  I had  boon  taking  cnro  of  hi  a f ro  1 
tins  to  tine  but  now  that  I was  to  leavo  I gave  him  tho  other  half 
of  the  money  due,  .0  would  have  to  make  Ms  own  way  to  Paris 
where  he  expected  to  arrive  with  tho  paint Inga  well  along  ae-thct 
X oould  Boxn-thnlr,.  ,-lan-jat  leaet  boforo  I loft  for  ho  ro, 

I started,  along, ^urui.u^irk  wind  a visit  to  ioshod,  tho  '.roly 
city  of  tho  Shiite  Moslems,  and  stop  ?od  at  Askhabad  to  make  say 


of  >ollce  and  lie  said,  bon*t  bother  about  him;  I havo  charge  of  tho 

i&vfv^pL. 

frontier ^ond  will  see  that  you  got  and  can  return  when  you  aa?e 
with  your  visit  to  boshed.1 

I arranged  with  the  Russian  owner  of  a t ar antes s and  troika- 
who  said  he  could  take  no  to  hashed  In  throe  days,  -I  had  na  fl 
travelling  companion^  an  mouian  trader  who  spoke  the  frontier 
dialect. 

Our  first  important  stop  was  at  the  old  village  of  liouahan. 
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celebrated  for  dovo loping  the  art  of  tile-making?  in  Cairo  the 

art  of  tile-  ia  ing  Is  loiown  as  ^r>ynhn.riN  work,  Like  other  arts 

tilo-naking  spread  v;ith  nigrations  of  people  along  isothoraal 

linos,  following  adobe  and-brick-r.inking  through  the  deserts  and 

semi-arid  countries,  towards  the  oast  into  China  and  towards  the 

west  through  Persia  to  Anatolia  and  Egypt,  arriving  in  Spain  with 

the  trab  conquest,  being  carried  from  there  to  . oxico  by  the  first 

missionaries,  still  in  the  arid  scnc  that  goes  around  the  world, 

r o:  ■ sec..;,  i;:  o::ld  -dap  L •.  t tho  identical 

coloring  and  design  ns  those  of  tho  :'/li^.stan  at  Samarkand, 

c arrived  at  Meshed  at  the  end  of  five  days.  This  town 

had  boon  qr£±o  destroyed  by  earthquake  only  a year  or  two  before 

ay  visit  and  the  e wore  only  fragments  ( to  give  one  an  idea  of  tho 

nrtistio  boauty  of  its  on  . -5*^  is  one  of  the  important  Moslem 

Z ^ t Mr 

citios  of  tho  world,  tho  o outer  of  pilgrimages  w,  the  Shiite  l!sect 

" V)  A 

who  go  there  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Imam  R# asa.  V/lthi n the  walls 
of  Lleshed  there  is  a separator oity,  about  one-quarter  of  a milo 


square ^.alee-elQaad.,  oalloCL  the  3as' 


/%<* 

tL  or  Boofru*  lloro  is  tho  holy 


eh 


tomb  not  only  of  tho  Imam,  but  also  of  Banin  al  Rashid.  The  Bast 
is  also  a city  of  refuge , and  anyone  reaching  its  walls  ie^absb© 
luto^  protected^  even  against  tho  Shah  himself.  Thera  were  said 
to  be  over  a hundred  pee^ox  within  tlxo  Bast;  who  were  refugees; 
they  lived  by  beg.  'ins  of  the  pllgri  n,  . o-oiv v tyv . fcnleas 

could  ant or  the  Bast,  but  it  happened  that  just  before  ay  visit 
to  Meshed  a now  caravansary  had  been  opened  high  up  on  tho  edge 
of  one  of  its  walls.  It  ■wos----&th.ln  frhafr I 
installed  riysclf^  rM  fro  • Its  (i>oef  I conic'  so  . rack  of  the  lifo 
of  the  Bast, 

Meshed  is  a town  of  strong  individuality,  well  protoctod  from 
outside  influences  and  having  all  tlie  qualities  of  a conservative 
Orthodox  Moslem  town.  olitloally  it  is  the  most  important  town 
in  Persia  after  Teheran  and  as  Russian  Influence  in  Teheran  had  for 
many  years  boon  tho  dominant  ono,  the  British  countered  I?  by  keeping 


-so- 


ft firm  hold  on  Hashed,  especially  on  the  Governor  of  the  Bast* 

They  always  leapt  at  tills  post  on©  of  their  boat  rtr  India  mon  whose 

business  it  vavv  : survey  .qcion  activities  jjth  i-he  utr:TT^I33rttf^.fr^ 

/W*&- 

tiv.>  frontier  . r ee^lnpoeing  and  dramatic  «.  organization 

liuto-fc'-fftf"  a ■ jj  -.al.  bodlog-pf  '.  .oelaa  11*' rims  oov.i.1:  f to  the 

" WVuJ)^  h-t  A * , 

. orsia,  Afghanistan  and  northern  Indla^  One  ‘way  of 

doing  this  was  to  keep  in  the  entourage  of  the  Consul  Genoral  a 
large  number  of  distinguished  young  Loslaus  fro: a the  various 
03:: ton  families, 

However,  I could  not  help  contrasting  the  daily  life  at  the 

British  Consulate,  hie re  I was  mad*  very  much  at  homo,  with  that 

evtsov*  Like  General  Kostovtsov,  Colonel  Yato  was 

a ..an  of  high  character  with  a long  distinguished  oaroor  in  the 

Bast.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  hr.  a Alice  who  carried  on  a vast  amount 

of  medical  work  of  which  the  ollgrins  woro  greatly  in  need .however, 

UcJOl 

duty  ratlicr  than  friendliness  was  t.no  note,  and  feaw  iiot  the 
s-  .e  synpoth,  with  tlio  people  of  ..oaS.od  hat  General  ortovtcov 


had  with  those  of  Samarkand*  The. Consul  General  took  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  people  outside  his  dutios,  oared  nothing 
for  their  arts,  their  cooking  or  the  general  processes  of  their 
lives.  Although  the — — -r-selhhad  spent  all  his  active  life  in  the 
East  lie  did  not  for  a minute  forget  the  sort  of  cooking  he  load 
boon  brought  up  on  as  a boy  in  the  north  of  Engl  ndJ  that  was  the 
cc  -king  at  tlio  Consulate,  to  wiilhh  oven  tho  sons  of  the  old  Hosier.! 
families  had  to  submit,  with  a tempera turo  of  110  to  120  degroos 
in  tho  slut  do.  Hone  of  the  excellent  version  dishes  and  various 
preparations  of  rice  over  readied  tlio  table  and  I doubt  if  tho 
Colonel  had  ever  heard  of  thorn,  Every  afternoon  at  four  o’clock 
- locis  and  all,  v/as  expected  to  come  in  for  ft  game  of 

tennis . 

After  some  two  woolcs  during  which  I thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
town  of  osliod,  tills  enjoyment  being  incroasod  by  tlio  wholehearted 
liospitality  -ef  tho  British  Consul^vHioro  I hot',  many  valuable  visits 
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travelled 


with  tho  various;  other  guor.ts,  I returned  to  Ashkhabad. 

There  I found  throo  am  11  but  beautiful  Tekkc  rugs  which  I 
took  a4o**f'  v.lth  no  on  the  ho.  ward  journey,  By  travelling  con- 
p union  froe;i  Ashkhabad  was  a young  Russian  engiaeor  -oho  had  Just 
finished  three  years*  work  of  restoring  the  Irrigation  district 
of  err,  o die  cursed  the  art  of  rug-making^  which  ho  seonod  to 
know  .aoay  well  and  I told  him  about  seeing  at  the  time  of  ay 
first  visit;  s one  beautiful  strips  belonging  to  a Russian  general 
In  Bokhara  which  were  used  by  the  Tokico  people  as  friezes  for  thoir 
tents.  I had  hunted  a groat  deal  far  sa  example  of  -©t*e-e£  thoso 
strips  for  ray  collection,  but  as  they  wore  very  rare  I Imd  had  no 
success. 

t first  rvy  coup  anion  .lid  net  of  for  no  any  aid,  ' ut  ar  —o  qPSxk 
■%  aaft^got  on  a lore  friendly  bad  a,  one  night  lie 
said,  ’’.  ell,  I will  bo  a good  follow  and  tell  you  ishore  you  can 
find  the  finest  example  of  that  art.  In  timer  to  was 

something  of  a collector  and  especially  enjoyed  the  Tokico  work,  but 
ay  job  is  over,  my  salary  has  ceased  and  I have  spent  the  last  kopek 
I can  afford  on  rugs." 

o crossod  the  Turkoman  desort  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Baku 
where  he  took  me  to  the  house,  not  the  bazaar,  of  a Persian  merchant 
who  produced  the  strip  which  I added  to  ay  collection. 

At  Tiflis  I came  down  with  fovor  and  was  in  bod  for  about  two 
weeks.  I more  or  less  expected  C-abaiov  to  com©  along j he  did  not  aL. 
but  the  advance  agent  of  the  little  circus  I load  not  at  Kazan,  a 
Mttie  oil  all  Jew,  appeared.  lo  re.  rtod  go-d  business  on  tho  Volga 
wlth-B.  long  stay  at  Astrakhan. 

.1  than  procoodod  to  Vienna  by  way  of  the  north  shore  of  the 
Blade  Boa.  As  tho  fovor  wtill  gave  rvs  trouble  I spent  some  time 
jjp  on  tho  Semaer  1 rre and _then  went  to  arts#  Thero  I stayed  at  hotel 
do  l’Bnpire,  a ^little  hottufohiah  war  beautifully  kopttJbhe  « I had 


stayed  on  r.iy  first  visit  to  arir. 


A few  days  later  I ran  across  . -r.  Luke  Fi slier,  a successful 
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JU 

Chicago  nor chant  v.l 1 1 i vix on  I^hnd  business  relatione,  and  a longtime 
friend*  Hr,  Ralpf^ SpalX. lag,  famous  in  basobail  circles, 

I had  Ion admired  1 r»  Spalding  and  as  a very  young  boy  bad 
soon  him  pitch  Ms  first  gam©  in  Chicago  viion  he  oarao  there  with 
tlio  first  regular  basobail  team,  tho  famous  nled  Look ^ of 
Rookford*  The  gaaao  was  played  on  the  old  Etna  Grounds  at  Lain 
and  Courtney  Streets,  diagonally  across  from  viiore  we  lived* 

I was  still  having  trouble  with  fovor  when  I ran  across  ay 
furrier  d , . aul  h*: yb;r, r. let,  said,  dj  family  is  out 

of  town  and  I am  living  alone  at  the  house  out  afc^Paasy*  You  had 
better  come  out  and  stay  with  ne  whore  it  is  quiet  and  share  you 
will  bo  taken  caro  of. 

So  Z moved  out  to  Passy*  In  the  morning  Hr,  Gru^nwaldf  and 
I would  breakfast  in  the  little  garden  In-frank  -eg-bls-honso;  ho 
then  proceeded  to  Ms  business  in  town  and  I spent  tho  aorning 
working  at  Russian*  About  twelvo  o'clock  I would  take  a •^drosefeki**' 
and  drive  to  the  its  whore  I joiuod  dr.  Grupnrmldf  for  luncheon. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ultz,  and  frequently  Mr«  Sits 
would  join  . .ni^rairaldf  aril  : :o  oh.  limchoon.  no  day  ho  told  us 
Ms  pMlosophy  of  managing  a successful  restaurant*  His  restau- 
rant! in  arls  and  o ndon  v;oro  two  vory  populn r places.  He  said 
the  ihL-.v  of  client s they  wonted  woro  those  who  spent  lonoy  freely; 
in  London,  where  Fran  ah  nodes  woro  affeotod,  the  cuisine  was  French, 
wMle  in  Paris,  English  stylos  woro  in  vogue  among  tlio  correspond- 
ing desses  and  there  ho  had  a cuisine  of  tho  simpler  English  style. 

After  luncheon  I spent  most  of  tho  tine  at  the  fur  store 
watching  its  Ir.torostl:  cesses*  There  were  four  languages 

■roc;  '-coo r.  hoc  store;  X iuquii'oci  ■ ' ovv  it  tl  r.  ru^n -aldf ex- 
plained that  all  four  wore  necossnry,  French  was  the  natural 
language  of  the  institution^  but  as  Russians  wore  the  best  judges 
of  skins,  Russian  was  necessary;  tlio  best  workmen  were  German,  the 
designers  woro  French,  and  the  clients  were  largely  American  and 
British* 


In  the  autumn  preparations  wore  bdi*sg  raade  for  tho  groat 
seal  solo  in  . or>/.on;  although  •~nr--6<m^mwldf  lia^  at  -•the--{gr>!e---ealy 
the  Rnflfijjan-aoal  concession,  all  the  iuld.no  wore  set  u;  for  suction 
at  Lmbort'c.  Lnubert  took  caro  of  t(jo  skins  and  the ir  olastdfi- 
cation,  and  tbo  Russian  exports  wont  to  London  to  study  and  ap- 
raiso  «£1  the  various  blocks.  I accompanied  iir*  Orudm/alrf  to 
London  for  the  actual  sale  to  whi oh  people  case  froff.i  all  over  tho 
world.  i'Le  bidding  xmc  active  and  went  on  fox'  tin* go  days.  It  is 
ray  x'o  collect!  on  that  Lari) ort  rocolved  seven  and  a h;xlf  paroont 
as  hie  cortiission, 

.ooon  ofteraaed  wo  retuynod  to  ' 'aria  ' r.  k-uottwald  said, 

"The  cost  iission  is  getting  tfegethor  to  decide  on  3tylos  for  next 
year;  would  you  not  like  to  watch  that  arid 

I said  that  1 would,  so  he  put  me  where  I could  see  jauci—cf 

A 

the  methods.  Cosigners  .were  brought  together  from  the  important 
houses  for  all  tho  various  articles  x;orn,  from  hatu  to  shoos; 
took  'the*  about  a month  to  agroo  on  tho  do  signs  fox*  tho  coring 
yoar.  While  there  tree  no  defini  .ounoanent  of  the  principle  h-**— 


that  tlie  preceding  year's  garments  could  not  easily  be  modified 
to  got  into  line. 

A dinner,  at  which  the  ilinistor  of  Cazanerco  and  Industry  was 
the  guost  of  honor,  colobratod  tho  completion  of  the  wo  *k.  ring 
the  course  of  tho  speoahes  tho  principle  was  dovolopod  that  tho 
prosperity  of  indue t rie s eeau uJLefcCO  t9ith^otMn^)dex3ondod  on 

two  tilings;  that  tlie  designs  should  be  attractivo  and  the  mterial 
not  too  durable. 

Lhon  a toast  was  proposed  to  tho  Minister  of  Connor  so  and 
Industry  he  hiaBuafef  returned  a toast,  saying,  "To  the  welfare 
of  all  tho  industries  around  this  board;  my  your  designs  got 
.or;,  and  store  attractive  and  your  net  oriels  more  and  mere  flimsy!" 

Another  interesting  gathering  while  I was  in.  Paris  was  that 
...v.. i :f>rs*  organization.  The  Municipal  Council  was  going 


t i'  , . i n scientific  spaa : and  planned  an  lacerating  establishment 
for  burning  all  tho  re  r Paris.  lion  It  was  known  that  the 

project  night  bo 00:10  law  thoro  was  a groat  gathering  of  tho  rag- 
ichors’  organization,  and  It- war  a Inport  ant  * mooting  that 
It  was  pro r.lci  d over  by  on®  of  tho  ilnlstorr. 

Til©  quality  of  tho  spooking  was  quite  remarkable,  and  the 
chief  <4T  tho  organization  said  In  substance,  -^rtortrrtro  nany  thou- 
sands hf  people  In  our  organisation  -wiie  aako  a living;;  from  picking 
over  tiie  refuse  of  Paris.  It  Is  our  business,  our  only  art.  and  wo 
-reduce  from  this  business  "-any  millions  of  fr  . or,  Piia.g^tfcis 
notorial  ovory  year.  Uow  it  is  proposed  by  thtn  _lxw.7  to  toko  this 
moans  of  livelihood  away  from  us.  Why?  Because  it  Is  said  that 
this  notorial  Is  dangarous  for  the  health  of  the  town*  Surol.  , 

If  It  were  dangerous  wo  would  bo  tho  first  onc^te-b©  interested. 

uo  0.-11  tell  you  that  you  are  woriitlag  on  n. theory  tbat  1ms 

A 

absolutely  no  substance,  and  wo  or©  perfectly  trilling  to  put  up 
tho  records  of  our  organize*;  ion  and  -a.  vo  thorn  compared  with  any 
othor  organization  of  'aris  in  tho,  natter  of  health t,  but  s>o  or.^  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  right  to  havo^  this  moans  of  llvollhoo^  taken  a- 
way  from  us  for  a simple  theory. “ 
r^-lfho  rojoot  wan  Illod. 


c I finally  got  tirod  of  waiting  for  dafealov,  tho  palntor,  to 
oono  along  and  I returned  horn.  After  a number  of  months,  hearing 
notlilng  from  him,  I again  oonnunlcuted  ith  Prince  Argutinskl, 
the  governor  of  Tiflis,  and  Istor  rocoivod  word  that  Gabaiov  had 
novor  reached  aris.  non  ho  roco'vod  tho  balance  of  tho  money 
ho  and  his  lady  friend  toofckonothor  journey;  she  showed  him  all 


sr. 


>vor  luscla,  took  kin  u the  Volga  and  visited  or  cow  and  -etro1  v 
hen  they  were  almost  down  to  the  last  kopek,  she  started  him  to- 
wards Europe  but  ho  had  only  boon  able  to  roach  kunian.  and  was 
working  there  in  the  studio  of  -rofossar  Wagner, 

tfc. 

I communicated  1th  Gabaiov  and  a deed  If  lie  recalled  a»y  ar- 

h<L 

rang  orient  we  had  mado  producing.  the  paintings  for  me.  Ho 


ft 
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re  -llod  promptly,  saying  tho  oslntlngs  woro  oil.  ready;  they  wore 


wonderful  and  greatly  praised  In  Munich,  but 


.jxl  boon  — ~*fc.  ior© 


work  than  ho  had  anticipated  and  lie  aslzad  If  I would  not  send  him 

A'V 

iiOPO  nonoy  v ^rr^:l-a4Mj© . fwias  then  and  send  tho  . to  : .on. 

von  I was  getting  to  be  a llttlo  canny  ^so  I communicated  with 
a friend  who  was  living  In  Munich,  sending  a olio  ok  for  an  addi- 
tional sun  and  asking  ny  friend  to  look  up  Gabalev,  seo  the 
paintings#  find  if  they  were  well  done  .and  really  valuable  to 

give  hln  tho  dioclc  as  soon  as  the  p nlntlnoa  wore  started  for 

, — "" 

America,  (I  did  not  hear  from  my  frloncKggr  several  months  ena^y 
com  .amice ted  with  hln  again#  adzing  hln  what  had  hapx>onod. 

He  ropllod,  "I  can  simply  carrying  out  your  instruction; 
the  paintings  are  not  anything  like  done;  Gabalev  Is  doing  little 
or  no  work  on  then^  and  ho  Is  drunk  most  of  the  tlno.  However, 
the  artists  of  Munich,  who  say  that  ho  lias  a really  great  talent, 
aro  more  or  lose  taking  car©  of  hln  and  trying  to  persuade  hln 
to  ;o  to  work," 

AA 

Very  few  weeks  I wonl^-hnvfy  a letter  fro  i Gabaiov,  wonting 

to  lenow  shy  I did  not  send  him  rtoro  money;  I gave  him  soveral 
reasons  why  I did  not  send  it  and  told  him  that  I hoped  lie  would 
complete  tho  . listings  soon. 

After  another  period  of  several  months  I wrote  once  more  to 
my  friend  in  Iiunich#  asking  If  any  progress  had  boon  made.  He 
replied  that  Gabaiov  had  begun  to  work  again  end  tho  other  artists 
of  Iiunich  wore  encouraging  him  to  got  tho  paintings  ready  for 
the  Autumn  balonj  he  was  apparently  doing  Ills  best  to  comploto 
tlion,  k wore  finally  finished  In  time  for  tho  Autumn  Salon 
and  the  critlos  wore  very  » mplinontnry  about  the  woik  of  tlie 
young  artist,  ond  I may  say  they  wero  ortli  all  the  trouble.  This 
A was  the  lilgh  point  In  Gabalev1  s caroor;  lio  did  not  remain  In 


Europe  but  roturnod  to  T 
adsitlous  pvojetlg^u 


old  life  ifer o and  to  loss 
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In  tho  year  189  ho  ano'  Port  journey  into  Russia. 

Ml©  crossing  tlio  Atlantic  I ot  t mo  flag  American  engineers 
going  to  osto.bllr.il  tub©  works  in  A. .-.aria  to  ;rovido  material  for 
so  ig  root  11  lli.o Cy,  r.  lorry  loud,  a twenty-six-yoor  old 

/ A . 

graduate  of  btovonn/  Ins  t itut  o^  who  had  boon  in  ttac^/tool  .Zonpony, 

was  in  charge  of  tno  grouo;  tlio  oMof  craftsman  was  a youngs  tor 

of  twont^/  -but  toArer  Tras-^in^olh-.t  iao  maoMnlst,  aattflihfl£4  In  JSSs  « < a. 

c C */A  " 

forties ,~*4‘teh  a -^ast 

drawings  for  Uinlr  now  plant ^ prop;  .rod  by  tho  groat  -norioan  on- 
gin© or,  Mr.  Julian  Kennedy*  a"*  — **»  fftT»  n.  gi»--nt  rinn<wi: 

r the  town  of  lioriopol  on  tho  'slack  r oay  They  woro 


the  ouocossoro  of  tho  ablo  American  engineers  wiio  liad  founded  S© 
many  valuable  ontorprlsea  in  tdiu  irtilr  lej-^g^the  last  century  at  tho 

An  l »/  L.ULA  H£a  'Q-f.' 

tirio  Of  tho  binans  invasion.  JU^jaxM^A  . 

rrvt/kno  on’  iSL-^hac  boo  out  of  iiiorion  before  o#<(spo  :o  /t'-° 

j»S9  language  ox  cop  t onglishj  they  had  no  idoae  whatever  about 

ci 

Hus sia  but  woro  full  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence,  and 

t*--bt  that  they  fould  successfully  oo  iplote  tlio  projects  of  which 

t o ut  In  ohargo.  They  know  a groat  deal  about  tho 

«Xf9(c  < [6.KC., 

art  of  stool-: lazing/  Mfeyfett  novor  M anything  to  do  with  the 

.anilng  of  tubos,  v.b.ic.  is  a spools -1  art.  'll  tiiroo  wore  in  in;  .:- 

fv  A 

nificont  physical  condition,  not  on©  of  tho  being,  lose  than 

six  foot  tall  and  they  made  a fine  impress!  on  of  power  whorover 

/ 

thoy  wont . ..  . / 

MjA * '•  (<  j 

I stayed  with  this  fine  trio  until  I hod  piloted  -ferr^  through 
the  introductory  art  of  their  business  with  fc  o Russian  financiers 

Sf  ~ 

at  i-otrort*^  woro  fathering  tills  ontorpriso,  sore  ox  who  i x 

had  known  beforo. 

X'-4h^'Xcv-»  , A 

In  a oh<  rt  ti  o thofy ^.gather  -round  thorn  at  Hariopol 
a horde  f hard  orklne,  people  ^represent  most  of  tho  minor 

m tlonalltlos  of^thot  port  of  tho  world,  sixteen  months  after 
t:  a#  arrlvai  ttiayHte^tho  buildings  oJLJ'  ^machinery  inst  alled, 
'thtB  crude  hytr'~6r  j 


hs*t-r 
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for  no  null  wiph  beginning  tri  ntoflnmi  tbo  tubes  jfk  o planned* 

Sv>a«-«  ifo  / *fy  ^ ' 

-A*  national  expo • itloxl ^was  being  hold  at  Rlzhny  Novgorod  and 

I went  dlro  stly  thoro . Tt.  wna.-^^T^bqr-regular--gtgtr  •:  t the  first 

lonal jflatpoelbton  in-auseia,  witty  a quality  all  Its,  own  for 

,V  VuJK-t  urtA~* 

tii©  sir  tic  provinces  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  «-hore  were 
many  urmeiv . 1. .4>  interestin'.;  artistic  things  from  Siberia,  Bokhara 


an  t .a  rpyinoce  of  uscia. 


-O.  hast  a a 

A 


r,  or  >o scant  handwork,  van*.  especially  well  or- 
ganized and  there  wee  p beautiful  display*  of  duenian  porcelain^ 

, .'■•3.'-  a • V':  .1  >r  a 1 '\:j 

cotton,  which  Industry  Russia  was  encouraging;  ea&eh  ironwork  from 
the  Ura Is , excellent  steelwork,  rails  and  plates,  from  the  Donotc 


. ■ r • 1 of  this  kind  wos  always  of  4p e hesfc 

quality,  ic  action  fom  which,  certainly^  for  the  Railroads , 


st  covero. 

The  cliiof  inspector  of  railroad  material  was  an  old-tine 
engineer  by  the  nano  of  Shishkin;  ho  was  really  an  autocrat  whoso 
position  w-  s absolutely  secure  and  whoa  no  influence  could  budgo . 
It  ie  probably  largely  owing  to  this  engineer's  solid  qualities 
that  the  Bolaheviki  have  been  able  to  keep  the  railroads  running 
after  so  much  neglect  and  abuse.  The  Wostinghouse  Company  used  to 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  the  brakes  produced  in  Russia  was  in- 
creased twenty-five  percent  because  of  tho  excellent  seal  and 

thoroughness  of  the  system  of  inspection,  v «jl  ,/  / ./ 

% nt*  /W/V 

It  v.;n.r  ^•-rtiBhnffi-.IIovrarod  c’-  ft  bo  ftt-n  nf^  tills  Visit^tiu-f  I 
dlsoovorod  so  io  Bokhara  norohonts  who  gave  ne  nows  of  the  town  in 
general  and  of  the  Serai  Rashid;  they  agreed  to  take  back  with 
thorn  messages  of  greeting  for  my  friends  thoro, 

By  visit  crais  soon  aftor  the  coronation  of  Nicholas  II  and 
people  wore  still  talking  about  it;  tho  dominant  note  was  one  of 
pessimism  beoause  of  the  oatastrophy, at  tho  Khodinskoi  Field 
whore  so  raany  thousands  of  people  vroro  crushed  to  death  during 
the  panic  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremonies. 


>*yf 


/ 
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>0111  Hizh^ny  Novgorod  I wont  across  country  to  Budapest, 
where  there  was  another  delightful  notional  exposition,  this  one 
celebrating  the  Hungarian  Uilleniun,  Tliis  exhibition  also  was 
frill  of  raro  and  beautiful  spooinons  of  native  art  and  Industry, 
The  aroh.it octuro  find  sotting  of  the  exposition  were  very  pretty 
and  the  Hungarian  art  had  a stylo  quite  its  own.  However,  it  was 
perfectly  evident  in  tliis  exhibition  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  art  which  did  n't  in  any  way  blonds  one  having  its  roots  in 
the  roal  I ungaria»> people,  and  the  other  in  tli©  la  vie  pooplo 

fa 


of  Hungary.  The  -^-iavic  notifs  co 
their  resemblance  to  the  notifs  used  te.the  Russian  peasantry-  MT»t-  £_ 


*f-f*+A* 

n£Ld  easily  be  identified  by 


..  ‘."’/'V  .. ."Jpo: . ibitoF  :fc  irJuiy  .'ovr:o rod;  t lfA  .Just 

as  true  of  thole  music.  I ronohber  getting  a^dAstlnet  impress  ion 
that  the  persistence  effort  forms  of  any  Artistic  aonneceiorar 
hot vrcenTthew two  peoples  went  way  back  into  the  agon. 

From  Budapest  I went  to  Prague,  where  the  Czechs  wore  having 
& small  but  characteristic  national  exposition.  Here  also  one 
could  discover  in  the  artistic  handwork  many  of  the  sane  notifs 
common  to  both  the  Slavic  people  of  Hungary  and  the  peasantry  of 
Russia.  It  was  at  the  tine  of  this  visit  that  I first  not  : Pro- 
fessor llasaryk,  who  helped  no  to  lntorpret  what  I was  seeing  and 
gave  me  ny  first  important  understanding  of  tho  position  of  the 
Slavs  as  dl  a frori^tho  Russians  in  tho  development  of 
the  history,  art  and  general  culture  of  Europo. 

Tills  was  my  first  visit  to  tlio  boautlful  city  of  Prague 
and  from  thore  I ant  directly  homo. 
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1900 


Betv/eon  til©  years  1896  cod  1900  I mad©  a numb  or  of  short 


visits  to  Russia  to  promote  tho  establishment  of  th®  osting- 
liouse  Brako  Company, 

Ono  day  early  in  th©  year  1900,  whfftfc  r resident  Harper  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  I wore  taking  toa  together,  I was 
impressed  with  his  worn  appearanco  and  a note  of  depression  not 
at  all  natural  to  him.  o load  boon  close  friends  r.inco  tho  day  of 
his  arrival  in  Chicago  and  I had  follow?©  with  koon  intorost  tlio 
wonderful  creative  work  that  ho  had  in  hand.  ince  ho  had  taken 
hold  of  the  work  at  tho  University  he  had  known  neither  rest  nor 

4a 

. ' <s;-ito  of  hi:  . o had  boon  touchl. . ; or  ooau  led  -bo.  tho 
executive  affairs  of  the  University  more  than  half  the  hours  of  the 
twenty-four,  knowing  nothing  whatever  of  vacations.  It  wag  evi- 
dent that  he  needed  a long  and  fullest,  and  I told  him  so.  ith 

/rcW  }{  a dfrt- 1> 

Ms  p.-o  energy  th^nnly  ocfncoiv  bio  id©:  of  a rast  fee^htex  was 
a chang o of  activities | ho  could  not  imagine  any^kind  of  a rest 
which  lie  felt  would,  givo  him  any  relief.  At  that  time  I was 
actively  interested  in  the  local  politics  of  Chicago,  working 
through  tho  : urticipal  Voters’  League. 

I said  to  ’ronidont  IXarpor,  !'I  am  tiod  u..  in  Chicago  until 
tho  erring  oloctionsT^w  first  wook  of  April;  after  that  I think 
you  had  ot  no  take  you  on  a journoy  to  Russia.0 

His  faco  immediately  lighted  up,  and  ho  said  to  me,  "Quite 
seriously,  vd.ll  you  roally  do  that  for  me?" 

I said,  "Yes,  I shall  bo  very  happy  to  have  you  know  the  Russ- 
ians ;ay  Ran  a if  ci  friends  know  yon. 

Afterwards  we  discussed  a project  which  I had  had  in  mind 
for  some  time,  of  founding  a Slavic  chair  at  the  Univorslty  of 


lav  who  would  ive  his  cam  interpretation  of  affairs  in  -the 


V 
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ugv Ihees.  I further  tempted  rooldont  Harper  by  saying 
that  on  tho  proposed  journey  to  Ruse la  wo  would  visit  so:  a of 
those  Slavic  scholars  and  go  over  with  them  the  kind  of  lectures 
i . . W .. 

d I studied  tho  noons  of  carrying  it  out.  I am?  some 
of  the  influential  members  of  tho  University  nnd.  sought  thoir  aid 
in  furthering  tho  projoot/-j^ls  always  Dr.  Harper  had  some  Important 
schemes  in  .pro core  which  ho  was  reluctant  to  loavo  half  done, 

</' — /at  ono  day  when  wo  met,  in  the  middle  of  liar  oh,  his  face 
was  shining  and  he  said,  Everything  is  arranged  now,’’ 

Shore  was  mch  Interest  in  the  plan  and  it  was  decided  that 

QyU,  AX^'  Usl*/  t,<+*** 

hr.  and  Mrs,  y;  . • on  the  University, 

and  : . and  irs.  yor  of  the  Field  Columbian  Hue  our.,  friend*  of 
i resident  Harper,  who  were  on  a Journey  in  Europe,  should  also 
join  uz  in  vlriti:  ussl  . 

Just  before ^sailiast  or  and  hr.  Sates* 

! -ockof  oiler*  s counsellor  in  ills  plii  1 onthr op  1 c work,  had  a serious 
confer  once  with  Mr.  odkof  oiler  about  the  distribution  of  his  for- 
tune.  r.  ioekefeller  had  always  regarded  himself  as  trustee  of 
Ms  fortune  for  t3xo  bone  fit  of  humanity.  Ho  was  so  conscientious 
in  its  conservation  that  ho  could  not  tolaroto  tho  idea  of  having 
oven  a ponn  y of  it  wasted;  h©  also  felt  that  tho  responsibility 
for  its  Just  distribution  was  something  which  ho  could  not 
dole  gate}  in  co  iso  uenoe  it  was  difficult  to  satisfy  him  that 
those  to  whom  ho  gave  money  for  philanthropic  purposes  would  have 
tho  same  sense  of  ronponsibillty  about  it  and  would  oxoroiso  the 
same  judg.iont  that  ho  himself  would/^llo  probably  had  soon  mch 
wastefulness  in  charitable  ontorprisos  oonduotod  by  unbusinesslike 
arsons . .s  a result  of  b».  lookef  oiler*  s great  genius  for  tlxrift 
and  tho  conscientiousness  with  which  ho  guarded  the  fortune  against 
waste  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  from  growing  rapidly.  Tho  ob- 
ject of  President  Harper  and  Mr.  Gate  v/as  to  convince  . aekof oiler 
that  ho  would  have  to  ohango  his  attitude,  otherwise  tho  fortune 


91 


A_  would  bo  regarded  as  a public  nonaco  and  ho  would  have  an 
unhappy  tine  in  satisfying  public  opinion  about  It.  Hr,  i'oclco- 
f Her,  howovor,  oould  not  b©  satisfied  with  any  method  proposed 
for  releasing  him  from  Me  responsibilities.  President  Harper 
was  much  disappointed  at  the  result  of  this  interview  and  tho 
failure  to  convince  Mr*  Rockefeller  of  a principle  that  he  felt 
was  entirely  obvious. 

bt'  Harper  used  to  say  that  the  education  of  Hr*  Rockefeller 
was  a much  mor  difficult  matter  and  gave  Mm  more  concern  than 
tho  education  of  the  thousands  of  students;  whon  he  planned  some 
Important  development  of  tho  University  ho  would  say,  " ell,  it 
will  take  from  three  to  five  years  to  educate  Sr*  Rockefeller 


.‘matter  of  medicine,  to  which 


up  to  this  principle  and  get  Ms  ap  roval  for  it. 

f //t 

This  happened  in  thaJn 

a 

itrik  Harper  was  then  devoting  a groat  qal  of  time  and  thought*  but 
unhappily  he  was  not  able  o oducate  iir.  Rockefeller  to  tho  point 
of  making  a decision  about  a College  of  Medicine  at  the  UMversity 
of  GMoapot  before  .-yeoldant  Harper  died*  During  Ms  last  days  and 
hours  Dr*  Harper  oxprossed  regret  that  before  leaving  this  lifo 


Id  not  got  a definite  pledge  from  Mr*  Rockefeller  to  carry 
out  Ms  dream  of  having  tMs  important  faculty  added  to  tho  UM- 
versity, However,  tho  education  hod  proceeded  to  such  an  extent 
that  ton  years  after  Sai**  Harp  or1  s death  the  Ho  akef  oiler  fortune 
was yflovotod  almost  entirely  to  medicine. 

ftor  so  many  years  of  hard  work  Harper  was  all  ready  to 


enjoy  his  vacation;  ho  tools  a full  root  on  the  oooan  and.  op  end - 

A 

ing  most  of  tho  time  in  Ms  bunk  in  a happy  and  reminiscent  mood 
h told  aa  any  incidents  of  hia  earlier  lifo.  As  a young  man 
he  was  very  devoted  to  music  and  orkod  hard  at  it;  at  one  time 
seriously  thinking  of  making  it  Ms  career/  he  was  at  the  lie  ad  of 
a little  orchestra  that  used  to  play  around  Oldo)  but  ho  dooi-dod 
for  teaching  and  put  all  Ms  great  power  into  tho  ntudy  of  Semitics 
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and  the  art  of  ton. akin  '%  fth  lovod  his  subjoot  and  Mo  art  and 
would  nevor  allow  any  other  responsibility  to  displaoo  than. 

The  Baptists  had  lost  thoir  university  at  Chicago  and  for  a nutto  or 

vjW-  J 

of  years ^oastr«round  for  an  opportunity  to  round  another  insti- 
tution of  learning.  The  finally  secured  the  support  of  Ur,  Hooke* 
feller,  who  agreed  to  give  then  a certain  amount  for  the  work. 

The  next  question  was  that  of  the  location  of  this  institution. 
There  wore  advocates  for  Washington,  Hew  York,  Cleveland  and 
Chioa  ;o.  At  a Chatauqua  mooting  one  sumer  when  the  matter  was 
being  debated  Dr,  Harper  made  a very  convincing  speech  on  the 
importance  of  Chicago's  position;  the  speech  attracted  a good 
deal  of  attention  uad  the  raattor  finally  reached  the  ear  of  Hr, 
Hod.  r«  He  asked  to  see  the  young  professor^  -So  i r.  Harper 

went  for  ills  first  meeting  with  Hr,  Rockefeller  at  the  latter's 
country  house  outside  of  Cleveland,  Hr,  Rockefeller  greeted  the 
young  prof os nor  oordially  and  took  him  for  a walk  around  the 
grounds,  showing  him  the  points  of  interost  and  tolling  his  own 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  grounds.  They  walked  and  talked 
for  Done  time,  but  nothing  was  said  about  the  Baptist  university. 
.Ur,  Ilarpor  felt  that  ho  could  not  open  this  subjeot  and  towards 
the  ond  of  the  afternoon  he  was  mailing  his  preparations  to  leave 
without  a word  having  boon  spoken  about  tills  matter. 

Oh,  by  the  way,"  said  r.  Rockofollor,  'they  toll  me  that 
you  liavo  pretty  strong  convictions  about  the  location  of  the 
Baptist  university, 

"Yon/!  said  Dr.  Harpor,  "I  am  suro  that  it  ought  to  bo  lo- 
cated at  Chicago." 

.11,  said  Hr,  Hockof oiler,  we  will  locate  it  at  Chicago, 
and  I will  add  a million  dollars  to  my  subscription,  if  you ^ take 
the  presidency  of  fcho  university . 

It  was  a remarkable  example  of  r,  Hockef oiler's  genius  for 
estimating  non. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Dr,  ilarpor,  "I  can't  think  of  it}  I am  a 
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teacher  and  I do  net-  knov?  sd&jpfchlng  (about  Either  running  a iini- 
varsity  or  executive  work. " 

"Think  It  over,"  said  Hr.  Kockofollor,  and  tints  thoy  parted. 
Dr,  Earner  could  not  bo  convinced  and  was  quit©  firm  in  his 
resolution  to  remain  a toaoher.  However,  after  n nuribor  of  months 

/at  lonstyto  ualco 


the  Baptists  na^o  a very  pressing  appeal  teg 
an  effort  to  got  tho  institution  founded,  for  they  said,  Hr. 
lockof  oiler  was  unnovable  Ir.  his  position  that  r.  Harper  should 
take  chargo,  At  the  end  of  a year  Dr,  Harper  yielded.  Notwith- 
standing his  wonderful  capacity  an  an  administrator  he  always 
regardod  hlnoolf  as  fundamentally  a teacher,  and  In  order  to 
have  tine  for  his  executive  work  he  would  f requant ly  have  tT. 
as  early  as  six  o’clock  in  tho  morning.  ~ 


, 


On  arriving  In  Europe  wo  tried  to  procood  fast  enough  to 
roach  either  lev  or  Ho a cow  In  time  for  the  nstor  celebrations. 
She  Religious  life  was  a subjoot  of  constant  lntorost  for  tho 
Hussion  pooplo  know  all  tho  dotnlls  of  the  r..pll'Hte*w  servlooc 
and  this  imowlodge  made  the  groat  Easter  celebrations  of  Moscow 
lev  tho  roost  beautiful  and  majestic  In  tho  world.  housands 
of  people  would  oorae  In  froo  tho  country,  some  from  great  dis- 
tances. all  talcing  an  appropriate  part  in  the  sorvioos  both  In- 
side and  outside  tho  groat  cathedrals.  Easter  services  lasted 
many  hours,  from  midnight  to  dawn  and  as  tho  bolls  tolled  to 
announce  the  cooing  of  astor^i  evoryone  would  oxcloin7^  his 
neighbor,  "Christ  has  risen!"  land  bo  answered,  "Yes,  ho  haa 


really  riser i 


deWth 


A thrill  of  joy  would  go  through  the  vast  multitude 
every  expr*”"1*"  n-r  fnjni mi  **»»- 

-ci-by  C6IT1  At  oaoow  qnai  na, — Ivan  by  t 'o  groat  boll 

Ivan  Volilci  on  tho  KraalJLn  v;U4rah  aang^  justtt  ono  strolco  a yoar 
to  announce  this  event,  time  giving  the  signal  to  all  tho  other 
bolls  in  the  city. 
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Tho  other  members  or  tho  University  party  did  roaoh  Kiev 

in  tine  for  tho  factor  services  at  tho  Churoh  of  Vladimir;  wo, 

however,  had  to  ho  content  with  the  faster  oorvioo  in  tho  little 

chapel  in  Vienna*  Proa  Vienna  wo  wont  to  spend  a fow  days  at 

wt UA-< 

Krakow,  a favorite  old  t^njyt  had  froquontly  stopped  oc 


“i 

or  from  ussia.  Harper  thorou^ily  enjoyed  hio  first 


cent dot  with  a really  Slavlo  town,  and  we  spent  several  days 
there  £jj^Ono  of  the  first  ploooo  wo  visited  was  the  old  and  do- 
lightful  University  of  Kr akow^_J>  ^ 

“"BMlst  standiac^In"its  charming'  courtyard  one  day  dr.  Hnrpex 
began  to  examine  the  medallions  on  the  walls,  placod  there  in 
memory  of  various  distinguished  graduates  ; he  suddenly  stopped 
before  o no  of  thou,  end  becomo  entirely  lost  in  thought;  tuon 
oxolai  od,  oil,  if  there  is  not  the  medallion  of  Copernicus! 

I load  forgotten  tint  Copernicus  was  a graduate  of  the  University 


of  hrakowt" 


\\  A--,*"* 


ft  or  n time  >•:  ‘outirmod,  ft  •'  3 A.;ri  Ivor r.  it  y of  rako; 

Jr  A **  <*  A*+**-t  ‘ ~ 

too  tiolo  five  centuries  of  its  hist ory^ nad  ^pr adu^X*’ ea*y  a 


rli..  lo  Co.  >omlour  { ^ (would  bo  fv.l  ly  .kastlflod  > in-  Its  eristonool 
K — " Aft or  another  peusc,  ho  said,  "I  often  wonder  who  is  going 
t''  ho  tie  groatest  ccwvsnt  tho  hivc-rsity  of  Okioa  o will  ivo  to 
the  world,  and  that  reminds  mo,  one  of  ny  most  distinguished  men 
at  present,  ono  who  in  promising  a groat  career  j jrft  an  a.,  great 


k physicist,  a»~  comes  from  tills  part  of  the  • or  Id  - IchcolsonJ 


7 


o paid  a brlof  visit  to  tho  University  of  Lemberg  and  finally 
arrived  at  the  southwestern  frontier  of  husoia. 

fter  we  J .ad  pas  sod  tho  officials  Into  ono  evening  and 
Harper  and  I were  walking  up  and  down  tho  railway  platform  waiting 


for  the  train  to  start,  ho  said,  "There  are  two  non  in  this  country 


vc* 


f J must  see  before  leaving,  UtrZ"' 

"who  ore  they?"  I asked. 

"Tolstoy  and  tho  Tsar,'’ 

I replied,  !,I  cm  not  enthusiastic  about  either  visit.  I 
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ihfXJL  L* 

have  almost  a superstition  about  a «e*r  view  of  a nan  «Ud%  tho 
world  reputation  of  Tolstoy.  I have  hoard  many  stories  of  dio«* 
appointment  and  disillusionment  by  visitors  who  were  determined 
to  got  a aloso  viftvf-of  him;  I prof  or  tlio  picture  of  Tolstoy  from 

a distanoo.  A 

PAK>  - fjAA^  K}A'  ' 

But  -rtr.  h ' ir  aid  not  have  the  sasio  foolin  $ -J&d  wanted 

Q„-<  >.^1  Ct-V— " 

to  have  an  earnoot  visit  with  «»  outstanding  a pors*.  . 

iegarding  the  Toor  I said,  ” o are  hare  to  find  a suitable 
professor  to  open  the  Slavic  oourso  at  the  University  of  Urttoa.«e{ 
t io  man  e select  for  this  work  nay  possibly  bo  worsona  non 

Cm-'*-— 

■rata  to  the  Government!  if  you  receive  too  muoh  hospitality 
from  the  Government  it  may  embarrass  us  in  our  choice 

had  quite  ooriously  in  mind  at  the  tine  the  selection  of 

v»* 

/' 

1 resident  Harpor  had  boon  kapron  sed  by  the  proposal  of  the 

Tsar  for  tho  oaoo  Tribunal  at  ‘ | Hague  and  said,  ’’No,  the  Tsar 

u/f* 

in  - v import :nt  a p :rr.on  to  assy  and  I w nt  to  luive  a serious 
visit  with  him  also.’* 1 

s Tio  -o'..',.:  to  . Ji:.  ■ .r.v.  H.Hi  at  os  cor;  urging  him 

to  arrange  tho  Tolstoy  visit,  and  to  Hr.  Semyonov,  asking  him  to 

arrange  the  visit  with  tho  Tsar. 

i*e  spent  a few  days  at  Liov,  going  over  its  roli^Lous  and 

historical  sighte  and  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  town  and  the 

. V/e  also  .visited  tine  University  and  the  grog  | :ioal 

"‘V  r'"''  y*A*Q . 

Uohool^  whi oh-  had  (been  opened  /„  n . or  had  quite 

rocovorod  Ills  froahnoss  and  vigoi*  awd-eirtor©  *.  enthusiastically 
into  all  the  elements  of  Hussion  lifejaad  the  una  readily 

responds*  to  Ms  groat  hu-.ian  ,;;ymp.  thy. 

t.v* — ■ 

At  Moscow  wo  overtook  tho  rest  of  our  party  •em&  had  a do- 
^ U- 

lightful  Halting  J4r*  churches  and  art  treasures / llston- 

-tiu.  w • 

ing  to  4fc&  music.  «*«^-4iiarje  dr.  Harper  had  hie  first  experience 

OtA 

with  the  genuine  operatic  art  of  liussia  revealed  in  a performance 

A 

of  ^ .ugono  Cnyegin,x 


return  at  a latar  time  whioh  would  bo  especially  cot  as  de  for 
iiln.  A for;  da,  o lot  or  found  uc  back  at  tho  houso  of  Tolstoy 
when  thoro  wore  onl„  two  other  guestr,  one  e British  lad^/  who 
iind  boon  born  In  Moscow  and  whoso  father  was  ono  of  the  old-tin© 
British  nor  chants  there*  tho  other  a Russian  lady.  These  two 
maiden  ladles  lived  together  and  were  devoted  Tolstoyans. 

Tolsto.  said*  ” The so  ladies  are  like  members  of  ny  own 


was  fully  prepared  for  tho  interview.  Tolstoy  was  In  excellent 
spirits  and  quite  in  a need  to  throw  as  much  light  as  possible 
on  any.  subject  tho  vital  ,morloan  wanted  to  have  illumined.  The 
interview  lasted  for  throe  or  four  hours,  part  of  tho  tine  around 
tho  samovar,  Countoso  Tolstoy  being  prosont  practically  all  tho 


tino  and  other  nonborn  of  tho  family  dropping  in 
<*»»•  ■©r.  Harper's  questions  were  most  scorching  and  went  into 
tho  various  phases  of  lusslan  lifo,  ohuroh  affairs  and  government. 
To  ©very  question  Tolstoy's  answer  was  thoughtful,  definite  and 
full.  The  interview  was  a wonderful  opltono  of  the  Russia  of 

that  day. 

til*  Vr  tvjj.J' 

-hen-tfc  came  to  on  ond  about  two  o'clock  in  thonorningy  nnd^ 
wo  woro  .preparing  to  return  to  Moscow,  Tolstoy  said,  “It  is  lato 
and  difficult  to  got  a conveyance  out  hors.  ould  you  not  lilco 
to  take  the  two  ladies  (in  your  tapentapr  Mfttewwt" 


As  we  approa  died  the  house tho  ladios  we^e-thanltlng  us 

Cu*.  .1  ft. 

fo<  lglng  then  hone ^ they  sain,  "wouldn't  you  like  to  oono  and 

havo  cup  of  ten  with  us  cono  day  ond  seo  how  two  Tolstoyans 

really  livo?" 

..e  accepted  and  a day  or  two  later  wo  found  thoir  little  apart- 


o,-<a 


nont  on  tho  seoond  story  of  ono  of  the  wooden  houses  so  common 
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In  Moscow  at  that  tino.  Vcrytlxing  about  tho  apartment  wac  per- 
fectly Inaaoulate  but  there  v;ao  not  tbo  lightest  trnco^f  luxury, 

hardly  oven  of  comfort.  2ho»o  was  m.  loom _Xn  ono  comer  on  which 

t * 

they  wove  Jikcf  cloth  for  their  ma&  dresses.  while  wo  wore  there 

a most  delightful  little  blonde  girl  of  about  four  dnncod  In. 

They  explained  that  this-  was  tho  daughter  of  a imghlk  who  lived 
near  then  in  'oho  oo.mtryj  hie  -If  o J died  so.  to  years  before, 

leaving  fee  little  glrl-TM  a baby.  There  t oro  many  other  children 

A 

In  the  f rally,  the  nushlk  was  having  a hard  tine,  and  ro  those 
two  naidon  ladles  had  induced  hin  to  lot  them  have  tho  baby 
girl . They  woro  having  a happy  tino  taking  earo  of  her  ft  day 
or  two  lator  I roturnod  to  so^thi?  ladles  and  found  only  tho  Russian 
-eae  at  honoji  the  Britlh  had  owe  to  tho  country,  tho 

first  tins  they  had  boon  sc  Ml  for  a number  of  years.  That 
day  a cunuohJs^uo  to  the  Russian  ladyjto  visit  tho  chief  of  polico, 

^ ’ -- JLWL 

tho  colobratoc'  Tropov ^ a visit ''hot  regarded  as  hoi a$-«Uw~-Hiee*-  « 
agreeable  IriLnfr  of  a pan  tine.  The  lady  was  od  and  I agreed 

to  go  wi  th  her.  Tropov  was  suave  enough  during  the  interview^ 
but  wanted  to  know  about,  a young  nan  who  had  rocontly  visited 

V«.w—  

Tho 


the?:  .id  . \ no  i -they  (ha f oun y rovolut ionary  o-  , mtsz 

^ a-  J IT 

Russian  lady  testified  that  he  was  only  ■«&  recent  acquaintance^  t'r™>v'  *j 

L&4-*  met  at  Tolstoy* sy  and  that  she  know  nothing  about  his  personal 

activities.  In  the  nidst  of  tho  proceedings  tho  British  lady 

appenrodj  she  had  arrived  hone  in  the  noantlno  and  not  finding 

her  friend  there  had  rushed  to  tho  polico  headquarters. 

Tropov  greeted  her  cordially  and  said,  "ho  you  are  friends  are 

you?" 

"Yes,  wo  have  boon  living  together  for  sono  tine. 

o-a4i>*v 

non  he  to  tho  British  lady,  ■ on't  you  wont  to  cone 

in  to  soo  xue?" 

lihe  said,  "Indeed,  I don't." 

Tropov  said,  ‘‘You  had  better  cone  in,  now  you  are  here." 

She  said,  "IZo,  I don’t  want  to,  and  I don't  have  toj  I an  a 
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British  subject.  ' 

Tropov  replied,  "But  you  must  not  forgot,  you  aro  In 
".ussia  now, 

Tho  British  lady  said,  oil,  I havo  not  boon  proporly 
sum  ionod* * *** :: 

Tropov  wont  on,  "Bo  you  want  no  to  summon  you  properly?” 

Finally,  tho  British  lady,  fooling  harassed,  said  she  night 
as  well  go  in  and  havo  tho  intorvlovr  ovor,  Tropov  ashed  hor 
the  sane  questions  that  ho  had  ashed  tlie  Ruacian  lady  and  roooivod 


tiie  sane  answers*  ,.md  uio  inildont  .'.'tta-  Muy  -or- 
■toe-  lia  natter  ui  v.'ith  Tolstoy  at-oneeandr  he-  3ai:‘.  ho  would 


look  into  it.  ^jr  ewvAi^>“ 

Thero  was  a tradition  1.  Russia  at  tho',"“tei|!'-w  that  Alexander 


III,  during  his  last  dayjy  said  to  Ms  son  Nicholas,  don’t  let 


anyone  bother  the  old  man,  ; rof erring  to  Tolstoy. 


Tropov  hi;  loolf ■ I in* ' hDT;r:~l:rrThC"’'Troii^bortr^'-ef^.'i’olatoy ■■er.d- 

"Ttf 

k..  a ;roat  do  1 of  porsonal  sffootion  for  •,****% 1 honey  y 

■lx.  txAxjL, « 

jwwisrtL  anything  of  hiw-ho  -.ovor  hesitated  to  gron^  4*.  Tho  police 


had  the  double  responsibility  of  watching  Tolstoy  and  also  watch- 


ing roveflutionj  v.kile  they  did  not  harass  him,  they  paid  some 

*"TP  VfcZT 

attontion  to  Ms  guests.  «..&nee  tho  two  ladies  had  ywoo  00:2©  under 


the  eye  of  tho  police  it  '.leant  tliat  thoir  affairs  would  bo  looked 
into  e~4so-~tA»i«u-.  y&ioy  docided  to  go  to  England  v ith  he 

o~£he: 


little  girl,  "Fierro  they  took  a groat  deal  of  „ rldo  in  bringing  her 


up,  the  Russian  lady  teaching  her  languages  and  tho  British  lady 

g.  aiaod.. 


tho  arts  of  music  and  painting. 


l~.j-.ig  to— I -err*  thorn 


in  inglnnd  and  was  greatly  in  ronsod  with  tho  way  tho 
young  woman  responded  to  all  the  enro  bestowed  on  her;  In  ono 
gen  ration  oho  made  more  progress  tlian  hor  own  people  would  have 


made  in  a hundred  years.  n 

(’aJL*  ■ ^ -v 

***ss  harper  was  always  — interooted  in  th*4s>  story  and  ■ene* 


tlno«,  when  I returned  lw.tr and  referred  to  tMa  Intorostlng  ox- 

porinenty  ho  said,  oil,  that  is  hat  I often  say,  onvlro  mont 
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is  much  more  important  than  inheritane  . H 

At  that  bliiiu  H'lium  waallvi©gj(a  Moo  cow  n unique  American 


■J 


no  oh  nopy'cf  Cn  ,o  Cod  and.  Siberia,  — o owteaui 


by  LJii  HBJM 

taiRad-Tun  vuv?  uiuolji1  waft  W©  were  all  ouch  Interested  in  hie 
r hen  about  fiftoon  hoch  saw  fan  advert  is  in  a I 

post  crr^aporffor  a b&y^ ranted  by  an  Merioon  finu  working  in 


Mb 


orla,  Ho  made  application  and  was  accept od.  The  family 


disapproved^  ~»©  he  borrowed  a hors©  from  a neighbor  by  the  name 
of  Swift  (from  whom  tho  Chicago  Swifts  were  dosoondod)  and 

<y w> 

started  off  to  iboria  by  way  of  oston.  II®  usod  to  work -e©- the 

llttlo  storoc  at  Hikolaiyovslc  at  tiro  mouth  of  the  Anrur  in  the 

'frxecAHJ-i.  -JL* 

summertime}  in  the  winter- time  lie  larawegeefl  thousands  of  toils  s 
in  iboria  by  sledge*  gathering  skins.  In  a fow  years  he  hod 
saved  up  enough  money  to  start  in  business  for  himself  and  in 

1 L 

tho  course  of  time  oat abli shed  a chain  of  stores  up  ant"  down  the 
:mr  Hivor.  In  tho  old  days  it  had  boon  tho  custom  in  Siberia 
to  sell  goods  on  long  credit  - ono  or  two  year’s  time  being  very 
^ori  n . ory  decided  to  run  his  affairs  entirely  on  a cash  basis 
«ft*Siv©ryoiio  predicted  it  -would  bo  iapoe  Mol©  in  siberii  . t<«*  tfru****, 
he  succooded  right  from  the  start?  his  business  grew  and  lie 
finally  had  to  havo  a central  accounting  offioo  in  Moscow. 

Every  year  he  crossed  Siberia  by  tarantass,  personally  visltAag.. 

Ol  v 

every  one  of  his  storory  continued  around  the  world  through 
America  and  western  Europe,  making  business  arrongoments  as  he 
went. 

-he®  continued  Ills  buslnosc  until  tho  outbroalc  of  tho  dusso- 

Vrf  UWtt-o 

Japanese  ar  when  >®&A  his  aou.  pvt  by  tho 

a^-A 


ovommont.  He  return  norioay'  aewght  the  advice  of  Sir* 

FraaltMaa  Vandorlip  and  put  most  of  Me  fortune  into  Jnitod  States 
stool,  / rof erred,  which  at  that  line  was  selling  around  fifty, 

"f  »)  S/lr  QaXi  UjijAJ  IV*-" 

From  liosoow-we  .'roooodod  to  -eta»ograd  rnd  htwo  saw  noro 
slan  social  life.  On©  evening  an  Armenian  family,  that  of 
Colonel  Loris-Molilcov,  gave  us  a Caucasian  arty.  ft  or  tljo 
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party  Colonel  Loris-:  .ollkov  told  us  the  ttotofefccr-eff  tho  story  of 

€/_.  >j*nC 

jiis  father's  rolationsliip  Jier  loxender  II,  ©specially  hA©  father  I a 


efforts  to  roioet  10  Js.-.  jror  agr.ino-  A4*e  attrici,  on  : Is  llfo 

mhLjU4\ 

.that  norls-  iollkov  know  was  Impending.  The  night  boforo  Alaxandor 
II  was  killed  Loris-Melikov  had  on  Interview  1th  tv;o  Russians 
who  wore  implicated  In  tho  plot  to  kill  the  Tsar,  one  a woman 
whom  ho  know  so  cl  al  ly  yindtried  to  persuade  thorn  to  abandon  tho 

> nrArw.  fhJ&tr  ^ 

plan,  but  wltiiout  success*  --ft©  Iso  told  about  the  famous  consti- 

* 

tutlon  his  father  had  Induood  the  Tsar  to  grant;  it  had  boon  a p- 

A 

proved  by  Alexander  II  and  was  In  the  printing  offico  being  pro- 


pared  for  circulation  when  he- was  assassinated ««sd  tale  son  was 

lO&X*  t.i 

called  jpf  suddenly  to  tho  throne.^  nder  tho  Influence  of  his 
father's  death  Alexander  Ill's  first  Impulse  was  to  ea»»if»y ■ eut  hie,. 

fcfe 

accept  the  constitution,  but  after  a few  &*ya  erf  oar- 
nost  rolicltatlon  by  his  father's  old-time  counsellor  lie  decided 
to  cancel  it. 

Bfo  Jr*  '\  / •>-— — 

•t  vetrogpwd  xibf  took  up  actively  tho  matter  of  founding  a 
tussian  chair  at  the  University  of  " Chicago.  At  a reception  given 


us  one  evening  at  tho  house  of  Count  James  Rostovtsov  wo  met  a 

'Si  Jr  j 

numbor  of  tho  leading  men  and  women  of  -efrgograty 1 who  promised 
to  aid  us,  am  Ms  Uxkull*  p 


o saw  . iuch  of  . ilyukov  and  were  so 


ith  him  that 


wo  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to  cons  to  America  as  the  first 
J-e-u- 

leoturer  ^An  the  Russian  chair,  at  the-Unlywralb'y  of  dhlg-  . 

o was  vO&*y  a -mop  interested  >*»a  said,  unfortunately,  I don't 
speak  English,"  and  r.i  :lish  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  requirements . 
One  day  ho  said,  "Row,  I have  a plan  to  propose*  — J^nvito 

Kovalovski  for  tho  first  period?  he  is  a groat  scholar,  an  attrao- 

c/jUi L. 

tive  personality,  and  speaks  Inglish  well;  and  I -eiAi  cone  for  tho 
second  period,  a year  from  now;  in  tho  meantime  I will  learn 
inglish* 


Tills  plan  was  accepted.  Soon  after  l ilyukov  had  made  tills 
engagement  with  President  Harper  he  presided  over  a meeting  of 
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t»:  r 

students;  a*  the  Govornaont  did  not  at  that  tine  approve  of  any 

no o ting  of  students  I iilyukov  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison. 

t »/xXX — . 

lie  accepted  this  philosophically  and  said,  "Now  I -*441  be 
free  to  pre  are  ny  locturoo  for  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Ho  entered  ardently  Into  the  study  of  Sngllah  and  ro solved 
that  he  would  not  make  a note  regarding  his  leoturos  until  ho 
oould  nnko  it  in  Kngllsh.  After  a certain  length  of  time  he 
found  that  ho  could  read  and  write  rnglish  with  sufficient  facil- 
ity but  ho  realised  that  that  was  not  spooking  English. 

How  to  rooolvo  tills  natter  puzzled  him  for  a tine;  lie  finally 
appealed  to  the  Government,  saying,  "I  have  boon  engaged  to  give 
those  lectures  in  America  next  ..  ear  but  I cannot  learn  dngllsh 

Ar  , 

in  prison.  Don’t  you  want  to  give  me  a rewt  (for  three  months/ 

-te  go  to  In  land^lsq  loam  the  language  mwc:  and  extend  my  prison 
torsi  by  thatifiaeu^  after  I oono  back1':'1 

Very  curiously  the  Government  aoooptod  the  plan  and  Uilyukov 

ct  lo  back  promptly  at  the  c:.id  o-  tiroc  uonthn  and  went  bo  the 
prison  to  reestablish  himself.  The  prison  authorities,  who  had 
boon  Go  in.;  a largo  business^ dgrlng  '.ilyukov* s absence,  told  him 
there  was  no  room  for  him,' he  should  run  away  and  not  bother  them. 
«**fe  .ll,.:t:oy  '.too  a . croon  of  •:  o t r-oc'lutlon  and  ho  donandod  Ms 
old  quarters  so  insistently  that  the  prison  uthorities  thought 
they  had  bettor  yield. 

About  that  tirxo  tho  Rector  of  the  University  of  Moscow  was 

<Li» 

visiting  ven-  lohve.;  and  him  pi  inly,  ’iy  do  you  .-iav«  a 

man  like-  iilyukov  in  risen V . c is  ono  o cvv  most  dintin' roishofi 

Sv4  }-at  ■>  Or  -vv  i y" 

sciiolors^—it  is  a disgrace  to  your  administration* tf 

A (jr 

Jtem  Flehvo  said,  "I  don’t  know  anything  about  itj 
&b  boon  taken  in  some  roundup.  I will  look  into 


•«) 

v 


suppose  he 


• 


$lq  sont  for  iiilyukov  and  tho  onsuin  g interview  was  charac- 


toriDtically  Husaian.  lehvo,  who  hold  tho  office  of  binistor 

JLi  <A-i  i 

of  Interior,  was  entirely  natural  and  friondlyi  ,]oing  map  same 

apiNb  eu^A  fit/  W*. 

of  his  problems  and  putt  ing  them  -up-to  Mlyuliov^  : iilyukov,  also 
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In  a natural  way,  made  sou©  aug  eationo  that  quito  improncod 
jum  Plohvo . ^ 

The  interview  lasted^sono  time  and  towards  the  one!  won 
r lehvo  said,  I 3Qo>>  ilyukov  that  you  are  a patriotic  nan. 


You  really  love  Russia  and  would  llko  to  be  of  servloe  to  her, 

/ 

aa  I want  to  give  you  an  opportunity.  I need  * Minister  for 
lie  Inst ruction, ‘sad- I offer  you  the  poet  and  count  on  you  to 
aoooit  it." 

.Ilyukov  understood  porfootly  welj.  hat  ho  could  not  work 
under  the  conditions  then  existing  and, declined  the  honor,  pre- 
ferring to  spond  his  lino  in  prison  rathor  than  bo  Ulnlst  r of 
Public  Instruction  under  wen  Plohve.  After  a few  days  v©»  'lehve 
released  hint  and  he  want  to  Asa rlca, . delivered  his  course  of 


A 


A 


*• 


loot  ..vos  -is  t c nivorsity  of  Chicago  where  ha  ncle  a distinct 
impression  by  ths  raro  quality  of  his  English.  Thoso  locturoe 
;cro  after-,  .vlr  ..fir..' d hi  bock  fora  by  tho  univorsit;  st 

■ ‘lu  i A *-  \-  J ^ t < .J.V  i 


-^y. — - . . 3.;-  O ti  :1c  of 

and  had  a • Ldo  circulation. 


-sc 


Liko  everyone  olso  In  tlio  Cat,  I was  prejudiced  against 

'oV^odonostcov  o;/  const  art  propajiamla  and  had  not  wanted  to  neot 

hin.  I had  beoono  sioro  or  loss  uollifiod  by  inis  ter  Andrew  D. 

lte^4ho  had  hod  excellent  relations  with  Pobjfedonostsev  and 

liad  cone  to  plaoo  the  groat ost  value  in  tho  occasional  tallcs 

(j  h ’fr# — ' 

they  had  together.  One  day,  v/i  . -.-.Lag  sue  of  tea  with 

y - A 

, J Countess  Person  at  Tsar shoe  Solo,  Pobyodonot sov , who  was  very 

^ ^ nuch  at  hone  there,  cone  in  in  a v©ry~n:  tural  and  simple 

^ o were  introduced,  and  at  f't  U / Is  this  the  hr. 


V 

< itr! 


t"  Crane  who  do 


3 church 
1 ^ 


ad  with  flow or s and  plants  the  new  Russian 


iiow  York  l^ttho  tine  of  its  first  sorvh  e?-” 


JLjljD&iL, 


first  sorvioo^'’’ 

. coapdiairfnd  tallied  in 


On  learning  tliat  I was.  he  was 

A A 

^fe=>  < \ the  no  st  natural  way  about  things  in  which  I was  interested.  I 
p i '<sut  once  felt  the  power  of  a great  iorsonality.  We  talked  for  a 

- w 
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long  time  and  ho  afterwards  Invited  me  to  came  to  see  him  in  "S? 

I iva-io-:r  of  via  it  c it  •.  ostccv’spu^X 

iio  was  always  kind,  frank  mid  illuminating.  Ho  had  a oloar 
vision  of  the  is  r Ian  onpire  and  "ft  ««*  i'u.  pcrthidWas  ncooarrry 
for  its  malntonanoo  end  dovolopnont . Afirtag  the  lator  yean r.  of 
his  life  h©  was  preoccupied  with  tho  question  of  education  and 
used  Ills  grow'  influenoo  to  establish  p:  roohial  sdio  lr.  In 

fjUL 

spirit  he  was  4^  liberal •,  ^devoted  to  English  history  and  Bngli&h 
institutions,  and ^believed  that  Russia  Should  make  p ns  en 

lvv^£- 

.11  I^rtec  4*i  C' operation  with  Chur  ah  and  tato,  hot!  of  which 

: ■■■  -i-.Yi-.irM  nnn  tot-tv  f.l.n  Qi,w  - t nm-rWP>vnTrt  . 

His  real  concern  was  with  tho  Russian  people  and  he  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  various  alien  races  within  the  empire* 
no  evening  (only  a year  or  two  before  Ms  desti^.  vfthan  I 
was  visiting  hluWbe  said,  "There  Is  a groat  deal  of  talk  about 


rovolution  around a? e even  in  official  society  people  say 
there  riust  be  a change,  that  tho  Tsar  has  too  much  power  and  tMa 
power  she  t down,  I supposo  there  will  be  a revolution 

In  Russia,  although  probably  not  In  my  time,  but  I /^buld  bo  in- 
terested to  know  how  those  pooplo  who  talk  so  freely  about  the 
power  of  the"^sar  would  like  .exchanging  QM  "jc.o.v  for  a million 
Sfsars. 

I thought  Proeldont  Harper  ought  to  see  / onostsev  and 

tho  visit  was  arranged.  Ho  received  us  in  his  kind  and  slmph 

manner  and  Harper  was  greatly  impressed  with  h _ ;o^^lt^« 

o had  boon  do voting  ourselves  to  the  great  choirs  of  ■ j.tro  irad  Cj 

at  the  loxr.xlor  ovsldl  onastory,  Kazan  Cathodral  an"  t.  Isaac’s 

Cathedral,  and  a special  service  of  tho  imperial  &olr  had  been 

d\Xu'A^i  u-<  * 

arranged  for  us.  ■&%  Harper  spoke  about  tho  groat  pleasure  4£  had 

?>vc it^i.0  . \o  . " rvolo -.s  1 r.-l-  okurcl  nuoic. 

«3rr  "'ob^odonostsov  said,  lieoct  week  there  is  spi/m  to  be 
a service  bur  oolebrntiej^  of  tho  centenary  of  Ovrll  and  Methodius  j 
for  two  years  we  have  been  preparing  for  this  service  and  all  the 


(>)  CA*aA~***  to  (fff'/?*7J 

^-*w^  <c  > » •>/  f 1 1>  5.  • C | f 
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great  choirs  aro  to  take  part*  MaAMNI  ob^odonostsev  £o»  -tsZ) 
.tears  2ms  be  :::  ongugod  in  drilling  tw  tliousan. . :.iil  m.'^o  ut*?.-- 
frylhuba.  j..hc4r--vry±,oag---to  tho--eogvloo*  .ouldn’  t you  a:\d  your 
friends  like  to  talcs  part  in  this  sorvicoY" 

Of  courso  vo  ivore  happy  at  tho  (opportunity  and  when  the  time 
Oi-uvio  TtO  were  soatod  in  the  conter  of  llazan  Catliedral  at  a place 
sot  apart  for  . ob/odor.oc t s ov ; fron  tine  to  ti.00  tliic  glorious 
service. 


ho  intor  rotodNi*-  to  us.  I doubt  7hct.l1  or  fcfeero 

Asx&-  fr'N 

\:i+*  over  anything  in  the  world  haws  Imprest,  Ivo  aa^moro  beautiful. 
I'ob^edonostcov  was  a great  scholar  raid  c;  gr  t lawyer,  and 

An**— 

- .reoftftl  translation  of  tho  Dible  into  the  vernacular  4be^ 

(TAX..  Ih**- 

aoooptod  ^»g(uaisli».iji»;:j  la  • of  bMV  ie^tho  stajadaafi  wo ri: 

which  was  used  in  law  ooursos  in  lussia  for  many  years. 

were  also  invite  to  take  part  in  a ^orvioo  investing 
an  archbishop*  tts  in^hrtr  r^r^n  "rd  1 vat  HI 

Tliat  service  was  for  Tikhon,  then  a young,  but  vory  much  esteemed 
prelnto,  who  ovon  then  had  a wide  reputation  for  pioty  and  lean- 
ing. After  living  as  archbishop  in  Yaroslavl  and  than  In  Warsaw 
ho  was  sent  to  merlca,  where  for  sovorul  years  he  presided  ovor 
tho  Russian  churches  during  the  period  of  their  highest  prosperity. 
He  was  held  in  tins  greatest  affection  not  only  by  hie  own  congro- 
gatiens^but  also  by  those  of  tho  other  Christian.  sects  with  vhon 
ho  otuae  in  contact. 

In  crop  or  cion  (Tor  tho  no  ting  with  he  w ■"»».«-  , .loll  was 

<■; 

arranged  b^  bansodor  Towor,  vro  voro  invited  to  coo / t^o  liinist  r 
of  Foreign  ffoirc  Z'.  cravio^ 


and  go  ovor  in  a preliminary  way  tho 

kind  of  conversation  we  would  like  to  In  bh  «*»,  **“ 

QuM/iftArv tA 


Mu'fW'UAf  s'-  ’w — — 

M been  soon  .in  tho  meantime  bjyflir.  Semyonov)  ftrything  wont 

O/A.  '' — ^ 

hie.*.  . lute  ,ri  nn  v - y -'p  wo  .vs  > ado.. 

A 

Tsarokoo  Solo*  where  tlio  Tsar  received  us  in  a largo  room,  in  a 


natural  and  friendly  fashion,  lie  wearing  tho  simple  uniform  of  a 

(SU<,4um  #'C. 

Cossack  officer. 
gonors.1  in 


. — . iTJte  let  ttwvloY^ half  «odl  hour  end  was- 
jji ^ afaargotor,  tne  p*. 
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for  the  cordial  way  t-temhad  boon  ovoryrhoro  received  and  for 
fciio  interest  ahovm  In  Iketlft  plan  to  establish  a chair  at  tlio 
Univorsity  of  Ghioago.  The  Tear  aslcod  if  it  was  our  first  visit 
to  Russia-  and  President  Ilarpor  ropliod  tliat  it  was  the  first 


visit  of-  of  tho  party,  but  that  I had  boon  tboro  nony 


tin oo  before. 

Tho  Tsar,  coning  toward^  no,  smilingly  ankod,  "I  ou  oso 
that  you  aro  writing  a book  about  Russia?" 

I ropliod,  "Ho,  Your  Pin  jo  sty,  I have  boon  hero  too  many 
tines?  those  who  cone  horo  for  tho  first  tine  aro  noro  likoly  to 
write  a book  about  Russia  than  one  who  spends  nuoh  tino  here. 

Tho  Tsar  continued,  "So  you  think  it  is  a largo  subject, 
do  you?" 


"Yos,  Your  Majesty,  1. think  so,  and  I an  trying  hard  to 

•x idorst  and  overythi)  \r  . 

The  Tsar  sold,  "I  an  beginning  to  fool  that  it  is  a very 
large  eubjoct  and  I have  boon  getting  a groat  deal  of  information,/' 


^Ruc  cla”’  asking  if  I knew  tho  work.  I told  loin  that  I not  only 
knew  tho  work  but  also  .allaco  loins  olf  vogy  well-  and  expo  ctod  to 


visit  hin  after  I had  boon  in  Russia.  Tho  Tsar  expressed  his  high 
appreciation  of  Wallace  who  had  conducted  hin  to  Indio  on  Ms-  <=*— 

/W-<  UfA**- 

journoy  around  tho  vrorld  fK^hoir  to  tho  tljrone.  I afterwards 

go vo  this  message  to  .allaco  who  was,  of  courso,  very  nuoh  touched. 

Tho  Tsar  distinctly  impressed  us  as  a slnooro  porson  who  was 

trying  to  do  Ms  boat  with  a difficult  lot  of  probloxas  which  wore 

not  of  Me  oyn  cro 'tlon.  llo  was  undoubtedly  dovotod  to  hi*  oountry 
/fee  hf  A 

and  the  vanity  or  pooo  of  tho  Germr.  nporor. 

Hieholas  II  was  brought  up  vory  olosdy;  his  training  was  al- 
most oxcluoivoly  military  and  no  adequate  preparation  was  node  for 
tho  great  responsibllitlos  he  afterward^  had  to  carry*  He  knew 


eLt> 
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jtsZT  few  of  the  important  mn  of  his  tlx • His  father  mis  one 
of  tlx  strongest  mix  physically  in  the  ijnpir©  and  naay  stories 
viM-in  clroui  •.  ion  •esi  his  groat;  physical  powers  J thore  war  no 
indication  that  a sue cos  oor  would  bo  needed  for  many  yearr. 
however,  ho  was  overtaken  by  cancer  and  although  all  attontio. 

'..•as  ooncontmte  upon  him  ho  died  within  a year  of  the  appear  an  co 
of  the  malady. 

iliahoh  s had  only  this  short  notico  that  he  was, to  be  the 


ruler  >f  ...  rl  . ho  was  most  reluct  rut  to  no..mt  the  tl 


. .^t  . - l of 


VU4 

a long 


in  ©very  way  to  avoid  it#  end  it"  wee  Qfrl-j  t the  end 
visit  from  King  ISdward*  who  showed  him  tixat  there  was  no  other 
i-.-lo  _ elution  (.tea?  ixio  nc.rt  crotiior,  i-oorjo,  1.  k tuberculosis 
could  not  be  thought  of  and  the  second  brother*  Michael  was 
to  years  old)*  that  ^undertook  the  great*  bewildering 
towover,  ho  dovotod  himself  in  tlxo  nort  loyal  way. 


JSwfc^oung  as  he  wa^  both  when  ho  mounted  the  throne  and  when 
killed  by  the  holshevikA,  two  or  throe  constructive  tilings  will  be 
r rii-  bored  of  kin  ./lion  k lstory(t  kosyfu~ai>T.  normal  c our  so.  Ills 
proposal  for  the  Peace  Tribunal  at  The  Hague  was  an normal  expression 
of  hie  own  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  pa  and  this 

-onoopt  iSuropo  cannot  ignore,  for  it  f ^<^un  or  of  tlx© 

Tifiga  of  Hattons*  The  abolition  of  todka^was  also  ly  due 

6 W. 

to  Hioholas*^eB&  the  he  Duma#*  If  Ok. 

It  is  rather  sad  tliat  tlio  two  monarch®  > Alexander  II  and 
Ilidholas  II,  who  did  so  much  for  their  people  should  have  boon  tlxo 
ones  to  be  murdered;  tidxolas,  however*  was  not  killed  by  Russians. 

»,  er  was  so  much  impressed  t he  immed- 

iately got  into  coxauunioation  with  hie  eldost  son  and  urged  him 
to  plan  his  life  ac  on  interpreter  of  Russia.  ;.hen  the  son  ao~ 
oo mod,  the  father  told  him  that  ho  ought  to  spond  six  months  of 
every  year  in  Russia  where  he  should  know  all  kinds  of  people*  The 
father  had  learned  that  nor loans  who  wont  to  Russia  usually  got 
1 to  on©  of  tho  various  grooves  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  got 
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out*  dither  tho  o the  governraontal  groovo  and  learned 

to  aoo  everything  frora  tho  govornnontal  point  of  View,  or  they 

got  into  tho  Jewish  groove  and  oould  goo  nothing  but  that  point 

of  view,  or  they  got  into  tho  revolutionary  groove  with  the  asm 

results.  Young  Harper  raonag  position  with  go  ranch  toot 

norabors  of 

that  /tho  Covormont,  knowing  ho  associated  with  revolutionaries , 
nevertheless  talked  to  him  vdLth  tho  gr  on  tost  froodom,  and  the 

rwMfAlvifcl  Amr.  »*;  . ’-Asa  Imav;  hhak  ha  -fin  fiA^r  Aiw-miAilfc  fVfficialB* 


hie  son  should  return  to  /aaorloa  every  7©ar  In  ordor  to  keop  his 
lions  co -it.,  its. 

resident  harp®)  always  aft erwarde  referrod  to  hie  Russian 
visit  ith  high  ap  re  elation  and  during  ray  last  visit  with  him  ho 
thanked  rae  for  having  given  loin  what  lie  declared  was  the  riohost 
expoalono©  of  ills  life. 


a nnr^ nn  A-f*  awhlnlAs  In  t.he  /sVupfeiilBlifclv.*  filmed  ’Lanin  1 1 S4s — we»r- 


gave  the  irapression  of  hewing  been  written  by  a foreigner.  I 
triod  to  find  out  who  Lanin  wan  end  rhoro  h:  1 .vou  but  for  a long’ 

lj  l M'tkJ  KMlMtt  • * J j CtjQ.  k 

ti.  .o  gltliout  surcobfifr. 

( . oc'iHiM -j  on  e.  visit  to  frapotkin  at  roraloy  I asked  /lira  if 

lie  knew  who  Lanin  was  and  ho  said,  "Oh  , os,  that  is  an  Irishman 

(»] 

by  the  none  of  B«  J.  Dillon*  * out  at  that  tine  he  did  not  know  where 
Dillon  was  living;. 

&JL 

illon  ns  a young  nondrop  - red  for  church  e^rvieo  aid  studied^ 

at  tho  great  Catholic  institution  In  Innsbruoli. ispocialisia^  as 

£f.  w /«Mg_ 

an  orientalist,  getting  degrees  at  iieidolborg,  Paris  and  retrograde* 
)Ao  then  occupied  tho  oi  .air  of  Armenian  at  tho  ^uerian  University 


that 
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of  Uiarkovi  Afterwards  for  a numb or  of  years  he  was  the  editor 

of  a Russian  pap  or  at  Odessa  and  on. » to  know  his  Russia  very  well# 

Later?  ^pros sin  tlio  oooan  with  John  illon,  the  Irish 

leader#  I asked  h*t>r~Ty~"gg^wi  ■racipelativ’e  of  Dr#  union# 

"Ho,  wo  are  not  related,  hut  I know  him  n well#  ‘ 
lAf/Luy  e tfut  **" ' '*-•*  ***•  Ufa.  JtrcL*^  T£*~t  #u«>^  ■**  A 1 1 v 

0 told  hit  about  my  long  search  fo^arffj  'illon  and  he  said 

iio  -o  il  to  cio-o  1 .1  ' for  \o-.  f r 1 oft  or  my  arrival  in 

London  I had  a note  from  John  Dillon  saying  that  Dr.  illon  had 

Dy,  &*£ t g<  g 

.lust  o t iaaelf  in  Berlin  and  gave  no  Ma  address  and 

a note  to  him#  On  the  way  from  London  to  ■atreffca^  1 b 
in  uorlin  oid  v;r  very  warmly  reooived  by  Dr#  illon.  a had 
a long  preliminary  talk  and  alw— - . rwardp  w®  had  excellent 
relation!: „ 

••**««•  j.  ta.  tn  ' io  yo or  IDOf  r«  lllo  vk  s 

?Cm  V1  Xju.i4  ilM &*■*  J ^ d. 

jlished  ttawwf*Mdjr; : e©  bo  reooived 

li'.^-A.  in  .0  vor-J  nnt.n-p.ol  finri  Ap»n  war.nnf.  It  was  thO  only  tin® 

J^X 

I ever  saw  ID  a ho  ve  e In.  res  ion  of  rxi  licity, 
directness  and  power . 

After  graduating  with  honors  in  mathematics  fron  tha  Univor- 

WJfa. 

city  of  Odessa  lay  togk^servloe  on  the  southwestern  system  of  rall- 




A—— — L.j,  s foilitylwad- saved  the  Russian  army 

1 of  ombnrra.  .orient^  The  0 , our  ago,  deoisi 

judgment  will  oil  lie  then  showed  gava  Mm  a national  reputation  and 
u-‘^Y  / 

tvi 

UjM A 

-fie  wv. s frank  and  Informing  in  his  tall-  with  mo,  but  he  was 


ways,  D#-- 1 m 1 1 -e  .&S  th<7  Runro-Tur!  JLch  , ID* I rial 

'y> — — — ' “ “7 -f — - 

- ovdr-  -olaneyfor  -tho  mobilization  of  the  txslnn  array 

^ — •Hr~ — .#— - * — ^ — ■ r ' — — “T7 

• crocs  this  syoto  of  rrdlv.ays>f disc  vorod  oo  io  serious  lia- 

— ***<•*<_ 

take  ir  lansjLoor  Uar. .and  was 

/he  .was  able  to  demonstrate 


going  through  a mood  of  depression  and  said  tliat  v:hlla  he  had  the 
full  oonfldenoe  of  Alexander  III  and  was  able  to  do  much  for  Russia, 
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especially  In  on  oconomio  my,  ho  never  enjoyed  tho  aoino  rola- 
tlonahlp  with  Hloholaa.  IX, — > a j / oe 

(ju-i  <*-»£>  — Sv-i  i/Jtt-i  fiut-r  u '■'y 


/ C Nevertheless  nt  the  OX'j 
I " To"M  V ''  * 


and  or  tho ^Japanese  .ar  aii-thf  powers 

* rV  *»  /i  (*  f 

of  Uusela  wore  put  tn-hlg  h&mL  and  htr  full y justified  tho  con- 
fidence then  placed  In  him.  Dr*  Dillon,  when  ho  took  to  the 
i onco  Conf  oronoo  at  Portsmouth,  mo  of  great  service  In  placing 
the  onuao  of  Russia  before  tho  world, 

Witte  was  a great  constructive  personality,  ono  of  tho  few 
Russians  I hn*Kovor  known  who  hod  a clear  picture  of  tho  groat 
Russian  empire.  To  nonage  an  empire  o tixat  also  noons  that 
soneono,  son© wliore,  most  have  on  understanding  of  tho  vholo  state 
with  all  tho  vast  comp laxity  of  relations^  ooononio.  Ills tori cal, 

0LA.  (Zu. 

religious  nd  cultural,  x n>. relationship  o*?»  • *.»— s 

% 

— . t : -•  if  ni  world*  Zb  - i vu  a visits 


to  itussla  I triod  to 


a men  with  brain  Ity  enough -Bo 


*sd  my 


tanni  tve  nuTtin  hnin.nll  these  problems 

A 


ay  success  was  n t 

vary  .pro.  t,  itto  and  ob^odonostsev  hoing  tho  only  two  thnfyX 

folt  : : anytaiixg  liko  tho  or  h city  for  thlr  -root  task,  -it 
A l iMtX t^/i*yr 

(aloarwr—t  pro  t ©one  atr-t  i<v..  of  authority  t fc  etro-n^  eras 

not  successful  and.  iskerk  tho  only  huaan  possibility  of  managing 


tho  empire  cuocossfully  was  to  start  on  a system  of  decentral- 
ization and  federation  similar  to  that  in  tho  United  States. 


- no 
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a 


X 


Tallinn  Journo .7  with  Bllyuhov 

After  -ll-.r.i'-riT1  n^f Irst  loo*prns>at  t o Jnivorsity  of  CIBloago 

^on  tho  un- inn  > -is  is\ invl tod  to  r turn  two  years  Inter 

and  give  n sorior  of  lectures  on  tho  Balkan  Slavs.  lie  had  spent 

ctuoli  tine  in  tho  Balkans  in  study  and  exploration  and  knew  tho 

Balkan  folk  very  well.  3oforo  delivering  tho  sooond  oerios  of 

lootures  ho  invited  rae  to  go  with  hin  on  nnotle  r journey  to  tho 

Balkans.  At  ofia  J10  renewed  many  old  friendships  and  put  no  in 

touch  wit]  tho  principal  non  and  rcrion  in  Bulgarian  life. 

At  the  tino  we  wero  in  Sofia  there  war  a serious  Baoedonian 

uprising  and  many  correspondents  were  there.  It  was  during  this 

r 1 (') 

visit  tliat  I made  the  acquaintance  of  Boubjpv*  We  were  staying 

in  the  same  hotel  and  I asked  if  I could  seo  hin.  ord  cane  down— 

vea»y~p: ronptly  that  ho  would  bo  through  with  his  dispatch  to  tho 

fl  ,,  at  ton  o’clock  and  **«  o .Id  hen  bo  "lad  to  rocoivo  no. 

There  was  no  introduction  - BoJ^pr  just  reoeived  a visitor  fro  1 

norioa.  Between  ton  and  twelve  o'  clock  ho  oxplainod  tho  bolo 

Balkan  situation  la— a vory  clonr/wery  no  tliat  I was  quite  up  to 

dato  on  the  fundamentals  and  the  recent  movements. 

thanked  hin  for  his  illuminating  picture  and  started 
/ 

to  go  ho  ,aaid,  33y  tlie  way,  you  did  not  toll  me  what  paper  you 


ro^:  re  ent. 

The  interview  was  char  act  eric  tic  of  Bo^phj^r’a  unfailing 

court  osy.  All  that  he  had  was  available  for  anyone  he  could  r . 

The  year  was  full  of  revolutions.  I met  many  important  loaders 

and  heard  many  dramatic  stories  of  men  and  women,  for  tho  women 

also  rtmt*  played  their  part  in  the  novomont  to  free  Maeedonl  . 

Among  tho  correspondents^!  found  at  Sofia  was  E,  J.  Dillon  k r&o 

aart  ’ho  gavo  mo  his  interpretation  of  Balkan  affairs. 

q dx.  e*'jU  / *0 

■ oo*6otl  t:rrt  J.  rd  -r  to  got  a closer  vlow  wo  shoul^  ;aJn  tlio  pil- 

fctUvi 

grinago  to  :ilo  onn story.  illoa  had  not^mot  C^llyukov,  no  we- all 

went  along  ‘bogothar  ila-triw-car .lagoa . /(ut  it  was  dear  right  frc.au 

tC^ty 

tho  start  tint  -iljukuv  a i'ld-" Illon.  load  fundamentally  different 


Ill 


views  regarding  tho  Slavic  world,. -and  ftpi  antagonism  was  clearly 
revealed  which  continued  for  years j it  wan  ©socially  sharp  -ait 
during  tho  period  of  . ilyukov'c  political  activity  in  ftussia. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Butyhltsa  where  tho  3ulgurlan  army  was 
oonoentratod  close  to  the  Macedonian  frontier*  We  spent  the 
evening  with  some  Bulgarian  of floors^  iy  first  view  of  Bulgarian 
fighting  men* 

That  night  I was  assigned  to  the  house  of  tho  village  apo- 
thecary* .e  talked  until  early  in  the  morning  and  as  he  hod 
charge  of  the  revolutionary  mall  ho  explained  the  methods  of 
cox  uni  oat  ion.  Although  the  front  i or  was  lined  with  Turkish  troops 
the  mall^wont  Pl^ht  straight  through  (*£0  i.aoodonla^plmost  as  rog- 


-JnQo  - t 

-Mp 


ularly  as  any  other  mail.  Ag  thie-  ar  from  tho  scone  of 

the  abduction  of  Hiss  Stone  and  fooling  that  ho  night  know  some* 
thing  about  the  story  I askod  him  some  questions,  oqnoernlrsg  it* 

■o  said  that  ho  r/  token  part  in  ho  expedition.  liuj  all  loyod 
..iso  Stone  ru  were  sorry  ^ anytMr'g  i,n-foy  way-ffr,nn  n 1°-  ^ ^ ® 

It  wne  a difficult  problem  to  protect  her  fcfeerewhly ■ and  yot 
get  tho  men  who  wore  very  much  needed  for  the  revolution  and  to 
givo  tlie  whole  entorprico  tho  appearance  of  being  a Turkish  ab- 
duction. vms  rosolvod  that  as  soon  as  Macedonia  became  free, 
tho  very  first  act  of  whatever  government  was  sot  up  would  be  to 
appropriate  tho  .oney  that  had  boon  demanded  for  lior  ransom  and  to 
repay  it. 

••■bout  .1  itoa  no  vro  run  .•.-.to  a band 

of  two  thousand  r fugoos  who  liad  just  03canod  over  tho  frontier 
from  haoedonla.  They  were  mostly  women  and  children  in  tho  oare 
of  throe  priosts.  They  said  that  their  villages  had  been  destroyed 
and  they  had  had  to  flee*  i*e£  had  conducted  them  to  the  frontier 
and  told  thorn  that  Bulgaria  would  have  to  look  out  for  themj  that 
they  themselves  must  return  to  fi  . ont  along  with  tfee^n  to 

..Tv  W.  t'l4~ 

the  kilo  liona story  wiiero  the  monks  roceivod  them  with  tho  .wawaeefe 

f' 

hospitality.  11  tho  broad  In  Kilo 
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~T~rt  tfU* 

valley  wnc  -athored/pnd  word  tms  aont  to  :ofin  for  nor*,  during 
our  thro©  days  at  Kilo  Monastery  I wan  greatly  3a. apron  sod  with  tho 
fortitude,  steadiness  and  gonorally  solid  character  of  this  little 
band  whoso  homes  had  been  dostroyod,  whose  fathers  and  husbands 
* : u loft  behind  on  a desperate  mission,  who  wore  facing  a 
■ Inter  without  any  doflnito  provision I spent  much  time 
Lth  then  and  hoard  many  stories  in:  icating  the  stornnoss  of  fche- 
lifo  in  iaoedonia . hero  wore  no  ci  ns  of  any  aveakness  or  groat 
apprehension,  not  a child  cried,  not  a woiian  complained . 

One  woman  said,  "I  have  lost  all  1 have  - my  homo,  my  pro- 
,rty  and  ay  husband,  but  it  is  a wonderful  comfort  to  '••rris-tr^  a 
country  where  I can  sloop  all  night  without  the  constant  dread 
' „c  i ; r.r-  l haze  h ..  if  at  r.rv.  throat,  in'  t;  t is  none  felling. 

o is  a most  interesting  picturesque  ile  of  ilaeodonion 
architecture.  re-egm tent ly  earning  and  going  from  ell 

parts  of  tho  Balkans. y^e  heard  much  gossip  about  the  o^rising  and 
f-vffillo  t/g  wore  there  one  of  the  most  important  of  tho  Ilacodonian 
leaders  arrived,  Macedonia  continue^  to  be  one  of  the  best  train- 
ing grounds  in  the  world  for  fighting  non.  Later  the  Young  Burk 
revolution  and  tho  rioo  of  the  Racialist  government  confirmed  this 
principle. 


morning  we  loft  tho  monastery  there  was  a groat  ringing 
>f  bells,  monks  were  all  at  the  groat  gato  and  the  lit ; Ip  band  of 
rofugeos  v/oro  lined  on  both  sides  of  tho  road  to  bid  us  goodbye. 
It  was  a pathetic  but  beautiful  Balkan  pioturo. 

On  returning  to  Sofia  I made  the  acquaintance  of  liadaae 

% 

Karavolova  who  for  many  yoars  continued  tho  fino  old  tradition 
of  her  husband  and  was  ono  of  tho  most  important  influences  in 
Balkan  life  and  politico. 


and  I''  front  to  Timova  and  folio  od^tin  rivor 
to  liipka  ass.  o oroscod  tho  Valley  of  tho  Bobos  to  tara 
z agora  where  a fair  was  taking  place.  As  we  were  near  the  fron- 
tier a state  of  tension  existed.  Mil .yakov  had  taken  a number  of 


//hen  llilyukov 
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!**• 

pioturoe  of  tho  fair  folic  and  while  \io  woro  sitting  u%  a Ilttlo 
oafo  an  of  floor  can©  up  and  asked  ilyukov  wliat  ho  had  on  tho 
tablo. 

Pi:i;/A:ov  , In/  , ' . . i'-.ot:  a aratus. 

The  of  floor  .'.-on*  t you  know  that  no  one  Is  allowed  to 

toko  photographs  her©  so  near  the  frontier?  X an  afraid  I will 
have  to  take  that  apparatus  away  from  you." 

:o  asked  I llyukov^horo  ho  was  froipond  his  ilyukov 

told  him  his  name  and  said  he  was  from  Russia. 

The  officer  looked  at  him  for  a moment  android,  ■ all,  go 
ahead  and  take  all  tho  pictures  you  want  to#! 

kilyukov  was  known  everywhere  In  Bulgaria  and  was  very  much 

ty. it  in-XUf 

beloved^  for  o Ir  e been  a wise  and  valued  friend,  helping  al- 
garla  not  only  with  Iior  internal  affairs,  tho  organization  of 

.or  govonr.iont  cup  the  drafting  of  her  constitution,  "nit  .jop 

* 

l;  o ardont^dofon.  aar  cause  in  ..ucci~  • ho  had  boon  pro- 

fessor of  history  at  tho  University  of  of la.  It  was  character- 
istic of  fascia*  e Bulgarian  polioy  in  t;io  Balkans  tliat  eftor  hav- 
ing  made  enormous  sacrifices  to  froo  Bulgaria  she. did  everything 
possible  to  rooppross  her  and  whon  the  hob  fussian  minlstor  ar- 
rived at  Sofia  the  first  thing  lie  demanded  was  the  instant  dis- 
charge! of  kilyukov  from  the  University. 

From  Star  a siagora  wo  wont  to  Adrianoplo  and  wore  thore  the 


guests  of  Hr.  kataeff,  a fine  type  of  Robert  College  man.  Although 

/U1"*  1 -«-Tv<n^ 

there  was  >dPeat^tonsioiJ^aj^  ■ 'or-  f colln- : agulnss*  tlio  Bulgr.rlmc 


U’-iM 


with  16^  town^ full  of  soldi©  rE/'yir.  Iiataeff  supported  tho  Bulgarian 
oM.se  “wTEHmi^tho  nlightGEt  disposition  to  compromise.  Ono  day 

Eh^  stroet)  two  Turkish  soldiers  trlod  to 


annoy  himQand  although  they  woro  armed  and  he  was  not  he  knocked 
thorn  both  down.  , * 

Adrianoplo  is  a delightful  ole -fashioned  oslo;  i town  an.r-fine- 

i .tfc 


(/&£  -the  most  beautiful  of  all  mosques,  tho  xlosquo  of  „ Selim  tho 
sooond,  is  thore.  It  was  designed  end  liui.lt  «hen^fcn»  Turks  were 
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lit  the  period  of  their  austerity  and  boforo  they  v/oro  corrupted 
by  Constantinople,  It  is  simple  in  outline,  porfoct  in  propor- 
tion and  solidly  milt  of  f ine  material,  ovon  posses  iny  sat  air 
of  nogloct  (cii  raofeeristic  of  the  ao s lonVerfcft  ,~~It s beauty  will 

probably  oontinuo  &<&  oonturiec^to  thrill  travolors./ 

/m/a-'***  — cn*c 

a Jwwta.  we  'wont^to  C ona t ant inople  were  sticking 

. retty  olocely  to  Balkan  affairs  we  did  not  stay  long t In  Oeaetea 
tlnepl  a r ~ Quite  the  no  at  important  man  that  I met  at  that  time 

' - • Joseph,  a nan  of  croat  ability 

wiLo  A, 

, wMtat  a profound  knowlodgo  of  Turkish  and  Balkst 


was  fchf^v 


and  devotion, 

politics.  From  Constantinople  we  went* to  Sdgwdli  but  -he  poli- 
tical state  of  tiie  country  was  so  perturbed  that  tho  visit  was 
not  f jr-iy  "niuif-  and  1 said  -oodbye  to  I lac-  donia 

and  roturnod  home. 
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1904 


several  months  in  France  and  while  living  in  Paris  I ran  across 
tho  iiusoian  colony,  A nunbor  of  refugees  were  running  a Russian 


brilliant  gathering  of  the  loading  Rua elans  of  the  colony  and 
others  who  night  bo  passing  through  ?arls.  lioro  I act  Lladaruo 
. , iiurontsova  who  had  brought  her  daughters  to  Paris  to  be 

oduoatod.  In  lior  younger  days  che  had  boon  tho  nost  brilliant 
op  ora  singor  in  oscov;  and  lid  married  tho  ^distinguished  law- 
yer flier  o,  aftorv/;  rde  the  first  president  of  the  te, 

As  I was  on  my  way  to  Moscow  Madame  JSuromtsova  said  to  is  , 
n0f  course  you  crust  go  to  soo  ay  husband*,  but  you  should  Iso 
go  to  soe  ^C,  to  a»  the  most  lat  Lng  nan  1 . My 

husband  will  arrange  a mooting  for  you," 

Upon  arriving  in  -ocoon  I led  a good  visit  with  hr#  : lurau&sov 
at  the  ond  of  which  lie  arranged  for  no  to  call  on  Safonoff  who 
was  then  head  of  the  Gonoorvatolro  am  dirootor  of  its  orchestra, 
hen  I wont  to  cal],  a servant  told  mo  the  nofSf  was  unable 

to  roooivo  mo  as  ho  was  giving  a conoort  that  night  and  it  was 
one  of  Pile  rules  never  to  soo  or  toll.:  with  anyone  during  the 
twenty-four  liours^p^oedi^)~g  eoneer¥^ 

The  servant  ashed  where  I was  staying  and  cold,  "In  o little 

111  . . . S'  V . 

A noto  soon  caae  from  him  tolling  of  his  rule  end  expressing 
disappointment  that  lie  oould  not  soo  m until  after  the  concert . 
Howovor,  ho  onolosod  a ticket  whiola  he  said  would  plnoo  ne  beside 
Ladano  safonoff  and  ho  invited  .>©  to  haro  nr  or  wJrtfe-itfca  afterwards. 


Russian  of  a Moscow  norohnnt  family 

>sday  nigikn  .liich  attracted  a gay. 


Madame  safonoff,  who  was  a daughter  of  the  Russian  liinlstor 
of  linanoo , Ivan  Vlalmogrodalii,  was  very  kind  and  explained  to  mo 
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the  various  phases  of  tho  concert,  Afterwards  we  went  to  Ssfonotf/’se 

/ 

r^um  uliuru1"!  i.i»l  trtr~ror~'tftre-^lr.^  ti-ia iia,,,gas  vory  cordial 

and  introduced  no  to  Rimski-Korsakov  who  had  como  to  pay  hie 
respects.  All  four  of  uo  ti  r supper. 

ter  ^ettlldl^.  down  to  sup  er  Safonoftf  asked  «s  how  I liked 
the  v)o  rworod,  I am  r ire  it  war  a brwutif’.a^o -ncort 

hut  unhappily  I have  littlo  understanding  of  music  and  was  unable 
pro  orly  to  ap  reel,  to  it.  I hove  novor  had  nuoh  intorort  in 
aisle  until  I camo  to  Rustic  ond  found  a kind  that  quit©  over- 

°°  at. 

lie  as  Iced  what  it  wo  and  I told  him  *,ha*y,\t  T"n  " rtrl^n 

shunert — 1.3  imtml  lately  become  Intorortod  and  said,  I aa 

' hat  you  appreciate  jfom'  Russian  ohurch  music.  It  oowli»to»Ty 

Ur6.  ** 

is  the  most  beautiful  numltr  ll'i  EM  WarM.  ti.  ■fey  s Ity  that  you 

— — 

were  not  horo  last  ©dnesda;  night*. — Tin t -v-r  tho  Choir  of 

the  Synodalny  Institute  gave  ono  of  its  rare  ooncorts,  ono  of  , 

tlio  most  beautiful  I havo  evor  hoard,'1 

The  Synodolny  Institute,  ho  explained,  was  the  great  school 
for  teaching  church  meio.^^^ys  were  brought  to  It  at  a very  early 
. • • • • 

Wuj«i  T© 

of  some  throo  hundred,  about  ono  hundred  of  the  best  slngers^foraad: 

the  school  choir.  Officially  it  was  the  choir  of  the  X tropolltan 

'Jr 

of  Atom  now-  at  the  Uspeneki  Cathedral  but  gav  nr  public  concerts 

A 

during  the  season. 

I expressed  ;iy  rogrot  at  having  nissod  tho  oonoort  and  said 
that  it  had  always  boon  my  misfortune  to  arrive  in  Hoaoow^aftor 
the  hynodalny  choir  had (juctfgivon  a concert:  that  I had  heard 
::o,o  othor  iport  A aiioirs  of  strogr  fifed  . lev  mid  wao  looking 
forward  seme  day  to  hearing  the  . ynodalny . . u 

W(m.u  ^ Isltt  rtuuy 

On^artMs  that  night  Safono %C  asked  H^I  wouldn’t  oewe  to 
havo  sup  or  v/ith  him  mid  Ills  family  tho  no.::.t  evening.  I said  I 
would  bo  glad  to  corn©  and  asked  if  I might  bring  a young  -American 
friend,  Ramuol  Ilarpor  (tho  son  of  Trocidont  Harper) , who  was  the®. 
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/t*v  ^ ^ c-<l. 

studying  a:  the  linivorsity  of  liosoow  followin'1  ont^hln  father*  8 
plana  for 

Young  Harbor  and  I w onted  ourselves  at  tho  Safonoff  home 
the  ;-io.  t or;  Inf,  'it  was  d 11  : tful  to  r ■ > fafon  -$t.  ar.  tho 
fatlxer  of  a family;  tho  children  were  quits  liko  American 
child  ran,  natural , froo  find  gay,  and  tho  father  would  draw  out 
me  tor  another  to  rolato  cone  ctory  or  incident  “£—>■'  rn-m-t 
for  tho  ontortalnnont  of  tho  company,  training  then  in  tho  art 
of  graceful  and  bright  conversation  wMch  Russians  poscoso  to 
-ro  high  £ dogroo. 

Coward  tho  and  of  the  no  al  .Safonoff  looked  at  his  watch 


and  said,  ( ‘ o mat  bo  go  in.  . 

I asked  whore  wo  wore  going  and  h©  said,  "To  tho  Synodalny 
Instituto. 

Uion  wo  arrived  at  tho  Institute  tho  full  choir  was  on  tho 

Lit 

stage  and  v:o  word  hr..  Tied  . rogr  .nr;  for  t'*o  4Ai»fy  concert,  v 

,n  htui  gur.t  -•  rmti.  Tho  wholo  program  was  sung  for  u-  with  as 

xauah  caro  and  enthusiasm  as  though  wo  had  b on  a vast,  audience. 

tho  end  of  tho  concert  tho  dirootor,  Ur*  Orlov,  asked  if 

thoro  wore  any  special  songs  I should  liko  to  lie  or.  i b I 

had  long  wanted  to  hear  some  ..  lovBb&  songs,  among  the  oldost  of 
CUa-4. 

tiio  church  so.;v;;e,^co  they  sang  half  a doson  of  those,  \ftor'"£fc 
' .eyozL  tho  • hole  choir  erao  running  down  fro;-;  tlio  stage  in  a 
oixarcaing  way  end  a shod  us  what  part  of  tho  rogran  wo  especially 
liked. 


© woro  thon  invited  to  the  groat  rofootory  whoro  tho 
students  had  thoir  meals  at  long  tables  in  monastic  fashion. 

Before  sitting  down  to  supper  tho  v/holo  student  body  knolt  down  be- 
fore tho  imago  of  Christ  and  sang  that  most  beautiful  of  all  songs, 
the  iiqrd’s  n^iyor  of  tho  Russian  sorvico.  It  was  a happy  time 
and  during  tho  oourno  f tho  aaonl  students  vrould  oooasionolly 
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riso  and  start  on o of  the  old  iusrinn  songs,  evidently  a folk-song 
and  the  whole  tiiroe  hundrod  would  trice  part  in  It  with  gro  t en- 
thusiasm. Tills  kopt  tip  until  oarly  In  the  nornlng  - a lonomblo 
and  doll  it  ful  exporionoo. 

• bout  a year  Inter  I ho4Annothor  visit  to  :d 

psned  to  loam  that  tins  choir  was  giving  n series  of  i.tucloal  nor- 
vioos  at  tlio  Usponskl  Gathodral  In  tho  oldest  form  of  churoh  male 
'.own  as  unison  < jjo  $ rent  'bo-  fete  0»thod<>wd-.  to  horr  tlio  ohoir 

once  more. 

si  was  leaving  I was  ov  or  taken  by  a number  of  young  non 
from  tlio  ohoir  who  recognised  no,  and  asked,  "How  long  lisvo  you 
boon  in  Moscow? " . 

r‘I  have  just  coma.  I teeardithat  you  wore  singing  today  so 
the  first  thing  I did  was  to  oono  and  hear  you.  sing, 

"And  you  are  going  to  visit  us  again  and  hoar  us  sing,  are 
you  not?" 

I nade  an  engogonont  to  visit  tho  Synod alny  Institute  tlio 
psz.it  da;  nd  a , In  tlio  ohoir  son  for  !o  .....{/'l  rj^ft or  that  I 
was  perfectly  at  home  thoro  and  could  have  a concert  whenever  I 
wanted  ono. 

The  mooting  with  Safonotff  was  tho  beginning  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  r.iy  Husrian  friendships.  lie  was  a thorough 
luscian,  tho  son  of  a distinguished  Oossack  general,  and  war  «ijf 
do  voted  to  ills  Cossack  connections.  ..hon  very  young  ho  showed 
groat  musical  talent  and  his  coirrunity  decided  to  give  bin  a good 
..meiool  oducatioa  . o studied  piano  undor  Losohetisky*  tlio  famous 
teacher  who  developed  m nany  of  the  world * e greatest  pianists. 
After  a brilliant  « as  a pianist  HafonoPT  develop ed  A»fro  a 

groat  orchestra  leader  aid  finally  boaeaae  dirootor  of  tho  Con- 
r rvatoire  • ? iioic  at  I-'.osoov.  — - fisvery  yonr  or.  tho  first,  of 
Juno ^nothing  could  rovont  him  from  returning  to  his  homo  in  tho 
Caucasus.  He  was  a remarkable  story-teller,  full  of  brightness. 
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gaiety  -.nd  good  humor  and  all  tho  Cossacks  of  his  oora .unity 
eagorly  await od  Ills  ye  arly  return,  anxious  to  hoar  tho  account 
of  his  experiences  sinoo  thoir  last  mooting. 

toe  gave  <rU  autumns  and  winters  to  hie  professional  work 
in  Hussia;  when  tho  season  was  over  too  was  frequently  invited 
abroad  to  conduct  some  of  the  groat  western  orctoostrac  and  give 
own  inte  ion  of  tire  important  ausio.  Ho  was  always 

cnthucias tloally  roc  ivod  in  Vienna,  Borlin,  Rome  and  London 
and  after  conducting  temporarily  the  philharmonic  (Orchestra  in 
Hew  York  too  was  invited  to  take  up  its  out Ire  direction  for 
three  years*  During  this  time  ho  forked  sympathetically  with 
acid  or  ^rc'xontrc  Itt  i.ju  York,  dovotod  entirely  to  ihisciaa  music, 
frequently  playing  an  instrument  himself.  too  also  brought  to 
How  York  and  arranged  for  his  successful  debut  ttoo  remarkable 

% 

young  .us elan  a>  iposer  tocriabin  who,  ho  said,  knew  more  about 
harmony  than  any  ofcner  musician;  unfortunately  Scriabin  was  not 
strug  .nd  died  a for  yean.  In  tor.  The  vogue  for  Russian  music 
ran  given  a groat  impetus  through  Safonoff*s  powerful  personality 
during  his  stay  in  Sew  York.  He  got  hold  o iish  in  a remark- 
able way  and  with  his  wonderful  sonoo  of  humor  he  became  one  of 
toot;  York’s  .lost  popular  personalities. 


'-A 


~>c. 


•Vest-  lohvc  -as  killed  ii  lo  I was  in  iucsla  in  190*1-  and  I 
learned  this  story  from  his  friends: 

Xo.tovi?  .aaer^i  first-rote  oilcorimj,  »ad- roalinod  that  t.'.io 

ps-A- 

revolutionurios  wore  jotting  donor  sad  closor  to.  tolULim Jv 

he-had^adaoo s t dijgtatorlal  "pwaP^’ho-ttadr-to- - quarts'  1ria~Ttove;-ien. ts 
igjths^petf^  careful  way-*m  almo^?^o  onenK3S;^^BBCt  tlisy  W6ro  • 


But-  shortly  before  to©  was  Icillod  ho  made  an  accurate  prodiction 
/&***£  / 4u<n.to 

of  tho  way*,  tho  place  and  tho  M-rt  of  Ms  death,  Although  he 
was  ablo  to  cover  up  all  Ixis  other  movements  ho  could  not  keep 
secret  /-is  wookly  visit  to  tho  is  r for  which  lio  had  to.  leave 
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tho  Baltic  -it  Lc  >it:  j*Mr^  ono  why  of  approach# 


II© 


4 


y will  undoubtedly  got  no  noma-day  on  xay 


way  to  tho  Baltic  station, ^rnd  aided,  "''probably  within  a month 
OP  so. 

tiu dr  was  exactly  what  happened. 

Although  tho  street  was  always  guarded  there  were  Certain 
'■.18  frfcat^woro  not  Interfered  with.aad  young  Jow 
tho  nans  of  Gorshunln  arranged  to  drive  out  in  ono  of  thosfr^ 
w-— r>d  was  f.ble  to  got  noar  onou.  : Bo  Bee.:  Lh©  borh  fess-b  ^>0^ 
killed  v<-rT  lohvo. 

On©  day  in  CMcngo  a ye  r or  ,so^  aftorwtirdc , the  assassin 

OpU«4fe 

was  being  feted  by  the  a>,<  wncT  Jews  .ana  Judge  Hack  brought  him 

to  see  .0.  He  told  no  Mg  story- 

Soon  aft  or  ho  throw  the  bosnb  lie  was  captured  j ho  was  not 

executed  but  sent  to  Siberia,  Although  lu  was  normally  under 

police  supervision  all  tlio  tine,  I10  was  in  oon.ainioation  with 

his  friends  on  the  outside;  in 

ho  -^ts^^o  MJjj&  packed  in  a sauerkraut  ‘:nrr  -1,  left  Lx: 

the  warehouse,  where  a hole  had  boon  dug  under  tho  wall,  and  at 

nidnight  ho  ose  pod.  A wagon  was  waiting  to  oar  *y  him  across 

1 o front  lor  to  3hina,  whonoe  ho  continued  or.  to  as  nice, 

^ 

o had  fe>e on  charge  of  all  the  non  who  had 

A<,  y 

boon  asrignod  to  kill  vea&  tlehve  and ^old  of  liH^Hnelly  dis- 
covering tills  opportunity  through  the  post  wagons,  which  ap  orontly 


woro  overlooked  by  -lohve’s  policoraon, 
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■us ala 

1904-06  One  of  the  things  I staled  a groat  doal  was  the  advisa- 

bility of  the  United  States’  having  direct  coruiuni  cat  ions  with 
Hus ala#  China  and  south  morioa.  Ith  all  three  of  those  areas 
we  had  con  ion  int erect n and  no  real  problems  of  an  antagonistic 
nature.  But  other  countries  with  conflicting  interests  contrived 
to  coop  us  apart#  Hitherto  our  relations  had  boon  indirect  and 
through  media  not  concerned  with  the  success  of  those  relations 
eitle  r for  the  United  States  or  for  other  countries.  In  tin 
flatter  of  news  we  allowed  ourselves  to  accept  the  interpretation 
of  agents  more  or  less  hostile  to  us. 

Although  at  tiie  beginning  of  our  history  and  at  critical 
times  since  Russia  had  oorao  to  our  aid  in  prompt  and  friendly 
manner,  v/o  never  made  serious  efforts  to  maintain  relations 
that  were  so  important.  Yet  Russia*;;  strong  friendship  for  the 
United  States  wliich  the  government  showed  when  opportunity  offered 
Itself i wag  was  JSsi  : . 1c,  on  I could 

see  when  i traveled  to  many  ports  of  the  country.  Although  from 
time  to  time  7 used  to  carry  notes  of  introduction,  ar  a natter 
of  fact  none  were  ever  needed  for  who rover  I wont  it  ras  evident 
that  the  only  int  eduction  necessary  was  the  Imowlodge  that  I 
war  an  American,  and  this  was  true  of  all  e lasses  of  people,  America 
learned  little  of  this,  howevoy,  for  sho  load  few  observers  in 
Russia. 

orse  than  lack  of  information  was  misinformation.  One  of 
America* s sources  of  biased  roports  about  Russia  was  the  LOUDON 
TIMES,  which  for  years  liad  kept  in  Russia  a Jew  ish  correspondent 
by  the  nano  of  Braham  who  persisted  in  such  a hostile  interpreta- 
tion of  Russian  affairs  that  finally  he  was  expelled  from  the 
country,  only  to  become  foroi  ; -for  of  the  TIKES, 

I used  to  discuss  this  mat tor  with  Hr,  Holvilii  B«  Stone 
who  was  always  sympathetic  and  finally  decided  to  act.  hen  it 
was  learned  that  he  was  going  out  to  Russia  to  arrange  for  his  own 
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news-gathering  organization,  thoro  was  a great  scorn  of  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  loading  Jews,  expressed  through  Jacob  Schiff, 
for  years  their  loader.  iohiff 1 s relations  with  rosident  Roose- 
velt wore  always  close  nnd  failing  himself  to  dissuade  Mr.  Stone 
from  his  plan  ho  urged  Roosevelt  to  interfere.  Still  hr.  Stone 
was  not  to  be  dotorrod, 

hen  Mr.  Stono  arrived  in  London  Baron  Reuter,  who  had  more 
or  loss  of  a monopoly  on  news  out  of  Russia, also  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  mission,  saying  in  a general  way:  '’Russia  is  a great 

mysterious  country,  difficult  to  understand.  Your  organization 
has  not  had  any  experience  in  dealing  with  hor  people.  In  the 
beginning  things  will  bo  going  smoothly  enough  but  before  long 
you  will  be  led  into  making  serious  mistakes  which  will  discredit 
your  groat  organization,  o have  boon  dealing  with  those  people 
for  years,  wo  under stand  then  and  cannot  ho  urtd  ocoived. 

You  had  better  lot  ur  continue  to  handle  that  part  of  the  world." 

Howovor,  Mr,  tono  continued  firmly  on  his  way  cad  when  he 
arrived  in  etfcograd  was  warmly  received  and  tlianlrod  for  his 
interest  in  having  an  American  interpretation  of  Russian  events. 

. :©  was  given  all  the  necessary  assurencos  that  his  correspondents 
should  have  every  possible  consideration  and  facility  for  carry- 
ing on  their  tasks. 

Mr.  .'tone  ms  do  provisional  arrangements,  . nd  •.icon  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  esae  on,  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  had  pre- 
cedence over  everything  but  tho  military  dispatches  from  the 
front.  The  AP  also  contracted  for  tho  news-gathering  facilities 
of  tho  Hovoo  Vrorvya  vt  of  groat  holp  during  tho  war. 

Afterward,  of  course,  I was  aotlvoly  interested  in  tho 
success  of  tho  venture  of  the  Associated  Press  and  followed  its 
working  both  at  homo  and  1 . The  excellent  correspondents 

sont  by  Mr.  Stono  - and  I know  every  one  of  them  - wore  always 
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allowed  the  utmost  freedom  of  raovoment  mid  interpret  at  ion,  at 
no  timo  fooling;  any  govei*nnont  pressure  or  effort  to  influence 
then.  Hitherto  almost  all  so-called  nows  coming  from  Russia  had 
be on  of  a hostile,  estranging  kind,  ignoring  the  many  important 
constructive  movements  under  nay.  How  for  the  first  time  the 
American  reader  got  a picture  with  son  sense  of  proportion  con- 
cerning current  events  there.  This  of  coarse  excited  the  con- 
tinuous indignation  of  the  dements  in  He?/  York  which  were 
working  for  Russian  revolution  and  did  not  want  the  nor  lean 
people  to  got  a balanced  idea  of  what  was  taking  place . 

This  service  was  developing  so  well  in  contrast  to  any  of 
the  previous  services,  and  in  contract  to  anything  the  nor icon 
correspondents  were  getting  out  of  Japan,  that  Router’s  agency 
felt  particularly  humiliated. 

At  the  time  Rozhdeetvenski  gathered  the  Russian  floot  in 
the  Baltic  and  started  on  the  long  route  to  Japan,  elements 
hostile  to  Russia  did  everything  possible  to  dismay  him  and  his 
organization.  Ghost  stories  wore  told  about  Japanese  torpedo 
boots,  recently  completed  in  England,  which  were  lying  in  wait 
for  him.  as  the  fleet  approached  the  Dog:  er  Bank  on  a foggy 
night,  a mysterious  boat  passed  by  and  was  ordered  to  heave  to. 

As  she  did  not  obey,  the  dmlral,  under  the  approhonsion  that 
it  might  be  a Japanese  torpedo  boat,  ordered  fir©.  It  was  then 
revealed  that  the  boat  was  a British  trawler  and  that  a number 
of  fishermen  had  boon  killed. 

There  was  indignation  in  England,  promptly  worked  up  by 
British  jingoes,  headed  by  Lord  Borosford  who  had  token  an 
activd  part  in  the  anti-Russian  propaganda . lie  urged  that  the 
British,  fleet  be  immodiotoly  sent  to  destroy  Admiral  Eozhdostvenski 
and  he  was  "shadowed"  by  the  British  for  some  time. 

hen  the  ox cit onert  was  at  its  highest  point,  Baron  Router 
went  to  sgo  utkovski,  the  oissian  Government ’ s financial  agent 
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in  England.  Rutkovski  had  liad  lone  and  distinguished  service 
in  tho  United  States  and  ay  relations  with  hin  trero  always 
good.  hen  I happened  to  come  along  soon  afterwards  he  told 
ne  of  this  remarkable  interview. 

This  is  vory  serious,  said  Baron  Reuter. 

^Yes,'*  said  Rutkovski,  very  serious. ” 

,!  hat  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  asked  Baron  Rout  or. 

I do  not  eoo  that  anything  cun  be  done  about  it.  England 
is  simply  crazy,*1  said  Rutkovski. 

,!  vould  you  like  to  ha vo  ne  seo  what  I could  do  about  it?" 
ackod  Baron  Reuter. 

Uo  ono  can  do  anyth!  , ' replied  Rutkovski* 

I think  I could  cio  something  roally  t/orthwhile , 11  said 
Reutor,  !,will  you  let  ne  try?" 

"Certainly,  I shall  bo  glad  to  have  done  anything  possible, " 
said  Rutkovski,  "but  vihat  do  you  want  for  your  service?" 

"ell,  said  Reutor,  'I  an  willing  to  go  ahead  end  show 
you  vhat  I can  do,  and  if  my  work  is  really  valuable,  I would 
like  the  same  nev;s  facilities  in  Russia  that  tho  Associated 
rose  has." 

Rutkovski  sold,  "I  imvo  no  authority  to  make  such  an 
arrangement. ' 

"boll,  said  eutor,  ’do  you  nind  if  I go  ahead  anyway, 
show  what  I can  do  and  then  leave  tho  reward  to  your  Govornmont?" 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  havo  anything  possible  done  for  the 
little  fleet,  but  I cannot  at  tho  moment  say  what  the  nature  of 
the  reward  will  bo,  was  Rutkovski* s reply. 

Reuter,  of  course,  knew  the  political  elements  of  England 
amazingly  well,  know  tho  non  of  importance  who  were  hostile  to 
Berosford,  arranged  a cerios  of  iiteorvlews  with  them  in  which 
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t hey  justified  the  action  of  dralr-al  Rozhrtestvonski  under  the 
circumstances.  ith  tho  fate  of  Russia  tied  up  in  this  fleet 
it  was  clearly  his  duty,  on  tho  barest  suspicion  that  tho  boat 
passing  111  the  mist  might  be  a Jnpanosc  torpedo-boat,  to  flro 
when  it  did  not  stop  and  then  to  nako  the  necessary  onoixls  if 
a mist  ko  had  boon  made* 

The  first  chock  in  British  public  opinion  occurred  hen 
the  new  interpretation  of  events  off  the  Dog  or  Bank  was  backed 
by  such  a grou  of  men.  On  tho  ne.:.t  day  there  was  a series  of 
interviews  - also  hand. -pi cited  - with  various  important  and  con- 
vincing non  in  Europe  reinforcing  this  idea?  oxcitanont  and  re- 
sentment in  England  had  a further  recession. 

On  tho  third  day  there  were  further  interviews  regarding 
tho  incident j British  public  opinion  returned  to  normal  and  the 
little  floot  was  allowed  to  proceed  without  further  molestation. 

Baron  Router’s  calculation  of  his  reward  proved  correct  or 
else  there  was  a coincidence,  for  tho  privileges  gained  by  the 
American  press,  thanks  to  Mr.  Stone’s  determination  to  give  Russia 
a chance  to  be  known  truthfully  to  the  American  people,  wore  soon 
extended  to  the  rest  of  the  foreign  press.  In  1926  an  interna- 
tional press  congress  in  Switzerland  aoknoweldged  tho  indebted- 
ness of  the  press  to  Hr.  ft  one  for  the  rise  which  ho  bad  effected 
throughout  tho  world  in  the  status  of  the  foreign  co  respondent. 

The  attitude  shown  to  Mr,  Stono  by  Russia  was  further  em- 
phasized hen  Witte  earn  to  the  i-ortsmouth  conference,  a funda- 
mental differ cnee  between  Russia  and  Japan  in  handling  tho  news 
of  the  war  was  thus  brought  into  relief.  The  Russians  under  Witte 
wore  open,  clear  and  definite,  witto  announced  even  before  lie 
arrived  in  Hew  York  that  he  would  accept  no  conditions  humilia- 
ting to  Russia  and  especially  \rould  agree  to  no  indemnity.  At 
that  time  the  artificial  feeling  that  had  been  worked  up  against 
Russia,  emphasized  by  the  fooling  that  tills  vrns  only  Russian  bluff, 
mado  this  declaration  fall  flat.  hen  Witto  stopped  ashore,  and 
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afterwards  wl on  ho  took  his  place  at  the  Conference,  he  had 
for/  friends,  ©specially  among  the  correspondents.  Nevertheless 
he  continued  to  show  confidence  in  our  f airplay  if  we  couM  get 
a oloar  view  of  tho  facts  and  so  put  all  his  cards  on  the  table* 
.hen  the  Conference  began  ,itte  took  his  place  on  one  side 
of  the  table  and  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary,  Konura , took  his 
place  on  the  other.  itte  was  at  all  times  perfectly  open  and 
diroot,  while  the  Japanese  were  very  secretive  and  obscure.  As 
soon  as  a sitting  was  over  It to  would  appear  in  public,  cordial 
to  everyone  and  willing  to  answor  any  reasonable  questions  of  the 
correspondents . On  the  contrary  the  Japanese,  who  load  load  our 
sympathy  durig  the  war  and  felt  secure  of  their  popularity  in 
norica,  made  no  declarations,  refused  any  interviews  or  even 
relations  with  the  press.  They  ruche. off  to  their  v nrt 

in  their  minute  painstaking  way  tried  to  foresee  all  the  questions 
that  .itte  could  ask  at  the  next  conference  end  rr  oparo  their 
answers  accordingly.  .hen  the  next  mooting  come  end  jitto  would 
propose  something  the  Japanese  would  hand  their  ready  answer  on  a 
slip  of  pap  or.  e quickly  saw  the  roccss  of  the  Japanese  and 
with  a few  adroit  questions  would  discover  tho  limit  cf  their 
preparations}  from  that  time  on  he  kept  the  discussion  outside 
the  range  of  those  preparations  and  so  had  the  Japanese  In  a 
helpless  position.  At  tho  ond  of  throe  days  he  had  the  Japanese 
upholding  the  position  of  threatening  to  continue  the  war  if  they 
did  not  receive  a big  sun  to  stop  it. 

With  no  veils  between  then  and  the  conference  table  the 
American  people  quickly  saw  that  they  could  understand  and  have 
sympathy  for  the  Russians,  whereas  the  Japanese,  who  by  most 
active  propaganda  had  boon  represented  as  fighting  for  high 
ideals,  were  revealed  in  their  true  nature.  Although  sympathy 
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all  during  the  war  had  boon  for  the  Japanese  tills  attitude 
changed,  and  over  since  then  tlielr  art if lei  1 position  has  boon 
fading  away,  their  Government  being  rovoaled  as  just  as  imporial- 
Istif  as  any  other  government . 

The  Japanoso  v;ere  in  constant  communication  with  President 
Roosevelt  as  ho  had  boon  a great  supporter  of  their  cause 
throughout  the  war  and  they  made  him  bolievo  that  the  war  would 
have  ;;o  continue  unless  tin  Russians  conceded  a large  indemnity. 
Roosevelt  appealed  to  itto  to  yield  as  a matter  of  principle 
but  ;itte  held  to  the  position  ho  had  taken  on  stepping  ashore. 
Roosevelt  then  sent  an  appeal  to  Nicholas  II,  saying  that  the 
civilised  world  would  not  consent  to  a continuation  of  the  war, 
but  the  Japanese  could  not  stop  unloss  they  received  an  indemnity. 

President  Roosevelt  occupied  himself  with  practical  politics 
and,  the  fact  that  the  Jows  who  represented  a great  power  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  Hew  York  State  and  Oity, while  the 
Russians  ropronontod  none,  as  the  then  enemy  of  Russia  were  so 
occupied  in  supporting  Japan  in  every  way  and  financing  her  war, 
made  him  adopt  this  policy  and  carry  it  through  with  all  Ms 
power,  although*  with  r forenco  to  Japan  ho  night  have  beon  ex- 
pected, because  of  hisc  militant  charaetor,  to  adopt  the  Calif- 
ornia point  of  viow.  The  Run a i an s always  felt  that  Roosevelt* s 
Intercession  in  tlic  war  came  at  a moment  that  was  crucial  for 
Japan,  with  Linovich* s so von  hundred  thousand  at  last  ready  to 
begin  an  aggroncivo  campaign# 

t to  Mad  the  J arcane se  finally  yielded# 

The  treaty  was  signed  and  Russian  prestige  was  again  restored  in 
tiie  Unite  states. 

It  wn3  good  for  tho  people  in  the  United  States  toe  have  a 
clear  look  at  a first-rato  Russian  statesman  like  sit to,  for  they 
had  boon  so  harassed  and  mialod  by  stories  of  men  in  political 
life  at  Petrograd  that  they  had  no  idea  that  Russians  could  bo 
so  straightforward. 
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• During  tho  war  • heh  things  wore  going  badly  thero  woro 
2:iany  iov  nonts  in  Russia  to  help  the  Government.  One  old  Mos- 
cow general  who  was  past  the  ago  of  service,  wishing  to  do  what 
he  could,  but  having  no  money,  conceived  the  Idea  of  offering 
his  valuable  family  collection  of  pointings.  The  question  came 
up  as  to  how  those  paintings  could  best  be  disposed  of,  aid  It 
was  decided  that  thoy  ought  to  be  sold  In  America,  particularly 
as  American  tools  wore  needed  to  increase  tho  production  of 
runltion.  It  vas  finally  (folded  fiat  vah&c hins’g , scion 
of  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  Moscow  family,  editor  of  on  art 
paper,  and  one  supposed  to  know  the  value  of  paintings,  should 
take  the  matter  In  charge,  proceed  to  America,  sell  the  paintings 
and  bring  the  tools  back  to  ’us a la. 

Tho  whole  enterprise  was  characteristically  Russian.  A 
great  ado  was  mad©  about  it  in  Moscow  and  the  young  Russian  started 
off  to  morlca  with  his  collection  of  paintings,  after  first  ac- 
quiring a beautiful  and  luxurious  Italian  woman  to  go  along  and 
aid  him  in  his  difficult  task.  On  arriving  In  Hew  York  they  es- 
tablished themselves  in  a vast  suit  of  rooms  in  the  most  expen- 
sive hotels  the  lady  acquired  the  necessary  furs  and  jewels  duly 
to  impress  the  Hew  Yorkers  and  How  York  was  not  slow  to  recognise 
and  accept  them.  Their  parties  wore  tho  talk  of  the  town  and 
from  time  to  tine  tho  paintings  were  exhibited  but  no  one  cared 
to  buy  the  whole  collection.  Occasionally  an  individual  painting 
would  bo  sold.  Ryabushlnskl  gave  a reasonable  amount  of  attention 
to  disposing  of  those  paintings  without  too  oarnestly  negleoting 
Ms  social  duties  but  the  couple  was  so  conspicuous  and  easy 
that  they  were  soon  picked  up  by  sharp  confidence  men;  whenever 
thoy  had  any  surplus  after  a sale  of  paintings  It  was  promptly  taken 
away  from  then.  This  continued  as  long  as  the  paintings  hold  out 
but  as  soon  as  the  last  one  was  sold,  Ryabushlnskl,  leaving  the 
lady  behind,  hurried  back  to  Russia  and  told  awful  stories  around 
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Moscow  of  the  robber  Hew  Yorkers. 

It  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  Russians  that  Ryabushlnski 1 s 
position  in  Moscow  was  not  in  the  loast  damaged  by  this  exper- 
ience; no  one  thought  the  worse  cf  him  and  lie  was  looked  upon  as 
a hero  who  had  had  a wonderful  adventure  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  Ills  life. 

Another  story  of  Russian  life  which  always  interested  me, 
although  I never  saw  the  hero,  shows  what  power  even  a perfectly 
simple  man  can  have  when  he  1V03  up  everything  to  ono  idea. 

Chelyohov , a simple  peasant  in  the  lie  art  of  Russia,  had 
some  overwhelming  experience  of  the  evil  effect  of  vodka  that 
mado  a deep  and  lasting  impression  on  him;  ho  could  think  of 
nothing  else  and  talk  of  nothing  else  night  and  day.  lie  finally 
convinced  the  community  to  drive  out  vodka.  But  hero  lie  began 
to  run  counter  to  tho  Government 1 s revenue  affairs.  Never  think- 
ing or  dreaming  about  anything  else  ho  succeeded  in  working  out 
a plan  by  which  the  Zemstvo  could  authorize  the  abolition  of 
vodka  and  make  up  tho  revenues  from  other  sources.  As  a local 
figure  ho  continued  to  attract  attention  and  © steal  and  was 
finally  sent  to  tho  Duma, 

There  ho  set  the  same  prooossos  to  work,  talked  all  the  time 
and  to  everyone  about  the  evil  of  vodka-dr inking,  of  tho  great 
harm  it  wan  doing  to  the  Russian  people,  and  finally  convinced 
so  many  members  of  tho  Duma  of  the  strength  of  Ms  position  that 
they  passed  a law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  vodka  and  abolishing 
its  revenues,  then  estimated  to  be  some  four  hundred  million 
rubles  a year. 

Tho  lav/  went  to  tho  Council  of  Empire  where,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  .okovtsev,  it  was  rejected.  Cholyshcv 
succeeded  at  length  in  reaching  Tsar  Nicholas  who  became  so  greatly 
impressed  with  the  story  of  the  evils  of  vodka  that  wherever  ho  went 
he  made  personal  inquiry  Into  the  matter.  He  became  convinced 
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that  Chelyshov  was  right  and  sent  for  his  Minister  of  Finance 
to  ask  why  h©  had  advised  the  Council  of  dmpiro  to  reject  such 
a good  hill. 

The  Minister  replied,  "I  think  the  position  that  vodka  is 
doing  the  country  a groat  deal  of  harm  is  perfectly  sound.  If 
it  could  be  abolished  the  country  would  gain  in  prosperity,  ant! 
in  tine  we  could  get  revenues  from  other  sources.  But  Your 
Majesty*  s Government  oust  have  all  the  revenues  xto  are  at  pro  sent 
collecting,  and.  I have  not  been  able  to  see  how  wo  could  turn 
around. H 

The  Tsar  replied  to  Kokovtsev  that  he  must  search  for  some 
other  method  of  revenue  so  that  the  Puna  bill  could  become  law. 

After  a tine  the  Tsar  again  sent  for  Kokovtsev  and  asked  him 
what  headway  he  was  making*  The  Minister  of  Finance  replied  that 
he  load  not  yet  been  able  to  work  out  a plan  as  every  iaethod  he 
cou?,d  think  of  for  raising  revenue  was  already  being  used  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

Although  Kokovtsov  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Tsar  he  neverthe- 
less dismissed  him,  sought  a now  Minister  of  Finance  and  told  him 
that  the  object  of  his  appointment  was  to  work  out  some  method 
of  raising  revenue  to  toko  the  placo  of  that  which  would  be  lost 
by  giving  up  the  vodka  monopoly. 

When  the  Great  War  cam©  on  the  Tsar  ordered  the  shutting  off 
of  vodka  during  the  period  of  recruiting. 

Tills  order  made  a groat  impression  on  the  nation  and  exalted 
the  whole  military  spirit  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Tsar  continued 
the  order  for  the  period  of  the  War  saying,  "My  Minister  of  Finance 
can  now  find  some  other  way  of  getting  revenues. 
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The  first  clear  manifestation  of  revolutionary  spirit  In 
Russia  In  tho  wake  of  tho  Russo-Japanese  tar  occurred  on  v/hat 
Is  known  as  Rod  Sunday,  when  Father  Gapon  led  a large  procession 
of  poople  Into  the  squaro  in  front  of  the  inter  Palace.  He  had 
been  warned  not  to  take  the  procession  there  and  when  it  appeared 
before  the  Inter  Palace  and  began  c demonstration  tho  crowd  was 
fired  on  by  the  guards  and  a number  of  people  wore  killed. 

As  the  revolution  of  1905-0G  got  under  way  I started  on 
another  journey  to  Russia,  stopping  at  arsaw  on  routo. 

.'arsaw  ?ms  the  most  active  center  of  the  revolutionary  ele- 
ments. There  I was  the  guest  of  a Doctor  Dunin,  He  had  a large 
nodical  practico  but  also  was  familial*  with  what  was  going  on  in 
a political  way,  .0  put  me  in  touch  with  a priest  who  had  a 
snail  church  in  the  north  end  of  town  with  a monastery  behind  it. 
This  priost  was  active  in  revolutionary  natters,  know  all  the 
loaders,  and  through  him  I saw  all  the  important  men  of  the 
various  groups  as  they  called  at  the  monastery  and  had  the  most 
open  and  frank  talks  with  everyone  I cared,  to  seo. 

Excitement  was  running  high  at  the  time  for  only  a few  days 
before,  when  the  Russian  guard  was  on  the  way  to  Moscow  with  a 
largo  amount  of  money  collected  from  tho  frontier,  an  ardent  Polish 
leader  stopped  the  train,  entered  the  car  where  the  money  was 
guarded,  killed  the  officer  in  charge  and  two  Russian  generals 
with  him,  and  seized  ail  the  money  which  was  very  useful  to  tho 
revolutionary  cause.  Tho  drama  of  the  incident  indled  tho  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  revolutionary  Polos  and  they  applied  in  large 
numbers  for  active  sorvico. 

The  suppression  of  tho  revolution  in  arsaw  was  in  the  hands 
of  General  Skalon.  He  livedin  the  fortress,  rarely  appeared  out- 
side of  it  and  was  very  closely  surrounded  and  protected.  The 
vonturesono  olos  concoivod  and  tried  out  many  ways  of  reaching 
and  killing  him  but  without  success. 
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Finally  a plan  was  evolved  by  ono  of  the  olish  loaders. 

He  put  on  the  unifom  of  an  aide  of  General  skalon*  s,  called 
or.  the  do  mien  consul.  Insulted  Max  and  knodcod  hin  down. 

As  was  foresoon,  this  Incident  was  so  serious  that  General 
Skalon  was  obliged  to  cone  out  of  his  fortress  to  call  on  the 
Goman  consul  for  explanations  and  apologies* 

As  was  also  foreseen  he  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  a 
certain  route  and  preparations  load  boon  nado  along  this  routo  to 
have  two  young  olish  revolutionary  women  artists  installed  in 
a studio.  Although  the  most  active  search  was  mads  along  the 
route  before  General  Skalon* s passage  those  young  women,  wore 
not  suspected.  As  he  went  by  they  throw  two  bombs  from  their 
window  but  as  they  wore  thrown  womanlike  they  only  succeeded  in 
killing  a number  of  innocent  people  and  the  bourses,  while 
General  Skalon  escaped. 

For  the  retreat  of  those  young  women,  of  course,  everything 
was  prepared  and  they  were  conducted  safely  across  the  frontier 
to  Krakow. 

Hot  only  wore  the  oles  very  active  at  that  tine,  but  also 
the  Jews  and  one  of  their  most  important  subversive  organizations 
was  tho  Jewish  Bund, 

From  Warsaw  I wont  to  Kiev.  It  was  always  a happy  moment 
when  I drossed  the  Russian  frontier,  at  no  natter  what  part,  for 
I was  sure  that  in  a short  while  J.  would  get  the  characteristic 
note  of  brir^itness,  gaiety,  and  hospitality  that  was  always 
present  throughout  the  jhapir®,  expressed  everywhere,  in  their  cus- 
toms, in  their  houses,  in  their  songs  and  dances  with  infinite 
variety  and  a delightful  sense  of  humor.  All  of  those  various 
attractive  things  wore  open  to  any  traveler  or  pilgrim  who  come 
along,  for  there  were  no  more  generous  people  in  the  world  than 
the  Russian  poop!©.  .hatevor  the  limitations  of  their  prosperity 
th©  Russians  al?  ays  had  fairly  good  food,  including  the  best  of 
bread.  They  had  an  unexoollod  art  of  cooking  and  took  a real 
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pleasuro  in  sharing  their  food  with  othors. 

In  Kiev  I also  found  a groat  deal  of  strain  hut  the  revolu- 
tionary elenonts  were  not  relatively  as  inport  ant  as  they  were 
in  tars  aw.  The  Russian  causa  was  warmly  and  ably  reprosonted 
hy  Shulgin,  the  editor  of  the  "Kiovlianin,"  and  the  revolution- 
ary, ospocially  the  Jewish,  elements  wore  held  very  much  in  check. 

The  revolutionary  elements  in  Kiov  and  the  Ukraine  v;ere 
entirely  different  in  their  alms  and  processes  from  those  of 
Groat  Russia  or  Moscow.  While  the  Great  Russian  hrd  his  cart 
hitched  to  a star,  with  capacity  for  state-building  on  a vast 
scale,  the  Little  Russians’  feet  were  solidly  on  th:  ground. 

They  did  not  have  the  village  comsune  in  the  south  and  wore 
strong  supporters  of  private  property  and  individual  freedom, 
for  in  their  midst  was  the  first  home  of  the  famous  Oossacks 
on  the  Dnieper, 

From  Kiev  I went  to  do  scow.  Besides  tlie  revolution  a 
thing  that  interested  me  much  at  Moscow  was  the  public  reap- 
pearance of  the  enigmatic  Old  Believers  at  their  altars.  Their 
churches  had  been  closed  for  over  two  hundred  years,  during  which 
time  they  had  had.  to  keep  up  their  religious  life  and  organization 
clandestinely  and  .itli  the  greatest  difficulties.  Although  the 
Old  Believers  were  ranch  more  persecuted,  especially  in  a reli- 
gious way,  than  the  Hews , and  in  political  advancement  they  had 
less  opportunity,  they  were  always  loyal  Russians,  did  not  throw 
bombs  or  bribe  officials,  and  wore  not  actively  engaged  in  any 
revolutionary  movement.  The  opening  of  their  char  dies  had  re- 
cently been  grafted.  I made  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the 
loaders  of  the  Old  .olio vers,  especially  of  Alexander  Guchkov 
and  Morozov.  It  quite  amazed  mo  when  I visited  thoir  beautiful 
church  in  the  heart  of  their  chief  cemetery  some  fifteen  miles 
outside  of  Moscow,  to  find  how  beautifully  they  were  able  to 
carry  on  thoir  services.  I was  especially  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  thoir  choir  and  its  singing  of  the  oldest  and  most 
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impressive  liturgies  of  the  .astorn  Church*  showing  that  not- 
withstanding tlie  ban.  for  so  long  a period  by  tho  Russian  Government 
their  religious  life  must  have  boon  carried  on  in  an  active  way. 
'.Chair  religious  life  was  austere,  as  was  thoir  civil  life,  and 
tho  hostility  of  the  Government  only  succeeded  in  making  it  a 
stronger,  more  devoted  organisation  which  survived  this  long 
period  of  suppression.  That  revelation  of  how  religion  can 
maintain  all  its  essential  functions  made  one  realize  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  the  Bolshevik!  to  destroy  the  Russian 
ritual . 

In  civil  life  their  merchants  in  Moscow  and  on  the  Volga 
..ore  : . long  the  :iost  important  and  tho  most  esteemed.  I always 
folt  myself  that  tho  Old  Bollevors  wore  tlie  real  backbone  of 
Russia  and  I tried  to  koep  in  touch  with  them  for  an  indication 
of  the  way  in  which  the  vital  spirit  of  Russia  brooded- 

At  that  time  I saw  much  of  Guchkov  and  came  to  prize  highly 
his  character,  patriotism  and  sound  judgment.  He  resembled  General 
Grant  and  tho  American  Civil  liar  leaders  in  his  somewhat  stern 
anterior.  As  a young  nan  lie  was  much  impressed  by  the  fight  the 
boors  were  making  in  South  Africa  and  wont  out  there  as  a common 
soldi  .r  of  their  army,  t the  time  of  the  Japanese  ar  he  took 
charge  of  tho  Red  Cross  work  and  was  one  of  tin  most  efficient 
and  valuable  non  that  Russia  produced  at  that  tine.  hen  ho 
entered  politics  he  concentrated  Ills  attention  on  military  matters, 
and  gained  the  cofidonco  of  tho  army  staff.  Although  shortly  be- 
fore my  visit  the  revolutionaries  had  done  some  dramatic  tilings 
both  in  i otrograd  and  Moscow  in  the  ’way  of  shutting  off  light  and 
water,  and  had  cut  the  railway  comi:mnlcations  between  both  towns, 
Gutchkov  was  perfectly  certain  that  they  had  not  at  all  a strong 
position  and  that  tho  Government  would  soon  succeed  in  putting 
thorn  down. 
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Gutchkov  was  the  founder  and  loader  of  th©  Octobrist  party 
In  tho  lAixaa  wlao so  position  was  that,  with  th©  !»,  the  people 
of  Russia  had  boon  given  all  th©  constitutional  privileges  they 
could  manage  for  some  time,  Th©  Octobrists  woro  defenders  of 
liberal  Ideas  and  ideals  of  law,  order  end  constitutional  develop- 
ment, who  believed  In  supporting  tho  army,  the  throno  and  in 
general  the  Russian  nationality  against  th©  attacks  that  were 
even  then  being  made  upon  It, 

At  the  tine  of  this  visit  I saw  much  of  Kuperln  who  had  a 
groat  knowledge  of  Russian  character  and  of  the  underground 
movement s . Lie  was  a most  vigorous  personality,  perfectly  fear- 
less, had  a fine  brain,  but  was  a great  drinker.  One  night  he 
gave  me  an  Interesting  sketch  of  Father  Gapon  and  his  nako-up. 

He  said  that  Father  C-apon  had  an  amazing  genius  for  getting 
crowds  together  and  boing  able  to  load  thorn  anywhere,  but  aside 
from  this  genius  ho  had  no  ideas  or  plans;  sometimes  ho  was  used 
by  the  revolutionaries  and  sometimes  by  tho  Government  for  pur- 
poses of  this  kind,  until  he  finally  lod  the  fatal  procession 
to  the  groat  square  in  front  of  the  .'inter  Palace  when  so  many 
.ere  killod.  He  was  later  killed  in  Finland  by  th©  Jew,  iuten- 
borg,  who  has  recently  boon  given  th©  water-power  concessions 
in  Palestine, 

I saw  much  of  Liilyukov  that  time  and  was  invited  to  3ome 
meetings  of  those  who  afterwards  formed  tho  Gadot  party  in  tho 
woods  of  Finland,  and  also  to  some  of  tho  secret  mootings  of  the 
Zemstvo  loaders  at  Moscow.  This  was  also  at  the  noriod  of  the 
Vlborg  meeting  and  tho  colobratod  manifesto  which  Professor 
Samuel  Harper*-*  brought  in  person  to  dtrograd. 


Samuel  K,  Harper:  I carried  back  some  coplos  of  - not  the 

original,  but  copies  unde  in  Finland  for  distribution,  (1906) 
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Also  at  the  tiros  of  this  visit  to  Russia  there  appeared 
in  gorgeous  unifora  a little  "ran  with  his  aide,  also  in  imposing 
gat -up,  bringing  mo  an  ornato  diploma  giving  no  honorary  member- 
ship in  iiis  organization,  the  old  Panslavio  Society. 

I had  known  something  about  this  society  and  some  of  its 
old  members  who  usod  to  moot  every  Saturday  in  tiro  house  of  a 
friend  in  ©trognad.  Tiro  little  general  with  th©  decorations 
represented  this  society  as  an  important  ono  and  infer ont tally 
I was  vory  much  complimented  in  getting  this  diploma. 

He  told  mo  that  ho  was  about  to  proceed  to  laris  where  there 
was  cing  to  bo  a largo  mooting  of  tiro  organization  known  as  the 
Sla vie- Celt! c-Latln  .^oague,  over  which  he  was  to  preside.  s I 
was  going  to  be  in  Paris  about  that  tine  I thought  I would  like 
to  attend  this  mooting  and  told  liim  I would  try  to  be  present. 

I arrived  in  time  for  th©  mooting  but  with  all  tho  Slavic  re- 
sources I had  there  I could  not  find  out  where  it  would  take 
pin go  and  I reproached  the  members  of  tho  Russian  drabassy  for  not 
knowing  about  such  an  important  organization.  It  finally  turned 
out  that  tho  chief  members  of  this  organization  wero  tiro  melo- 
dramatic general  and  Ms  secretary,  and  tlioy  had  a sliding  scale 
for  memberships  in  tills  league  from  a thousand  rubles  for  patrons 
down  to  ono  hundred  rublon  for  minor  members.  Ms  was  before 
the  days  of  the  five  end  ten-cont  stores. 

The  real  object  of  tho  littlo  mn  in  coming  to  see  me  in 
Moscow  was  to  help  him  got  launched  in  a campaign  that  he  had  in 
mind  in  America.  I did  not  see  him  again  but  a year  or  so  later 
I was  surer! cod  and  amused  to  find  that  ho  had  turned  up  in  New 
York,  not  lor  owing  a soul,  but  within  three  days  of  his  arrival 
ho  was  the  honored  guest  at  r.  Carnegie’ s table,  surrounded 
by  the  savants  of  the  world  whom  Mr.  Carnegie  was  entertaining 
and  conducting  personally  to  Pittsburgh  to  open  Ms  great  educa- 
tional work  tlier e. 

I afterwards  studied  the  be  dual  quo  of  this  modern  pilgrim 
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and  learned  that  on  arriving  in  New  York  he  had  the  name  of  a busy 
man  with  wide  acquaintances  who  had  made  a visit  to  Russia  a year 
or  two  before  to  negotiate  none  contracts  for  tho  Cramp  Stoanehip 
Company  and  had  apparently  boon  picked  up  by  thG  lltfcio  general 
In  the  way  that  I was. 

When  the  little  Rue : inn  general  stepped  ashore  and  addressed 
tho  International  no  reliant  tho  latter  arranged  a luncheon  with 
hark  Twain;  Mark  passed  hin  on  to  Carnegie. 

Possibly  wlille  trying  to  smoke  (?)  cigars  at  a tiro©  Mark 
for  the  moment  lost  Ms  presence  of  mind  and  so  missed  one  of 
the  best  Jokes  of  Ms  lifetime,  and  no  one  could  have  enjoyed 
the  situation  none  than  he. 

The  littlo  Russian  general  established  himself  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Regis  where  the  Russian  Ambassador  mode  Ms  home  wMle  in 
New  York;  on  learning  that  there  was  a Russian  flag  which  was 
spread  across  the  stroot  when  tho  Ambassador  visited  New  York 
he  demanded  that  a similar  honor  be  shown  him.  her.  the  lion 
hunters  of  New  York  saw  tho  flag  they  asked  what  distinguished 
Russian  was  in  town  and  then  learned  about  the  picturesque  and 
gorgeously  decorated  little  general. 

1th  Ms  nerve  and  imposing  get-up,  and  endorsed  by  Mark 
Twain  and  Mr*  Carnegie,  he  soon  had  Hevr  York  by  the  tail.  The 
game  was  so  dollghtful  and  so  amusing,  that  I could  not  tMnk 
of  disturbing  it  sad  continued  to  on joy  it. 

The  Russian  Ambassador,  while  delight od  that  a P.  3nian 
should  make  so  much  progress,  was  perplexed  about  the  attitude 
that  he  should  take  towards  him. 

After  making  so  much  of  a social  Mt  the  little  general 
telegraphed  to  tho  Russian  consul  In  CMcago,  Baron  ScMippenbacii, 
who  was  himself  very  popular  there,  that  lie  was  coming  on  a cer- 
tain day  end  gave  a list  of  rich  CMcago  widows  that  he  wanted 
lined  up  to  moot  him.  As  I discussed  the  little  general  with 
ScMIppehbach,  who  was  a warm  personal  friend,  he  decided  that 
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ho  would  pay  no  attention  to  the  telegram. 

However,  the  little  general  cane  on,  arriving  in  town  on 
Friday,  and  on  Sunday  was  in  the  social  contor  just  the  santt 
and  made  a groat  hit  with  the  widows.  At  the  end  of  this  suc- 
cessful social  campaign  in  How  Yox'k  and  Chicago  ho  returned  to 
Hus sin  where  he  was  able  to  seouro  valuable  recognition  on  account 
of  his  success  in  America.  The  nest  winter,  wishing  to  follow 
up  Ms  prosperous  venture  ho  returned  to  America  but  in  tire 
meantime  both  Hew  York  and  Chicago  wore  beginning  to  have  mis- 
givings about  him* 

hon  he  wont  to  ashington  and  presented  himself  at  the 
Pus sian  . mbassy  the  Ambassador  said,  "Good  morning,  General, 
what  con  the  hi, lb  assy  do  for  you? 

;e  ropliod,  !;I  do  not  want  to  imbasey  to  do  anytMng  for  me; 
not  anything.” 

The  Ambassador  said,  "The  Embassy  would  bo  glad  to  be  of 
anyserviee  to  you." 

Ho,  1 said  the  gonoral,  I do  not  want  anything;  not  any- 
thing. inly,  if  anyone  comes  around  and  inquires  about  me  do 
not  help  them,  and  ho  screwed  up  his  faco  in  the  charn ot eristic 
Russian  way  of  expressing  confccsapt. 

It  was  a very  interesting  experience  for  me  as  I had  seen 
alive  and  in  action  Chitshikov,  a typo  so  wonderfully  portrayed 
by  Gogol  in  'Dead  8ouls. 
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Constantinople 

When  I first  we nt  to  Constantinople  In  *78  I die  covered 
one  of  tho  most  beautiful  of  boats  - tho  oil  caiquo.  1 have 
boon  in  Const ant inoplo  many  times  sinco  and  always  on  entering 
the  herb or  I look  for  those  caiques.  It  was  a for.,  oi  boat 
quite  peculiar  to  the  Bosphorus,  but  I do  not  think  anywhere 
there  is  a boat  more  beautifully  node  lied.  I had  always  hoped 
to  own  a caique,  but  like  so  many  of  the  beautiful  things  in 
-he  tear  East,  the  caique  lias  all  but  disappeared. 

In  the  year  1911  I was  extolling  tho  beauties  of  the  caique 
to  FItznauriee,  the  ro  .iarkablo  dragoman  of  the  British  Embassy, 
and  he  said  to  me,  "See  he  re  l ”.'e  have  a beautiful  caique  at  tho 
Embassy j a good  caiquo  master  and  sailors,  sad  they  are  very 
unhappy  because  the  Embassador  never  uses  Ms  os i rue.  How  would 
you  like  to  go  out  and  have  a ride  in  it  some  dayv” 

So  cno  Sunday  we  started  up  the  Golden  Horn,  and  after  we 
wore  on  our  tray  I said  to  tlio  caique  master,  “Tills  is  certainly 
a beautiful  caiquo.  ho  built  it'd 

rirfhe  caique  was  built  by  Ilajji  hoknet." 

Is  Hftjjl  hehraot  the  best  caique  builder  around  here?"  I 

asked. 

file  best  and  probably  tho  last," 

I told  him  about  my  long-time  interest  in  tho  caiquo  and 
anted,  if  ic  thought  Ha j ji  'iehmet  would  lot  mo  come  to  see  him* 

11 -os.  I’m  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  see  you.  ;.le‘s  just  up 
I two  or  t , s • i! 

o wo  rode  up  to  the  little  shop  of  Hajji  Mehmet*  :o  was 
at  home  and  welcomed  us  cordially  when  it  was  explained  to  him 
that  I wanted  to  talk  to  him  about  his  art.  He  load  a little 
shop  about  fifty  foot  long  and  lying  on  the  floor  was  a large 
caique,  as  beautiful  in  form  as  a fish.  1 have  always  found 
that  men  of  this  hind  who  know  their  art  well  and  have  a 
sympathetic  listener  can  talk  about  it.  Ho  was  quit®  eloquent. 
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and  by  Ills  gesticulations  you  could  see  the  caique  / row.  After 
talking  for  a time  I began  to  look  around  the  shop.  Hajji 
shoot  au,;od  .10  what  I was  looking  for.  I asked  hir-  where  ho 
kept  hla  models.  Models,  models?  Ho  did  not  know  anything 
about  models  and  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  dimensions* 

If  anyone  came  to  loin  and  wanted  a caique  all  he  wanted  to  know 
was  whether  it  should  bo  two-oared  or  four-oared  or  ten-oared; 

\dien  a figure  had  boon  arrived  at  ho  Just  built  the  caique  without 
nodal 3 or  dimensions  end  the  result  was  quite  perfect.  As  we  wore 
getting  along  so  well  I askod  Hajji  Mahno t to  tell  me  the  story 
of  the  finest  caique  ho  had  over  made. 

•f tor  thinking  son©  time  he  told  the  following  story: 

Sons  years  before  a proclamation  ;;as  issued  from  headquarters 
to  the  effect  thsfc  the  great  Goman  Kaiser  was  coming  to  visit 
Constantinople ; ho  was  a warm  friend  of  tho  Government  and  the 
■Turkish  people  and  everything  should  bo  done  to  see  that  he  had 
the  best  kind  of  reception.  Everyone  tried  to  see  what  could 
bo  done  to  add  to  the  fo  tivities.  - :aong  other  things,  it  came 
down  through  the  coffee  houses  and  the  bazaars  that  tho  groat 
Kaiser  was  very  fond  of  boats  and  it  occurred  to  Ilajjl  Mohnet 
that  the  best-built  and  most  beautiful  caique  would  surely  be 
brought  to  his  attention.  s the  caique  was  nearing  completion, 
Abdul  hanld  heard  of  it  and  askod  to  have  it  rowed  up  to  tho 
palace  vtfiere  he  could  soo  it. 

s soon  as  Abdul  Hamid’s  oyos  fell  on  the  caique  he  recog- 
nised its  groat  beauty  and  said, in  “HaJJi  Kehoet,  the  caique  is 
one  of  the  symbols  of  my  dominion.  It  is  entirely  a Turkish 
boat.  You  have  made  the  most  beautiful  caique  I have  ever 
seen,  and  no  one  should  have  so  rare  a caique  but  mo.' 

go  he  ordered  that  the  caique  bo  taken  away  from  Eajji 
hchruot.  The  latter  was  .much  dismayed,  and  protested  as  much 
as  he  dared. 
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But  Abdul  Hamid  said,  : Don't  fool  too  bad  about  It,  I 
fool  that  it  really  sliould  belong  to  no,  and  whan  the  Kaiser 
cones  1*11  show  him  thic  caique,  and  oxtol  its  boauty,  and 
ho  will  order  mother  ono  fro;  - you," 

Hajji  Mahmet  had  to  get  what  consolation  he  could  from 
this  proniso,  but.  the  bultan  kept  his  word.  The  Ilaioer  was 
In; .'reseed  with  the  caique  and  did  ordor  another  one  exactly 
like  It,  The  story  does  not  saj/  whether  or  not  ho  paid  for 
two. 

I said  to  Haj  J1  Mehnet , :II  would  like  you  to  make  a 
beautiful  caiquo  for  no,  X*n  Just  as  fond  of  boats  ar  the 
Kaiser, 

tuid  he  replied#  "I  would  be  glad  to  make  a caique  for  you.  ! 

I an  particularly  concerned.  about  the  nodol.  1 do  not 
want  any  frills,  but  Just  the  most  perfectly  noddled  caique 
you  can  make. 

liajji  Liohraot  did  make  a caique  of  v/hi oil  I at  last  became 
tiio  owner*  It  is  not;  in  the  hew  Bedford  liuceum. 
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Albania  - (May  27  - Juno  15,  1911)  (written  by  Mr.  Dalco) 

Mr.  Gharlos  R,  Crane  arrived  in  Ilonastir  on  May  27,  1911 
with  the  purpose  of  visiting;  Albania,  in  spito  of  the  fact  that 
the  country  was  in  full  revolt  against  the  Young  Turkish  regime. 
V.'hile  in  Ilonastir  r . Oran©  called  at  tho  Consulates  and  on  the 
ov  rnor.  Tho  latter  tried  his  best  to  mnko  . rone  give  up 
his  trip,  evidently  because  he  did  not  wish  to  have  such  an 
illustrious  personage  see  the  lo  conditon  of  tho  country. 

Anong  the  Albanian  leaders  Mr.  Crane  not,  while  in  Monaotir, 
were  Fehini  Bey  Zavalani,  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  r. 
George  Kyrias,  tho  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biblo  Society, 
and  Iset  >ey  Zavalani,  tho  representative  of  the  Albanian 
National  League, 

On  the  50th  Hay,  r.  Crano,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Dalco  and 
with  a guard  of  honor  of  twenty-four  3ouvarios  given  by  the 
Governor  of  tho  Vilayet,  started  at  eight  a.m,  and  after  drows- 
ing tho  Diavati  he un tain  stopped  at  Resnja  whore  he  called  on 
Niazl  Bey,  one  of  tho  two  heroes  of  tho  Turkish  revolution  of 
1908,  who  immediately  returned  tho  call  at  the  han,  where  r. 

Crnno  stopped  to  lunch  . 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  sane  day  the  party  proceeded  and 
towards  the  ovoning  entered  the  city  of  Ohrida,  which  lies  on  the 
northern  art  of  the  lako  bearing  tho  same  name.  His  arrival 
hero  aroused  quite  a sensation,  ospo daily  as  only  a few  months 
before,  his  companion.  Hr.  Dalco,  had  passed  through  the  same 
place  under  arrest  in  chains.  Mr.  Crone  was  entertained  her# 
by  the  local  ohioftain,  JIamdi  Bey,  whore  all  the  prominent 
people  cane  to  call  and  bog  r.  Crane  to  use  his  influence  to 
put  an  end  to  tho  Turkish  oppression.  Among  the  callers  was 
Baron  Bornenicza,  the  Austrian  Consul  of  ilonastir,  who  happened 
to  be  in  town. 

Next  morning  before  leaving  the  Kaimakam  oalle  d ond  wished 
’.  Crane  a safe  journey.  Irfan  Bey,  the  nephew  of  Ellas  Pasha 
of  Dibra,  tho  leader  of  the  Albanian  revolution  of  1878-01, 
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offered  Mr.  Crane  Ms  horse  to  continue  Ms  journey  through 
Albania,  as  Ohrida  was  the  terminus  of  the  carriage  road. 

The  next  evoMng  was  spent  at  a llttlo  han  In  Kukos,  and 
the  following  morning  boforo  leaving,  Mr.  Crane  visited  the 
Rocks  of  boandorbog,  where  the  Albanian  hero  of  the  fifteenth 
century  defeated  the  mighty  armies  of  the  greatest  Sultan  of 
Turkey, 

At  noon  the  party  arrived  at  the  Bridge  of  Ilajji  Bekarl  over 
the  Shkunbl  River,  two  hours  distant  from  Elbassan,  the  most 

important  town  of  Central  Albania,  where  crouds  of  people  enno 
and  greeted  the  ilD-ustrious  visitor  by  firing  their  rifles,  and 
extended  a most  cordial  welcome. 

In  lbassaa  banquets  were  iven  by  Dervish  Boy,  Akif  Masha, 
and  Shofkot  Bey,  leaders  of  the  plaoo,  in  honor  of  Sr.  Crane, 

Before  leaving  Elbassan,  Mr.  Dnko  felt  it  was  Ms  duty  to 
inform  Mr,  Crane  that  there  were  two  different  roads  loading 
to  Tirana,  another  city  of  interest,  wMch  Mr,  Crane  was  anxious 
to  sec,  one  comparatively  easy  and  the  other  over  the  mountain 
nr  aba.  Mr.  Crane  chose  the  latter  saying  that  he  load  soon  enough 
of  good  roads  and  that  he  wanto  to  see  come  of  the  rough  ones. 

For  nine  hours  the  party  had  to  climb  ovor  steep  mountains, 
most  of  the  tine  they  had  to  wall:  as  it  was  impossible  to  rido. 
After  eighteen  hours- journey  they  reached  the  town,  where  Mr, 

Crane  was  entertained  by  Fuat  Boy  Toptani,  a descendant  of  one 
of  the  oldest  families  of  the  country,  Fuat  3ey,  being  assured 
that  Mr,  Crane  would  bo  interested  to  soo  a roal  Albanian  hone, 
took  him  around  Ms  castle.  Every  room  had  something  of  antiquity 
and  originality:  arms  lianging  on  the  walls,  oarpots,  rugs,  sofa, 
dovers,  etc,  hen  Mr,  Crano  entered  Ms  bedroom  ho  stopped  for 
a few  minutes  to  admire  the  sill:  sheets,  silk  pillows  and  silk 
nightgown,  all  handmade  in  tho  same  city,  Tirana  is  famous  for 
its  silk  looms,  Mle  lie  re  tho  Governor  of  tho  placo.  Hyson  Boy 
Vrioni,  the  son  of  Asia  Masha  Vrioni  of  Borat,  whoa  Mr,  Crane 
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not  In  Constantinople,  called  one  beeped  r.  Crane  to  give  up 
the  root  of  tho  trip,  adding  that  it  was  dangerous  to  visit 
that  section  of  Albania,  as  it  was  in  full  revolt;  but  Mr, 

Crane  refused  and  the  next  day  started  and  visited  Kroia,  the 
capital  of  the  famous  Albanian  hero  and  champion  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  the  Middle  ;oo,  ocanderbog. 

While  the  events  of  the  oolebrated  Albanian  hero  wore 
passing  as  a moving  picture  through  the  minds  of  the  visitors, 
shooting  was  heard  and  soon  they  were  informed  that  the  Albanian 
Insurgents  had  ropulsod  the  Turkish  troops  and  had  captured 
Losh  (Ale slum)  the  town  where  scanderbog  is  buried,  and  were 
getting  ready  for  further  advance.  So  the  party  loft  at  once 
for  Scutari,  the  most  important  city  of  northern  Albania,  which, 
on  account  of  the  Ibanian  uprising  was  under  martial  law.  No 
sooner  did  the  party  enter  the  city  than  their  books  were  con- 
fiscated. In  tho  morning  they  found  their  hotel  under  guard, 

..r,  Dalco  was  summoned  to  ap  r before  the  V 11;  hr.  Crane  refused 
to  let  him  go  alone  and  so  thoy  appeared  together,  Mr,  Dako 
was  thrown  into  prison  under  the  accusffc  ion  that  he  brought 
this  American  millionaire  to  Albania  to  encourage  the  Albanians 
in  their  revolt  against  tho  Turkish  Government  and.  to  help  them 
materially,  . r.  Crane  protested  and  stated  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  placo  before  Mr,  Dalco  was  released.  At  the  same  time 
he  wired  Constantinople  asking  for  Mr,  Dalco’ s immediate  roloase. 

The  arrest  was  providential  because  It  gave  Fir,  Crane  more 
time  to  visit  and  study  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  people 
and  of  the  refugees  In  odgoritza. 

Miss  M,  ••;,  Durham,  writing  about  hr*  Crane’s  visit  in 
Podgoritza,  says,  "In  tho  baking  hours  of  the  midday,  under  a 
wet  towel , I was  drowsing  heavily  one  day  from  sheer  exhaustion 
when  the  usual  hammering  began  on  my  door.  „ 
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n,A  roan  wants  to  see  you l * 

’’Tell  hln  to  go  away l" 

11 A short  pause,  then  bang,  bang,  bangi 

**H*  Is  an  BntfitHwni  ft  ho  wants  to  coo  you  at  once. * 

■’Toll  bln  be  can’tl’ 

I supposed  he  was  a journalist,  and  I w s sick  of  then, 
hang,  bang,  bangi  again. 

'•The  gentleman* s card,  and  he  cannot  wait l’ 
bio op  was  hopeless.  I crawled  nisorably  downstairs  and, 
under  the  white  mulberries  found  a tall  nan  who  qp  ologized  very 
such  for  disturbing  no.  He  wa  Mr.  Charles  H.  Crane  of  Chicago. 

He  said  lie  wanted  to  soo  tho  condition  of  the  refugees,  and  had 
been  recommended,  when  in  Constantinople,  to  apply  to  no.  He 
Wished  to  leave  early  next  morning.  It  had  to  be  now  or  never. 

I cursed  ny  luck,  but  could  not  afford  to  lose  a diance,  however 
small,  so  put  on  ray  opanko  and  cla  bored  with  hln  from  cave  to 
cavo  along  tho  river  bank,  lie  was  quite  imperturbable.  I asked 
if  ho  hod  seen  enough.  He  said  ho  had.  o returned,  I miserable 
at  an  exhausting  afternoon  for  nothing. 

It  Is  darkest  before  the  dawn,  however.  I had  despaired 
too  soon,  .hen  I was  seeing;  . M off  next  day,  he  said  he 
v/as  sorry  ho  had  not  nore  to  givo  no,  and  put  a little  bag  into 
ny  hand.  I didnot  open  It  till  I was  back  In  ny  room  and  then 
found,  to  my  amazement , that  It  contained  nearly  eighty  pounds 
in  gold.  It  was  a miracle.  A quantity  of  people  could  now  be 
helped;  and  as  if  in  response  to  tho  influx  of  wealth,  enrao  an 
urgent  message  next  morning  from  Gattapani  at  Trlopshi,  reporting 
that  tire  misery  was  worse  than  ever,  and  begging  no  to  core  at 
once  with  various  necessities.  I at  once  bought  two  hundred  kilos 
of  broad,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  loaded  on  two  paolc  horses,  started 
to  rido  up  with  about  forty  pounds  in  small  coin  in  ray  pocket. 
Arriving  late,  there  was  time  only  to  deal  out  bread  to  the 
nearest  houses  and  turn  in. 
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"At  midnight  came  a violent  knocking  on  the  schoolhouse 
door.  I was  awakened  suddenly  by  cries  that  a tologron  had 
oono  by  military  wire  and  jumped  out  of  bed  in  alarm.  It  was 
from  Hr.  Crane,  to  say  that  he  had  paid  ton  thousand  kronen  Into 
the  Bank  of  Podgoritza  for  me. 

It  seemed  too  good  to  bo  true.  I should  not  have  been  more 
surprised  had  the  skies  opened  and  rained  down  gold.  Nor  was  It 
the  end  of  hr.  Crane's  kindness.  From  that  day  onward  he  sent 
most  generous  aid,  and  .lany  aro  the  people  who  have  to  thank  him 
for  roof,  food  and  clothing," 

ft or  nino  days  of  imprisonment , Mr,  Dako,  03  a result  of 
Mr.  Crane's  protest  to  Constantinople,  was  released,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Cotin  jo  to  moot  the  party,  Ilore  hr.  Crane  met  His 
imccollency  Ismail  Kemal  Bey  Vlora,  sakol  Batzi,  Luigi  Kurakuql 
and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  tho  Albanian  revolutionary  com- 
nittoo,  who  beggod  most  earnestly  that  p.  Crano  aid  tho  cause 
of  thoir  country,  especially  as  he  was  the  o nly  illustrious  per- 
sonage who  had  visited  and  who  had  seen  tho  miserable  condition 
of  Albania  and  the  barbaric  methods  of  the  Young  Turkish  regime. 

A few  days  later  r.  Crane  arrived  in  Vienna,  whence  he 
Issued  a statement  describing  the  deplorable  conditions  of  the 
visited  country,  tho  substanco  of  which  follows:  "Under  cover 

of  an  apparent  amnesty  and  armistice,  tho  Turkish  troops  are 
systematically  destroying  ovory  human  habitation  and  every  crop 
and  all  other  moans  of  sustenance  in  the  territory  of  the  Alban- 
ian highlanders.  Tho  work  of  devastation  Is  proceeding  itlless- 
iy*  no  livos  being  spared.  Such  of  the  old  non,  women  and  chil- 
dren as  have  not  made  good  thoir  escape  to  Montenegro  are 
mutehered,  the  women  aftor  having  suffered  outrage.  At  the 
present  moment  some  hundreds  of  women  and  children  are  cut  off 
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from  Aontenegro  and  encircled  by  the  troops,  .'heir  escape 
is  regarded  as  impossible . " 

This  statement  of  facts  made  a doop  impression  and  a atom 
of  wrath  shook  the  civil! sod  world.  The  following  day,  Juno 
27,  1911,  the  Turkish  Anhassy  of  .jondon,  realising  the  power 
of  Mr.  Crane’s  report,  sent  to  the  TIU3S  a contradictory  state- 
ment denying  the  charges  nade  against  the  Ottoman  troops,  believ- 
ing that  would  minimize  the  influence  of  Mr,  Crane’s  statement 
upon  the  public  opinion.  But  unfortunat  ly  for  the  Turks,  a 
few  days  after  the  publication  of  hr.  Crane’s  report  hiss  Durham, 
Signor  Zoli,  the  correspondent  of  the  Secolo,  and  a party  of 
foreign  journalists  who  visited  Podgoritza  accompanied  by  Baron 
Sint  Yoost  de  Kruyff,  president  of  tho  Foreign  Press  Association 
of  Constantinople,  who  passed  a resolution  expressing  great  in- 
dignation against  Turkish  abomination  and  brutalities,  confirmed 
. Crone’s  report.  The  result  was  that  Torgout  Shevket  l-nsha, 
the  Commander  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Albania,  had  to  resign. 
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Russian  Choir 

As  I hoard  nor©  and  noro  Russian  church  music  th©  fooling 
kopt  growing  that  if  a good  Russian  church  choir  could  bo  brought 
to  America  for  a number  of  years  much  night  bo  don©  for  church 
music  hero,  but  I was  at  first  under  tho  impression  that  a 
larg©  choir  would  b©  necessary. 

One  astor  while  in  Rom®  I was  invited  to  tho  service  at 
tho  Russian  church.  There  was  a small  choir  of  none  twelve  voices 
under  a young  leader  and  out  of  that  small  choir  he  was  able  to 
produce  what  seemed  to  bo  all  tho  essential  qualities  of  Russian 
music.  I saw  him  afterwards  and  told  him  wliat  I had  in  mind, 

"Yes,  lie  said,  (fyou  can  got  all  the  essential  qualities 
in  a choir  of  twelve  voices.  " 

Alien  Safonoff  camo  to  America  we  developed  the  idea;  ho  was 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  it,  believing  that  the  plan  was  practicable 
and  volunteers  to  take  the  matter  up  with  tho  Synodalny  Institute 
on  liis  return  to  Moscow, 

Mr.  Orlov  also  became  enthusiastic  about  the  plan  and  agreed 
to  give  the  found*  ion  of  tbe  choir  in  trained  singers  and  the 
best  of  his  leaders  to  direct  it.  Soon  afterwards  they**  arrived 
in  How  York  under  tho  direction  of  Ivan  Oorokhoff  and  we  re  estab- 
lished in  a house  near  St.  Nicholas  Cathedral.  About  thirty  boys 
wore  gathered  for  tho  soprano  parts.  They  wont  to  public  school 
and  after  tho  day* a work  all  their  loseons  wore  repeated  in  Russian 
They  wore  then  given  musical  trninir^,  not  only  in  singing  but 
every  boy  was  taught  the  violin  for  accuracy  and  also  given  train- 
ing in  conductirg  a church  choir  and  they  followed  the  same  regime 
which  governed  students  at  tho  Synodalny  Institute.  Tho  musical 
achievements  of  those  boys  greatly  surprised  everyone  and  in  about 

**Four  bassos  and  four  tenors.  The  choir  was  started  in  1912 
and  disbanded  in  1918, 
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three  months  they  were  able  to  render  the  full  Russian  service 
in  all  its  beauty.  Those  interested  in  church  music  in  iiraorica 
soon  discovered  the  choir  and  came  from  all  over  the  country  to 
hoar  it  and  study  Gcrokhoff  * e method.  Rveryono  rendered  homa  go 
to  it  and  recofjiised  it  as  being  the  supremo  expression  of  Chris- 
tian iiusic  without  the  slightest  trace  of  sect  feeling.  It  is  a 
kind  of  music  that  anyone  could  enjoy. 

Prom  tine  to  time  I took  the  choir  to  various  universities 
and  at  the  first  note  not  a student  would  move  until  the  service 
was  over,  Ono  summer  >r.  Prassell,  the  celebrated  head  of  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  was  seriously  ill  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New 
York.  He  ■used  to  be  taken  up  on  the  roof  of  the  hospital  every 
day  during  his  convalescence  and  one  day  I took  the  whole  choir 
up  there  to  sing;  for  him. 

He  afterwards  said,  "I  do  so  wish  that  our  Hampton  choir 
could  hear  this  singing.  It  would  relncpire  then. 

The  Hampton  choir  was  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  so  I 
arranged  to  take  the  Russian  choir  down  to  sing  for  the  students. 
They  had  never  heard  such  music  and  listened  with  the  greatest 
intent ness  and  appreciation.  hen  the  Russian  program  was  fin- 
ished they  asked  if  they  couldn't  do  some  singing  for  the  Russian 
choir.  As  the  Pais  sians  had  never  hoard  any  negro  singing  they 
were  delighted  and  appreciative.  It  was  really  a wonderful  even- 
ing with  those  two  groat  religious  choirs  at  their  best. 

t.  Nicholas  Church  In  How  York  boor::.®  a center  of  -llgr Image 
and  the  loader  of  the  choir,  Mr,  Gorokhoff,  wan  very  helpful  in 
explaining  and  illuminating  tho  various  things  about  which  pilgrims 
wanted  to  know.  All  over  the  country  tire  greatness  of  Russian 
Church  music  was  establish©  and  many  of  its  themes  were  put  into 
hglisli.  Father  Finn,  head  of  ono  of  tho  famous  Catholic  choirs, 
was  so  much  impressed  that  he  went  to  Russia  for  several  months 
to  study  the  music  there. 
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I took  the  choir  to  tbs  White  House  to  sing  for  Pros  Mont 
Wilson  and  he  3 aid,  "I  did  not  think  thoro  was  anything  so  beau- 
tiful in  the  world.” 

President  Eliot  visited  no  at  East  or  and  I took  hin  to  hoar 
the  church  service.  He  sat  through  it  all  evening  until  after 
midnight,  perfectly  Intent , and  he  used  the  same  expression  that 
si dent  iloon  had.  As  he  wanted  to  have  the  Harvard  boys 
hear  the  music  I took  tho  choir  to  Harvard  30on  afterwards.  Major 
Hig  ineon,  the  autocrat  of  the  Boston  Symphony,  hoard  of  the 
singing  at  Harvard  and  ashed  if  we  wouldn't  bring  tho  choir  over 
to  sing  for  the  Boston  - yuphony  audioncG,  which  I did. 

During  tho  concert  I 3at  between  Major  and  Mys.  Iligginson  and 
President  and  rs,  .liot  and  at  tho  end  Major  Higginson  said,  "This 
is  the  most  benfc.tift.il  ovening  the  Boston  Symphony  ovor  had." 

After  the  concert  the  choir  v/as  yivon  a reception  and  Mrs. 
Higginson  a shod  about  the  boys.  • Voryono  was  greatly  impressed 
1th  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  thoir  singing  and  when  Mrs#  lUgg in- 
son  hoard  that  they  had  only  been  studying  with  the  choir  for  a 
few  months  she  said,  "V/ell,  perhaps  you  could  do  that  with  Russian 
boys,  but  it  wouldn't  bo  possible  with  American  boys. 

Hr,  Gorokhoff  turned  to  her  end  said,  "But  you  don't  under- 
stand, they  are  American  boys." 

Every  summer  at  the  time  of  tho  full  noon  in  Augast  I brought 
the  choir  to  hoods  Hole  for  tho  water  sports  and  in  the  evening 
they  used  to  sing  on  the  verandah,  people  caning  from  far  and  near 
to  listen  to  the  music. 

Richard  Olnoy  used  to  come  regularly  and  his  udfo  said,  "Ho 
has  never  boon  inter osfce"  in  music  before. 
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Crane  Company 

After  a few  years  of  travel  I began  to  take  up  rather 
fomally  the  work  at  hone.  I had  always  kept  In  touch,  with 
what  was  going  on,  had  many  friends  among  the  workmen,  some  of 
whom  had  grown  in  responsibility,  so  it  was  easy  and  natural  for 
me  to  begin  again.  My  father  suggested  that  I take  up  the 
machine  shop  work  and  not  occupy  myself  too  much  with  the  brass 
works,  the  tube  works,  or  the  malleable  iron  shops.  The  machine 
shop  and  the  iron  foundry  had  a distinct  block  of  problems  with 
which  I was  fairly  familiar. 

Immediately  following  tho  Chicago  flro  there  had  boon  an 
abundance  and  a groat  variety  of  work  to  occupy  our  foundry  and 
our  machine  shops.  The  panic  of  *75  had  come  on,  business  had 
dropped  off,  and  tho  machine  sloop  and  foundry  wore  losing  money. 

e were  making  steam  pumps,  olovators,  ico  machines,  Corliss 
engines,  pulleys  ■ nd  shafting,  and  also  doing  a certain  amount 
of  jobbing  work.  Prom  a survey  of  tho  situation  it  appeared  that 
the  real  trouble  was  that  we  wore  making  too  great  a varioty  of 
things,  like  an  old-fashioned  country  shop.  It  was  obvious  that 
we  wouldhavo  to  try  to  center  on  one  or  two  things  and  organize 
our  shop  to  produce  them.  There  was  not  much  sympathy  with  this 
new  point  of  view,  for  it  was  contended  that  we  needed  the  varioty 
to  get  enough  business  ut  of  Chicago  to  koop  tho  lathes  and 
planors  going;,  but  I thought  the  experiment  was  worth  makir  , 
and  ovory  one©  in  a while  I would  have  burned  some  old  patterns 
of  the  work  that  I thought  tho  least  useful. 

For  some  tlno  thero  was  a question  as  to  whether  the  work 
of  the  shop  should  be  steam  pumps  or  olovators,  but  tho  final 
decision  was  for  ©levators.  As  xto  cut  off  one  division  after 
another  with  fuller  concentration  on  tho  things  that  remained, 
instead  of  lacking  work  the  volume  gradually  increase*  and  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  we  were  fairly  well  occupied 
with  olovators.  We  had  developed  excellent  steam  elevators  for 
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passenger  work*  freight  work*  and  blast  furnace  work,  and  were 
getting  along  quite  well. 

For  passenger  service  in  the  growing  office  building  field, 
taste  turned  to  the  hydraulic  elevator  which  gave  promise  of 
smoother  running  and  higher  speed..  Just  as  wo  were  developing 
this  new  type  of  elevator  an  active  competitor  appeared  in 
Chicago,  . U la,  II©  was  a man  of  enterprise  and  onorgy,  a 
natural,  -bo  m salesman,  and  had  tried  Ills  hand  at  a number  of 
things  with  Increasing  success.  Having  sold  his  paper  business, 
he  had  put  his  money  into  an  important  block  of  property  at  the 
corner  of  -ashing ton  and  Btate  Streets,  on  which  he  planned  to 
erect  a modern  office  building.  He  felt  the  importance  of  having 
good  elevator  service,  was  not  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen 
around  the  est,  and  had  found  a High-speed  elevator  in  Boston 
developed  by  a local  engineer.  It  was  a remarkable  type  of 
elevator.  Mr,  hale  decided  to  make  the  venture,  and  installed 
the  new  machine.  It  commanded  vide  attentionj  while  sane  people 
were  alarmed  at  the  speed,  others  were  attracted  toy  it  and  Mr* 
Hale’s  new  building  filled  up  rapidly.  As  he  was  then  out  of 
business  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  some  promise  in  backing 
tills  new  elevator,  H©  therefore  obtained  the  rights  for  it  in 
the  est  and  arranged  for  the  Boston  engineer  to  advise  him. 

They  did  not  stick  to  this  type  of  machine  long,  however,  for 
the  engineer  worked  out  another  one  that  gave  even  greater  promise. 

Ir.  Bale  had  a genius  for  selling  but  was  not  much  concerned 
about  the  principles  of  the  machine  he  was  marketing;  the  buyers, 
who  wore  mostly  merchants  and  architects,  did  not  go  into  the 
mechanics  or  the  principles  involved,  but  were  impressed  by  Hr, 
Hale’s  confidence  in  his  own  machine.  My  father  rofused  to  be 
alarmed  by  this  competition,  for  he  nevor  had  confidence  in  anyone 
who  did  nothave  a sound  foundation  of  mechanical  expo  ionco. 

Ho  used  to  say,  "Hale  doesn’t  know  anything  about  mechanics. 
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lie'll  make  a lot  of  blunders,  ot  Into  trouble  with  his  elevators, 
and  we'll  go  along  just  as  we'ro  going. 

The  fact  renal ned,  however,  that  Halo's  business  continued 
to  grow,  while  ours  languished.  is  new  vertical  cylinder  hy- 
draulic elevator  ran  well,  and  we  had  to  push  hard  to  develop  our 
hydraulic  nachine.  It  turned  out  to  be  very  valuable  competition, 
severe  while  it  lasted,  but  resulting  in  the  development  at 
Chicago  of  tho  host  types  of  olovators  in  the  world, 

o ran  rather  an  old-fashioned  organisation  where  every  man 
did  a variety  of  things.  e had  not  yet  organised  our  manufac- 
turing, and  it  was  before  tho  days  of  buyers  and  salesmen.  If  a 
foreman  wanted  anything,  lie  ould  go  out  soaewhero  and  buy  it. 

If  anyone  wanted  an  elevator  it  was  up  to  him  to  came  to  our  fac- 
tory arid  make  am  ionts.  Halo,  however.  Introduced  a new 
method;  not  only  did  lie  follow  up  new  buildings,  but  also  sought 
to  learn  of  now  undertakings,  and  with  his  genius  for  selling  he 
would  often  have  the  contracts  before  we  knew  anything  about  the 
projects. 

The  time  came  when  I was  convinced  that  we  needed  new  and 
fresh  ldec$,  a more  up-to-date  point  of  view.  I porsunded  a young 
man  by  tho  name  of  oils,  who  . I had  known  for  some  years  and  who 
had  built  up  a small  paper  business,  to  sell  Ms  business  and  come 
with  us.  After  ho  had  boon  with  us  a while  he  developed  the  idea 
of  a selling  organization.  He  condemned  our  methods  as  old-fasMoned 
and  urged  that  we  go  after  business  in  a modern  way.  It  took 
time  to  persuade  my  father  that  tills  stop  was  necessary,  but  he 
was  entirely  a practical  person  and.  finally  agreed  that  we  should 
try  to  utilize  tho  art  of  selling.  Then  the  question  came  up  as 
to  who  was  the  best  person  around  our  works  to  trust  with  the 
selling  of  elevators;  the  principle  seemed  clear  that  the  best 
nan  to  sell  elevators  was  the  man  who  knew  the  most  about  then  - 
Joe  Livsey,  superintendent  of  the  nachine  shop.  So  whenever  we 
learned  of  a building,  that  would  require  ©levators,  Joe  Livsey 
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would  get  his  bucket , wash  up,  out  on  his  hat  and  coat  and  start 
over  town  to  see  what  he  could  do.  It  was  soon  evident  that  al- 
though Joe  Livsey  knew  all  about  tho  nochanics  of  an  olovator,  he 
knew  nothing  about  selling  one.  The  lack  of  tangible  results 
rather  dampened  ay  father’s  Interest  in  the  art  of  soiling.  How- 
evor,  the  young  nor chant  who  had  been  invited  into  tho  business 
kept  advancing  the  doctrine  that  engineering  was  one  thing  and 
selling  quite  another  thing,  and  ho  urged  us  to  find  a group  of 
men  who  had  made  a success  of  selling  in  other  kinds  of  business, 
as  Hale  and  as  ho,  oils,  had  done. 

One  winter  hen  my  father  was  away  on  a journey  in  California, 
a very  attractive  gentleman  appeared  in  our  office  and  bad  a long 
discussion  with  ells.  At  that  tine  we  had  an  o pen  office,  and 
as  all  our  desks  were  near  one  another  I had  a chance  to  study 
the  man. 

hen  he  went  out  I inquired  about  him  from  ells  and  lie  re- 
plied, "New  that  is  Lnd  of  nan  I’vo  boon  talking  about 

to  you.  He’s  th»  best  natural  salesman  I’vo  ever  known.  I’ve 
watched  him  in  five  different  lines  of  business  where  lie  fre- 
. vtly  came  in  conflict  with  Hale  and  ho  was  always  successful. 
Be*  ho  is  workir  L wnor  Company,  corset  manufacturers. 

I wish  you  -would  talk  to  him  about  tho  elevator  business. 

As  a result  of  this  conversation.  Mason  (for  that  was  his 
no  me)  cam  around  to  soo  us,  I outlined  our  business  and  our 
problems  to  him,  explained  that  we  had  a good  machine,  but  did 
not  know  how  to  market  it,  and  that  wo  felt  we  needed  someone 
like  him  to  help  us. 

lie  studied  tho  natter  for  some  time,  and  then  said,  "This 
looks  like  a good  business  to  me  and  I don’t  see  any  reason  why  I 
shouldn’t  succeed  in  it.  I know  Hale  and  his  methods.  If  he  can 
sell  elevators  I certainly  can,  and  I’d  like  to  try." 

As  we  a proached  the  financial  end  of  tho  matter  he  said. 

There  are  two  things  which  should  be  understood.  First,  that 
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I havo  a wife  and  children  to  think  of  ana  to  plan  for;  and 
second,  that  although  I an  willing  at  the  beginning  to  nalio  a 
certain  sacrifice,  it  cannot  bo  too  groat.  This  is  an  experi- 
mental thing,  but  I feel  that  I should  continue  to  make  as  much 
money  as  I an  now  earning  and  bo  given  a reasonable  length  of 
tine  in  which  to  demonstrate  what  is  possible, 

I asked  him  how  much  money  he  was  making  and  lie  replied  that 
the  year  before  he  had  made  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  Tills 
was  a surprise  to  no,  for  Joe  Livsey,  our  star  nan  in  the  business 
as  foreman  of  the  mn  chine  sho  , was  making  only  fifteen  hundred. 

On  thinking  the  matter  over,  however,  I decided  that  the  gamble 
was  worth  making.  Do  I proposed  to  Mason  a flve-y oar/contract 
of  three  thousand  dollars  the  first  year,  thirty-five  hundred 
the  second,  four  thousand  the  third,  forty-five  hundred  the 
fourth,  and  five  thousand  the  fifth.  He  accepted  and  started 
in  at  once. 

After  a time  my  father  returned  from  the  western  journey. 

In  those  day,s  when  we  had  gas  in  our  houses  it  was  one  of  the 
family  economies  to  roll  pieces  of  paxier  into  tapers,  and  after 
the  first  gas  jet  had  been  lighted,  to  transfer  the  light  from 
one  jet  to  another  by  taper.  ..hen  ny  father  was  meditating  over 
an  Important  matter  he  would  frequently  take  up  the  morning  paper, 
carefully  tear  off  the  white  margin,  and  roll  it  into  a taper, 
and  whenever  wo  saw  these  tapers  piling  up  on  his  desk  we  knew 
that  something  was  disturbing  him.  It  was  not  long  after  J&iis 
return  from  California  before  I noticed  a pile  of  tapers  growing 
on  Ills  dosk,  and  one  morning  he  called  mo  to  him  and  asked, 

"Who  is  tliis  now  man  I see  around  lie  re?" 

"That’s  our  now  elevator  salesman,  I replied, 

"Hew  dlevator  salesman?1'  he  inquire  . Do  wo  need  a new  ele- 
vator salesman?" 

" ell,  I said,  "you  know  the  way  the  business  is  going. 

Hale  gets  more  and  more  of  it,  and  we’re 
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not  getting  anywhere  with  our  present  methods.  ” 

Father  gav  a shrug  of  his  shoulders,  then  said,  "Where 
did  he  learn  his  trade?" 

; He  hasn’t  any  trade,  I answered.  "He's  just  a salesman. 

"Sale anon?  woesn't  know  any  trade?  How  can  he  sell  elevators?” 
ell,  he’s  a salesman! 

Father’s  voice  was  growing  more  and  more  serious.  "If  he 
hasn’t  been  selling  machinery,  what  makes  you  think  he  can  sell 
elevators?  hat  has  he  been  selling?" 

• ith  father  in  such  a mood  I could  no  more  than  just  whisper 
the  word,  "Corsets!" 

" hat?  Corsets?  And  now  you  expect  him  to  sell  elevators? 
Charlie l Charlie!  he  said,  I should  have  retired  loig  ago, 
but  I have  held  on  and  kept  up  this  business  for  you,  and  as  soon 
as  I go  out  of  town  for  a few  days  you  hire  a corset  salesman 
to  sell  elevators.  He  turned  around  sharply  and  said,  "Tell 
him  to  got  out! 

But  I can’t  do  that,  father. 

"What’s  the  matter?  Why  can’t  you?" 

"Because  wo  have  a contract  with  him. 

"A  contract?  ith  a cornet  salesman?  hat  kind  of  a contract?” 

hen  I revealed  to  him  the  five-year  contract,  running  from 
throe  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars  he  was  shocked  to  the 
very  depths,  and  so  disturbed  about  my  mental  equilibrium  that 
he  could  not  trust  himself  to  make  any  further  comments;  he  was 
thoroughly  p rplexod.  Ho  had  no  further  confidence  in  me  and 
none  in  the  new  salesman,  but  could  not  decide  what  he  was  going 
to  do  about  it. 

Then  the  corset  salesman  began  to  bring  in  orders  for  ©le- 
vators to  the  entire  rsystificatlon  of  my  father  and  Joe  Llvsoy, 
for  he  would  ask  the  most  absurd  questions  about  the  methods  of 
operation  of  the  machines  lie  was  selling  - questions  that  would 
be  asked  Mm  by  some  keen  buyer,  whom  he  would  have  to  put  off. 
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answering  with  sono  story  or  conversation  about  the  weather. 
However,  ho  soon  learned  Ms  way  around  town  and  cold  elevators 
right  and  left,  whether  or  not  pooplo  wanted  them,  and  whether 
or  not  they  had  buildings.  In  all  kinds  of  ways  ho  kept  bringing 
in  business,  and  by  tho  end  of  the  year  his  success  fully  justi- 
fied our  experiment . At  the  ond  of  that  first  year  we  had  enough 
elevator  business  to  occupy  our  machines,  find  the  machine  shop 
did  not  lose  money.  My  father  had  a block  of  property  not  far 
away,  and  he  had  become  so  satisfied  that  we  wore  on  the  right 
track  that  he  was  persuaded  to  let  us  put  up  a new  shop  designed 
exclusively  for  the  making  of  elevators.  Tho  first  year  in  the 
new  shop  we  made  seventy  thous and  dollars;  the  second,  seventy- 
five  thousand;  and  r.  Hale  was  so  convinced  of  the  seriousness 
of  our  competition  that  he  proposed  that  we  should  join  forces 
for  three  years,  each  talcing  half  the  profits,  at  the  end  of 
wMch  time  he  would  turn  over  Ms  business  to  us,  e accepted 
the  proposal  and  a short  tine  afterward  we  began  to  acquire  an 
Interest  in  the  Otis  Elevator  Company  with  its  great  eastern  and 
Europe an  bus ines  s . 

In  the  earlier  days  when  wo  wore  just  deciding  to  specialize 
on  elevators,  I was  looking  around  for  some  promising  engineer 
to  direct  thsir  development.  I consulted  Edwin  Reynolds,  who 
brought  the  Corliss  ongino  west  and  did  much  for  the  development 
of  the  Allis  property  in  'Milwaukee.  He  advised  me  to  look  up 
Ms  brother,  George,  who  for  a long  tine  had  been  the  cMef  en- 
gineer of  tho  bolometer  Iron  Vorlcs  in  Hew  York. 

George  Reynolds  was  a pictures  quo,  resourceful  man  of  raudi 
experience,  an  outstanding  figure  in  that  remarkable  group  of 
men  who  were  developed  under  tho  old  apprentico  system  and  whose 
work  made  possible  tho  wide  expansion  of  many  important  morlcan 
industries.  Ho  had  spent  most  of  his  life  with  the  De lane  tor 
people  and  took  an  important  part  in  tho  building  of  tho  "Monitor. 
He  had  a wonderful  speaking  voice  and  a great  gift  for  telling 
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his  engineering  stories,  of  which  lie  had  a large  collection,  and 
he  was  ado  it  at  laaking  a complex  engineering  problem  interesting 
and  comprehensible  to  non>-tochnlcal  persons.  He  was  especially 
Interesting  in  telling  the  story  of  the  building  of  the  "Monitor' 
and  Ms  experience  with  ricsson.  Apparently  the  Delaneter  V’orks 
were  only  interested  in  tho  matter  as  a Oovomnont  contract  out 
of  which  as  natch  money  as  possible  should  bo  made.  The  tine  was 
short,  I believe  a hundred  and  ten  days,  and  no  one  working  on 
the  "monitor,  excepting  -ricsson,  had  faith  in  its  success. 

After  she  put  out  to  sea  they  all  thought  sho  would  never  be  seen 
again,  but  fortune  was  favorable,  the  sea  was  calm,  and  the 
"Monitor"  was  not  subjected  to  any  real  trial  of  her  sea-going 
qualities. 

/hen  Reynolds  come  to  us  the  problem  of  the  hydraulic  ele- 
vator was  turned  over  to  him.  He  said  that  it  would  not  help  to 
soe  what  someone  else  had  done?  that  it  was  easier  for  him  to 
take  up  the  problem  from  the  very  beginning,  nulling  over  it 
night  and  day  until  he  saw  every  detail  perfectly,  and.  then 
clear  up  the  whole  natter  at  practically  one  sitting.  It  was 
posting  to  M » way  in  which  he  worked,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  results*  He  designed  an  entirely  new  method  of  handling 
elevators  running  at  high  speed.  Before  Ms  improvement,  the 
only  method  had  been  the  running  cable,  whieh  took  great  skill, 
and  there  was  a certain  risk  involved  in  starting  and  stopping 

the  car.  Reynolds  worked  this  problem  out  by  means  of  a sta- 
tionary levor  in  the  car  and  an  auxiliary  valvo,  which  always 
took  a definite  amount  of  time  to  stop  and  to  start.  .Mile  im 
with  us  he  developed  the  pneumatic  gun  for  firing  heavy  charges 
of  dynamite  which  was  used  in  the  Spanish  ^ ar. 

Aside  from  his  other  qualities,  his  designs  wore  always 
beautiful?  he  would  have  made  a pod  sculptor  or  architect. 

Ho  contributed  much  to  the  movement  that  ha3  given  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  American  industrial  products  symmetry  and  at- 
tractiveness. In  this  connection  it  should 
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not  be  forgotten  that  most  early  nor lean  products  were  de- 
signed solely  to  meet  technical  requirements.  Ac  a result 
they  were  usually  ugly  in  form.  But  through  the  Influence 
of  Reynolds  and  others  they  have  taken  on  a note  of  beauty 
that  distinguishes  them  tlr  oughout  the  world  and  which,  in- 
cidentally, not  only  moots  an  inherent  human  desire  for  beauty 
but  greatly  assists  in  their  salo. 

For  evidence  of  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  this  regard,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  ugly  auto- 
mobile of  yesterday  with  tho  graceful  lines  of  recent  models, 
the  angular  early  skyscrapers  with  the  Motropolitan  Tower  or  ool 
worth  building,  the  eye- sore  of  tho  bridge  at  Fifty-ninth  Street 
with  tiio  beautiful  one  at  Hollgate.  Among  tho  industrial  artists 
Reynolds  at  least  deserves  an  honorable  mention. 

He  once  told  me  that  Ills  favorite  way  of  spending  Sunday 
while  superintendent  of  the  Delanetor  Iron  orks  was  to  wall? 
along  the  wharves  of  Hew  York  where  machinery  was  being  trans- 
shipped from  the  Hew  Ingland  manufacturers  and  guess  from  the 
design  which  one  of  his  engineer  friends  had  made  it. 

In  time  we  divided  the  Crane  family  interests  into  two 
companies,  tho  Crane  Elevator  Company  and  the  Crane  Company, 
with  the  Crime  Company  concentrating  more  and  more  on  pipes, 
valves  aid  fittings.  Both  companies  had  such  opportunities 
sood  expanded  so  rapidly  that  we  needed  to  borrow  a considerable 
amount  of  money,  especially  to  tide  us  over  the  great  autumn 
business  when  there  was  a heavy  demand  for  the  pipe,  fitting 
and  valve  material.  At  times  we  were  subjected  to  great  strain 
and  in  tho  panic  of  ’93  we  had  a very  serious  time,  for  it  was 
difficult  for  my  father  to  get  even  ten  thousand  dollars,  be 
had  tied  up  a groat  deal  of  money  in  tho  or Id’s  Fairj  It  owed 
us  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  was  due  within 
a short  time.  Although  the  Fair  was  succeeding,  the  bankers 
who  wore  on  its  Finance  Committee  were  reluctant  to  let  us 
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have  even  a small  part  of  the  money.  It  wan  a trying  tine,  but 

wo  finally  weathered  the  storm.  and  the  soundness  of  the  Crane 

Company's  business  was  then  revealed,  for  snail  dealers  all 

though 

through  the  id  Ho  est, /having  difficulty  with  their  banks, 
began  to  pay  thoir  debts  and  in  duo  tine  the  company's  crisis 
was  over. 

By  *98  the  principle  of  consolidation  had  taken  quite  a hold 
the  Hew  York  bankers.  One  of  the  fir  is,  31air  and  Company, 
proposed  to  make  a consolidation  of  the  elevator  business  and 
submitted  a good  offer  for  our  elevator  property.  Following 
out  the  principle  that  for  years  had  guided  no,  namely,  that 
of  more  and  more  concentrating  our  activities,  I folt  that  it 
was  tine  for  the  family  to  give  up  the  elevator  business  and 
center  on  the  pine  and  fitting  business,  which,  though  larger, 
was  not  so  well  known, 

hen  I took  the  matter  up  with  my  faiher,  I found  that  he 
was  not  inclined  to  favor  it.  Ho  never  liked  to  give  up  anything 
on  which  ho  had  spent  h s tie  and  energy;  moreover,  he  was  proud 
of  our  elevator  business,  I urged  that  the  business  was  becoming 
big  and  difficult  to  handle  and  would  be  much  easier  to  direct 
if  we  had  but  a single  line  to  follow;  that  the  fitting  business 
was  ossontially  a raanuf securing  one,  while  the  elevator  business 
was  principally  an  engineering  one;  and  that  I did  not  see  how 
our  family  could  manage  both  if  they  continued  to  expand.  It 
took  a number  of  months  to  bring  my  father  around,  but  feeling 
that  he  was  almost  convinced,  the  bankers  acme  to  Chicago  and 
on  a certain  waning  wo  wore  to  have  e moating  at  the  Chicago  Club, 
fter  supper,  as  father  and  I were  driving  down  to  the  Club, 
ho  said  emphatically,  Charlie,  I*vo  decided  I don't  want  to 
sell  that  elevator  business. 

It  looked  for  a moment  as  though  the  situation  was  hopeless, 
but  I made  a strong  appeal,  saying  that  this  was  a rare  opportunity 
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and  that  wo  could  use  the  money.  I recalled  his  experience 
in  the  panic  of  and  pointod  out  that  with  the  Crane  Company 
developing  so  rapidly  we  would  need  money j that  if  we  sold  the 
elevator  business  we  'would  not  have  to  worry  about  borrowing. 

By  the  time  we  hod  readied  the  Club,  finding  that  my  own  con- 
victions were  so  strong,  father  yielded,  and  we  sold  the  business. 
All  our  notes  at  the  bank  were  paid  off,  and  we  still  had  cadi 
on  hand.  Father  then  started  on  one  of  his  journeys  to  Calif - 
orir. , leaving  o in  charge. 

Shortly  after  his  departure,  I became  convinced  that  the 
following  year  there  would  bo  a great  boon  and  that  preparations 
shouU  be  made  to  meet  it.  Iready  the  metal  business  had  con- 
siderable swell  on,  and  I knew  from  previous  experience  that  if 
we  ordered  material  and  prices  rose,  the  manufacturers  'would  be 
reluctant  to  deliver  to  the  customers  who  had  bought  at  low  prices; 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  filling  orders,  and  many  good  oppor- 
tunities would  be  missed.  So  I put  in  orders  as  large  as  the 
various  companies  would  take  - they  had  not  yet  begun  to  feel 
the  rise  very  much  - purchasing  enormous  quantities  of  Iron,  coko, 
coal,  copper,  sine  and  tubing.  I had  all  of  our  warehouses  filled, 
especially  with  tubing,  and  sent  heavy  shipments  to  our  Pacific 
Coast  houses  by  rail,  by  way  of  Panama  to  arrive  lator,  and  some 
sixteen  shipments  by  boat  around  the  Cape  to  arrive  still  later. 

One  day  on  the  streets  of  How  York  I ran  across  one  of  our 
Important  competitors,  John  Kelly,  of  the  firm  of  Kelly  & Jones. 

I told  him  that  I thought  business  would  be  good  and  that  we 
ought  to  keep  our  prices  firm,  II©  did  not  hold  that  point  of 
view,  so  I asked  him  whother  he  would  care  to  take  an  order 
from  our  Company, 

He  was  entirely  willing  and  asked,  MIIow  big  an  order  would  you 
like  to  have? 

"As  big  as  possible. 

"At  the  present  market?" 

"Yes,  at  the  present  market.” 
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So  I ordered  fifty  thousand  brass  valves  from  him,  which 
was  a much  larger  order  than  wo  had  evor  before  placed  or  ho 
had  ever  had. 

As  purchases  wore  made  for  Immediate  delivery  in  order 
to  have  material  undor  our  control,  a great  deal  of  money  was 
required;  in  a short  time  the  cash  we  had  received  from  our 
elevator  business  was  absorbed,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
issue  more  notes,  which  I had  to  3 end  to  California  for  my 
father  to  sign. 

Mi m ho  had  gone  away  he  had  said,  "I  think  this  will  be 
a good  year,  and;/  ou  just  o along  easily  and  naturally  about  it." 

However,  from  ny  letters  ho  began  to  learn  of  the  purchases. 
He  was  far  from  being  convinced  of  their  necessity  and  when  he 
began  to  receive  notes  to  sign  lie  was  outraged  and  wrote  sharp 
letters  back  to  mo  regarding  what  ho  called  ''speculating." 

hen  ho  came  home  about  the  first  of  May  and  saw  tlie  enor- 
mous piles  of  pig  iron,  coal  and  coke  stacked  around  the  works, 
greater  than  anything  bo  had  soon  before,  lie  was  indlgnaat,  and 
his  indignation  continued.  The  fact  t Ml  were  doing  a nufe. 
larger  business  than  we  had  ever  done  before,  that  we  had  the 
material  at  every  point  to  meet  the  demand,  that  we  had  sold 
all  of  the  Kelly  valves  at  a large  profit,  that  many  important 
buy or s,  whom  we  had  not  boon  able  to  reach  before,  were  begging 
us  for  material  unattainable  elsewhere,  that  we  were  establish- 
ing new  and  vnlu  bl©  connections , that  branch  houses,  such  as 
dew  York  and  Philadelphia,  which  had  boon  losing  money  for  years 
and  having  difficulty  with  local  trade  that  did  not  like  western 
material,  were  coming  into  their  own,  never  entirely  reconciled 
ny  father  to  what  lie  continued  to  regard  as  having  been  essen- 
tially a speculative  venture.  ;e  closed  the  year  with  both  sales 
and  profits  noro  than  four  times  as  great  as  they  had  ever  been 
before,  and  with  the  business  firmly  established  on  a new  level. 

■..hen  I first  perceived  the  groat  advance  ccnlng  X called 
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the  superintendent  and  foremen  togotlier  and  told  then  about 
tiio  Iclnd  of  year  I was  expecting  and  that  I wanted  a year  of 
the  greatest  possible  production.  e wore  then  running  about 
twenty  percent  of  capacity,  nabor  wan  restless  around  Chicago 
at  the  tine  and  they  wore  expectod  to  keep  our  own  labor  tran- 
quil and  enthusiastic.  The  first  thing  was  to  lovel  up  piece 
work  prices,  bringing  the  lower  rates  up  to  a line  with  the 
highest.  That  was  done  at  once.  Tho  shop  was  gradually  filled 
up  and  a week  later  when  all  the  pricos  were  on  a lovo\,  vs 
as  a whole  were  raised  ten  percent.  Tho  foronon  wore  to  watch, 
labor  very  sharply  and  any  grievance  was  to  be  settled  at 
once  in  a good-natured  fashion  so  that  discontent  would  not 
spread.  In  a month  the  sho ...  was  running  at  full  capacity; 
tho  non  were  entirely  contented  and  we  had  no  labor  disturbances 
during  the  whole  year. 

On  the  marketing  side  all  low  prices  wore  withdrawn;  sales- 
men were  called  in  and  given  inside  jobs;  our  various  branch 
houses  told  to  fill  up  with  all  the  goods  they  could  get  and 
not  to  ..rose  sales,  hen  everything  was  organised  and  running 
v?ell  we  began  to  raise  prices.  Puring  the  whole  year  we  not 
only  had  goods  for  all  our  regular  customers  but  we  had  a much 
larger  supply  than  any  ono  of  our  competitors  so  that  wo  cap- 
tured many  net?  markets  and  meny  important  customers  whoso 
trade  we  had  had  difficulty  in  securing  before,  especially  in 
the  oast.  e not  only  got  those  new  markets  but  having  once 
got  then,  we  had  no  difficulty  afterward  in  holding  then, 

Tho  end  of  the  year  revealed  so  much  prosperity  and  the 
non  had  worked  so  loyally  during  tho  year,  that  my  father 
suggested  giving  everyone  in  the  Company  a Christmas  present 
of  a certain  percentage  of  Ms  total  earnings  for  the  year. 

This  was  so  well  received  by  the  men  that  the  practice  was 
continued  from  year  to  year. 


In  the  earlier  days  of  our  malleable  work,  as  the  fitting 
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business  was  small,  wo  provided  material  for  some  of  the  miners 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  also  for  the  V ostinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  The  airbrake  industry  grew  to  bo  important,  but  after 
a tine  relations  with  the  estingiiouse  people  became  strained 
and  they  withdrew  their  business,  e needed  the  tonnage  in  our 
x?orks  and  as  we  owned  the  patterns,  we  proceeded  to  deal  directly 
with  the  railroads  and  found  in  then  a more  profitable  outlet  than 
the  'Jeetinghouso  Company  had  been.  As  this  was  cutting  into  Mr, 

. estinghous©,s  business,  the  next  novo  was  up  to  him.  In  making 
contracts  with  the  railroads  for  new  brake  equipment,  he  inserted 
a clause  requiring  the  railroads  to  give  his  company  tl©  repair 
business  at  a certain  rate.  This  new  move  on  the  part  of  Hr. 
Westinghouse  began  to  toll  and  left  the  next  step  up  to  us. 

Our  brief  experience  in  providing  even  repair  parts  had  revealed 
that  the  brake  business  was  very  profitable,  and  we  began  to 
make  some  experiments  in  brake  apparatus.  After  a time  there 
were  a number  of  trains  running  out  of  Chicago,  apparently 
successfully,  using  a form  of  brake  that  had  been  developed  by 
us.  Hr,  .estingiiouse  claimed  that  our  brake  was  an  infringement 
of  Ms  patents,  and  started  suit. 

All  of  these  novos  in  the  brake  business  developed  while  I 
was  off  on  one  of  my  long  journeys,  and  not  active  in  the  Company. 
Upon  my  return  I took  up  the  subject  to  see  what  couM  be  made 
of  it.  It  became  clear  that  if  the  court  decision  turned  out  to 
be  favorable  to  us,  an  aggressive  commercial  warfare  would  be 
started  which  would  soon  seriously  impair  profits  in  the  business 
for  everyone;  whereas,  if  the  court  decision  wont  against  us  our 
position  would  bo  even  orso.  Both  my  father  and  Hr.  Herman 
ostlnghouso  wore  strong,  determined  men,  "foes  of  compromise, 
and  a long,  expensive  legal  contest  30 cried  likely,  from  which  I 
could  see  no  valuable  issue.  The  whole  brake  move  was  counter 
to  the  concentration  theory  I held  for  the  development  of  the 
Crane  Company.  <e  had  become  committed  to  the  valve  and  fitting 
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business  and  I did  not  want  to  sgo  that  business  embarrassed  In 
Its  development  by  this  rival  Industry.  It  was  sure  to  require 
a great  deal  of  tin©  and  attention,  which  I felt  could  be  better 
spent  on  our  own  specialty. 

My  father,  who  had  a genius  for  developing  various  kinds  of 
business,  was  always  reluctant  to  lot  go  anything  that  he  had 
started  and  ;ivon  his  attention  to,  as  I havo  previously  shown 
in  regard  to  the  elevator  business.  He  was  anxious  to  retain  the 
brake  business, yet  lie  did  not  look  with  fnvor  on  expensive  law 
suits.  On  one  occasion  when  in  Pittsburg  I had  on  intorviex?  with 
Mr.  -estinghouse  and  found  that  he,  too,  was  averse  to  then  so 
W9  east  about  for  son©  method  of  settlement.  hen  I toE  father 
about  my  interview  with  Hr.  estlnghouso,  he  said  that  he  liked 
the  bra  ke  business  and  would  not  consider  any  plan  for  giving  It 
up.  He  suggested  that  I propose  to  Hr.  I estinghouse  that  the 
Oran©  Company  should  have  a certain  territory  assigned  to  it  for 
the  brake  business  of  certain  railroads,  and  that  the  suits  should 
be  cancelled.  I went  to  Mr.  estlnghouso  and  had  a satisfactory 
visit  with  him  from  a social  point  of  view,  but  found  that  it 
was  hard  to  make  progress  the  lines  proposed  by  my  father. 

, id  Hr.  v.'estinghouso,  ‘it  isn’t  in  my  power,  even 
If  I were  disposed  to  do  so,  to  turn  ovor  any  section  of  country 
or  any  railroads. 

..e  spent  the  day  visiting  Ms  works  and  talking  about  our 
problem. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  as  I was  preparing  to  leave.  Hr, 
estinghouse* 3 office,  I said.  It's  really  a reflection  on  us 
two  that,  with  all  the  disposition  and  good  will  in  the  world 
to  work  out  a settlement  of  this  matter,  wo  don’t  seem  to  have 
intelligence  enou$x  to  do  it.;: 

He  smiled  and  said,  “It  is  disappointing,  isn’t  it?" 

I had  said  goodbye  and  was  walking  toward  the  door  when  I had 
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a little  Inspiration  and  asked  him,  "Are  you  doing  any  brake 
business  In  Russia? " 

"No,  not  much,  he  s Id. 

"oil,  I said,  I think  it's  possible  to  do  a great  deal." 

He  looked  at  ne  and  asked  in  an  interested  way,  "Do  you 
know  anything  about  Russia?" 

•'Yes,  I replied.  I’ve  been  there  any  tines  and  have  sons 
Idea  of  what’ s going  on.  arhaps  you  night  bo  willing  to  turn 
over  the  Russian  business  to  us. 

"Gone  bade  hero  and  sit  down  again,"  he  said,  "to  nust 
get  hold  of  George  ( ostinghouso)  and  look  into  tills  natter. 

to  I stayed,  and  over  the  supper  table  wo  went  into  the 
business  and  worked  out  something  in  this  new  direction.  George 
estlnghouse  said  that  the  Russian  part  of  their  brake  business 
was  handled  by  the  British  Company;  that  lie  would  communicate  with 
them  at  once,  and  when  lie  hid  received  an  answer  would  let  me 
know.  e : 1 in  a friendly  way,  with  hope  that  something 
might  be  worked  out  along  this  new  line,  I returned  to  Ghica 
to  report  to  my  father. 

He  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  the  Russian  plan,  saying, 
!l  • © are  in  business  In  tie  United  States,  and  I haven't  any  in- 
terest in  a wildcat  scheme  way  over  in  Russia* 

However,  I decided  to  let  the  matter  rest  until  I heard 
from  hr*  ostinghouso,  and  in  the  r©  cut ine  the  lawyers  were 
preparing  to  go  on  with  the  suits. 

In  about  two  weeks  I had  word  from  hr.  estlnghouse  that 
the  answer  had  come  from  Jngland,  and  as  he  wanted  to  go  over  it 

with  me  I wont  to  see  him  in  I ittsburgh.  The  English  company  had 

* 

iTritten  that  there  was  very  little  real  business  in  Russia  and 
little  hope  that  it  could  bo  increased.  My*  estlnghouse  seemed 
disappointed  that  the  Russian  plan  looked  so  unpromising,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  the  mood  to  make  a settlement,  I said  to  him, 
after  reading  the  British  letter,  that  I thought  the  matter  was 
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not  hopeless  end  that  it  would  bo  bettor  for  us  to  leave  it 
open;  that  I was  going  to  Russia  in  a for;  weeks,  and  would 
look  into  the  mat tor  myself,  hen  the  British  company  learned 
that  X was  go  la  to  Russia,  they  sent  one  of  their  best  men  there 
and  discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  make  an  arrangement  covering 
a long  tom  of  years  to  supply  the  Russian  railroads  with  brakes. 
They  urged  Mr.  estlnghouse  to  let  them  have  that  business  and 
to  make  some  other  kind  of  settlement  with  the  Crane  Company. 

r.  ostinghoxise  upbraided  then  for  not  knowing  more  about  thoir 
own  business  and  said  that  he  proposed  to  adhere  to  the  original 
plan,  I did  not  press  my  father  very  hard,  but  told  him  of  the 
report  of  the  British  company  and  said  that  I wanted  to  look  into 
the  matter  on  my  approaching  visit  to  Russia, 

I know  Prince  Hi  11  to v well.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Russian 
railroads.  As  a young  man  he  had  run  away  from  home,  -worked  on 
American  railroads,  and  had  had  much  practical  experience.  He 
also  had  a great  appreciation  of  . nor lean  railroad  technique 
and  was  glad  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  ostinghouse 
Company  covering  a period  of  ten  years,  paying  about  twice  the 
American  price  for  the  braises. 

On  returning  hone  I laid  tho  matter  before  my  father  once 
more,  emphasizing  the  feeling  I had  that  no  satisfactory  settle- 
ment was  possible  in  America  but?  that  here  was  a practical  and 
profitable  arrangement  which  would  got  us  out  of  a bad  snarl  and 
keep  the  Crane  Company  clear  tear  its  legitimate  business.  -ftor 
some  hesitation  and  sharp  inquiry,  father  consented,  and  a settle- 
ment was  made  vrf»  roby  we  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Costing- 
house  in  the  Russian  enterprise,  and  all  suits  wore  dropped. 

It  was  an  Interesting  venture,  the  main  burden  of  which 
fell  upon  me,  arranging  both  the  foundry  and  tho  finih  ing  shops, 
securing  tho  organisation,  and  finally  training  tho  workmen.  The 
nen  who  did  this  came  mainly  from  the  Crane  Company.  There  wore 
two  loyal  and  expert  mechanics,  Charles  Olsen  and  Jim  ilson. 
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one  talcing  the  iron  work  and  the  other  tho  brass  worlcji  who  did 
thoir  work  wonderfully  well,  especially  considering  that  thoy  did 
not  know  the  Hussion  language.  Everyone  was  likewise  impressed 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  simple  .'useian  workmen  got  hold  of 
tho  toolmiquo  of  tho  business.  It  was  qulto  a revelation,  and 
in  a comparatively  s tort  time  tho  Company  began  to  deliver  brakes. 

In  tho  beginning  we  had  none  difficulty  v/ith  Russian  Govern- 
ment inspoc  ion  which,  while  perfectly  legitimate,  was  haras  singly 
te clinical,  young  and  entirely  theoretical  graduates  Insisting  on 
a perfection  of  work  which  in  America  would  be  applied  only  to 
a watch.  io  over,  in  ono  way  or  another  wo  ;ot  along  nd  pro- 
ceeded with  the  fulfillment  of  our  contracts.  The  Chief  Inspector 
of  all  railroad  material  was  a man  of  iron  character  and  autocratic 
power . everyone  believed  in  Ms  integrity  and  it  was  lmposrlblo  to 
have  Ms  decisions  reversed.  e was  rather  fanatical  and  had 
probably  had  many  unha  py  experiences  with  corrupt  officials  and 
contracts.  lthough  rlnce  Hillcov  understood  our  point  of  viow 
and  was  quite  disposed  to  bo  sympathetic,  we  wore  made  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  no  power  ovor  tho  Ins  ector,  whore  doicisions 
were  final.  rlnce  Jiilkov  Mnsolf  was  an  able  and  devoted  adminis- 
trator of . railroads,  and  later,  at  the  tine  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  the  only  complimentary  things  I hoard  about  any  official  in 
Russia  were  said  of  rinco  Hllkov  and  tho  functioning  of  tho 
railroads. 

To  watch  things  in  i'otrograd,  ...  E»  Smith,  son  of  the  Samuel 
Smith  who  helped  build  the  first  Russian  railway,  was  engaged. 

As  he  had  spent  most  of  Ms  life  in  Russia  he  spoke  the  language 
in  the  uocovite  manner,  know  Ms  way  around  vory  well,  and  load 
a more  sympathetic  und o r o t and ing  of  the  Russian  charootor  than 
any  foreigner  I have  over  known. 

Mr,  George  /©stinghouse  and  I became  warn  friends.  I visited 
hip.  frequently,  traveled  with  him  to  huropo,  heard  muoh  of  his 
plans  and  know  tiie  conditions  surrounding  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
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ablost  nan  of  his  tine,  with  onomous  mechanical  resourcefulness 
and  groat  executive  and  administrative  capacity,  ills  crontive 
power  was  so  groat,  as  well  as  Ills  oapaoity  for  execution,  that 
ho  was  always  hungry  for  monoy  and  non  to  oarry  nn  his  ontorprisos, 
but  ho  had  to  use  such  material  as  cane  to  hand.  His  energy  was 
both  physical  and  mental  and  it  was  a real  experience  to  go  through 
his  shops  with  hi  i.  a©  liked  to  cover  his  chops  as  often  as  possible 
and  would  go  through  thorn  at  a rate  of  speed  difficult  to  follow, 
but  apparently  not  missing  a tiling  as  he  wont  along,  oft  on  giving 
son©  mechanic  at  work  on  a job  a hint  as  to  tho  solution  of  some 
problem  over  which  the  poor  man  had  boon  puzzling.  Day  aftor  day 
ho  followed  an  immense  number  of  experiments  that  wore  being  worked 
out  more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  others,  at  tho  same  tine 
keeping  Ms  own  little  shop  apart  where  lie  worked  ontiroly  on  the 
development  of  his  own  ideas. 

At  luncheon  and  at  dinner  men  would  often  be  gathered  around 
who  were  orking  on  some  particular  problem  of  which  hr.  eating- 
house  vmntod  to  keep  track.  His  mind  never  rested  a second  until 
he  wont  to  sleep.  lie  lived  in  four  places:  Hew  York,  Pittsburgh, 

on  his  oar,  and  in  Washington,  where  re.  estinghouse  always  stayed. 
Bis  papers  woro  kept  in  quadruplicate,  so  that 
could  Instantly  take  u the  thread  of  ills  work.  His  breakfast 
every  morning  v/as  substantially  tho  sp  e,  boof steak,  mutton  chops, 
ham  and  eggs,  and  usually  largo  quantitltos  of  oacii.  Ko  v/as  always 
full  of  vision  and  confidence.  He  could  see  clearly  the  things 
ho  wanted  to  accomplish  and  work  rapidly  on  tho  methods.  However, 
at  that  time  in  our  history,  before  tho  Federal  Reserve  Act  had 
boon  passed,  with  our  fro  uent  panics,  he  often  got  into  trouble 
financially  for  he  felt  tha.  he  could  never  delay  in  ho  execution 
of  his  plans.  To  creditors  took  control  of  Ms  property  in  times 
of  panic,  but  after  a certain  length  of  time  it  was  am  clear  that 
he  knew  which  way  he  v/as  heading  and  how  to  get  there.  ftor  a 
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period  of  depression  and  setback  he  would  go  ahead  to  still  higher 
levels,  not  allowing  anythin  to  daunt  his  spirit. 

Finally  America  was  not  a big  enough  fiold,  and  he  determined 
to  try  Europe,  The  family  wore  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  his 
adding  such  a burden  ±b  of  nev;  responsibilities. and  onco  when  we 
wore  crossing  the  oconn  together  I spoko  to  him  about  the  family’s 
concern. 

"I  suppose  they  are  right,"  ho  replied,  "but  as  a matter  of 
fact  I’ve  been  doing  tills  sort  of  thing  all  my  life  and  I can’t 
change  my  methods,"  exactly  the  same  response  that  hr.  Morgan 
made  to  his  friends  come  years  later  when  they  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  limit  the  responsibilities  he  was  assuming  at  about  the 
same  ago  in  connection  with  tho  organization  of  the  United  Mtntos 
Steel  and  the  mercantile  marine. 

Mr,  V/estinghouso  at  ono  time  had  made  plans  for  a big  block  of 
buildings  to  be  built  at  Man  dies  ter,  England.  The  buildings  were 
along  the  lines  of  his  buildings  near  ittsburgh,  but  as  ho  was 
establishing  himself  in  England  lie  wanted  the  buildings  to  bo  built 
by  English  contractors.  However,  tho  '.nglish  contractors  wanted 
a price  much  higher  than  Hr.  ostlnghouso  kne  the  buildings  ought 
to  cost,  and  no  contractor  o Id  engage  to  finish  tho  buildings  in 
less  than  five  years.  r.  estinghouso,  who  was  above  all  things  a 
man  of  action,  finally  lost  patience  and  turned  back  to  America  for 
aid,  arranging  with  >•  James  Stewart,  who  had  erected  the  buildings 
in  Pittsburgh,  to  duplicate  them  in  Hanchostor.  Mr.  Stowart  agreed 
to  accept  a much  lower  price  than  any  of  the  Br  :t  ish  contractors , 
and  to  have  the  buildings  ready  in  sixteen  months.  His  achievement 
gave  the  English  an  example  of  skill  and  management , Using  almost 
entirely  British  labo*,  ho  completed  the  buildings  in  about  twolvo 
months,  inducing  tho  British  bricklayers  to  lay  about  four  times 
as  many  bricks  in  an  hour  as  they  tod  over  laid  before.  Under  r. 
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Stewart's  expert  supervision  the  laborers  not  only  speeded  up, 
but  woro  oheorful  about  it,  nd  not  once  did  ho  havo  a strike. 

On  ono  occasion  when  I was  going  to  Europe,  Mr.  ostinghouso 
asked  mo  to  look  in  at  his  brake  works  in  London,  saying,  "Al- 
though their  wages  arc  much  lower  than  our  wages  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  although  they  havo  the  benefit  of  all  our  special  machinery 
and  experience.  It  costs,  for  some  reason,  twico  as  much  to  make 
a brake  in  London  as  it  does  in  I Ittsburg  . or  seventeen  years 
I* vo  never  been  able  to  got  over  there  to  look  into  the  mattor 
myself,  and  X wish  you  would  soo  if  you  can  find  out  what  the 
trouble  is,t? 

On  arriving  in  London  I made  an  engagement  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  London  brake  company  to  pay  a visit  to  his  plant. 

/»■ 

It  was  not  a large  works,  and  in  norica  it  would  havo  boon  managed 
by  a competent  foreman,  so  I was  rather  overwhelmed  to  find  the 
superintendent  awaiting  uo  In  a silk  hat  and  a Prince  Albort  coat 
to  conduct  me  around  the  works.  (Later  on  when  we  wero  starting 
tiie  works  in  : otrograd  tiio  British  organization  was  ahagrinned 
to  find  the  American  superintendent  going  around  the  works  in  a 
oap  and  without  his  coat  1 ) be,  tho  British  superint onda®.t  the 
silk  hat,  and  the  Prince  Albort  coat  and  I wont  around  the  plant. 
Brought  up  in  a machine  chop,  I could  test  the  efficiency  of  a works 
by  tho  sounds  of  the  ma&iinory,  and  as  we  approached  tho  machine 
shop  I know  from  tho  sounds  that  tho  works  wore  far*  bo  low  American 
standards.  hen  wo  reached  tho  lathes  and  loners  I was  shocked 
to  find  then  going  along  at  pacos  that  would  never  bo  tolerated, 
not  only  in  ■nerioan  sho  a,  but  among  .aerioan  workmen, 

ab  wo  moved  among  tho  tools,  I turned  to  the  superintendent 
and  asked,  "*‘hy  don't  you  put  these  men  on  piece  work?" 
lie  responded  at  once,  ut  they  are  on  piece  work. " 

It  perplexed  mo  that  non  who  were  on  pleco  work  should  bo 
moving  so  slowly,  and  somewhat  later  I asked,  "How  much  do  thoso 
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mon  make  a day  on  piece  woricY" 

And  the  Superintendent  replied  with  a triumphant  anile,  "You 
bet  they  don’t  make  muohj  As  soon  as  they  pass  a cortnln  point 
we  cut  them! " 

This  was  of  course  tie  ith  of  the  whole  matter. 

It  was  evident  also  that  tlio  iron  of  their  castings  was  of 
poor  quality,  but  when  I connont od  on  this  the  superintendent 
seemed  to  havo  no  idea  what  to  do  about  it.  Later  on  I met  the 
directors  of  this  little  company,  all  men  of  distinguished  names, 
in  their  d Ik  hats  aid  rii.oe  Albert  coats,  but  nowhere  around  the 
organization  did  I find  a roally  efficient  man  who  knew  his  business. 

Later  on  ostinghouso  established  an  electrical  engin- 

eering plant  at  Havre.  It  was  laid  out  in  American  style  with 
American  tools  of  the  latest  model,  but  as  the  ork  seemed  to 
drag  under  the  regular  French  management,  Mr#  Westinghouso  sent 
over  from  America  an  efficient  superintendent,  . r.  Schmidt,  a 
thoroughly  trained  Swiss.  During  a spring  that  I spent  on  the 
Uorraandy  coast,  r.  Schmidt  was  a fro  uent  visitor,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  hear  of  his  experiences  in  trying  to  build  up  his 
French  organization  at  Havre  to  aaerlcan  standards.  As  a result 
of  Ms  oxperlonco,  he  knew  exactly  what  each  particular  ool  ought 
to  produce. 

lie  met  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  getting  the  workmen 
up  to  anything  like  .American  standards,  and  when  lie  found  fault 
with  them  for  their  inefficiency,  they  repliod,  "But  you  don’t 
pay  us  as  much  as  you  pay  your  workmen  in  America*" 

Mr,  Schmidt  then  said  to  them,  "If  you  twill  get  the  produc- 
tion up  to  nor lean  standards  I'll  pay  you  just  as  much  as  the 
workmen  are  paid  in  America, 

Avon  with  tills  In  cent  Ivo  the  work  dragged  and  after  studying 
the  men  for  some  time  and  investigating  their  living  conditions 
ho  soon  understood  what  war  the  matter.  lie  found  that  their  home 
life  lagged  far  behind  that  of  tie  American  workmen;  that  the 
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reputed  Industry  and  the  good  food  of  the  French  hone  did  not 
descend  to  the  Industrial  classes;  that  children  wore  not  wanted, 
and  when  they  cone  were  1; mediately  famed  out.  He  discovered, 
too,  that  along  v 1th  the  poor  food  the  Frenchman  drank*  not  sound 
French  wine,  but  a good  deal  of  bad  alcohol. 

One  tine  when  I war  visiting  Mr.  ostinghouse  at  his  horn 
near  Pittsburgh,  Lord  Melvin  was  thjoro.  They  ore  r at  friends 
and  had  a happy  time  together  going  av or  nany  roblems.  One 
evening  Lord  iiolvin  was  wand o ring  around,  apparently  looking  fca? 
something,  and  .it*,  ostinghouse  ashed,  bat  are  you  looking  for? 
Is  thoro  anything  that  I can  do  far  you?" 

"I  ms  just  looking  far  your  library,”  replied  Lord  Kelvin. 

"Library?  Library?  repeated  r.  estinghouso.  "But  I 
haven’t  any  library. 

"Oh!"  said  Lord  olvin,  "you  ndan  that  you  don’t  lceop  your 
books  here?" 

"Ho,"  replied  Hr.  v ostinghouse,  "I  mean  just  what  I say  - 
that  I haven’t  any  library." 

"now  the  Is  it  possible,  aslaed  Lord  Kelvin,  "that  you  are 
one  of  the  greatest  engineers  of  your  tine?  Surely  you  must  read! 
here  do  you  keep  your  books?" 

Mr.  estinghouse  had  to  rope  at  that  lie  bad.  no  library,  that 
he  did  not  road  books. 

Lord  Kelvin  was  nonplussed,  and  finally  hr.  .'ostinghouse 
said,  "Ho,  of  course  I haven’t  a library.  I haven’t  tine  to  read 
books  and  pamphlets.  If  I stopped  to  rend  I couldn’t  go  on  with 
my  work.  It’s  too  slow  a process,  I must  bo  In  much  closer  con- 
tact with  affairs  than  I can  bo  through  literature  of  any  kind. 

I fc.ry  to  know  who  tho  important  men  of  my  time  are,  loo  op  in  touch 
with  then,  and  when  I want  to  work  out  a certain  problem  I get  a 
group  of  then  together,  thrash  out  tho  subject,  and  get  at  ti» 
root  of  the  natter.  Mo,  ho  repeated,  I haven’t  tiie  for  books! 
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Ur.  v.estinghouse  had  one  of  those  magnificent  brains  entirely 
untrannolod  by  education.  ^vory  fact  lodged  In  his  brain  had  to 
justify  Itself  or  bo  thrown  out,  and  overy  fact  In  it  was  Immediate# 
available,  giving  a sharpness  of  vision,  a soundness  of  jxjdgjnent, 
and  a vitality  of  action  that  woe  inspiring. 

He  had  been  fortunate  in  coming  under  a wise  hi$i  school  tea- 
cher, who,  when  he  hod  studied  Ooorgo  .estinghou  e,  said  to  him 
at  the  ago  of  sixtoon,  "You  are  wasting  your  tine  here  with  mo. 

You  have  an  active,  creative  mind,  i nd  you  had  better  start  ri$it 
in  now  with  your  constructive  work,  for  you  have  much  to  give 
to  the  world." 

A few  months  later  ho  invited  the  air  brake. 

Saving  the  last  years  of  his  life,  hr.  : ©stinghous e ted  the 
unhappy  experlenco  of  losing  control  of  his  properties  once  more, 
at  the  height  of  all  Ms  powers,  and  although  when  ho  diod  tMngs 
had  not  changed,  the  later  history  of  Ms  property  showed  that  Ms 
vision  was  perfectly  sound. 

The  Gran©  Company  had  a little  tube  mill  in  CMoago  that  had 
proved  a valuable  adjunct  of  our  fitting  nd  valvo  business,  and  as 
this  tubing  business  grow  wo  went  into  its  manufacture  on  a larger 
scalo  in  cj burgh,  in  conjunction  with  otter  iron  people,  it  was 
about  tills  time  that  the  principle  of  consolidation  got  under  way 
and  one  of  tho  earliest  consolidations  was  of  the  tub  in-  business, 
hr.  E,  C,  Converse  of  tho  National  Tube  Company  «M  in  or- 

ganizing the  tube  people.  I knew  him  very  well,  both  in  a business 
and  a friendly  way,  and  ho  talked  to  no  intimately  about  his  plans. 

I followed  the  various  steps  that  were  being  taken,  telling  Con- 
verse to  go  ahead  with  his  plans  as  far  as  he  could  nd  when  ho  had 
got  ton  everyone  else  rounded  up  there  would  bo  no  trouble  in  making 
a satisfactory  deal  with  us.  do  when  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
tube  business  had  fallen  into  r.  Converse's  tends,  we  settled  down 
to  mate  an  arrang anont . 
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Following  out  the  principles  of  elimination  and  concentration 
that  bad  guided  mo  for  so  long,  I was  willing  to  part  with  our 
tube  mills,  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  manufacture  of  fittings 
and  valves.  Thoro  wore,  however,  two  things  that  tad  to  be  con- 
sidered carefully  in  any  arrangement  with  the  new  organization.  o 
were  the  largest  sellers  of  tubing  in  the  country;  v;e  had  to  bo 
cure  of  our  source  of  su  >ply;  wo  had  to  contend  for  two  kinds  of 
preferences  - preferential  prices , and  preferential  shipments  in 
times  of  stress#  © based  our  contention  on  two  things:  the  size 

of  our  business,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  tube  makers  turning  our 
mills  Into  the  new  organization.  is  the  now  company  wanted  our 
mills  find  our  business,  Mj*.  Convorce  was  willing  to  make  the  kind 
of  contract  I desired.  The  National  vubo  Company  had  sovoral  branch 
houses,  nd  an  we  had  become  committed  to  the  development  of  branch 
housos,  it  was  imortant  that  the  tubing  combination  should  not 
develop  branch  hou:  Id  bo  In  competition  with  ours.  hr. 

Converse  conceded  the  point,  and  wo  bought  the ir  throe  stoi*os:  one 
.in  Chicago,  one  in  St.  haul*  and  one  in  hil-  dolpMn.  The  business 
of  the  Crane  Company  was  greatly  strengthened  by  this  arrangement 
with  hr.  Converse. 

Our  entrance  into  the  branch  house  business  cane  about  in  this 
. y fa  her  o rlj  b gan  . in  o 3 111  mda  in  the  wiatv«  M 

tine,  after  a period  of  rest  in  Pasadena,  unable  to  overcome  the 
habit  of  a lifetime  cf  business  activity,  lie  decided  to  sec  what 
was  happening  in  Ms  lino  of  business  in  Los  Angeles.  The  city  was 
a natural  market  for  the  Crane  Company  (being  the  no  rest  large 
manufacturer)  and  my  father  was  disturbed  because  no  one  was  selling 
our  goods  there.  lie  called  on  the  largest,  jobber  to  inquire  about 
it,  but  the  jobber  was  gruff  and  discourteous,  and  fa  her  loft  him 
at  once  and  telegraphed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Crane  Company,  who 
had  charge  of  the  sales,  to  cone  inn  dint oly  to  California  and  or- 
ganize a bran  oil  house  in  Los  ngeles  • Although  shortly  before  tills 
tine  a branch  house  had  been  os tab 11 shed  in  Onahn,  ny  father's  de- 
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cision  marked  a radical  change  In  our  sales  methods,  and  the 
Los  angolas  branch  succeeded  so  well  that  the  policy  of  estab- 
lishing branch  houses  was  adopted  herovor  difficulty  wan  being 
encountered  in  the  sale  of  our  foods.  It  had  long  bean  supposed 
that  the  establishment  of  our  own  branch  houses  would  bring  us 
into  conflict  with  jobbers  and  mate  them  suspicious  and  unfriendly, 
but  such  was  not  tho  case,  for  our  branches  v/oro  only  established 
where  conditions  fully  warranted.  From  tine  to  time  friendly 
jobbors,  who  had  nccuetoiBd  their  trade  to  our  goods,  after  mak- 
ing a fortune,  would  want  to  retire,  sometimes  selling  tholr 
business  outright  and  sometimes  retaining  a partnership  interest 
for  a period  of  years*  The  branch  houso  system  continued  to  ex- 
pand, always  justifying  itself  by  its  success  and  fortifying  the 
Or  ne  Company  as  a vholo,  Tho  brnndi  houso3  served  as  uniform 
and  reliable  outlets  for  our  products  and  thus  steadied  the  de- 
mands on  our  faotorios.  In  the  smaller  towns  tho  branch  houses 
found  it  convenient  and  profitable  to  handle  plumbing  goods  along 
with  our  steam  goods,  Tho  Company  soon  became  a large  distributor 
of  plumbing  goods,  and  the  sour  cos  of  supply  soomod  so  1 ns  o euro 
that  we  finally  folt  obliged  to  engage  In  manuf acturing  then. 

In  tho  earlier  years  of  the  development  of  the  fitting  and 
valve  business , neither  ay  father  nor  I couM  understand  thy  Crime 
goods,  honestly  made  and  well  designed  for  tholr  various  urposos, 
usually  had  to  bo  sold  at  a concession,  in  price,  a condition  that 
forood  us  to  vory  dose  nann gonont.  In  many  places,  especially 
in  the  ICast,  although  our  general  relations  wore  pal,  our  products 
wore  not  accepted,  and  wo  used  to  soo  other  goods  soiling  more 
readily  and  not  in  requonfcly  at  a mi  torlal  advance  in  prlco.  This 
condition  v/as  considerably  changed  when  wo  brought  Mr.  Andrew 
Cnldwoll  into  tho  business,  to  hr-v  • clargo  of  our  iron  works, 

Before  coming  into  our  Company  he  had  boon  su  orintondont  of  tho 
crthlngton  I'utip  Company.  Hot  only  was  he  a good  manager  and  me- 
chanic, bub  he  lad  in  addition  mi  orderly  mind  and  a great  deal 
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of  good  taste.  On©  of  the  first  things  - and  one  of  tho  most 
useful  tilings  - lie  did  was  to  establish  standards  of  all  kinds, 
not  only  for  our  products,  bu  for  tlio  business  adninistration 
of  raanuf  acturiu ; . The  sroblon  of  soiling  our  goals  in  tho  East 
was  one  of  tho  most  difficult  confronting  us,  Ip,  Galdwoll  was 
familiar  with  Cestom  requirements , and  ono  day  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  probably  tho  roal  trouble  was  in  tho  appearance  of  our 
*goods.  It  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  in  tilings  as  fraction  1 
os  fittings  and  valves  tasfco  was  of  any  import anoo,  hr,  Galdwoll 
followed  up  liis  suggestion  by  laying  out  a line  of  valves  in  which 
attention  war.  iven  to  forei,  Tho  difference  was  striking,  and,  as 
we  were  about  to  bring  out  a now  line  wo  decided  to  adopt  his  ideas. 

The  market  roadily  aocoiifcod  tho  nor©  attraotlvoly  dosignod 
products,  and  the  principle  stood  out  so  clearly  that  we  docld  d 
to  redesign  everything.  Including  things  as  intensely  practical 
as  elbows  and  tees,  hr.  Galdwoll  engaged  a young  designer,  who 
was  fundamentally  an  artist,  and  after  lie  had  node  a new  design 
on  paper  it  was  put  into  wooden  form.  A number  of  exon  Ion  ore 
exhibited  where  custo  ers  and  people  around  tine  works  could  soo 
them)  fron  tine  to  time  light  modifications  wore  made  until  a 
design  was  finally  evolved  that  seemed  to  have  general  a oval, 

Tho  effect  of  these  now  designs  on  the  Crane  Company  business  was 
marked,  and  instead  of  having  to  cut  prices,  the  roods  began  to 
coll  themselves,  hr,  iiauser*  the  young  artist  who  began  undor 
r«  Caldwell,  has  since  developed  into  tho  Company’s  chief  designer 
and  as  such  has  won  a world-wide  reput  tion.  The  value  of  the 
principle  of  beauty  in  design  became  so  thoroughly  established 
that  afterwords,  when  the  Crane  Coup  any  devolopod  first  the  sale, 
and  then  the  manufacture  of  plumbing  materials,  this  principle  was 
carried  ovon  further. 

It  Is  a not  ble  fact,  that  while  Aids  rice  has  not  done  much  In 
the  traditional  arts,  she  lias  developed  tho  sonae  of  beauty  of 
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design  in  practical  things,  Mlo  i>orhaps  first  appe:  rin?j  in  our 
sailboats*  beauty  of  do  feign  is  now  commonly  coon  in  power  boats, 
in  autonobllos,  and  in  many  objects  of  wide  uoo. 

Mr,  Caldwell  tod  a distinct  fooling  for  ordorlinoss,  a 
uality  that  plays  an  Iijcroaslngly  Important  part  in  succoss  as 
a business  grows  in  i , a story  of  tto  Cram  Company  can  al- 
most bo  told  in  t .ins  of  increasing  ordorlinoss.  In  the  early  days 
thore  was  a want  of  system  and  few  records  wore  1©  t.  There  were 
a numbor  of  non  in  the  Company  who  had  valuable  know  lodge  and  ex- 
perience which  was  not  recorded,  and  if  anyone  6f  theta  happened 
to  be  sick,  die,  or  lervo  tho  business,  there  was  disorder  until 
tho  affairs  in  Ms  charge  could  bo  picked  up.  A charact  rlctic 
example  was  that  of  the  man  who  had  charge  of  tho  patterns  belong- 
ing to  the  various  foundries.  a never  pretended  to  have  any 
system,  but  he  knew  whoro  every  pattern  was,  and  on  receiving  on 
order  to  get  it  for  tho  foundry,  had  no  trouble  in  finding  it, 

every  pattern  was  a semi-sacred  product  and  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a wasteful  thing  to  destroy  one  that  had  not  been  used,  oven 
for  years,  and  for  which  the  re  was  no  reason  to  suppose  tto  re  would 
over  be  another  ox»dc  . . t one  in*  I tod  all  he  patterns  that  had 

not  been  used  for  five  years  cot  aside,  and  was  amazed  at  tto  size 
of  the  pile.  Then  I had  all  the  patterns  that  tod  not  been  used  in 
a year  set  asldo.  1th  a llttlo  committee  I wont  ewer  ttose  pat- 
terns to  try  to  axcertaln  tto  probability  of  any  of  them  being 
used  again,  and  many  of  thorn  wore  finally  destroyed,  Tto  remainder 
of  the  patterns  were  listod  according  to  he  Company’s  catalogue 
and  arranged  on  tto  shelves  in  catalogue  form,  each  pattern  in  a 
definite  place  where  it  could  always  be  roadlly  found.  It  was  also 
arranged  that  a pattern  coming  from  .to  foundry  should  be  inspected 
by  a competent  man  and.  put  in  good  condition  so  as  to  bo  ready  for 
immediate  service  tho  next  tine  it  was  needed.  This  story  is  quito 
characteristic  of  tto  unformed  stage  of  tho  business. 
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The  process  of  ays tenet izing  tho  Crone  Company  was  duo  in  great 
part  to  the  work  of  hr.  Goorgo  Hodfiold,  ilio  was  brought  Into  the 
business  by  my  fathor  during  the  70*  s.  He  became  treaeurer  of  the 
Company  and  was  a thorough  accountant  and  well  acquainted  with 
tlxo  methods  for  keeping  trad:  of  tho  expenses  and  costs  of  doing 
b sinoss.  He  laid  tho  foundation  for  what  gradually  grew  into  the 
ciontific  accounting  and  cost  systems  later  advanced  by  Hr.  A*  F, 
111,  ••.  . or  Barrington.  Mr.  Red- 

field  also  drew  up  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  on  which 
my  father  spent  a great  doal  of  time,  and  which  finally  developed 
into  an  elaborate  system, 

n important  division  of  the  work  was  organized  - much  Inter 
tlxan  r,  Rodfleld*  s tino  - for  the  handling  of  labor,  a complex 
matter  involving  many  trades,  much  common  labor,  and  a great  shift- 
ing of  production.  As  our  business  was  largely  tlxo  supplying  of 
steam  fitters  and  plumbers,  tho  demand  was  light  from  tho  first  of 
December  until  well  into  the  Spring,  tho  big  swell  coning  on  in 
tho  sum sr  and  autumn,  preparing  buildings  for  tlxo  winter. 

Tlxe  Crane  Company  had  its  own  system  of  inventory.  In  tlxe 
annual  inventory  taken  on  the  first  of  January,  all  materials  were 
ontorod  on  the  basis  of  tho  lowest  coat  over  measured  by  each  par- 
ticular kind  of  goods;  for  example,  pig  iron  might  be  soiling  at 
tho  time  of  inventory  for  thirty  dollars  a ton,  but  if  at  one  time 
it  had  sold  for  eight  dollars  a ton,  all  pig  iron  on  hand  on  tlxo 
first  of  January  was  inventoried  at  eight  dollars  a ton.  As  a 
result  of  this  austoro  method  of  inventory,  as  well  as  a theory 
that  tlxo  loss  goods  cax  hand  tlxo  first  of  January,  tlxo  less  ex- 
pense it  would  bo  to  make  tho  inventory,  and  tlxe  still  further 
desire  on  tlxe  part  of  overy  manager  of  a branch  house  or  of  a de- 
partment to  nalio  as  good  a showing  as  possible,  both  ordors  and 
stock  tended  to  shrink  to  tlxo  lowest  possible  point  beginning 
about  tbs  first  of  Hoveraber,  The  result  of  this  process  was  bad 
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In  several  ways.  It  meant  the  letting  off  of  non  ns  winter  was 
coning  on,  just  whan  the,  nost  noodod  their  wages;  It  no  ant  losing 
several  months  of  the  host  kind  of  working  v/oathor  at  a t ime  when 
labor  was  abundant;  and  It  no  ant  opooding  up  In  the  summer  tine 
to  got  ready  for  the  autumn  business,  when  labor  was  In  great 
demand  for  building  projects  and  agriculture,  and  working  conditions* 
espooially  In  tho  foundries,  wore  very  hard.  This  great  shifting 
of  labor  also  meant  low  production  and  much  bad  work  when  the  new 
gangs  bad  to  bo  broken  in  In  the  spring.  o went  about  this  pro- 
blem in  sovoral  ways . I persuaded  my  father  to  change  tho  ond  of 
tho  fiscal  year  from  tho  first  of  January  to  tho  first  of  December, 
so  that  with  tho  now  year’s  business  wo  would  got  tho  benefit  of 
one  more  v/o rising  month.  In  order  that  the  factories  should  get  up 
to  full  time  early  in  the  wlnt o . , v/o  carried  fuller  stocks  at 
Chicago  over  tho  end  of  tho  year,  and  had  our  branch  houses  put 
in  heavy  orders  to  bo  shipped  early  in  the  year  to  bring  stocks 
up  to  maximum  the  first  of  hay  instead  of  tho  first  of  September 
as  heretofore. 

As  a result  v/e  were  able  to  arrange  our  work  so  that  production 
became  more  uniform  all  the  year  arouru  . o were  able  to  handle  mo® 
business,  to  do  it  more  economically,  and  to  improve  tho  conditions 
of  our  working  people.  One  of  tho  fundamental  rules  followed  was 
to  keep  the  scale  of  wages  up  to  tho  higjb  st  point  In  Chicago.  We 
did  not  allow  anyone  in  any  branch  of  trade  to  pay  a hi  Jjor  wage 
scale  than  tho  Crane  Company.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  about 
tho  excellence  of  the  results  of  this  plan. 

ith  a view  to  furthering  economic  manufacture  piece  work  was 
early  Introduced  into  the  valve  and  fitting  business.  Marly  efforts 
lii  tills  direction  wore  none  too  successful  however,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  go  at  tho  problem  in  a sys tematlc  way.  A now 
accountant  had  come  into  the  business,  a Charles  Barrington, who 
had  real  genius  for  work  of  tills  kind.  He  spent  many  months  look- 
ing over  records,  analyzing  processes,  and  finally  laid  out  uniform 
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scales,  Before  ha  ogan  Ills  .-eric,  I emphasized  the  nocosslty 
of  great  oare,  for  I wanted  to  have  oar  cyst  on  froo  from  tho 
criticisms  that  lmd  been  made  of  our  earlier  efforts,  and  of 
tho  efforts  of  other  manufacturers,  Bot  r,  Barrington  and  the 
foremen,  who  v;ero  consulted  with  regard  to  rates,  were  told  that 
piece  work  rates  when  established  would  under  no  circumstances 
be  cut,  no  matter  how  much  money  the  non  made;  that  the  only  way 
such  rates  could  be  changed  would  be  to  have  thorn  advanced,  /if tor 
a reasonable  trial.  If  a wage  rato  was  found  to  be  out  of  line 
with  others,  it  was  advanced,  but  no  rate  was  out  unless  thoro 
was  some  change  in  tho  method  of  rannufaotur  . 

Curing  the  yoars  of  rapid  progross  in  tho  Crano  Company,  I 
had  a close  and  valuable  friendshi  with  hr.  Ton  Griffin  of  tho 
Griffin  heel  orks.  he  was  a rare  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and 
from  time  to  time  gave  no  valuable  suggestions.  Ho  was  remarkable 
in  his  judgment  of  the  trend  of  business,  and  it  was  he  who  first 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  great  advance  in  1899  and  1900  was 
under  way,  e was  also  the  first  person  that  I knew  to  apply 
scientific  metallurgy  to  cupola  practice.  Prom  him  I learned  that 
it  would  bo  quite  possible  to  get  uniform  and  good  raotol  mixtures 
out  of  much  da  eapor  material  than  we  ’/ere  using. 

There  was  not  much  sympathy  around  the  Crane  Company  for  the 
scientific  man,  such  ns  tho  metallurgist,  and  thoro  was  some  dif- 
ficulty at  the  beginning  in  getting  one  installed  and  properly- 
supported.  The  way  was  cleared  romei.Iaat  because  of  the  recpoct 
my  father  had  for  Mr*  Tom  Griffin  as  a prr.otic  1 manager  of  his 
own  business,  and  when  he  was  good  enough  to  agree  to  lot  us  have 
ono  of  his  own  metallurgists,  a hr.  Ford,  who  ha  demonstrated  his 
value  In  the  wheel  .orks,  tho  now  ork  started.  Until  that  tine 
the  foundry  foreman  was  supposed  to  be  a good  judge  of  metals, 

'..hen  tho  pig  iron  was  book  on  up  tho  foreman,  after  ousting  on  eye 
on  the  fracture,  would  guess  that  it  contained  certain  elements 
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and  make  hie  daily  mixture.  lthmagh  expensive  Irons  wore  used, 
tlie  results  nevertheless  wore  not  always  satisfactory,  and  fre- 
quently wo  ran  into  periods  of  hard  iron,  which  meant  breaking 
many  tools,  slowing  down  production,  and  diminishing  the  returns 
from  piece  work. 

In  the  early  days  there  was  supposed  to  bo  in  the  mixing  of 
irons  a groat  deal  of  witch craft.  However,  with  the  advent  of 
the  metallurgist,  the  running  of  the  cupola  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  foreman,  leaving  him  free  to  devote  his  time  to  the 
molding  an'  the  molders.  The  pi'nctlco  became  established  of  de- 
termining mixtures  by  chonic  1 analye  n;  of  affixing  certain  limi- 
tations of  the  elements,  such  as  carbon,  silicon,  and  manganese; 
of  talcing  test  pieces  at  short  intervals  during  the  pouring  and 
of  changing  the  mixture  according  to  the  indications  of  those  test 
pieces.  Soon  we  'were  able  to  get  away  from  the  high-priced  pig 
irons  and  incroase  tiie  use  of  scrap  iron,  while  hard  iron  disap  eared 
entirely  from  tho  works.  At  the  same  time  wo  obtained  more  uniform 
results  than  before. 

Tho  greatest  change  took  place  in  lie  malleable  -works  whore 
wo  had  believed  it  necessary  to  use  the  most  expensive  charcoal 
iron  almost  exclusively.  .Mrst  we  wont  into  the  cofco  irons  which 
were  much  cheaper,  and  finally  we  began  to  use  scrap  iron  to  a 
large  extent,  with  tho  product  improving  all  of  the  time.  For  the 
first  two  years  Mr.  Ford  confined  his  attention  to  tho  cupolas  and 
did  not  look  into  the  annealing  stage  of  the  malleable  works.  To 
secure  proper  annealing  it  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  pack  all 
tho  hard  iron  in  a bed  of  iron  scales,  and  it  was  also  supposed  that 
those  scales  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  result.  Tho  fittings, 
after  being  packed  in  this  way,  wore  thon  subjected  to  a high  tem- 
perature in  ovens  for  a week. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  scales  there  was  likewise  a good  deal 
of  witchcraft.  They  had  to  be  got  up  in  a particular  way  after 
they  hod  cone  out  of  the  annealing  ovens,  and  livened  with  sulphuric 
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acid.  In  order  to  put  then  In  tho  proper  state  for  the  next 
annealing  >rocess . 

Tills  cult  had  boan  going  on  for  years,  when  one  day  a iaan 
came  Into  the  office  and  int  reduced  hlmsolf  as  a malleable  worker, 
saying,  "Mi*.  Crane,  I’ve  discovered  a secret  in  malleable  work 
that  is  valuable.  It  cannot  bo  patented  but  I can  t 11  you  what 
the  secret  is,  nd  I want  to  make  you  a proposition. 

I asked  him  what  it  was , and  lie  replied,  "After  I toll  you 
the  secret  I want  you  to  try  out  what  I propose,  find  if  it  does 
what  I know  it  will  do,  after  three  months  of  experiment,  I want 
you  to  ive  me  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  if  you  fool  that  the  so- 

t 

cret  is  worth  that  much  money.  I am  so  confident  of  the  value  of 
my  secret  that  I leave  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands. 

I said  that  I thought  tho  proposal  a fair  one  and  asked  him 
to  toll  me  his  secret.  He  then  explained  that,  despite  all  the 
superstition  so  universal  in  the  malleable  business,  about  Iron 
scales  in  annealing,  hey  v/ore  of  no  use;  that  cimplo  lake  sand 
was  just  as  good.  He  proposed  that  I make  tho  trial.  The  trial 
was  made  and  the  fittings,  coming  out  of  the  annealing  ovens  after 
lying  in  a bed  of  sand.,  wore  just  as  thoroughly  annealed  as  the 
iron-scaled  ones,  and  wore  much  superior  in  appearance,  having 
a really  beautiful  surface.  It  became  clear  that  as  there  was  no 
chemical  Change  duo  to  the  oxido  of  iron  in  the  scales,  as  had  boon 
assumed  before,  no  bedding  of  any  kind  was  necessary;  that  both 
tlio  work  of  handling  tho  bedding  and  tine  extra  heat  required  for  it 
at  overy  annealing  wore  also  unnecessary.  Tho  next  experiment  was 
to  put  in  fittings  -without  any  bedding  at  all,  and  those  also  came 
out  perfectly  anneal od.  This  little  discovery  so  changed  the 
procose  that  we  wore  able  to  shorten  the  time  of  annealing  materi- 
ally and  reduco  the  amount  of  oil  used  in  hooting  tlio  furnaces. 

The  value  of  the  little  man’s  secret  was  abundantly  justified,  but 
he  never  appeared  again  and.  I have  no  idea  what  happened  to  him. 

In  the  development  of  tho  metallurgical  part  of  our  business 
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wo  nndo  a remarkable  find  in  a former  Russian  revolutionist,  Ivan 
Bregowskl,  who  had  spent  so,®  years  In  a remote  corn  or  of  Clboria 
as  a political  prisoner ; his  wife  had  taught  our  childron  French 
and  was  also  my  first  Russian  toachor.  hen  Bregov;slci  load  served 
his  time  in  Iberia  and  was  free,  he  onrao  to  -merlon,  ho  was  a 
thoroughly  trained  chemist  but  had  worked  mainly  in  sugar.  How- 
ever, he  secured  a position  in  the  metallurgical  department  of  the 
Illinois  btool  Company  and  in  duo  time  bocnm©  a good  iron  and 
steal  chemist,  I saw  him  from  timio  to  tino,  and  v;hon  tho  Gotro- 
grad  plant  was  set  up,  as  a result  of  our  arrangements  with  tho 
estinghouse  people,  Bregawski  was  soloctod  to  take  charge  of  the 
metallurgical  department.  He  soon  got  into  our  processes  anc  not 
only  bocouio  a useful  sotallurglst,  but  understood  much  about  our 
molding  operations.  ;is  wife,  however,  refused  to  return  to  Russia, 
and  we  finally  brought  Bregowskl  back  to  inerica.  Hy  father  was 
interested  in  the  processes  of  the  Ural  Iron  . orks  for  making  Iron 
statuary;  Bregowskl  mado  a trip  back  to  Russia  and  learned  how  tho 
statuary  was  made  so  that  we  wore  able  to  duplicate  it, 

with  the  increasing  pressure  of  temper  turos  in  steam,  it  be- 
come evident  that  wo  would  have  to  go  into  stool  casting,  a new 
and  difficult  art.  Many  stool  costing  ventures  in  merles  had 
failed,  but  I knew  that  in  Germany  the  art  was  well  understood. 

About  that  time  I discovered  a good  German  engineer,  a LIr.  Miller, 
who  was  established  at  Berlin  as  a represent  tive  of  the  orthing- 
ton  Pump  Company,  I co  . ami  cat  ed  with  him,  asked  him  if  ho  could 
help  us  In  our  problem  of  making  stool  valves  and  made  a salary 
arrangement  with  him  whereby  lie  would  report  to  mo  from  time  to 
time  any  Gena  an  developments  that  night  bo  useful  in  our  business. 
After  solos  time  he  reported  tliat  ho  knew  where  steel  valves  were 
being  wall  made  and  thought  he  could  arrange  for  uc  to  learn  the 
art.  As  Bregowskl  apoko  Go  ma  , he  was  chooon  to  go  on  the  mission, 
and  was  started  along  two  months  alio  ad  of  the  time  when  I planned 
to  make  one  of  my  journeys  to  Russia. 
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hen  I arrived  In  Berlin,  I found  that  BregowskI  was  well 
established  at  a stool  plant  that  made  the  host  kind  of  stool 
valves,  and  was  being  treated  like  a mouiber  of  tlx>  family,  In  ills 
usual  alert  way  ho  had  made  a discovery  about  nickel  stool  that 
was  hi  portent  for  our  orl:  and  will  oh  had  boon  troubling  us,  he 
neodod  nickel  steel  for  our  valve  stems  and  liad  gradually  been 
increasing  tiie  percentage  of  nickel,  but  tiie  metal  became  so  iiard 
whon  we  reached  ten  porcont  that  wo  could  not  out  it,  BregowskI 
had  learned  that  by  running  the  nickel  up  beyond  fifteen  percent 
it  beoamo  sof  t lo,  Bregowski  made  an  arrangement 

with  a German  steel  engineer  who  had  worked  out  a converter  suit- 
able for  our  business,  brought  him  over  to  America,  and  in  a year 
we  wore  well  established  in  the  business  of  retaking  steel  valves 
and.  fittings. 

As  the  business  grew,  it  became  evident  that  our  v rk  was 
not  divided  in  tire  right  way  for  ur poses  of  manage  nnt . o had 
a number  of  buildings,  oacli  urtdor  a superintendent  of  whom  know- 
ledge was  required  for  both  foundry  and  mechanical  processes.  It 
seomod  as  though  the  wholo  thing  should  be  siiiftod,  with  one  sup- 
erintendent for  all  the  foundry  processes,  who  her  cast  iron, 
malleable  iron,  brass  or  stool.  One  day  a wise  old-timer,  later 
Botham,  one  of  tiie  best  of  the  old  foundrynon,  i iude  Lin  interesting 
suggestion  that  BregowskI  be  given  charge  of  all  the  foundries, 

I had  tallied,  to  my  father  about  a new  division  of  responsibility, 
and  when  I proposed  Lhat  Brogowski  be  made  superintendent  of 
foundries  and  added  that  tiie  suggestion  had  come  from  ’eter  Botlian, 
whoa  my  father  esteemed  and  trustod,iiO  at  once  accepted  the 
suggestion. 

He  had  come  to  prize  BregowskI  highly,  saying  at  one  time,  I 
don't  understand  just  how  wo  ha  gened  to  run  across  so  good  a -tanl' 

All  tiie  foundrynon  fell  into  lino  with  the  new  arrangement. 

It  was  a valuable  step  ahead,  for  in  every  foundry  now  ideas  wore 
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constantly  being  worked,  out  which  were  .Important  for  the  other 
foundries  to  get  ns  soon  as  possible,  and  under  the  old  plan  of 
separate.  Isolated  units,  with  no  communication  orti  always  a 
certain  amount  of'  Jealousy,  suca  progress  was  not  easily  obtained, 
hilo  I was  working  in  tho  machine  shop  I discovered  thore 
a young  mechanic  by  the  nomo  of  -oollttle , who  Im  res  rod  no  as 
h.-.vlng  con;  Idornblo  genius  and  power,  I sug  osted  to  my  father 
tliot  he  be  made  forma  of  the  erocting  gang,  lie  noon  demons- 
trated ills  ability  and  rose  rapidly  in  the  organization.  He 
possessed  real  mechanical  gonius  ami  ooura  o for  male  in  g bold  de- 
cisions and  changes,  together  with  unusual  executive  capacity  - 
a rare  comb lna  ion,  Although  tho  decisions  ho  made  from  time  to 
time  wore  quite  revolutionary,  he  was  always  ready  to  back  them 
by  any  amount  of  hard  work  against  constant  incredulity  on  a he 
part  of  the  other  mechanics.  This  brought  him  into  many  conflicts 
with  both  young  and  old,  which  ho  mad©  no  effort  to  avoid,  and  as 
some  of  tho  old- timers  and  the  old.  process  s had  become  almost 
sacred,  ho  had  frequent  disagreements  with  ny  father,  who  always 
had  misgivings  about  him. 

His  most  revolutionary  scheme  was  in  connection  with  the 
foundries.  -o  c no  to  tho  conclusion  that  they  were  wasteful,  and 
that  thoro  was  a r at  deal  of  unnecessary  hard  physical  work. 

Ho  began  to  install  various  mechanical  contrivances  hat  lightened 
tho  load  of  tho  foundryman  and  materially  increased  the  output , 

Ho  developed  tho  first  mold-carrier  system;  carriages  wero  kept 
passing  immediately  behind  the  mo  Id  era  and  as  soon  as  a flask  was 
finished  the  mo Id or  turned  around  and  put  it  on  the  carrier,  which 
convoyed  it  to  a place  where  the  molten  Iron  could  be  poured  into 
it  conveniently.  The  sand  sifting,  which  was  also  a matter  of  much 
hard  work,  was  arranged  mechanically;  the  sand  was  brought  in  con- 
veyors directly  over  the  mold or' s box,  saving  the  effort  of  shovel- 
ling, sifting  and  ton  oring.  These  revolutionary  departures  had  a 
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hard  tin©  getting  under  way*  The  old-time  found  rynon  viowed  then 
with  distrust  mad  wore  not  disposed  to  give  then  a fair  trial, 

Tho  carrier  installation,  which  had  boon  very  expensive,  was 
working  so  badly  after  sovoral  months'  experiment  ttxat  ray  father 
wanted  the  whole  thing  taken  out.  I had  been  away  and  hammed 
to  return  to  town  at  that  tine.  Doolittle  told  no  of  ray  father's 
decision,  but  loo  was  confident  that  he  could  make  the  carrier 
syston  succeed  if  he  could  soloct  his  own  non.  Father,  on  ny 
urging,  consented  to  let  Doolittle  see  what  he  could  do  with  it. 
Doolittle  was  not  a foundrynan  hiras  If,  and  the  new  plan  was  un- 
like anything  the  other  foundryaon  had  over  known,  but  he  took 
several  non  in  whom  he  had  confidence  and  who  had  confidence  in 
him,  livod  on  the  job  for  sovoral  months  until  tire  system  really 
began  to  yield  the  results  that  lie  had  ho,  ed  for.  Thus  a new 
principle  in  foundry  practice  c me  into  uso. 

There  was  much  to  learn  and  unloam  about  the  nev;  processes 
which  took  a generation  to  master,  hrou  :h  the  nochanicnl  ability 
of  Doolittle,  the  metallurgical  skill  of  Ford  and  Brogowski,  and 
the  foundry  gonius  of  a foreman,  Eugene  wraith,  run  y processes  that 
had  come  down  through  tho  agos  wore  shovm  to  bo  useless.  Eugene 
Smith  was  one  of  those  raro  foundrynan , who  lenew  his  art  through 
and  through,  kept  an  open  mind  and  was  always  willing  to  look  things 
squarely  in  tho  faco.  Hot.  only  his  knowledge  of  his  art,  but  Ms 
raro  spirit,  patlonco  and  industry,  n do  him  one  of  tho  most  useful 
non  wo  ovor  had;  ho  war  also  an  os teamed  and  beloved  noighbor  - the 
finest  kind  of  an  American  cltiaon. 

In  the  development  of  tho  nev;  molding  processes,  a remarkable 
nan  named  Christophorson  oano  alon  who  showed  a genius  for  adap- 
ting the  patterns  and  tho  molding  presses  to  tho  now  processes, 
re  was  resourceful,  devoted  and  offoctivo. 

With  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  business,  we  had  much  the 
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same  experience  *ft  cestinghouso,  In  constantly  needing  men  to 
direct  tho  various  o ..'tons  right  up  to  the  top.  It  ypxB  one  of 
the  wise  remarks  of  Ton  Griffin  tliat  a good  place  to  look  for  men 
of  tliat  kind  was  in  tho  gang  having  to  arge  of  the  nachinory  repairs? 
especially  when  a roan  could  bo  found  who  not  only  had  the  mechani- 
cal genius  to  keop  the  machinery  at  the  top  point,  but  showed  judg- 
ment in  the  way  he  handled  his  gang  and  controlled  expenses.  It 
was  a most  valuable  hint,  for  it  helped  mo  to  find  men  right  in 
our  own  organisation  capable  of  the  widost  responsibility.  As 
tho  Crane  Company  grow  rapidly,  there  were  many  new  pix>blems  of 
organisation  continually  coming  up  for  which  we  had  no  exp  oil  enoe, 
and  it  sooned  wise  to  secure  men  from  the  outside  along  the  nevr 
lines. 

One  of  our  competitors  with  whom  wo  had  had  diffi©  Ity  in 
our  earlier  days  was  the  .alv/orth  Company  of  Bosto  n.  hen  I was 
on  my  wedding  journey  in  Denver  I happened  to  see  something  of  r. 

dr/ard  C.  orcoster,  who  was  traveling  tho  western  territory  for 
that  company.  He  seemed,  an  attractive  young  man  and  1 inquired 
about  him  among  th  people  in  our  trade  in  Denver.  As  they  all 
spoko  highly  of  Ms  character  and  knowledge  of  Ills  business  it 
was  arranged  that  lie  should  come  to  tho  Crane  Company  as  secretary 
in  charge  of  a sales  organisation,  he  brought  fresh  ideas  into 
the  Company,  began  to  build  up  a regular  sales  organization,  and 
was  vory  successful.  After  so  © ten  years  of  valuable  sorvico 
he  loft  us  and  finally  been  le  one  of  the  leading,  men  in  the  sales 
organization  of  the  united  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Our  experienco  in  the  olovator  business  had  taught  us  that 
selling  is  an  art  ntlroly  apart  from  the  actual  thing  sold,  and 
feeling  that  it  was  important  to  briip  into  our  business  ideas 
from  entirely  dlfforont  kinds  of  business  in  which  tho  art  of 
soiling  and  buying  had  been  highly  developed,  I induced  Mr.  go 
L.  or oman,  a brilliant  young  dry  goods  salesman  in  Chicago,  to 
coma  to  us  as  r.  orcoster's  successor.  In  a few  months  ho  had 
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grasped  the  necessary  teohni  uo  and  had  freshened  up  the  whole 
soiling  side  of  the  Crane  Company  business.  I remember  one  little 
note  of  his, 

hen  wo  load  too  siuch  pipe  on  hand,  ns  often  occurred  late 
in  the  autumn  at  the  end  of  tho  soason,  It  had  always  been  the 
custom  to  cut  tho  price,  but  ho  said.  That's  not  tho  way  to  handle 
tho  situation.  You  lose  nonoy  and  It's  ineffective.  Tho  tiling 
to  do  is  to  advance  the  price." 

c-  prico  war.  advanced  and  the  pipe  ...  . Ij  disappeared. 

o had  a similar  experience  with  buying.  In  the  earlier  days 
when  our  business  was  small,  practically  everyone  around  the  place 
went  out  and  bought  tiio  tilings  wanted.  This  of  course  was  wasteful 
./hen  the  business  got  beyond  a oertain  stage,  but  every  urn  had 
his  favorite  place  where  lie  did  Ills  buying  and  protended  that  only 
that  particular  source  coul  provide  him  with  hat  lie  needod.  There 
was  difficulty  in  establishing  it,  but  the  first  year  of  organ- 
ized buying  fully  justified  tho  salary  we  had  to  pay  the  purchasing 
agent.  found  a first-class  man,  dr.  Frank  Mulcahy,  who  had 
had  charge  of  the  buying  for  tho  Chicago  or Id's  Fair,  after 
having  been  assistant  buyer  for  tho  Doering  arvostor  Company, 

Ho  was  an  expert  in  Ills  lino,  having  had  all  kinds  of  matters, 
groat  and  small,  in  hand  and  being  a good  judge  of  markets  and 
opportunities.  Especially  did  he  handle  in  a masterful  way  the 
whole  fast  rise  of  1899  and  1900. 

My  father  sometimes  had  misgivings  about  the  now  men  and 
processes,  especially  in  ro  srd  to  selling,  which  often  seemed 
to  involve  maneuvors  bordoring  on  trickery,  which  he  could  not 
tolorato. 

One  day  when  something  of  tills  kind  was  boing  discussed, 
ho  said.  Now,  Charlie,  I don't  want  any  damn  smart  men  in  our 
business.  e’ll  get  along  qulto  well  as  wo  are  going,  by  just 
using  men  who  aro  sound,  honest,  good  Yorkers . 

•hen  I first  wont  into  tho  Crane  Company  fcana  go  sent  thero 
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wore  r.®ny  practices  In  vogue  in  the  business  world  that  war© 
nor©  or  loss  Irregular  but  so  usual  that  no  many  people  were  con- 
cerned about  thorn*  It  was  quite  oix  son  practice  to  buy  purchasing 
agents,  snail  and  largo,  of  businosa  enterprises,  of  municipali- 
ties, of  states,  and  oven  the  Federal  Government.  Years  lator 
when  I had  to  act  ns  trustee  in  the  settlement  of  a businosa  that 
dealt  entirely  with  municipalities,  I learned  that  eighty- five 
percent  of  tho  business  was  obtained  by  corrupt  methods.  My 
father  loved  his  business  lilco  a child,  and  wan  concerned  that 
no  practice  or  action  should  get  into  It  that  vms  not  of  tho 
highest  quality.  Even  hon  the  business  was  small  and  father 
was  poor,  lie  would  not  compromise  with  his  principles . For  years 
ho  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Government  work,  o was  proud 
of  the  fact  that  although  tixe  business  had  become  successful,  it 
had  boon  built  up  by  the  strictest  sort  of  honorable  business 
methods.  Jio  had  a cloar-cut  perception  of  the  difference  between 
sharp  practice  and  business  shrewdness  and  from  time  to  time  ho 
worked  over  his  ideas,  incorporating  thorn  in  tho  Company1 s book 
of  rules.  I will  quote  two  paragraphs,  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
trend: 

: The  President  is  particularly  desirous  that  all 
salesmen  of  tho  Company  shall  have  tholr  attention  colled  to 
tho  unwisdom  of  sharp  practice  of  any  kind  in  dealing  with 
ousto:x>ro  of  this  Company  or  with  competitors, 

bharp  pract  co  is  often  mistaken  for  business  shrewd- 
ness by  those  who  have  not  taken  sufficient  thought  to 
ascertain  the  ethics  of  business  and  aro,  therefore,  undor 
tho  So.  ression  that  tho  basis  of  business  is  talcing  ad- 
vantage of  ignorance  or  guiloloscnoss,  when  as  a matter  of  fact, 
no  groat,  continuously  successful  business  lias  boon,  nor  can 
bo,  conducted  on  such  linos,  tho  true  basis  of  business 
being  mutual  advantage. 

In  the  Cram  Company  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  all  of 
the  men  who  contributed  in  various!  measures  to  Its  advancement  for 
in  the  atmosphere  of  friendly  rivalry,  cooperation,  industry  and 
thrift  created  by  ray  father  new  and  valuable  ideas  were  coning 
forth  daily.  This  spirit  in  tho  Crane  Company  was  a rocious 
thing  which  I myself  tried  in  every  way  to  foster  and  maintain. 
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Another  mat  Lor  given  constant  thought  was  the  getting  and 
hooping  of  the  right  kind  of  spirit  in  the  Company  - tho  host  kind 
of  American  spirit  - not  only  of  hard  work,  but  of  cheerfulness 
and  a sense  of  cooperation  in  doing  it.  This  spirit  was  so  pre- 
cious a tiling  tiiat  wo  always  did  everything  to  foster  it.  ith 
a rapidly  growing  business,  provision  could  always  be  made  for  nan 
to  com©  along  as  fast  as  the  capacities  justified,  and  with  thou- 
sands of  non  in  this  mood,  now  ideas  were  springing  up  everywhere 
and  the  men  developing  them  woro  fully  recognized.  For  example, 
in  piece  work,  a bright  young  man  would  often  evolve  some  little 
trick  for  Increasing  Ills  output,  and  every  inducement  ms  given  to 
encourage  such  action.  The  regress  of  a great  manufacturing  in- 
dustry depends  largely  on  the  accumulated  results  of  experiences 
of  tills  kind,  everyono  helping,  evoryone  being  encouraged  to  do  his 
best.  Later  I found  this  spirit  noticeably  absent  from  British 
Industry. 

At  one  time  thero  were  many  little  combinations  in  our  business 
with  agreements  about  prices  and  markets  and  attitudes  toward  labor. 

V/o  had  had  relations  with  some  of  tlioso  organizations  but  I novor 
liked  then,  fooling  that  our  Company  should  bo  entirely  free  to 
manage  its  affairs  In  its  own.  way,  especially  insofar  as  its  atti- 
tude toward  labor  was  concerned.  For  some  time  the  Company  belonged 
to  an  organization  for  controlling  the  market  in  the  malleable  fit tigs 
business.  The  mechanism  was  very  simple  and  thero  was  an  agree- 
ment about  prices.  I had  cone  to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the 
other  members  of  tho  organisation  wore  not  dealing  squarely  with 
the  Crane  Company  and  that  tho  Pittsburgh  prices  particularly  woro 
not  maintained.  Our  malleable  business  was  languishing  and  although 
we  had  a capacity  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  a da?/,  we  were  producing 
only  throe  or  four  tons,  so  I resolvod  to  go  to  tho  next  mooting  of 
the  organization  myself.  I told  them  of  our  feelings  about  the 
Pittsburgh  market,  which  was  important,  and  demanded  that  It  be 
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declared  an  open  market.  As  my  father  was  in  California  tho  o her 
members  of  the  organization  thought  that  I had  no  authority  and 
refused  to  make  tho  concession.  I told  them  qulto  frankly  that 
our  Company  could  not  bo  told  to  the  existing  arrangement  and  that 
I proposed  to  do  business  anywhere  and  under  such  conditions  as  I 
thought  advantageous  to  the  Crane  Company.  Thereafter  we  sold  our 
fittings  right  and  loft  and  In  a month  had  our  foundry  running  to 
full  capacity,  with  buainoss  growing  rapidly. 

In  the  same  way  we  refused  to  be  controlled  regarding  the 
local  labor  situation.  urlng  the  panic  of  1G93  wages  became  very 
low,  a common  laborer  getting  as  low  as  ninety  cents  a day,  and  a 
dollar  a day  was  a comion  rate.  It  was  clear  that  men  could  not 
live  on  a dollar  a day  and  rostoro  tto  energy  that  they  exp  endod 
during  that  day.  From  tills  expo  lonce  I began  to  understand  tto 
value  of  high  wages,  certainly  wages  enough  to  make  the  workman 
entirely  comfortable  and  fit.  So  tho  rule  was  established,  as  I 
have  previously  stated,  that  tto  Crane  Company  would  always  pay 
the  highest  wages  prevailing  in  Chicago#  covering  between  thirty 
and  forty  occupations.  The  success  of  this  plan  was  nevor  after- 
ward. doubted. 

The  eight-hour  day  was  discussed  for  many  years;  dr.  Ford  used 
it  first  and  found  it  satisfactory.  At  one  tine  when  the  problem 
was  before  us  and  wo  were  producing  too  many  goods#  I had  tho  work- 
ing day  cut  from  ton  hours  to  nine,  but  wo  continued  to  roduco  just 
as  many  goods;  I had  it  cut  to  eight  hours  and  prod 'action  still  con- 
tinued tho  sane;  I had  it  out  to  seven  hours  and  production  was  al- 
most tto  same.  This  proved  in  a convincing  way  that  our  day  was  too 
long  and  we  there  ft  or  established  tho  eight-hour  dry  • 

Another  interesting  exx>erinent  v;as  that  of  keeping  a rocord  of 
production  by  hoir  s.  Tto  first  hour  o the  morning,  production  went 
only  fairly  well;  the  second  hour  it  Improved  greatly;  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  hours  it  was  t its  highest  point#  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth  it  slackened  off.  Those  two  experiments  indicated  clearly 
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that  eight  hours  was  a safe  point  at  which  to  establish  the  work- 
ing day. 

At  one  tine  efforts  wore  being  made  by  certain  promoters  to 
bring  the  valve  and  fitting  business  into  one  company.  o did  not 
want  to  join  such  a combination,  but,  on  the  o ' her  hand,  vro  felt 
that  ho  competition  might  bo  serious . T or  so  je  tl  ie  \re  had  had 
in  mind  the  possibility  of  establishing  an  Eastern  plant.  The 
syndicate  which  was  getting  options  on  our  competitors  had  not  as 
yet  secured  the  laton,  Golo  & Burnham  Company  of  Bridgeport,  Conn- 
oeticut,  s that  city  possocsod  n satisfactory  dl  a to,  ood 
shipping  facilities,  and  an  abundanco  of  good  labofc,  and  as  that 
company  had  the  reputation  of  being  a fine,  going  concern,  wo  de- 
cided to  locate  our  Eastern  plant  in  Bridgeport,  and  try  to  secure 
an  interest  in  this  company,  also  keeping  a key  ooncora  out  of 
tire  combination  that  was  being  formed. 

Vie  found  that  all  the  neribors  of  the  firm  of  Eaton,  Cole  & 
Burnham  warQ  long  in  , mid  having  no  successors  in 

thoir  families  they  wore  willing  to  consider  an  arrangement  which 
began  with  a partnership  to  be  terminated  by  a sale  under  certain 
conditions.  Ixile  the  partnership  continued  wo  were  always  on 
excellent  terns  and  the  development  of  tire  now  company  moved  along 
in  an  orderly  way.  ;o  secured  a large  tract  of  land  in  Bridgeport 
with  both  water  and  rail  com  unicutions , and  gradually  evolved  a 
fine  new  plant  on  quite  modern  linos.  Having  had  ex  er lance  with 
a rapidly  growing  business,  wo  know  it  was  necessary  to  work  out 
a plan  not  only  to  take  core  of  the  current  business  but  to  double, 
triple  find  quadruple  it,  and  still  have  an  orderly  flow  of  material 
through  the  plant  at  all  times.  That  had  not  been  well  worked  out 
before,  but  it  was  so  successfully  done  in  the  Bridgeport  plant 
that,  later  when  v;e  designed  the  new  and  larger  plant  in  Chicago, 
this  basic  principle  \ras  still  further  developed.  The  Bridgeport 
buildings  wore  a good-looking  lot  of  engineering  buildings,  but  I 
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felt  that  if  wo  could  put  some  thing  in  the  do  sign  that  would 
give  the  thous  nds  of  workman  going  in  and  out  of  that  plant 
every  day  a little  tin* 111  of  pleasure  as  they  looked  at  the  build- 
ings, it  would  bo  worth  while.  I took  tho  plans  to  Douls  Sullivan , 
a Chicago  architoct,  who  I thought  would  like  a problem  of  this 
kind  to  work  out,  and  said  to  him,  'These  ore  engineering  build- 
ings and  the  dimensions  havo  all  been  worked  out,  but  they  have 
the  hard  features  of  an  engineering  design.  I wont  you  to  take 
the  drawings,  leaving  the  dimensions  just  as  they  are,  and  give 
them  the  architectural  note.  It’s  an  industrial  concern  and  I 
don't  want  them  to  bo  anything  hut  industrial  buildings,  but  I 
want  them  to  be  tho  boat  looking  industrial  buildings  possible." 

It  was  really  remarkable  what  beauty  lie  put  into  those  hard 
looking  buildings  by  just  changing  the  angle  of  the  roof,  the  form 
of  tho  windows,  and  solecting  the  right  color  for  the  brides  and 
trimming. 

My  long-time  friend,  John  I . Freeman,  tho  famous  engineer, 
was  interested  in  this  plan  and  said,  n hat  a pity  it  is  that  some 
of  our  big  engineers  haven't  had  the  inspiration  to  do  this  same 
sort  of  tiling. 

Afterwards,  in  building  the  now  plant  at  Chicago,  we  followed 
the  sane  principle. 

During  one  of  my  conversations  with  Ton  Griffin  in  which  I ex- 
tolled tho  qualities  of  tho  now  plant  under  construction,  he  made 
one  of  his  wise  observations  about  the  value  of  on  old  plant  and  on 
old  o ganizatlon  which  su  erficially  nigh  not  appear  effective. 

A plant  that  has  been  built  up  by  a poor  man  with  a knowledge  of 
Ills  art  and  a gift  for  management  lias  something  of  rare  value  which 
is  difficult  to  incorporate  in  a now  plant,  no  matter  how  oil  con- 
ceived or  how  well  backed  by  money.  An  old  plant,  under  the  driving 
force,  sharp  eye,  and  managing  genius  of  the  builder  of  tho  business 
gets  into  Iiabits  of  hard,  watchful  work  and  austere  discipline  that 
last  for  years  afterward,  and  many  a tumbledown-looking  plant  con- 
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tlnuos  to  bo  prosperous  when  it  lags  far  bohind  the  mechanical 
standard  of  the  art.  o had  such  a plant  in  our  old  pipo  mill , 

. which  ran  along  for  years  always  making  money  although  it  was  badly 
situated  and  poorly  oquip.od.  e found  another  such  institution 
when  wo  bought  the  old  and  apparently  worn-out  Baton,  Cole  & 

Burnham  property,  which  continued  to  thrive . Tho  fino  modern 
plant  that  ire  built  in  Bridgeport,  better  situated  from  a trans- 
portation standpoint,  hotter  equipi^d  and  with  more  modem  machinery, 
was  years  in  balancing  its  budget. 

My  father  had  strong  convictions  of  the  value  of  an  open  office 
in  which  to  do  business;  r,  Marshall  Pin  Id  and  hr*  P.  D#  .amour 
had  tho  same  feeling.  It  was  rather  tiio  western  method  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  Hew  York,  for  in  that  city  everything  possible  was  done 
in  private  offices.  My  fathor  made  it  one  of  the  rules  of  tiio  Com- 
pany that  there  should  bo  no  private  offices,  that  every  tiling  should 
be  done  out  in  the  open  and  tho  manager  accessible  to  anyone  desiring 
to  do  business  with  him.  myono,  evon  the  humblest  workman,  wishing 
to  reach  my  father,  could  go  straight  to  Ms  desk  and  get  full  at- 
tention and  an  immediate  decision.  This  method  of  doing  business 
kept  tho  organization  very  much  alive,  and  it  undoubtedly  influenced 
the  workmen.  My  fathor  also  drilled  everyone  in  the  organization  to 
bo  brief  and  clear  in  what  ho  'lad  to  say,  it©  had  no  patience  what- 
ever with  long,  involved  statements  and  .ado  it  a rule  that  anyone 
who  had  a cortmuni  cat  ion  to  make  with  him  must  pub  all  he  had  to  say 
on  one  sheet,  as  he  v/ould  novel1  turn  a page. 

One  time  when  I found  President  ilson  working  on  some  Involved 
matter  I told  loin  of  my  father's  system  and  lie  smiled  and  said,  olj. 
I*»  for  you r father’s  system!" 

Tho  rosult  of  father’s  strong  conviction  in  tho  mattor  developed 
a system  of  letter  writing  tlr  t made  tiio  Crane  Company  famous  for 
the  best  kind  of  marl can  business  ox  res si on. 
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lay  father  was  always  strong  for  the  discipline  end  educa- 
tional valuo  business  in  preparation  for  life,  including  a 
thorough  grounding  in  tho  trades*  Ho  folt  that  the  habits  ac- 
quired at  school  and  in  tho  colleges  v/oro  loose,  careless  and  un- 
fitting for  tho  severe  ordeal  of  a business  career,  for  under  tho 
strenuous  com  it  ions  of  business  life  one  has  to  work  hard  and  in 
a concentrated  way  ovory  minute  of  t3ao  day  with  standards  held  close 
to  one  hundred  percent,  any  slip  or  mistake  being  checked  up 
sharply. 

One  of  the  happiest  periods  in  tho  history  of  the  Crane  Com- 
pany was  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Uy  father  was  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  all  the  various  managers  who  had  helped  to  carry 
his  load  were  brought  to  Chicago  and  to  Lake  Genova,  where  not  only 
my  father’s  warm  appreciation  of  them  was  expressed,  but  also  their 
admiration  and  ap  reciatlor  of  him.  It  was  a time  full  of  en- 
thusiasm and  affection. 

Uy  father  was  one  of  that  wonderful  lot  of  merioan  business 
men  who  c me  forward  after  tho  Civil  .ar,  founding  tho  great  indus- 
tries, banks,  transportation  systems  and  journals.  Although  they 
wore  strong  fighting  non,  more  or  loss  ruthless  within  thoir  own 
empires,  they  were  often  very  gonial  in  their  outside  relations. 

James  J.  **111  was  one  of  tho  most  delightful  of  them  all,  io  had 
a groat  gift  for  simple  talk,  and  for  tolling  stories  about  his  own 
experiences  in  tho  building  of  the  northwest.  lthough  I was  much 
younger,  I ran  across  him  frequently  and  he  was  always  cordial  and 
inspiring.  I remember  one  conversation  in  which  he  outlined  his 
strategy  of  railroading  which  consisted  mainly  in  getting  hold  of 
valuable  terminal  facilities,  after  which  it  was  a relatively  easy 
matter  to  make  comae ct ions. 

Hr.  . D.  rnour  was  a busy,  ha rdworking  man.  He  had  Ms  desk 
in  tho  center  of  Ms  largo  offices,  whore  ho  could  keep  a sharp  oyo 
on  everyone,  yet  wh one v r I came  there,  lie  always  took  plenty  of  time 
for  me  and  talked  in  the  freest  kind  of  way  about  any  subject  that 
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I brought  forward. 

Mr.  rmour  began,  to  notice  In  one  corner  of  IiIe  office  a 
cleric  attired  In  a rod  shirt  who  was  always  busy  when  he  looked 
that  way.  Mr,  .•  amour  used  to  b ono  nt  the  office  at 

seven  o’clock  in  tho  morning  but  the  rod  shirt  began  to  got  there 
ahead  of  hin  and  was  always  tho  last  to  leave  at  night. 

The  thing  rather  intrigued  hr.  Armour  and  one  day  ho  sent  for 
tho  young  man  and  said  to  him,  " hat  is  this  red  shirt  game  all 
about  and  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself  now  that  you  are 
here?* 

It  seems  to  have  worked,"  said  the  young  man,  for  It  has  had 
the  offoct  of  attracting  your  attention.  If  I were  dressed  just 
like  all  tho  other  dorks  you  never  would  have  noticed  no.  Now 
that  you  have,  I should  like  to  say,  Mr.  rmour,  that  I think  I ora 
oapablo  of  much  bettor  work  than  I am  now  doing  and  whenever  you 
have  a new  problem  to  work  out  and  no  one  in  particular  to  do  It, 
please  give  me  a trial.  I should  like  to  show  what  I can  do." 

hr.  Armour  was  impressed  with  he  originality  and  enterprise 
of  tho  young  man  and  began  to  Ivo  hin  things  to  do  which  h did 
so  well  that  ho  became  one  of  tiro  most  valuable  men  In  tho  Armour 
organisation.  Ho  rose  rapidly  In  the  ranks  and  was  sent  on  var- 
ious missions  to  all  Street  where  he  showed  'he  same  c opacity  for 
selling  himself  and  solving  difficult  problems.  He  became  a direc- 
tor In  tho  First  National  Bank  of  Now  York  and  was  chosen  tho  first 
president  of  ono  of  the  big  industrial  consolidations.  Tills  was 
John  R.  Herron. 

My  relations  were  also  very  cordial  with  Marshall  Field  and 
Levi  . Loiter,  . • business  experience  was  enriched  by  these 

contacts. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  figuros  in  Chicago  at  the  time 
was  John  A*  Valsh.  He,  too,  was  always  cordial  and  although  ho 
was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  of  a terror,  I fro  uently  went  into 
his  bank  and  never  had  anything  but  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
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him.  Once  he  outlined  ho  main  theory  of  his  lifo.  Ho  lovod 
power  and  said  that  to  nciiiovo  tho  strongest  business  position, 
a man  should  have  a bank,  a newspaper,  find  a railroad.  lie  had 
got  hold  of  tho  bank,  which  was  a most  successful  ono,  and  with 
tho  aid  of  Ms  news  aper  was  able  to  drive  bib  corporations  into 
his  bank.  But  in  reselling  out  for  the  railroad  he  overstrained 
himself,  wont  too  far  beyond  legal  limits  (for  ho  was  entirely 
unscrupulous),  was  ovortakon  by  the  lav/,  and  spent  his  last 
years  in  Leavenworth  via an. 

It  was  a time  of  strong  men  of  croaivo  genius,  whose  im- 
pulses wore  so  overwhelming  that  in  order  to  achieve  a dream  some 
of  then,  did  not  hositato  to  vers  top  legal  and  o till  cal  limits;  not 
because  they  liked  to  do  things  that  way,  but  because  they  felt 
that  on  the  whole  the  realising  of  their  droan  was  the  important 
thing.  It  was  this  practice  that  made  the  purifying  of  politics 
so  difficult.  -s  an  evidence  of  tlio  r lent  less  way  In  wMch  these 
strong  norlcana  pushed  their  dreams  to  the  ond  of  life,  I must 
toll  this  story  that  I heard  ono  night  in  the  old  Deutsche  Voroin 
in  Hew  York. 

Annheuso  , the  great  Bt.  Louis  brewer,  was  stricken  and  came 
to  Hew  York  to  consult  nr.  Lange.  On  examination  nr.  x‘;  ngo  found 
that  Annheuser  had  a long-ostabliuhod  cancer  and  advised  on  immed- 
iate operation, 

Annheuser  asked.  If  I have  an  opor  tion,  how  long  will  I 
live?" 

•r.  Lange  answorod.  You  ough  to  live  a year. 

"And  if  I don’t  havo  an  operation,  how  long  will  I live?" 
asked  Annheuser, 

"Probably  not  more  than  throe  months,  replied  r,  -^ange. 

'Ohl  said,  nnhouser,  I can’t  finish  my  brewery  In  that 
time,  but  I can  finish  it  in  a year,  so  go  ahead  with  th  o orationl" 

A few  yoars  after  tho  Lcl.inloy  rdministration  I had  a cable 
from  Russia  about  an  important  oil  concession,  and  I went  to  see 
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Lyman  Gaga , President  of  the  Unit ed  Trust  Company,  which  vras 
largely  identif.l  bh  the  Standard  Oil  group,  Ur,  CNt®t  suggested 
that  I coo  !r.  Janos  . Stillman,  president  of  tho  National  City 
ilc»  wMch  was  also  a Standard  Oil  institution. 

The  National  Glty  Bank  was  then  In  a small  building,  in  which 
Ur.  Stillman  had  a tiny  of:  Ice,  a simple  desk,  and  received  no  with 
his  coat  off.  lie  immediately  went  Into  the  natter,  and  finding 
that  I had  spent  some  tine  in  Russia  began  to  ask  no  many  quostions 
about  it.  Am  tho  interview  was  terminating  he  asked  mo  if  I h 
an  engagement  that  evening,  and  finding  that  I had  not,  he  tele- 
phoned. to  Ur,  Gage  and  asked  him  to  meet  us  at  the  Claremont 
taurant  on  ivorrlde  Drive  for  dinner. 

During  dinner,  when  the  champagne  was  brought  on,  r.  Ga  o said, 
"loll,  what  shall  we  drink  o n 

And  Ur.  Stillman  replied,  *X  want  to  drink  to  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  .r,  Crano. 

o had  a delightful  evening  - it  was  in  the  summer  time  - and 
as  wo  drove  away  wo  first  took  Ur.  Gag©  to  as  apartment  and  then 
hr,  Stillman  asked  no  to  drive  along  with  him  and  come  into  Ms 
house.  e got  into  a most  cordial  kind  of  relation  in  a short  tl  m 
and  talked  of  many  things. 

Several  times  when  I proposed  to  go  1b  said.  Oh,  nol  don’t 
go  away.  ,.hon  it  comes  to  sitting  up  nights  I’m  just  as  ood  as 
any  Russian  friend  you  have’. 

It  was  not  far  from  throe  o’ cl  an  1 finally  loft. 

Ho  was  a perfect  mine  of  information  about  all  street, about 
which  I had  known  little  up  to  that  time.  I® re  was  an  important 
o.ll  Street  lawyer,  one  of  the  chief  advisors  of  Ur.  norgaxx,  of  x&x<xn 
I wanted  to  g t on  accurate  picture. 

hen  I inquired  about  him  :r,  Stillnan  asked.  Do  you  really 
want  mo  to  toll  you  about  hlnv !i 

I rolled.  Yog,  please  doi 
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So  lio  began  with  tin©  lawyer’  3 career  at  Groton  and  brought 
him  along  through  the  university  into  Ms  various  oases,  indicating 
where  ho  had  succo  ud  wher  fn.ilo<.  . 'lading  Mr.  Still- 

nan  in  this  n el  low  nood , I began,  to  inquire  about  the  various 
financial  groups  in  oil  Street  and  the  non  conducting  them. 

He  gave  no  picture  after  pioturo  in  so  full  find  die  cr  Inline  ting  a 
fashion  that  always  afterwards  I was  able  to  follow  in  a raoro  or 
loss  consecutive  way  the  processes  of  the  Street . Prom  hat  tine 
on  . and  I HUBS  friends  and  I saw  hin  often  in  Wm 

Yrok  and  in  Paris*  where  he  liked  to  stay,  for  lie  was  fond  of  the 
French  people,  hod  nany  relations  with  them,  and  bad  a las  on  und  r- 
stonding  of  their  politics  and  finance.  fterwards  when  he  retired 
lie  spent  moot  of  ills  tine  in  Paris. 

It  has  been  inspiring  to  meet,  not  only  in  Ane rlea  but  all 
over  the  world,  on  having  fine  hunan  brains,  entirely  untraraneled 
by  fortaal  education,  viio  seamed  to  have  a genius  for  picking  up  as 
tlaey  go  along  what  they  really  needed  to  solve  the  problems  con- 
fronting them.  due  at  ion  can  give  knowledge,  but  it  cannot  give 
judgment  or  creative  power.  These  co  o only  from  lnhoritaneo  and 
experience,  and  the  men  I have  in  mind  carried  no  ineless  baggage 
in  their  mental  train;  quickly  eliminated  unnoooss  ry  things,  so 
that  whatever  they  retained  or  acquired  was  immediately  available 
for  tiie  matter  in  hand;  their  oourago,  imagination,  and  resource- 
fulness led  them  into  la rger  and  larger  enterprises,  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  largo  businesses  and  institutions  that  could  bo  run 
with  00  tivo  ease  by  non  who  could  never  have  created  them. 

It  was  like  founding  any  oth  r empire  or  dynasty,  ily  father  was 
such  arnan;  so  was  J:mos  J.  ill,  John  . .’odcofol'Jsr,  Henry  Ford, 
George  estln#iouse,  horns  . k’lson,  ndrew  Purusoth  and  Aohnet 
es  Genus rl,  who  built  up  a larto  empire  of  self-respecting  folk 
out  of  tho  most  meagre  of  row  materials  - a wretched  population 
on  desert  sands  - certainly  a vast  achievement. 
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. hilo  I was  working  at  tte  trades,  a friend  I had  made  In 
the  outside  world  took  no  to  a meeting  of  the  vorott  Literary 
Society  of  Chicago.  This  ; odLoty  was  compos ed  of  a number  of 
young  men  who  ret  o very  Saturday  night  In  the  be s orient  of  the 
Congregational  Church  on  tiro  west  side  of  Union  Park.  It  was  a 
"red-hot  literary  society  and  no  raoubor  could  accept  any  otter 
engagement  for  nturday  night . Sit  had  boon  conceived  and  organized 
by  two  br otters  by  tte  nans  of  lob  all,  who  woro  born  and  had  tteir 
early  education  in  Boston,  and  they  always  gave  tte  central  note 
to  tte  meetings.  At  every  r.iooti.  i was  road,  .so. ©tines  a 

poem;  tte  regular  journal  was  read  by  its  editor,  and  the  neoting 
always  wound  up  with  a llvoly  debate.  Ttero  wero  tte  usual  two 
members  for  the  affirm  live  side  of  the  question,  and  two  for  tte 
negatlvoj  when  they  finished  tte  debate  was  open  to  tte  house. 

The  Kimball  brothers  always  had  none  thing  to  say  on  ©very  subject 
debated,  and  wore  easy  and  fluent  speakers,  far  advanced  in  the 
art  beyond  tte  other  mockers.  be  all  folt  that  they  ore  tte  most 
proraising  members  of  tho  club  and  would  rise  rapidly,  ufter  grad- 
uating from  high  school,  tte  members  took  up  their  various  careors. 

One  day  I ran  across  tte  younger  Kimball  brother  on  the  street 
and  asked  him  how  ho  was  getting  along. 

r:0h,  very  well,  very  well,  he  answered.  I an  working  for 
sono  fine  pooplo.  Just  roc  ntly  they  advanced  my  salary.  Yes,  they 
are  very  good  to  me,  and  I think  I am  gettir^  along  nicoly. 

I am  glad  to  hear  that*1’  I replied. 

"Yes,  he  continued,  it  goes  wall  enou$i  superficially,  but 
I've  boon  thinking  about  my  job  and  I*vo  ratter  come  to  tho  con- 
clusion that  I'm  not  going  to  givo  up  my  llfo  to  this  kind  of 
business. 

n hat  is  tte  business?"  I asked. 

It's  tte  Wholesale  nocktio  business,  he  replied.  But  when 
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you  bogln  to  think  about  It,  there  Isn’t  any  senso  in  wearing 
neckties,  It’s  only  a mat  tor  of  time  whan  men  wl  : onto  it; 
sure  as  you  livo,  they'll  got  onto  it,  ho  repeated  with  emphasis, 
"suppose  some  man  shoula  start  on  anti-no  aktie  novomont ; the  men 
around  tlio  country  would  being  to  say,  ’Darned  if  I'm  going  to 
blow  may  mora  of  my  money  on  those  useless  tilings  l ’ Then  where 
in  hell  would  the  necktie  justness  bo 'l " Ho  one  could  success- 
fully have  taken  the  negative  to  this  obvious  proposition. 

Kimball  was  fundamentally  right  in  liis  psychology  but  he  had  not 
paid  enough  attention  to  the  chronology.  II©  drifted  out  of  he 
necktie  business  into  all  kinds  of  affairs,  never  being  entirely 
convinced,  and  forty  years  later  was  found  soiling  a special 
canvas  shoo  In  Boston,  is  old  necktie  concern  beoame  one  of  the 
import  an  business  houses  in  Chicago.  How  over,  all  of  hie  life, 
Kiri) all  continued  to  bo  an  oxcellent  speaker  at  all  kinds  of 
business  meetings. 

hile  I belonged  to  the  Everett  Literary  . ocloty  I was  an 
active  member,  and  was  for  ono  season  he  editor  of  its  journal, 
and  also  took  part  in  tin  dobatos.  . t that  ti  e I had  a cousin 
by  tin  name  of  id  Crano  who  llvod  nearby,  ho  was  a lawyer  and 
helped  mo  in  tin  debates  and  in  the  reading,  and  preparation  far 
thorn.  Undor  his  direction  I bee  as  acquainted  -with  tin  works  of 
Jucklo,  John  ctuart  ill,  Locky,  Hume,  acaulay,  Gibbons  and 
Draper,  and  it  was  at  this  ti  :o  that  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
my  future  interest  in  politics. 
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Volition I 

; ffcor  a .groat  deal  of  heroic  good  work  following  the  Chicago 
fire,  tto  city  sank  to  its  lowest  obb  politically,  inch  as  an 
Francisco  did  after  tin  earthquake,  and  Russia  after  tho  first 
days  of  tho  devolution.  It  seems  as  tho  mmon  nature,  after 
rising  to  on  unusually  high  level  of  altruistic  action,  must 
follow  with  a corresponding  serlod  of  depression  and  donoraliza- 
tion.  Certainly  tho  actions  of  the  Chicago  Council  wore  most 
shameless , 

In  the  dayB  of  the  administration  of  Carter  Jar ri son.  Senior,-::-*:: 
politics  readied  tto  lowest  possible  level.  The  attitude  was 
frankly  cynics  1.  ituated  in  a little  alloy  running  between  Clark 
and  Dearborn  Streets,  within  a few  minutes  wall?  of  the  City  Hall, 
was  Billy  Boyle’s  Chop  House.  Billy  Boyle’s  steaks,  chops,  baked 
potatoes  and. beer  were  the  best  In  Chicago,  and  hero  tin  loaders 
of  the  underground  would  fre  uently  not  for  lunch.  Here  on  could 
usually  find  Bike  Be  onald,  the  Demo crat ic  boss  of  the  town  and 
king  of  all  the  gamblers.  He  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
of  tho  time  and  had  charge  of  tho  Criminal  Defense  Blind  which  was 
always  at  the  service  of  any  criminal  who  tod  had  he  misfortune 
to  be  overtaken,  by  tho  low.  This  Criminal  Defense  Food  was  kept 
in  one  of  the  most  in  or  tart  banks  in  Chicago;  hike  McDonald  was 
always  perfectly  at  home  in  ttot  bank,  and  the  president  of  the 
bonk  did  not  res  nt  1, Bo  association.  1 Trade,  the  great  criminal 
lawyer  of  his  time,  could  also  be  Bound  at  Billy  Boyle’s  around 
tho  luncheon  hour, 

I used  to  go  there  now  and  then  with  a friend  who  tod  a valuable 
public  franchiso.  He  had  to  keep  track  of  the  politics  of  the  town 
and  submit  with  more  or  less  good  nature  to  the  blackmail  of  those 
controlling  thorn.  I recall  that  at  one  time  a menacing  statute  was 
being  devised  to  bis  ckmall  his  property  and  ho  tod  to  see  two  or 
three  non  who  were  in  control.  o met  in  a room  over  hike  Mc- 
Donald’s saloon  who ro  ..any  of  those  things  were  settled. 
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The  Mooting  had  come  together,  one  of  the  aid;  men  made  some 
kind  of  remark,  and  m.  firnod’  s lawyer  said,  pleanaatly,  Oh,  that 
reninds  no  of  a story  bout  Lincoln.” 

'’To  hell  with  the  story  about  Lincoln!  responded  the  alder- 
man, who  had  no  time  to  waste.  hat  iro  you  going  to  do  about 
this  stuff?” 

At  the  table  the  rawest  kind  of  ubjocts,  both  politioal  and 
criminal,  were  discussed  in  the  freest,  most  cynical  way  by  those 
men  hose  power  was  unquestioned. 

Finally  a grou  of  citizens  much  like  a western  vigilance 
committee  was  organized  to  clean  up  the  town,  and  a smaller,  more 
modest  organize  ion,  the  municipal  Voters*  League-#-’’-*  was  also 
founded  to  watch  over  the  City  Council.  This  Council  which  had. 
a groat  deal  of  power,  ospeciall.  in  the  giving  of  franchises,  had. 
become  extremely  corrupt,  there  being  not  loro  than  six  honest  men 
in  the  total  assembly  of  seventy. 

At  tMs  time  a man  by  the  name  of  George  E.  Cole,  v&th  a 
small  stationery  bu sines:  , but  entirely  unknown  in  the  political 
orld,  was  ufc  In  charge  of  the  municipal  Voters’  League.  He 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  tie  ost  useful  and  off ective  citizens  that 
Chicago  over  developed.  He  was  of  the  bull-dog  type,  and  burned 
with  indignation  at  the  state  In  which  lie  found  the  city.  He 
attended  every  meeting  of  the  Council,  studied  overy  proposal, 
watched  and  recorded  ever;  vote,  and  when  r candidate  came  up  for 
election,  ho  published  a bulletin  for  the  voters  of  his  ward  giving 
his  own  estimate  of  the  activities  ctf  tic  candid  ate . Mr.  Cole  was 
immediately  recognized  all  ovor  Chicago  as  a genuinely  devoted  and 
wise  citizen,  and  his  orgnniza  ion  soon  came  to  have  in  cnso  in- 
fluence over  the  elections.  Under  his  direction  tlie  Municipal 
Voters’  League  published  a clear  and  definite  account  of  tlie  record 
of  every  aid  orman;  when  new  ion  wore  up  for  nomination,  a thorough 
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investigation  was  .ado  of  each  one  and  a fearless  account  given 
of  his  history,  activities  and  relationships,  '.’hen  just  before 
the  election  a similar  bulletin  vrould  be  given  out  with  r cornen- 
dations  to  tho  electors,  the  recommendations  being  based  entirely 
on  the  candidate’s  qualities  for  ;ublic  usefulness  without  regard 
for  his  political  affiliations,  for  the  Municipal  Votors’  League 
was  made  up  almost  oq.utd.ly  of  Democrats  and  :epublloans.  Sovoral 
times  the  League  supported  Socialists  who  were  superior  in  charac- 
ter to  tile  other  candidates  but  the  Socialists  themselves  cared  little 
for  this  artificial  support. 

hilo  the  campaign  was  on  the  League  continued  active  and  was 
fortunate  in  haviq  the  ontiro  confidence  of  Mr*  Victor  A.  La  'son 
of  tlie  Chicago  .wily  News*  r.  Lawson  not  only  sup  or  ted  the  Lea-iio 
in  every  way,  but  had  it  understood  around  his  offices  that  whether 
he  was  in  town  or  not,  tin  Daily  News  would  be  at  the  service  of 
tho  League  in  any  way  possible;  that  its  nows  columns  and  editorial 
page  would  in  general  bade  up  warmly  any  candidates  approved  by 
the  League*  11  bulletins  wore  published  In  full  by  the  Dally 
News  and  as  it  had  tin  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  town  such 
publicity  greatly  advanced  tho  success  of  tho  League . 

ftor  the  first  election  in  which  the  Municipal  Voters’  League 
took  an  active  part,  the  number  of  honest,  reliable  men  v/as  more 
than  doubled.  The  effective  way  in  which  the  League  managed  Its 
affairs  made  a deep  impression  on  the  town,  and  a number  of  fine 
non  consented  to  bo  drafted  for  its  work.  Those  lew  members  to- 
gether with  tlie  original  group  made  so  solid  a block,  politically 
unprejudiced,  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  throe  years  tho  League 
was  powerful  enough  In  many  Instances  to  prevent  tho  passage  of 
corrupt  measures  and  to  accomplish  definite  constructive  work; 
finally  it  influenced  the  organizing  of  the  Council  and  its  com- 
mittees and  ueh  a way  as  largely  to  benefit  the  public.  The 
whole  movement  was  a r ©markable  revelation  of  tho  power  that  a 
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email,  non-partisan  group*  ap ending  little  mono;/,  can  obtain  under 
denoe  rat 1 c oon di t i on  s . 

I followed  the  actions  cf  tho  . unicipal  Voters'  League  with, 
keen  interest,  made  the  acquaintance  of  r.  Cole  and  the  other 
members.  cut  finall  became  a member  myself.  It  was  an  inspiring 
organization  and  remarkable  political  talent  was  dove  loped  from 
time  to  time  in  unexpe cted  ways  just  as  it  bad  developed  in  ir. 

Cole  who  had  nevor  had  the  slightest  int  orost  in  politics  mi  til 
after  he  was  fifty  years  old..  (I  shall  not  go  into  details  about 
our  mootings  nor  tho  work  in  the  Council,  for  I und  or  stand  that 
the  story  is  being  told  -y  -r.  illina  Kent,  a wise  and  useful 
member  of  the  organize  ion,  who  served  in  the  Council  and  came 
to  see  the  machinery  at  oven  doses*  range  than  I did  and  know 
how  to  interpret  what  lie  saw.) 

The  Municipal  Voters'  League  had  !;o  successful  a career  that 
other  organizations  of  the  sane  kind  were  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  where  tic  re  wero  tic  same  municipal  problems. 

It  was  a difficult  task  for  non  involved  in  their  own  businesses 
to  da vo lop  and  look  after  such  an  organisation.  Sometimes  it  was 
necessary  for  a nan  to  drop  out  and  his  placo  would  have  to  be 
filled  by  a volunteer  of  no  political  experience.  But  tho  town  had 
put  so  much  confidence  in  the  League  and  iv on  it  so  much  support 
in  evory  way  that  there  was  a foeling  of  great  responsibility  about 
its  work. 

The  classes  Interested  in  political  corruption  soon  began  to 
reco  nize  tho  importance  of  the  .on  xie,  and  thorar  olv os  began  to 
organize.  At  that  time  thero  was  on  ablo  pirate,  Charles  S.  Yerkes, 
in  charge  of  the  machinery  of  getting  valuable  municipal  franchises, 
and  as  lie  was  also  non-partisan  in  his  of  forts,  bold  strong  and 
unscrupulous,  our*  task  Increased;  for  Yerkes*  power  reached  every- 
where, not  only  into  politics  but  into  the  barks  and  into  the  press, 
and  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  had  to  run  counter  to  this  vast 
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organization  of  solfldT.  interests. 

In  I became  president  of  the  League  and  Mr.  alter 

L.  Fisher  beoane  s ore tar y.  Loollzing  ttet  one  of  the  basic  needs 
of  the  League  was  to  bo  able  to  put  our  hands  quickly  on  young  men 
trained  In  municipal  affairs,  we  conceived  the  plan  of  founding 
a little  club  where  the  iamb ers  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League 
could  gather  In  an  open  way  to  enlarge  our  unofficial  membership, 
expound  our  plans  and  from  time  to  tine  Invite  various  ran  from 
other  cities  who  had  boon  of  service  to  tell  us  about  their  prob- 
lems and  the  way  they  bad  been  not.  So  we  founded,  the  City  Club, h 
securing  tvo  rooms  over  a German  saloon  where  the  © oking  was  excell- 
ent and  cheap,  one  room  being  used  as  a dining  room  and  the  other 
for  purpos  es  of  mooting, 

Loon  after  we  had  organized,  tlie  Iroquois  Theater  fire  occurred, 
burning  many  people,  including  two  lovely  nieces  of  mine.  e invited 
John  R*  Freeman,  the  foremost  engineer  In  fire  protection,  to  corse 
to  Chicago  to  3tudy  the  actual  technical  conditions  of  the  Iroquois 
Theater,  and  to  draft  a new  municipal  code  designed  to  protect  people 
in  theaters  and  other  largo  assembling  places.  This  action  on  the 
part  of  the  City  Club  showed  how  it  could  bo  definitely  useful  and 
increased  its  prestige, 

Somo  time  later-  wo  invited  Travers  Jerome,  who  had  boon  having 
an  active  and  successful  career  as  istrict  ttorney  of  Now  York, 
to  be  the  guest  of  the  Club.  Ho  was  warmly  ^rocolvod,  became  ac- 
tively Interested  in  our  plans,  and  made  some  helpful  suggestions. 

In  going  around  the  town,  with  his  sharp  oyo  and  rich  expo rlenoe, 
he  boenne  convinced  that  the  police  force  was  exceedingly  lax  and 
probably  corrupt.  He  then  suggested  that  wo  invite  Captain  Pipor, 
a former  array  officer  who  had  become  an  efficient  assistant  chief 
of  police  in  Lew  York,  to  make  m inv  stlgation  of  the  Chicago  forco. 
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Captain  Pipor  arrived  In  town  on  a Saturday,  too  late  to 
got  in  touch  with  his  host,  and  established  himself  in  a little 
hotel  on  Michigan  vonne  and  Pr  nty-thlrd  street . That  evening, 
walking  out  for  his  after-dinner  cigar,  he  saw  the  local  police- 
man emerging  from  tte  saloon  underneath  his  hotel  and  observed 
that  he  was  going  to  make  his  regular  ring  at  tin  center  of  his 
beat.  He  then  watched  the  officer  and  saw  that , after  naking  his 
roport,  lie  in: ©dintely  waited  bade  into  the  saloon  and  remined 
there  during  tho  next  m riocl.  Tills  little  experience  gave  Captain 
Piper  a suggestion  of  the  way  in  which  to  follow  the  police  force 
of  Chicago  in  detail,  and  at  tie  end  of  throe  days,  without  any 
machinery,  lie  had  a definite  picture  of  the  way  every  member  of  the 
force  was  putting  in  Ms  time.  e recorded  what  he  had  seen,  the 
names  of  ti©  officers  were  attached  to  the  records,  and  a public 
roport  was  made,  giving  a dramatic  picture  to  the  pooplo  of  the 
tom  and  quite  a jar  to  tin  Mayor  and  the  police  force.  It  showed 
what  a keen  man,  knowin;  no  tiring  about  the  town,  could  learn  in 
just  three  days.  There  was  no  escaping  the  report,  the  blow  was 
a telling  on,o  and  many  similar  investigations  wore  made  around  ti® 
country.  This  mo tlvxl  of  studying  tho  nolle o force  became  known  in 
iiolitical  language  as  "piper! zing » 1 

The  Ci  y Club  prospered j the  interest  in  it  and  enthusiasm 
for*  its  work,  especially  mong  ti®  younger  men,  was  so  promising 
that  ti®  two  rooms  over  Vogelsang’s  saloon  wore  no  longer  adequate, 
so  we  found  quarters  over  a good  but  inc.  • rtaurant  on  Clark 

treat  between  da>as  and  Jackson  wt roots.  There  we  had  two  floors, 
one  of  which  was  used  for  a restaurant  and  tho  otter  for  lounging 
and  assembly  oxrposes.  The  work  of  both  ti©  unicipal  Voters’ 

League  and  tho  City  Club  came  to  bo  widely  known,  and  various  other 
towns  planned  similar  organisations,  for  they  all  had  mute  the  sane 
problems  as  Chicago.  They  recognized,  tho  fret  tha  the  Chicago 
institutions  wore  the  mother  institutions  and  wo  had  frequont  visitor 
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from  other  places  who  wanted  to  learn  our  teohniue. 

I remo  iiber  at  one  tine  n visit  from  a new  reform  major  In 
Minneapolis  v±io  had  ontored  upon  his  duties  with  conf Id  nco  and 
enthusiasm,  well  supported  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  day 
after  lie  had  established  himself  In  office  he  recoived  a visit 
from  a well-known  man,  the  chief  gambler  of  tho  town,  who  wont od 
to  know  what  the  attitude  of  the  new  reform  raa yor  was  going  to  be 
toward  him  ard  his  friends. 

Of  course  I intend  to  stop  gambling  in  the  town! n said  the 

nay or . 

" ell,'1  replied  the  gambler,  don't  move  too  rapidly*  Let’s 
talk  tills  thing  over.  o know  that  tilings  are  going  to  be  dlffi- 

cult  here  in  ttlnnea  , and  we  are  prepared  to  moot  you  in  a 

friendly  spirit.  You  want  to  have  a good  administration  boro,  ad 
wo  can  help  you,  help  you  very  much. 

" list  do  you  mean?  ashed  the  -ay or . 

And  the  gamble  r replied.  If  you  vdll  give  us  a certain  amount 
of  froodom  here  in  our  affairs,  wo  ill  submit  to  such  restrictions 
os  you  fool  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  your  adninistrat ion; 
orrl  on  the  other  land,  we  can  holm  you  k op  this  town  clear  of  tho 
more  dangerous  criminals,  for  example , you  can  decide^  on  the  kind 
o people  that  we  shall  keep  out  of  our  gambling  houses,  le aving  us 
free  to  do  business  with  the  rest,  e will  honestly  respect  your 
limits  and  at  the  same  time  wo  will  1®  op  track  of  the  criminals  that 
come  to  tovm  and  lot  you  know  abbut  thorn  or  drive  them  out  ourselves. 

"How  can  you  do  that?"  inquired  the  amazed  Mayor. 

"dll,  continued  the  gambler,  dhoti  a new  drininal  comes 
to  town  1©  always  wants  to  find  out  what's  going  on,  £ud  tho  first 
place  lie  goes  to  is  some  gambling  joint.  Hew  we  know  all  these 
people  and  wo  will  help  to  keep  then  out  of  town  in  a much  more 
effective  way  than  any  polico  force  could  do.  You  vdll  have  a succea* 
ful  administration,  people  will  be  grateful  to  b free  from  the  more 
violent  crimes,  :md  you’ll  earn  a name  for  yourself. 
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The  Mayor  replied  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
in  the  story  of  the  gambler  and  that  he  would  have  to  go  ahead 
with  his  business  in  the  regular  way. 

but  the  *0  you  m oft  B»  to  prove  Vtu*  I any*" 

And  the  Payor  ansv/ored,  I don* think  you  can  do  it. 

"••‘11  right,  said  tho  ;r  tbler,  Ifll  make  you  a demonstration. 11 

TJje  next  night  the  Mayor's  house  was  robbed  - all  the  jewelry 
and  silver  taken  out  of  it.  An  h i ocllato  search  was  made  for  the 
robbers  but  not  a trace  of  tno  could  bo  found.  A day  or  two 
afterwards  the  ayor  received  a visit  fro  tho  gambler  oaco  aore. 

Ho  ashed  the  Mayor  how  things  were  going  ncl  the  Mayor 
replied,  "Mot  vory  well. 

:,Aro  you  making  any  headway  with  that  robbery  of  pours* 
asked  ihe  gambler. 

M-o,  answered  the  ayor.  e can' t at  a trace  of  the 
robbers. 

. ould  you  like  to  have  your  things  returned*!  inquired 
tho  gambler. 

•certainly,  ’’  said  tho  iayor.  Certainly! 

That  day  all  the  hayox'1  s things  ware  brought  back  to  his 
house  and  laid  on  the  table. 

At  one  tine,  in  the  Clark  street  quarters  of  tlio  City  Club, 
wo  had  a most  interesting  -.nthering  of  Sire  various  unlclpal 
Voters'  Leagues  in  the  coun  ry,  some  fifteen,  who  wanted  to 
visit  the  mo  tho  r organisation  end  exchange  or.  orlonces.  To 
meeting  lasted  three  days,  and  much  moricar  humor  and  enlighten- 
ing oxporionoo  was  brought  out  during  that  time.  Billy  Kent, 
who  had  a genius  for  lion  -ltnllt,  , was  tho  aer-ter  of  cerononies 
at  our  raeoML  . d did  much  to  create  an  atmosphere  which,  mad 
everyone  fool  t homo,  brlr«i  ;irc  out  tho  freest  kind  of  expression 
iron  oven  tho  most  timid  members.  Everyone  felt  that  the  ex- 
porlenoo  hat  been  a rich  one  end  went  back  to  work  with  a fuller 
understanding  and  at ill  greater  nthneiasn. 
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\ q 00.33  to  the  conclusion  that  way  down  at  the  bottom  of 
every  on©  of  there  Municipal  v.tadhlnes,  controlling  both  crlno  and 
>ubllc  franchises,  was  r,: o sorb  or  of  the  old  Clan  o’  Gaol.  Thoy 
had  thoir  own  organisations  all  over  the  country  ant:  met  fpoquently. 
Later  on  the  financial  companies  interested  in  getting  those  :iuni~ 
cipal  franchises  togofclior,  worked  largely  throu  :ii  this  organiza- 
tion. 

The  ?ln!:orton  family,  descendant e of  tiio  fame  is  ■ ion  in  clinrge 
of  tl»e  Secret  Service  of  the  United  States  during  tiio  Civil  ar, 
wore  our  neighbors  when  I was  a boy.  Billy  Pinkerton,  who  ovon- 
tuolly  took  charge  of  th.o  Chicago  office  of  i 111  an  . Inker  ton 
Sons,  I knew  particularly  well.  o vent  to  tiie  Skinner  cliool 
together  and  I always  had  a friendly  relationship  with  kirn  In 
preparation  fer  Ills  life  work  lie  spent  a long  a ronticeship  in 
visiting  the  various  prisons  of  tho  united  States  and  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  famous  crlixlnolc . hen  lio  was  not  after  tho  1 

in  a professional  way  he  kept  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  It  had 
become  a matter  of  etiquette  for  important  criminals,  on  arriving 
in  town,  to  pay  thoir  first  visit  to  hr.  : inkorton;  if  thoy  came 
to  town  and  did  not  call  on  him  it  was  an  indication  that  they  were 
there  for  tmalneaa  purposes*  'hen  three  ooe  wore  in  trouble 
Billy  y inker  ton  would  always  help  than  end  loud  them  money, 
especially  when  thoy  wore  trying  to  go  straight.  Tho  result  was 
that  ho  always  led  at  his  disposal  tho  friendship  and  knowlodgo 
of  a keen  lot  of  non,  whenever  he  neodod.  tho;  for  professional, 
purposes.  Thus  illy  : Inkorton  red  his  brother  Hobart,  in  Cow 
York,  know  almost  to  the  hour  just  where  to  important  criminals 
were  in  the  -tto  tntes. 

Over  tho  dock  in  his  New  York  office,  Billy  inkorton  had  a 
famous  picture  of  a hold-up  man  in  do.  ii.no  with  a revolver  in  Ms 
right  hand,  directly  menacing  .hoover  behold  Mi.  e usod  to  give 
small  engraved  copies  of  that  picture  to  his  friends,  and  I was  the 
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fortunate  possessor  of  ono.  On©  day  when  I vrar.  talking  to  Billy, 
sitting  directly  undor  tho  picture,  I asked  him  Its  story  and 
this  Is  substantially  what  lie  told  no: 

Shurfcleff  was  ono  o tho  most  desperate  characters  America 
ever  produced.  hen  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  hold  up  a grocery 
store  and  cleaned  It  out.  I on  lie  was  sixteen  lie  broke  into  a 
bank  and  it  was  o no  of  Billy  inkerton*  o first  jobs  to  arrest  him. 
After  Shurtloff  had  servod  his  tine  he  started  tost  and  not  long 
afterwards  storie  r,  began  to  g t around  of  a nan  who  orked  entirely 
alone,  holding  up  trains  and  stage  coaches.  Ills  enter  rlsos  were 
always  hazardous  but  ho  continued  to  get  away  with  than.  One  ti.  le 
ho  wont  into  a famous  garbling  house  In  Hono,  Nevada,  when  it  was 
running  full,  and  qulto  alone  brought  the  lace  to  a standstill 
and  took  away  all  the  money,  Onco  more  Pinkerton  got  after  him 
and  arrested  hln. 

It  happened  at  tho  time  that  a famous  Chicago  criminal  law- 
yer was  passing  through  Hono,  heard  of  tills  bold  adventure,  and 
was  so  impressed  with  It  that  lie  thought,  just  for  the  fun  of  tho 
thing,  ho  would  like  to  defend  Shurtloff,  hen  the  trial  came  on 
various  witnesses  wo ro  summoned . 

Tho  first  v/Itnoss,  after  the  usual  Identifying  questions, 
was  asked,  "You  were  at  tho  gambling  house  that  evening?” 

"Yes." 

"Did  the  accused  got  any  of  your  money? 

"Yos." 

"You  are  a Western  man?" 

"Yes," 

BCarry  a gun?' 

"Yes." 

"Know  how  to  use  It? ' 

"Yea." 

"Had  It  on  you  that  night?" 

"Yos." 
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"Then  xtixj  did  you  lot  this  nan  take  your  raonoy  away  from  you?" 

"Ho  had  the  drop  on  no,'' 

While  this  nay  havo  boon  n reasonable  answer  for  an  Indiv- 
idual nan,  the  lawyer  was  proud  to  seo  the  psyohloal  effect  on 
the  jury,  as  one  witness  after  another  gave  the  sane  onsv/er  - 
that  Shurtloff  had  tho  drop  on  hin.  t last  tho  jury  began  to 
laugh,  an  tholr  admiration  for  shurtloff*  s norvo  so  swayed  than 
that  they  acquitted  himj 

Some  tli'.io  later  a diamond  salesman,  who  had  boon  rather  care- 
less and  attracted  too  nuch  attention  to  hinr.olf  around  Omaha,  was 
follovfod  out  of  the  city  on  an  evening  train  into  Iowa,  hit  over 
tho  head,  killed  and  all  the  dir  lands  t alien  from  hin.  Billy 
Pinkerton  in  ©diatoly  suspoctod  shurtloff,  found  hin  and  arrested 
hin  onco  noro.  Ho  wan  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  for  life* 

Sons  tine  afterward,  there  was  an  election  for  United  States 
senator  tailing  place  in  Iowa  and  a block  of  do  to  mining  votoo 
was  controllod  by  a gambler  in  Omaha.  Efforts  'were  made  by  the 
contesting  parties  to  Influence  the  gambler,  but  ha  would  make 
only  one  condition  - that  Shurtloff  bo  freed.  As  tho  votes  v/ero 
necessary  for  the  election  of  liis  candidate,  and  as  the  gambler 
continued  in  :otonblo  in  his  resolution.  Governor  Shaw  finally 
ardaned  Shurtloff.  the  nan  was  oloctod  but  Governor  Shaw*  s 
political  rooo  .d  as  parnonontly  damaged,  Under  President 
Roos  ovelt  he  bocario  Secretary  of  tho  Troasury,  liad  a din tlngui shod 
careor,  and  was  a presidential  possibility,  but  it  was  thought  that 
his  action  in  regard,  to  Shurtloff  too  soriously  United  ills  quali- 
fications} that  ouch  an  action  could  not  havo  stood  the  searching 
criticism  of  a presidential  campaign. 

"Billy”  Pinkerton  also  told  no  the  story  of  the  Cudahy  kid- 
napping, A young  son  of  Cudahy,  ono  of  the  important  Chicago  moat 
packers,  was  kidnapped  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Onoha,  Billy  in  or- 
ton  was  in  San  Pr  nclcco  at  the  time  and  ills  brother  tobort  was 
in  Hew  York,  They  tolographed  each  other,  Their  telegrams  orossod. 
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but  ouch  ono  had  guoocod  that  tho  work  was  done  by  a certain 
celebrated  criminal,  Pat  Crov/e.  Although  Pat  had  never  done  any- 
thing of  the  Idnd  boforo,  there  was  something  about  tho  operation 
that  caused  both  Pinkerton  brothers  to  mke  the  shrewd  surmise 
that  ho  was  the  only  one  in  that  neighborhood  who  could  have 

dono  the  job.  It  afterwards  turned  out  that  their  guess  had  been 
the  right  one. 

Once  when  I was  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  "Billy" 

Pinkerton  told  no  that  Pat  Shoedy,  tho  greatest  "con"  nan  of 
laic  time,  was  on  tho  boat  and  remarked  that  I might  enjoy 
talking  with  hin.  I have  novor  land  a more  delightful  traveling 
companion;  he  was  rich  in  human  experience  and  had  a fine  person- 
ality. Afterwards  I used  to  see  hi  . from  time  to  tine. 

At  one  tine  an  important  Gainsborough  painting  had  been 
stolen  and  a world  search  was  being  made  for  it.  The  Pinkertons 
wore  appealed  to  and  it  occurred  to  thorn  that  possibly  Fat  Shoody 
could  find  it.  Doth  "at  heady  and  tho  inkortons  understood 
tho  mission.  It  was  a a orting  proposition  and  in  the  course 
of  tine  Pat  Sh  ody  found  the  painting  in  the  bottom  of  a trunk 
in  Philadelphia.  Being  a man  of  penetration  and  intelligence, 
v/ith  a rare  business  sense,  Pat  speculated  on  the  value  of  the 
painting  when  he  saw  it,  and  came  to  tho  onclusion  that  there 
v;as  much  of  his  own  kind  of  business,  confidence,  tied  up  in 
paintings.  He  also  realised  that  the  soiling  of  paint  trigs,  no 
natter  how  large  the  ’ con  element  in  it  night  bo,  vms  a legal 
gone  and  so  differed  from  the  selling  of  11  gold  bricks,"  wliich 
did  not  come  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  But  in  es  once 
the  business  was  the  3ane  and  loo  finally  decided  to  go  into 
paintings.  Hot  only  was  ho  successful  in  this  now  venture  but 
a number  of  his  friends,  who  had  worked  with  him  in  the  other  con- 
fidence" game,  decided  that  tills  new  business  was  also  within  the 
range  of  their  experience,  that  It  was  just  as  profitable,  and 
since  it  could  bo  oarried  on  with  impunity  t.  hey  too  decided  to 
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shift  their  financial  Interests. 

Ky  first  political  campaign  was  In  tho  old  Fourth  ard 
In  support  of  Fra  no  is  ,;alkar  against  Martin  Madden,  who  had 
boon  associated  with  core  of  tho  worst  days  of  tho  Chicago 
City  Council.  Francis  al  or  tree  an  aggressive  young  lav?yer 
and  made  an  active  campaign.  But  Martin  addon  was  an  oM-tiner, 
who  had  dono  many  favors  for  influential  pooplo  and  organisa- 
tions and*  ho  succeeded  in  holding  Ms  place.  There  wore  a good 
many  Jot/s  in  the  ward  who,  when  the  campaign  started,  were 
friendly  to  Mr.  alkor.  . t thoir  head  was  tho  nost  independent 
and  influential  kabbi  in  Chicago,  ho  was  a neighbor  of  Talker, 
had  always  boon  on  friendly  toms  with  hin,  and  promised  to  make 
on  important  speech  or  ovon  to  proside  over  our  principal  meeting. 
A good  deal  was  made  of  this  event  but  after  a wMle  Martin 
Hadden  began  to  boast  around  tlie  ward  that  tabbi  Ilirscli  was  not 
Interested  in  tho  alkor  campaign  and  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  v/ith  fciie  mooting,  k»  on  was  bold  in  Ms  declarations 
I decided  to  see  Kab  i Hiroch  and  loam  whether  or  not  we  could 
depend  upon  him.  Finding  the  abbl  ovnsivo  and  inclined  to  be 
sharp  I,  in  turn,  load  to  take  a sharp  noto,  recalled  Ms  definite 
proMse  and  asked  Mm  whether  his  word  as  a cabbl  was  any  good, 
lie  then  broko  down  and  cord?  os  cod  that  the  situation  had  changed. 

He  load  boon  ordered  by  tho  trustees  of  Ms  synagogue  not  to  take 
part  in  any  campaign  against  Martin  Madden.  The  intorviow  was 
a painful  one  for  I had  known  tho  abbi  for  many  years.  Ho  was 
a distinguished  nan  and  a groat  scholar  but  wo  nevor  saw  anything 
of  —ah  other  again.  There  was  no  division  in  tho  Jewish  vote; 
it  went  against  us  in  a block  and  wo  lost  tho  election. 

Some  years  later  I was  sitting  on  tho  beach  near  San  Fran- 
cisco one  Sunday  afternoon  with  that  groat  detective,  illiara 
J.  Burns.  o wore  reminiscing  and  he  old  ie  tho  following  story 
to  illustrate  the  power  that  a small  and  apparently  unimportant 
criminal  can  often  got  beMrsd  him  for  his  protection. 
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Counterfeit  silvor  dollars  had  boon  coming  out  of  Chicago 
for  some  tine  and  Burns  was  sonb  dovm  from  Washington  to  soo  if 
ho  could  loon  to  thoir  source.  On  arriving  in  Chicago  ho  an- 
nounced Ms  prosonco,  gave  Me  address  and  telephone  number,  and 
stated  the  objoct  f Ms  visit,  saying  that  counterfeit  silvor 
dollars  were  being  passed  off  on  tho  snail  go*  merchants,  cautioned 
the  merchants  to  bo  on  their  guard,  and  to  con  unicat o with  him 
as  quickly  as  possible  should  they  havo  such  a dollar  passed  on 
then.  Shortly  afterwards  a merchant  in  a outh  Halstead  Street 
sliop  called  Burns  on  the  telephone  immediately  after  lie  had  had 
such  an  o:tperlcnco«  It  was  a small  notion  shop;  a nan  cnao  in, 
bought  a cake  of  soap  for  five  cants  and  offered  a dollar  in 
payment.  The  little  shopman  iiad  road  Burns’  announcement,  bo  can* 
suspicious,  tried  the  dollar  and  con clue  1 it  as  countorfoit. 

Tho  nan  who  had  passed  tho  dollar  had  his  chango,  however,  and  was 
moving  toward  tho  door.  The  sho  man  called  to  him  but  the  am, 
realizing  that  he  was  discovered,  moved  rapidly  out  of  tho  shop, 
caught  a car  and  dis appeared. 

Bums  v/as  soon  on  the  scone,  had  the  story,  and  got  the 
description  of  the  man  who  had  passed  the  money.  In  a little 
while  he  trolled  Mm  and  found  that  ho  had  a flat  on  tho  ost  Side. 
..hen  tho  janitor  opened  the  flat  Burns  noticed  a medical  diploma 
on  tho  wall,  hie  janitor,  how  over,  said  that  Ijo  had  never  soon 
any  patients  and  Burns  surmised  that  tho  man  was  posing  as  a 
doctor.  On  further  investigation  of  tho  promises.  Burns  came  to 
tho  conclusion  that  there  must  bo  machinery  stowed  around  some who ro 
and  again  on  questioning  the  jaMtor  learned  that  the  alleged  doc- 
tor had  a trunk  in  tho  basement.  Burns  went  down  to  seo  tlio  trunk, 
opened  it,  and  found  that  the  nan  was  not  only  a counterfeiter, 
but  also  possessed  a ood  equipment  for  burglarly  and  the  makeup 
of  a CMneso  nodical  faldr.  nan  of  varied  talent  oj  Burns  con- 
tinued Mo  pursuit.  The  nan,  realizing;  that  he  was  in  a dangerous 
position,  left  his  hot  and  coat  dovm  on  tlio  Lake  front  one  evening. 
The  other  detectives  thought  that  ho  had  committed  suicide;  Burns 
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wasted  no  tin©  on  this  theory  hut  picked  up  his  nan  the  next 
day  in  Bt.  Louis. 

.hen  he  got  into  Chicago  1©  rocoivod  a ooranunioation  from 
Billy  inker  ton,  saying,  "You’ve  doi©  a goal  job.  I want  to 
con  linent  you  on  it,  I don't  want  to  influence  you  at  all, 
but  I’ve  agreed  to  bo  a messenger  to  you,  . .11©  McDonald,  the 
influential  head  f the  Democratic  arty,  is  concerned  about 
your  man  and  is  anxious  to  have  him  freed.  hethor  or  not  it's 
politically  important  enough  for  you  to  take  su  h action,  I will, 
of  course,  have  to  leave  to  you.  But  that's  ny  message. 

In  anotlior  day  or  two  a messenger  came  to  Burns  and  said, 

Tl©  boss  of  the  Republican  arty  is  having  a haz'd  contest  in 
his  ward  for  the  Idornanship , and  as  the  man  you  have  arrested 
is  a Jew,  some  of  tho  important  Jews  in  the  ward  want  to  get  him 
released.  nything  that  you  can  do  for  him  will  bo  recognised 
by  tho  influential  .o  mbllcans. 

Although  years  had  passed  it  occurred  to  me  at  once  to  ask 
Bums  if  that  Republican  boss  was  Martin  Madden,  whom  we  had  been 
trying  to  defeat  in  our  old  Fourth  Card.  He  said  that  it  was  and 
recalled  many  of  tho  incidents  that  had  perploxod  me  in  the  old 
campaign. 

I then  said  to  Burns,  These  sto  ios  are  exceedingly  Inter- 
esting to  mo,  but  how  about  picking  up  that  man  in  St.  Louis?" 

Chi  ho  repliod,  that  was  just  regular  business." 

But  won't  you  explain  tho  technique? ” I asked, 
ell,  said  Burns,  I told  you  he  had  left  hishat  and  coat 
down  on  the  Lake  front,  had  evidently  taken  alarm  and  run  away. 

How,  where  did  ho  go?  Inevitably,  o St.  Louis," 

But  why  t,  Louis?  I Inquired,  There  are  plenty  of  other 
places  to  go. 

Oh,  no  I replied  Burns.  It  was  perfectly  certain  that  lie 
would  go  to  - t.  Louis,  tho  nearest  large  tom  to  Ohio  o.  Criminals 
don't  try  to  hide  in  small  places  where  they  will  bo  easily  iden- 
tified. 
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I v/aa  rojiinded  of  Burton,  who  doc  Ido  cl  that  the  boat  place 
In  which  to  loso  himself  before  proceeding  on  Ms  journey  to 
Mecca,  was  In  London. 

1 than  naked,  "Vdhero  would  ho  bo  In  St.  Louis?" 
nd  Burns  replied,  "A  regular  gathering  place  for  non  of 
that  kind,  seeking  Information,  looking  u now  business,  was  at 
tho  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Olive  Streets.11 

nd  what  would  ho  be  doing  there1!’7  I asked. 

"Probably  posing  as  a Chin© so  medicine  nan,  a disguise  with 
which  ho  was  fudUtt  and  one  th  ooU  help  him  to  got  lost. 

So  I telegraphed  to  my  agent  in  St.  Louis  to  go  to  the  comer 
of  Twelfth  and  Olive  Streets  and  soo  If  ho  could  pick  tip  a 
Chinese  nodical  fakir;  a few  hours  later  ho  vrired  that  lie  was 
proceeding  north  with  his  mem. 

On  looking  into  the  evidence  against  the  nan  burns  caio 
to  tho  conclusion  that  ho  could  not  bo  held  by  a single  Indictment, 
but  that  a double  Indictment,  ho3xting  another  nan  with  him,  would 
have  tho  necessary  strength  . So  he  warned  tho  prosocuting  attor- 
ney in  Chico  go  to  use  tho  double  indict  cent . Bums*  work  was 
finished  "lien  ho  had  turned  tho  matter  ovor  to  the  prosocuting 
attorney.  Ho  learned  la tor,  however,  that  the  man  had  gone  free 
and  upon  Inquiring  Into  the  matter  found  that  the  prosecution  had 
been  turned  over  to  a Jewish  aide,  that  only  tho  single  indict- 
mont  had  boon  uaod  and  it  bid  not  hold. 

Although  I followed  the  Tlldon  campaign  with  interest,  I 
was  too  young  to  take  an.  stive  part  in  it . I felt  that  r . Tilden 
had  really  won  tho  election,  but  that  ho  had  boon  jockeyed  out 
of  it. 

In  the  year  1082,  when  I was  spending  tho  summer  In  Denver, 
tho  celebrated  He  ubllcan  protectionist  of  Pennsylvania,  |g- 
Iron"  Kelly,  made  a spoooli  there  in  dofonso  of  his  favorite  doc- 
trine. I had  been  an  ardent  devotee  of  tho  doctrine  of  tho  tariff 
for  purposoo  of  revenue  only,  and  had  no  sympathy  whatovor  for 
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protaction  in  any  fora,  dosplto  ray  connection  with  g manufac- 
turing house  that  land  had  to  struggle  up  from  a very  small  be- 
ginning. So  I was  very  much  pleased  v/hen  my  first  newspaper 
article,  attaching  his  speech  and  his  principles,  was  published 
in  one  of  tho  Denver  dailies. 

As  a natural  Democrat  I had  ardontly  followed  the  growing 
personality  and  career  of  Grover  Cleveland  and  when  ho  took  up 
the  principles  I had  so  long  boon  advocating  I was  still  further 
drawn  to  him.  On  his  oloction  I found  for  the  first  time  an 
administration  with  which  I could  fully  sympathise  and  I came 
to  know  hr.  Cleveland  and  the  various  members  of  Ms  cabinet. 

He  had  an  able  cabinet  of  strong  mon  but  there  was  never  any 
uestion  as  to  its  leader.  ;o  himself  grow  with  his  responsibil- 
ities; when  an  important  matter  was  pending  he  would  start  Ms 
cabinet  debating  the  measure,  frequently  getting  much  light  him- 
self, then  made  the  final  decision  for  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

In  tMs  way  he  cane  to  Ms  dolcision  about  low  tariff  and  prepared 
an  nblo  statement  which  influenced  many  voters.  11  over  the 
country,  whether.  people  agreed  with  him  or  not,  thero  was  warm 
appreciation  of  Ms  openness  and  clear-cut  decisions. 

People  were  impressed,  too,  b Hr.  Cleveland * a attitude  in 
looking  into  the  administration  of  tho  onsion  .icfce.  Ho  learned 
what  ovoryono  know,  that  there  was  .’.uch.  corruption  In  tho  adminis- 
tration of  these  cts,  but  he  was  the  first  one  in  political  office 
who  had  the  courage  really  to  dig  Into  the  matter  end  try  to  ex- 
orcise some  control  over  tine  administration  of  tho  office. 

I realised  the  valuo  of  this  step  when  I later  talked  tlie 
matter  over  with  r.  ’rani;:  Hitchcock  while  he  was  ecretary  of  the 
Intorior  under  President  Roosovolt.  Ho  was  also  an  honest,  coura- 
geous nan  and  had  cone  to  tine  conclusion  that  there  was  much  cor- 
ruption about  tho  administration  of  tho  Pension  Acts  and  gatherod 
together  a good  deal  of  material  which  lie  finally  submitted  to 
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President  koosevo.lt . But  the  latter,  who  was  above  till  tilings 
a practical  politician,  was  not  r/illing  to  make  an  issue  with 
tiie  G.  A.  ii. 

Although  Hr,  -lovoland  lost  the  next  election  to  Hr,  Harri- 
son, Ms  courage,  directness  and  real  soundness  gave  hln  a strong 
position  in  the  country.  The  iriore  his  administration  and  the 
principles  for  which  lie  stood  were  examined,  tho  higher  he  per- 
sonally roso  in  the  country*  s osteon,  and  when  the  next  election 
cane  around  he  was  again  put  in  charge  of  affairs. 

One  of  the  members  of  Clovoland,s  administration  with  rat 10m 
I had  an  especially  long  and  clos  friend sliip  was  Hr,  Eckels, 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  ho  had  been  a young  country  lawyer 
who  had  made  a careful  study  of  tariff  and  finance.  Ho  was  active 
in  the  Cleveland  campaigns  and  in  the  second  administration  he  was 
offored  the  post  of  Controller  of  the  Currency.  He  modestly  tried 
to  persuade  the  i resident  to  give  him  a post  of  loss  importance, 
but  Mr#  Cleveland  felt  that  he  knew  Ms  nan.  Ho  had  boon  impressed 
with  Mr*  Eckel's  speeches  and  though  that  he  had  real  character 
and  ability,  Mr.  Eckels  Imd  a fine  career  as  Controller  * during 
a most  difflult  time,  including  the  panic  of  *95,  and  he  had  to  moke 
important  decisions  every  day  involving  character,,  intelligence 
and  tact  - decisions  which  often  imd  to  bo  made  more  in  tho  spirit 
of  tlie  lav/  than  after  Its  actual  reading.  He  also  had  a great  deal 
to  do  with  steadying  the  pooplo  during  that  time  when  bankers  were 
disposod  to  do  rash  and  cowardly  things  for  fear  of  the  too  strict 
reading  of  the  law.  ith  Ms  tact  and  grace,  r.  Eckels  became 
one  of  tli©  most  popular  nonb  oro  of  the  Cleveland  dministration; 
a good  speaker,  he  was  one  of  tho  boat  exponents  in  the  country 
of  the  acts  of  the  Administra  ion. 

I did  not  see  a groat  deal  of  resident  3 love land  or  of  Mr. 
Olnoy,  secretary  of  State,  until  after  thair  torns  expired.  Lator 
they  became  interested  in  tho  journeys  I was  taking  and  before 
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starting  on  one  I would  visit  then  and.  outline  ny  plans;  on  re- 
turning I ould  tell  them  of  the  result s. 

Before  starting  on  a journey  to  the  Balkans  with  Mllyukov 
In  1905  I oonr  ianioated  with  Brc.  Cleveland  ooncoming  a visit  to 
Gray  Gables  and  she  replied,  "Tomorrow  Mr.  Cleveland  has  an  en- 
gagement, but  the  day  after  tomorrow  ho  is  quite  free.  If  you 
will  cone  then  I will  soo  that  the  day  is  kept  for  you  and  that 
no  one  interferes  with  your  visit.'1 

I found  i.!r*  Cleveland  well  and  in  excellent  spirits,  and  wo 
talked  about  many  things  in  a nr  ural  way.  Toward  tho  end  of  tlio 
day  I told  him  that  as  I was  going  on  a journey,  I was  glad  to 
leave  him  in  such  good  condition. 

Ho  replied.  Yes,  I am  very  well  and  I ought  to  bo  content, 
but  I* vo  always  been  a man  of  action  and  it  irks  no  while  fooling 
so  well  to  oe  doing  nothing, 

I then  said  son  thing  I had  had  on  my  mind  for  some  title. 

You  know,  all  of  your  friends  and  the  country  generally  would 
like  vary  such  to  have  your  memoirs.  hile  you  have  so  much  free 
time  why  don’t  you  settle  down  and  toll  your  stovy  so  that  wo 
oan  always  have  it?" 

ftor  thinkin  for  a while  he  said,  number  of  my  friends 
have  spoken  to  mo  about  tills  natter  and  I’ve  been  thinking  seri- 
ously about  it.  But  I ha vo  a fchoory  about  autobiographies  that 
makes  it  difficult.  It’s  one  of  my  fundamental  convictions  hat 
no  man,  no  matter  how  rich  his  experience,  has  the  right  to  impose 
an  autobiography  on  his  friends  unless  his  life  illustrates  none 
vital  principle,  i’ve  often  run  over  ay  life  to  try  to  discover 
something  of  that  kind  in  it  but  I roally  can’t  find  anything. 
Always  when  tho  op  ort unity  came  to  act,  I did  tlie  obvious  tiling 
that  anyone  else  might  have  dono. 

'Conditions  in  Buffalo  weren't  very  good,  so  some  of  my 
friends  asked  no  if  I would  bo  their  candidate  for  sheriff.  I 
was  elected.  I didn’t  do  anything  extraordinary  or  brilliant  - 
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Just  tended  to  tin©  job,  I expected  to  go  back  to  private  life, 
but  ra y friends  weren’t  satisfied  find  .Insisted  that  I should  run 
for  mayor.  So  they  ran  no  as  candidal: o for  mayor,  and  I was 
elected.  At  that  fcino  lie  unlcipal  Council  in  Buffalo  was  a 
particularly  bad  one,  big  pub  lie  contract  was  about  to  be 
awarded,  but  on  inves  igation  I was  convinced  tliat  it  was 
being  engineered  corruptly  and  was  not  really  valuable  to  the 
city,  I expressed  my  disapproval,  but  as  tliere  were  only  a 
few  honest  men  in  the  Council,  the  votes  wore  all  controlled 
and  they  deflod  me,  saying  that  they  were  going  to  pass  the 
measure  and  would  do  so  over  my  veto  if  necessary.  They  had 
the  votes,  but  when  I vetoed  the  measure  the  things  I said  about 
it  provoked  so  much  public  indignation  that  the  Council  did  not 
dare  to  take  it  up  again, 

Cven  then  I did  not  expect  to  go  any  further  in  political 
life,  but  my  friends  insisted  that  I should  become  their  candi- 
date for  Governor,  I had  the  some  experience  as  Governor,  There 
was  a groat  deal  of  corruption  at  Albany  and  there  were  some  Canal 
measures  that  I had  to  fight  in  much  the  same  wqy  as  I fought 
tho  public  service  measures  in  Buffalo . ftor  the  Governorship, 
my  friends  insisted  that  I should  run  for  the  residency,  During 
both  toms  as  p resident,  I did  no  tiling  extraordinary.  Tho  only 
thing  that  I can  think  of  in  that  when  I was  taking  action, 
everything  I did  was  above-board,  tho  people  could  have  a clear 
vision  of  what  I was  trying  to  do,  and  the  measures  for  which  I 
worked  wore  to  bring  satisfactory  results.  There  was  nothing 
mystorious  about  it,  nothing  extraordinary,  and  I used  often  to 
think  that  If  David  Hill  and  Senator  Gorman  could,  with  all  their 
experience  and  ability  - so  much  -renter  than  mine  - had  had  a 
little  of  the  quality  of  being  frank,  open  and  above-board,  there’s 
no  distance  to  which  they  might  not'  have  gone." 

A few  days  later,  I was  crossing  the  ocean  with  Milyukov. 

On  tho  steamer  was  one  of  the  wisest  fad  best  of  women,  Dr^ 

Francos  Klnnlcutt,  Feeling  that  she  would  like  to  know  of  tho 
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conversation  with  r.  Cleveland  I repeated  It  to  lior. 

She  li stoned  with  great  Interest  and  nt  tho  end,  sailed, 
and  nado  tills  observation,  I think  dr.  Cleveland  is  too  naive, 
for  lie  doesn’t  3oe  that  tlie  spirit  that  guided,  him  tlirough  all 
his  public  oaroor  was  one  that  wan  porfactly  natural  to  him.  ;le 
did  things  lie  liad  to  do  in  the  way  he  did  then  because  lie  was 
Grover  Clovoland.  David  dill  and  Senator  Gorman  couldn’t  possibly 
do  tilings  the  way  Mr,  Cleveland  did  then  because  fundamentally 
they  wore  entirely  different  kinds  of  men,  and  they  couldn’t 
possibly  imitate  his  processes. 

Then  after  hesitating  a moment,  she  said,  ,!I  often  feel  that 
tlie  great  strength  of  virtue  is  that  it  cannot  bo  counterfeited . £ 

, My  relations  with  Mr,  Cleveland  continued  to  be  close  and 
cordial  until  the  very  end  and  in  rememb  orlng  him  it  is  this  qual- 
ity of  gonial  frankness  that  most  erslsts. 

Although  I had  a<l  irod  r.  Olney  at  a distance  I know  him 
only  by  his  public  acts  and  had  had  no  com  runication  with  him. 
After  ho  retired,  however,  while  in  Boston  one  day  I v ont  directly 
to  Ms  office  and  introduced  myself  without  any  formalities.  is 
offico  equipment  was  the  simplest  possible  - the  conventional 
business  desk  and  two  or  throe  straight  chairs.  Mr,  Olney  was 
sitting  at  his  desk  and  after  I had  talked  to  him  a little  while 
lie  asked  mo  to  sit  down . ftls  family  later  on  were  concerned  to 
know  what  it  was  in  our  conversation  that  led  him  to  ask  me  to 
sit  down,  for  that  was  suppos  d to  be  the  art  of  the  ceremony 
which  determined  my  later  relations  with  him.  After  we  had  tail-rod 
about  general  matters  for  a little  while,  I expressed  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Interview  and  asked  if  I could  co  ie  to  see  hln  again, 
perhaps  in  the  summer,  lie  spent  the  summer  at  Falmouth  and  I 
frequently  went  to  oods  ole,  only  a few  miles  away. 

He  then  asked  me  if  I had  an  engagement  for  luncheon  and 
when  I replied  that  I had  not  he  said.  Then  come  to  Parker  House. 
You  will  have  no  trouble  finding  my  table.  I* vo  had  it  for  many 
years . n 
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•o  had  luncheon  together,  and  ho  afterwards  Invited  me 
down  to  Falmouth,  I wan  not  able  to  go  but  always  afterward, 
when  he  was  nearby,  I wont  to  seo  him  and  wo  had  tho  friendliest 
kind  of  relations.  Later  on  when  I became  definitely  established 
at  oods  Hole,  I usod  to  play  golf  and  tonsils  with  him;  although 
he  was  many  years  a y senior,  ho  nearly  always  defeated  me. 

That  phrase  in  the  Venezuela  message.  The  United  states 
is  sovereign  on  this  continent  and  its  fiat  is  law,”  had  always 
stuck  in  my  memory  and  one  day  I quoted  it  as  a wonderful  ex- 
ample of  torse  English,  saying  to  Mr.  Olnoy,  "You  must  have 
written  that  sent  noe, 

ibid  ho  replied,  "Rather  bumptious,  wasn't  it?  Rather 
bumptious l 

The  Venezuelan  incident  had  excited  a groat  deal  of  indigna- 
tion among  the  pro-British  intellectuals  but  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
: r.  Olney  had  tired  of  the  nonchalant  way  in  which  he  British 
Foreign  Office, and  British  diplomats  generally,  treated  America. 

r.  Olney  stated  clearly,  o don’t  demand  your  affection 
or  oven  your  friendship,  but  we  do  insist  that  you  treat  us  with 
some  respect. 

Tho  Venezuelan  natter  had  boon  dragging  into  a dangerous 
situation,  and.  both  tho  resident  and  tho  Socrotary  of  State  folt 
that  there  was  growing  irritation  about  it  which  night  load  to 
unfortunate  results.  hat ever  else  may  bo  said  of  their  actions, 

it  was  perfectly  clear  that  tho  message  was  a groat  political 
coup;  it  brought  the  results  that  they  had  hoped  for;  tho  most 
irritating  question  between  the  Uni tod  States  and  England  was  dis- 
posed of  and  the  opportunity  v/as  laid  for  that  foundation  of  real 
friendship  which  was  ;:aado  so  much  of  by  Ambassador  Bryce  at  .Wash- 
ington and  by  Earl  Grey  at  Ottawa. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  the  greatest  opposition  that 
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was  made  in  settling  the  difficulties  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  oe.m  from  ; enator  Lodge.  Many  of  the  problems 
wore  fishing  problem , and  one  of  Senator  Lodge's  professional 
poses  was  as  the  groat  defend  or  of  the  rigjhts  of  the  Gloucontor 
fisherman*  who  were  mostly  i-ortuguese. 

Bryce  was  not  a professional  diplomat  find  perhaps  Ms  most 
Important  work  was  done  outside  that  field.  He  traveled  a groat 
deal,  was  always  accessible,  saw  lany  people,  was  frank  and  open, 
accepted  Invitations  to  speak  and  alvmys  had  something  important 
to  say.  3 a keon  and  sympathetic  student  of  oerioan  institutions 
tM  came  to  be  widely  known  and  much  beloved,  fortunately,  ha  and 
Earl  Grey  were  entirely  in  accord  over  the  importance  of  arranging 
the  various  difficulties  bet  oen  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain and  as  many  of  those  difficulties  were  Canadian,  they  had 
to  work  much  together.  Lord  Bryce  had  an  able  secretary,  George 
Young,  who  had  a great  capacity  for  work  and  enjoyed  this  par- 
ticular problem;  all  throe  men  got  practically  every  tiling  out  of 
the  way.  Both  Bryce  and  Grey  Imd  rare  social  qualities,  and  made 
great  advances  in  softening  the  relations  botwen  the  two  countries. 
It  was  really  their  w rk  as  individuals  rather  than  as  public 
officials  which  accomplished  this  groat  result,  for  it  was  done 
quietly,  with  rare  devotion,  in  a way  that  in  diplomatic  affairs 
mighi  bo  considered  entirely  irregular,  but  which  laid  the 
psychical  foundation  for  the  sympathy  shown  Great  Britain  when 
tiie  ;ar  came  cn,  and  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  our  entry 
on  the  side  of  the  Allien. 


Convorso 

Cromwell 
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I a aw  a groat  doal  of  .0.  Converse  .Ixllo  ho  was  organizing 
tho  Mg  tubo  consol  Id  tl  on.  Is  cliiof  counsol  and  warn  personal 
friend  was  llllnn  Holson  Cromwell,  a lawyer  of  groat  capacity 
and  resourcefulness  whoso  services  wore  uich  sought  after  In 
working  out  problems  on  nil  St root.  I hoard  many  intimate  dis- 
cussions of  these  problems  and  enno  to  a&rairo  groa  ly  tho  genius 
of  Hr.  Cromwell.  At  that  time  there  was  a contest  going  on  In 
Washington  botwo on  the  rival  canal  projects  of  Nicaragua  and 
Panama.  For  a time  the  Nicaraguans  had  much  the  bettor  sot-up. 
Indoed,  the  McKinley  administration  was  largoly  cont® lied  and 
directed  by  the  Nicaraguan  faction.  Chile  this  contest  was  In 
progress  someone  of  tho  Panama  group  had  tho  Inspiration  to  sook 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Cromwell. 

As  soon  as  he  took  hold  I said  to  r.  Converse,  "I  don’t 
know  how  ho  will  manage  it  but  it  is  now  nlloff  with  Nicaragua." 

As  things  x>rogrossGd  It  was  necessary  for  Cromwell’s  purpose 
to  have  a revolution  in  anama.  He  knar  oxactly  how  to  got  it. 

He  looked  up  a famous  old  lavish  conspirator  by  tho  nano  of 
Fgan  and  started  him  towards  anama  with  the  raw  materials  for 
a revolution.  hen  it  was  about  to  break  Cromwell  como  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  ought  not  to  bo  pulled  off  without  some  kind 
of  a sign  from  resident  Roosovolt.  I was  In  the  train  with 
Converse  who  was  going  to  ashlngton  to  got  this  sign  and  he 
later  told  mo  what  occurred.  He  want  to  see  Secretary  of  State 
Root,  laid  tho  matter  before  him.  and  had  fcho  slightest  kind  of 
a sign  that,  while  the  administration  could  not  In  any  way  be 
in  Heated,  it  would  do  nothing  hostile  to  such  a move. 

Sever:  W Inter  whllo  tho  U.  S.  Stool  Com  any  was  being 

formed  a great  strike  broke  out.  I was  able  to  follow  the  com- 

sldo 

pany’ s/closoly  through  r.  Convorso  who  took  an  active  part  in  tho 
management  of  the  strike.  I was  impressed  with  the  skilful  way 
in  which  tine  publicity  was  handled  and  one  day  I complimented  r. 
Converse  on  it  and  said  that  the  only  criticism  I had  In  nine!  was 
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that  it  was  too  wall  managed.  Tho  strike  couldn't  possibly 
bo  going  so  well  for  tho  company  as  it  was  pictured  in  the  papers 
and  I asked  who  was  handling  the  publicity. 

II©  said,  'Our  old  friend  Ho.  1,  tho  :agan  of  tho  revolution. 


Andrew  One  day  viiilo  in  San  Francisco,  following  my  ancient  habit, 

Furusoth 

I wont  down  to  the  arkot  Street  wharf  to  look  at  the  shipping. 

11  my  life  I have  loved  the  wator,  boats  and  the  art  of  managing 
then  and  I have  always  liked  seaf oaring  people.  hen  I arrived 
at  a now  harbor,  a now  scene  or  country,  the  first  thing  I always 
looked  at  was  tho  way  soa  and  wator  problems  wore  being  managed, 
tho  fora  and  construction  of  boats  and  tho  methods  of  handling 
then.  I felt  very  much  at  ho  o with  sea-folk  find  always  got  into 
com  iunicntlon  vfith  then  \t1ib rover  I wont . 

On  one  of  the  stringers  was  an  old- tine  sailor  find  I stopped 
to  gossip  with  him.  He  rospo  dod  in  a friendly  my  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  I realised  that  I had  got  hold  of  a 
real  personality,  ono  of  those  fine  human  brains  entirely  un- 
spoiled by  education,  I havo  run  across  brains  of  this  kind  in 

other  parts  of  tho  world  among  workmen  and  among  desert  sheikhs , 

and 

and  they  have  a keenness/  wisdom  rarely  found  among  formally 
oducated  men. 

We  got  along  so  well  that  I Invited  him  to  luncheon  with  me 
and  wo  continued  our  talk, 

ifter  a time  ho  said,  "Perhaps  you  would  like  f.  o know  who  I 
am.  I am  ndrew  Puruseth,  president  of  tho  bailors'  Union.  As 
you  seen  to  like  the  sa Herman  so  much  I on  going  to  venture  to 
toll  you  what  is  vory  much  on  my  mind  and  heart.  As  tlio  result 
of  a good  many  years  of  experience  and  observation  I find  that 
the  white  man  is  drifting  from  the  seas.  It  is  a mattor  that 
concerns  mo  very  much  for  tho  control  of  the  sen  is  the  control 
of  the  world  and  if  this  process  continues  it  is  only  a matter  of 
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time  before  the  white  nan  will  lose  control  of  tho  sea.  I 
think  it's  a very  sorlous  natter, 

"Ha vo  you  any  theories  about  how  to  ebook  this  rnovonont 2 " 

I askod. 

"Yon,  ho  answered,  "I  have  boon  thinking  tho  natter  ovor 
seriously  mid  have  come  to  a one  dofinlto  conclusions, 
loaso  lot  2MJ  know  hat  thoy  aro,"  I sold, 
b replied,  "The  white  sailor  loves  tlj©  soa  and  the  life  at 
sea  and  if  ho  could  have  anything  like  an  evon  break  ho  would 
not  louvo  it.  But  all  tho  laws  are  node  by  the  shipowners  and 
the  soanan  is  unjustly  treated.  IIq  doesn’t  want  a groat  deal  but 
something  will  have  to  bo  done  if  he  is  going  to  bo  kopt  on  tho 
ocean.  ork  on  shore  is  nuch  bottor  paid  for  the  same  quality 
of  /ork,  life  is  moll  easier  and  there  is  more  freedom.  I be- 
lieve that  if  tho  Jnited  States  would  pass  such  a law  as  I have 
in  mind  it  would  so  modify  lifo  for  the  seaman  that  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  Ills  continuing  at  sen.  If  such  a lav?  should 
bo  passed  by  the  United  States  the  whito  soanen  of  tho  world  would 
bo  drawn  into  tho  American  merchant  marine ; other  merchant  marines 
would  toon  lose  their  soanen  to  us  and  would  find  out  that  the 
only  way  to  hold  them  would  bo  to  pass  similar  laws.  Gan  you 
help  me  at  all?" 

I liked  his  vision  and  did  not  see  why  the  Gov ernment  should 
not  pass  such  a law.  I had  no  confidence  in  the  sequence  regard- 
ing other  governments  but  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  fundamental 
wisdom  of  the  whole  thing.  Hero  was  a nan  who,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  a fisher  lad  on  a Ilorth  Boa  boat,  who  had  tho 
vision  of  giving  up  his  lifo  to  helping  tho  seaman;  who  worked 
around  on  ships  of  various  nationalities  to  o o exactly  what  the 
life  was  and  got  to  know  in  a profound  way  everything  that  was 
necessary,  including  a groat  deal  of  international  law,  for  tho 
development  of  lais  people.  Hero  was  a vision  that  no  statesman 
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In  -ngland,  with  her  life  dependent  on  her*  merchant  marine, 
bad  caught . 

I finally  said  to  him,  X think  I can  help. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  boat  opportunity  for  advancing 
the  Furuseth  plan  was  for  him  to  present  it  to  Senator  La  Follette 
(at  that  tirie  my  relations  with  bin  were  very  close),  I felt 
that  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  would  interest  him  and  if 
it  did,  he  would  push  it  with  all  his  groat  energy  and  under- 
standing of  senatorial  proceedings.  I wrote  to  Senator  La 
Follette  and  ndrew  Purus eth  wont  to  see  him. 

robably  nothing  in  Senator  La  Follette1 s very  active  career 
did  he  take  more  to  heart  than  tills  seaman’s  ensure  and  in  a 
littio  while  ho  and  Andrew  Purusoth  got  all  ashlngton  interested 
in  it.  evoral  tines  a bill  pass  d Congress  only  to  be  vetoed 
by  the  resident.  The  Presidents  were  always  open  to  vail  ; tr  ot 
and  ship  merchants  soon  persuaded  him  to  veto  the  bill  on  tho 
theory  tlint  they  were  trying;  to  build  up  an  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  Pill  was  a serious  obstacle  to  its  successful 
ac  compllshmont . 

I did  not  see  Andrew  Furuseth  again  for  several  years  but 
occasionally  I heard  about  the  bill  from  Senator  La  Pilot to 
who  had  cone  to  r gard  it  as  Ms  groat  life  work. 


1 first  lie ard  of  illlfint  Howard  Taft  vhon,  as  a judge,  ho  took 
part  in  V ^coodings  r©X  b « serious  rail- 

way strike  in  JMoaftO  during  Hr*  Glovolund1  s accxlnlst ration. 

Hie  good  judgment  and  firanoss  in  liandllng  the  difficult 
at tors  before  his  court  at  that  time  iaado  a distinct  impression 
on  dr.  Jlovol  nr'  - nil  . >.  Olney,  and  in  one  of  lay  lator  talks 
with  Mr,  Olnoy,  ho  said,  -'Keep  your  oyo  on  a j:xlge  out  in  Ohio 
by  the  u-  . io  of  Toft.  He’s  sure  to  oo  ® alo%:  politically. 

Thor©  was  always  a Taft  tradition,  beginning  with  Ms 
pare  or  at  Yale  and  reaching  a high  point  at  the  tiw  of  Ms 

•-’/ice  *fl  v_ Oonoral  in  tho  Philippines.  Ml o on  route 

to  iianila  in  1907  ho  made  an  important  apooch  at  Shanghai  which 
profoundly  impressed  tho  Chinese.  I,  too,  was  struck  by  tho 
states:  innlike  quality  of  tills  speech.  and  his  administration 
i j -.11 in  .is  do  .-onod  that  f .Min  . 

hen  Mr*  Bryan  be  earn*  ti»  nonlnoo  of  the  Democratic  Tarty 
•.  ft  tiio  no-  iinoo  of  tho  ©publican.  ; rty  L IHOd,  I 
folt  obliged  to  do  what  I eouM  for  nr,  Taft*s  olootlon  am.  I 
was  nxious  t:  at  ho  put  his  convictions  into  definite  execution* 
Although  I esteemed  hr*  : . 1 ly,  I folt  I a execu- 

tive fill,  die  s .*  Icteas  of  . o-.;  .t  . 1 il,  ...let.*  tion  would 
produce  disastrous  result s»  J>x, f 1 took  an  active  part,  working 
ith  ..r.  Prank  ...itclicock  vho  was  running,  tho  aft  ounpeigu* 

Being  close  to  Prank  Hitchcock  I saw  the  workings  of  the 
whole  convention  mi  the  Republican  Party*  I was  also 

* member  of  the  -nlcnno  -l.s.  ;f  L.t  . rters  during  con- 
vention tine  fox*  the.  uaqlno  running  ho  . _»fcy.  xuiv  htion  v;&c 

organized  in  orthodox  faslxiom  the  delegates  took  .heir  places, 
commit to oa  wore  formed;  nominating  speeches  v?er©  made;  there  was 
the  usual  /hurrah,’’"'  excitement*  bands  anc  Urns  ij©foro  bol- 

fo  1.  . bo  . ;vory  oven . th  ; day’;  rot  Ivftio;.  wor  . discussed 

at  the  Buicngo  Blub  r ad  after  supper  loholar  .u*"ay  hitler,  i-ona- 
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H 

tor  Murray  Oran©  and  Senator  Solos  Penrose  wont  to  an  upstairs 
A 

roots -and  judo  plans  Tor  tho  next  day’s  .;-ro{p?:.«i* 


standing.  Prom  tin©  to  time  we  had  both  been  guests  * tho  oIjOl 

Fifth  Avenue  Jiotol  In  Sew  York  ark  novod  to  the  HolloiM 

**  "*  ' \ 

hen  It  opened.  \.I  mm  him.  only  by  name  but  ou?‘  mail 

as 

would.  Eovjetiiaes  be  confused,  and  one  'day  at  the  Holland  a roAro 
'were  both  asking  for  nail  at  tho  same  time,  wo  exchanged  a 
greeting. 

*#frortmrd»  ^r;  wo  were  walking  down  tho  oo  -ridor  togotl-or 
I asked,  "By  tho  way , is  Governor  Gmne,  who  In  doing  euch  ex- 
cel lent  work,  any  relation  of  yours ?” 

ho  snilod  and  said,  Thank  youl  I asm  Governor  Oran©.  .hat 
do  you  know  about  jay  work?" 

It  was  iay  habit  to  wt oil  man  coning  along  In  ,.<olitioal  life, 
and  I liad  noticed  particularly  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
iovornor "of  aassaohusotts  to  select  Jilfgijj  for  tho  quality  of 
their  ox*k  rather  than  for  thoi  political  off  ilia  ions*  ft©  - 
nj  -;r.Tv  when  wo  -not  at  tho  .Holland  ..onno  r.-o  rpoko  as  old  friends 
and  although  I was  a Democrat  ho  understood I wanted  of 
tlie  : ©publican  arty  war.  that  it  should  do  Its  vory  boot.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
The  delegates  though:  they  v/oro  running  the  .onvention  but 

A 

as  a natter  of  fact  nothin/;;;  was  allowed  to  got  out  of  hand.  t 
ton  o’  clock  the  fchr  S ...rty  lenders  used  to  come  down  to  the  oaf© 
of  the  Club  and  announce  their  decisions.  hon  the  drama  of  tho 
convention  had  movod  along  sufficiently  tho  order  was  sent  out 
to  lot  the  delegates  go  to  tho  sixteenth  ballot  and  then  nom- 
inate Taft. 

I afterwards  earae  to  see  the  inside  mohlnery  of  the  hemp- 
oratlc  eonvmtlons  and  there  was  this  obvious  dL  f Sh  rone©  between 
the  two*  while  tho  8 ©public an  conventions  jwer©  «g  . m d,  MWUasgP  , 
rad  could  bo  delivered*  the  .vno©  ratio  convontic. tj  xk  *q  all  uor- 
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footly  open  anti  any  decision  arrived  at  was  tiie  free,  of  th© 

delegates » 

I did  not  actually  aoo  r,  Taft  until  after  ho  took  office, 
hollowing  l*WPal  unsuopossful  offerta  to  secure  a Minister  to 


China  ho  aont  for  no.  I had  been  told  by  the  messenger  th©  ob- 

/N 

joot  of  tlso  intorvi©  jttf  I was  quit©  prepa 


hon  I reached  Ills  offico  in  nr, hi;  .-ton  her  ashed  rae  a nunbor 
of  nuostions  and  ?aanc  others,  "ho  you  know  anything  about  ny 
n«3Lf.  ' 

I replied#  "It  was  Tien  ding  your  Shanghai  speech  that  inspired 
-xg  determination  to  work  find  voto  for  you  as  resident,  ray  first 
.©publican  experience# 

o soiled  ind  sai. oil,  that  clears  everythin  . 

Then  he  continued,  I want  you  to  go  out  .u-  .inlet  or  to  Cliii  . 
I will  sc; a that  you  have  the  host  secretaries  in  the  service  to 
t .ho  c re  of  th  routine  of  tho  offico,  for  I want  you  to  bo 
froo  to  trvol  around  and  to  seo  nany  people,  I want  you  to  go 
to  Japan  ovory  year  a -t  home  with  th©  lafbasgy  there,  moot! 

as  :raay  important  pooplo  as  osnible.  I want  you  to  write  to  sa© 
frequently;  try  to  oo,.*?  ho-.aa  every  year  and  go  over  the  rltuation 
with  ici©  as  you  so©  it,  always  with  tills  in  mind:  that  boforo  ay 
term  of  offico  expires  I hope  we  can  work  out  a ^nll^dha-  in  the 
Pacific  that  will  last  tills  oou: . .'or  a generation,  aaybo  a 
century , 

.’aft  doctrine  he  the  - 'ic  oorx’osnoiiding  to  the  honroc 

\ " " ~ — — -*r — — » i — “ ' 

Doctrine  in  tho  . tlantic  MU  undoubt  odly  what  ho  had  in  .mind; 
it  was  a magnificent  idea,  one  in  which  X was  just  as  koonly 
intorestof.  as  he  tend  one  v;oll  worthy  of  tho  greatest  effort. 

t tiio  end  of  the  Interview  ronidont  Taft  asked,  o you 
know  ny  Secretory  of  State?” 

I said  no,  I 0.idn*t  happen  to  know  focrotnr:/  Knox  althou^i 
I know  ,iost  of  th©  other  members  of  tho  Cabinet. 

a said,  1 all,  you  hod  bettor  o over  and  have  a llttlo  talk 
1th  Liin, 


£ 1.*®-  * 
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Secretary  iinox’s  first  question  ws,  oil,  her?  do  you 
stand  in  .all  Street?" 

I have  no  relationship  at  all  with  /all  Street,  I replied* 
"That* s too  bad,"  said  Secretary  --no:t,  "because  it  would 
help  matters  a good  deal  if  you  stood  well  in  the  . troot* 

Then  the  Secretary  askod  no  how  I stood  with  :ay  Senator 
in  Illinois,  and  I told  him  that  I had  no  role  ionship  with  him* 

r~ ' ~ ~ " 

(As  e matter  of  fact,  as  a citizen  of  Ghlco  o and  Illinois  I 
n Senator  Lorlner  as  an  evil  genius  and  through  on© 
organlzn  ion  or  oxjoUvh*  hob  boon  fl  htlng  him  for  a rood  /any 

year  a.;  a ..nod  to  be  a disap;  Lj  ait  to  him  . 

-owovor,  ho  said,  "p»  tills  is  a ro s ldontl al  appoint  m: it 
vre  can  probably  arrange  it  with  the  Senator,  and  ho  asked  his 
secretary  to  request  senator  Lorlmor  to  come  over*  orotary 

r " 

than  invited,  me  to  have  luncheon  with  him  and  I wont  away* 

hen  we  mot  at  luncheon  he  asked  io  with  a smile,  ould 

you  like  to  Ionov/  how  you  stand  with  your  ohlef  Senator  of  Illinois  V 11 

hat  I ly  a reap  I of  curiosity* 

ell,  ho  said,  your  Senator  c oie  ovor  to  seo  me  tills 

morning  end  I opened  up  the  conversation,  by  tolling  him  that  I 

hod  pc  - no:::;,  for  him,  Upon  his  In  airing  v/iiat  it  was  X replied 

that  I was  about  to  uLtlzen  of  Ills  state  to  what  we 

A.  It  v .s  tho  . m n t im  art  ..  t d ; >lo.  a 1 1 o .ut  whon  I told  Mm 

who  the  citizen  was . ho  kept  any  enthusiasm  he  felt  about  your 

nomination  well  undor  control,  and  asked  mo  ’How  much  doos  tlio 

job  pay;  * I lulled,  ^Twelve  thousand  jtge  m ur 

thousand  more  ii’  Imor  said  with  a sniff 

< yu-vj 

of  oo*. tempt,  r,  secretary,  don’t  you  seo,  that's  the  kind 

of  job  that  ought  to  bo  givon  to  on©  of  tlio  boys  who  does  tlie 
workl » fi 

iowovqi*,  tpo  -onnto  acted  promptly  and  I became  tho  titular 

. inJLctor  to  China. 

A 
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Sir*  Knox  was  not  a vc  Q-worklnp  Secretary  and  the 

■on  of  Da  adiainist  Mfftid  on  by  Huntington  /llaon, 

lila  A saint ant  oor-trry.  )no  evening  soon  after  I net  Soorotary 
. nox,  ?,  * rl on  of  lb  Iga  , 'in  xtntt  olng  to  an  as  ibnssa- 

dor,  and  1 wore  invited  to  dine  ith  Huntington  Hr, on.  Hr. 

llnon  vian  cro-Japanese;  li©  liml  boon  at  Tokyo  in  t W tplonatic 
service  horo  uo  h d oo  o a id  or  obligation  to  tlie  Japcnogo. 

-.70  ver  In  to  dinner  he  whispered  to  Mr*  O'Brien 

anti  He  vor-„  careful  wimt  you  say  because  . y sory: ntn  are 

nil  » a-aiiasu. 

Certainly  an  extraordinary  situation  for  a ten  in  his 
./coition!  . 'Brlen  sind  I tooth  spoke  about  it  -when  o left 
tliat  evening*  As  X had  been  one  of  the  few  friends  of  Russia 
Ln  - r and  had  boon  fairly  outspoken,  tooth 

~ plAWpC, 

the  * .paitoso  ntl  * heir  Jewish  ihlHec  entirely  disapproved  of  ay 
olntnont  to  the  1 eking  post  and  Huntington  llaon  shared  their 
feeling. 

■.wevor,  although  1 wee  unknown  politically  the  appointment 
ted  to  go  well  outside  of  ..ashing ton. 

1 e 'resident  won  very  ranch  pleased  at  the  way  it  was  re- 
ceived and  one  day  spoke  of  It,  saying.  It  lo  lea  as  though 


■ . a-  ■ _ ■ t ■ i ■ "■  : ...  .;  ■ ;.ii  p ^ll- 

tloal  thing  I've  done,  } 

And  I said  to  him,  'hr,  resident,  there  aeons  to  h-vo  bom 
a groat  deal  of  Interest  in  tills  Chino  no  natter  and  I»u  getting 
many  SM dtnlons  for  p rtles  of  one  kind  and  another*  Newspaper 
men  and  magaaine  people  are  aft  or  ie  and  I'd  like  to  know  what 
you  fool  I should  do. 

U was  to  XVe  Taft  to  wham  I owed  my  appointment  and 
whoseHiall  .Hfe  I was  to  oarrVcut  I always  addressed  myself  to  him 
111  \ rather  than  to  ecrotnry  Knox. 


President  Taft  replied.  Now  tills  is  something  tliat  I havo 
a great  conviction  about  and  I can  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do 


The  An  op  lean  people  have  fornod  the  habit  of  looking  always 
eastward  acres-;  th©  tlmifcic  to  Europe.  bow  th©  aciflo  and 
Its  problems  ar©  growing  In  import anoo  ovory  day  and  the  people 
of  fell©  b’nited  States  should  get  Into  the  way  of  easting  an  oc- 
casional eye  out  there,  four  appointment  has  boon  so  well  re- 
ceived that  before  you  go  to  your  post  I want  you  to  got  the 
poo  lo  interested  in  what* a going  on  out  in  the  aolflo.  I 
want  you  to  accept  evory  invitation  you  get  and  make  many  apeeehos. 
If  tlioy  don't  ask  you  to  speak,  insist  on  s;  on; -in,  , and  try  to 
got  tine  people  concerned  about  th©  roblona  of  fcho  Far  bast.  And 
I'll  toll  you  one  thing  saore  - don't  try  to  bo  too  diplomatic  - 
say  something  that  ill  ink©  mi  fn.rosrlon,  something  that  will 
thorou  lily  awaken  to  poopl©  to  th©  lu  jorttmeo  of  tlio  nolflc. 

vTliAg  tbo  £«i, i uertlao,  therefore,  I atte  ntion  . ;.a  ynthorinne- 
of  oil  binds  aid  although  I was  not  acansto  io-  to  ibllc  r.  .-oarin', 

I tided  to  give  a__lltlilQ  picture  of  the  aolflo  and  Its  problo 

;uhibg  the  core  of  •;/  ro  in  cs  fell©  . ium  :!iai  mooch  of  r resident 

< " ' ~~ 

Taft,  which  had  beooao  a kind  of  code  with  me  and  which  I felt 

importance  for  everyone  to  understand.  I scar 
-rat:-  ---  -rQnx  aid.  riagnsino  writers  and  triad  to  incairo  that 
with  tie  spirit  of  the  -hanghaj  declaration.  mi  tlue  to  tls© 

I saw  tho  rosldont  mid  ho  was  very  happy  with  the  way  tilings 
war©  going. 

However,  in  tit©  middle  of  sura  or  when  everything  sooied  to 
bo  at  the  hi;  dost  point  I roc  Ivod  a frlondly  warning  not©  fron 
ray  v. ' . 'lend,,  %a»  Eiimicutt,  saying,  don't  be  un- 

ha  py  over  this  not©  and  ploase  realise  that  I would,  not  send, 
it  to  you  union:  I felt  it  noeersary.  You  know  a:  .at  n connec- 
tions arc  In  U.e  g?olltloal  art  diplo;  utic  _ yorM.  rl.-. . the  last 

month  I have  had  several  talks  with  Eton  in  aaiLlnrton  who  know 
what  i:  kl  kg  on  and  tiioy  are  all  of  one  tenor  - which  is  tliat-  you 


ore  not  going  to  bo  allowed  to  go  to  China,  So  do  bo  vory  cnre- 

ful  what  yon  ©ay  and  what  yi»  to,  for  If  you  make  tho  slightest 

' A ’ 

silo  It  \i.lf  bo  used  fi:-:-lnst— zoi:.. 

Muoh  as  I trusted  Mrs,  Klnnloutt1  o jud.iTiont « the  surface 

IwOlfttSMi  laoludlag  tlio  satisfaction  of  rosldont  Taft. 

- had 

so  much  in  the  other  direction  that  I felt  this  tine  ahs/xaade 

Lstalne,  ./.he  first  definite  revelation,  however,  cme  aoaeshat 

later. 

-o  Jiil' a oolot,  bocaao  1.  1;  pros  ted  in  ny  nlcwlon  and  as '.sod 
If  the  - co  I not  celebrate  ,;ith  a ban /act. 

s usual  In  any  important  turn  of  the  situation,  I took  up 
tho  natter  with  r.  Taft  and  lie  r all  asans  aooo  I: » 

relations  with  China  are  of  tltt  best  and  if  they  give  you  a good 

M6*-  $ * f- 

public  bra;  met  JJPv?  11/  bo  lnovm  in  ■ China  and  ill  heighten  your 
rootlge*  non  I was  appointed  fovomor  of  tlio  iillipplnos  they 
did  the  asms  thing  for  mm  and  I found  it  very  holpful,  Yen 
accept  and  I also  will  accept  and  speak  there, ' 

Seth  how  was  at  fcjjl  President  of  t _ r*  a nan 

e of  the  foremost  Republicans,  Arrangements 

for  tii©  banquet  proceeded  with  a good  deal  of  ontliusiaaii.  one 
of  tho  nont  Important  nan  in  the  country  agreed  to  co  io  and  every- 
thing ots  proceeding  in  tho  boct  possible  way  when  suddenly  a note 
oa/ao  fron  President  Taft  saying  that  ho  was  sorry  but  that  sono- 
thing  had  arisen  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  hin  to  attend 
the  banquet. 

oth  Low  and  tho  Ooanitteo  wore  disappointed  and  expressed 
thensolvos  so  strongly  that  President  T ft  said,  I am  sorry  tlint 
I can  .ot  on  ;.o  .■;/£:■  If,  but  I -111  sow"  ny  rp.  of  - tato  and 

he  will  make  an  inport jmt  address." 

That  was  accepted  and  arrange  onto  for  the  banquet  continued. 
After  a week  there  can  another  lot  tor  froa  tho  ..rosldont 


again  ox-pros.-  ring  Idle  rogreto,  saying  h'iy  ‘ oorotary  of  : :tato  has 


ylvon  me  convincing  reasons  for  not  attending  the  banquet. '' 

Things  had  gono  so  far*  howovor,  that  indignant  as  fchoy  wore 
the  Committee  said,  "'..oil,  we  trill  got  along  without  than  and  v/o 
will  .mke  this  banquet  a groat  succors  anyway* 


Ijami.to  — ;a-..-«A3ry — ' 

.lcliolan  .in’ ..-j  rutlor,  always  a friond  of  .lino,  had  Ofjroo. 

>mo  and  make  tho  principal  speech.  President  Benjamin  Ido 
■heeler  of  tho  University  of  I ornla,  arriving  in  town  at  that 
ti  JO,  ; lnc>  : ;.y  to  c In  Ol.j»r  1 pltuntio;.  in  tliQ  Pacific. 

A day  or  tv/o  before  tlio  banquet  I was  In  tho  country  as  a guest 
rf  oorotary  . Ichor shan. 

Secretary  Ungel  woe  also  t]»re  and  they  npoko  of  tho  way  in 
which.  ay  mission  was  going,  saying,  "You  know  wo  all  fool  that 
t.  .0  okln  . .ort  Is  oyulv-lont  to  a Cabinet  position  rd  ovory 

onbor  of  tho  Cabinet  talcos  a arsenal  intoroat  in  your  .its  cion. 

I then  sold,  "I  know  you  fool  oxactly  as  you  say  and  I*n  gat- 


tin.;  ; a ood  :.umy  renames  of  that  kind,  but  I'n  a little  bit  dis- 
turbed about  tho  way  things  have  b Irtoly,  and  I told 

them  about  tho  banquet  arrangement  . 


They  looked  rather  porploxod*  nd  -r,  Xckorshsa  anld* 

X’.  . :.:..v  Id  — li  _ 

n'-.-  . ..  « ..  Id  y ’ iiho  to  ...  va 


m . 


cone  to  that  banquet?" 

I said  it  would  bo  tho  nicest  possible  thing  for  it  was  !;>- 
tho  administration  be  represented  in  some  way*  and 
he  replied,  11  right,  1*11  co  al  a resident  hi  .no If  o n’t 
keep  me  array  J 

nd  3ie  did  oc  o. 

The  ban  was  really  a groat  success.  resident  Butler, 

■ — 

resident  .lieeler  and.  ; ecrot ary  . ;1  da r shan  all  uade  b autlful  . 

• choc  :;d  X linve  riovor  coo  a,: r?o  cmthryut'-atlo.  y 

at  Delmonico^ 
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n -o,-.  vtnn  .imcossarlly  briof  nC  It  oontorod  ‘round  tho 
moat  Important  port  c.  ?s  do ala rot ion  n t "linn  g|Ml  v.hlch, 

.on  I • tod  It,  brough-t  tovn  I.hn  ho  r . 

It  happened  that  a dovotod  friend  of  nine  was  sitting  at 
a ronotc  tnblo  no  op  two  Impo  tnnt  and  serious— lodkln  r*  gentlo- 
ama,  vho  watched  the  proceedings  with  keen  Interest;  jutfr  when 

iLd-" 

I finished  speaking  one  said  to  tho  otlior , That  was  a good 

A «— — ’ 

speech*  -hat  a ,rnno  lsnft  filing  to  China* fl 

overhearing  tola  remark  my  friond  was  all  attention*  Tlio 
non  soaaod  to  know  so  surely  what  thoy  wore  talking  about  that 
he  : .d  of  the  table  list  and  learned  that  they  were  con- 
nect od  with  the  .'.tool  dor Lon,  with  which  , -..-ooretary  Kook  wa 

;1  : ted  . 

finally  the  ti no  c-'t  o for  no  to  : mice  tho  last  preparations 

for  departure.  I was  to  spend  a week  In  .ashing ton  to  reoeivo 

It  ^ 

__ . f. , o • oj.*o  oroviourl  Ivm  m 

= ■*  ' A 

study  wore  not  in  ashing  ton;  thoy  wore  kept  at  tho  office  of  a 

all  dt  root  banka r , Mr,  Morgan,  which  »©geio&  to  be 

tho  headquarters  for  Chino  so  affairs* 

~ ' other 

although  I wrao  going  to  a post  thefc/raanbers  of  the  Cabinet 

V c. 

assured  zoa  was  the  most  in  or  tout  in  the  diplomatic  sorive,  and 

, 

although  poorotury  i-nogf  11  vo. ' only  a few  hours  away  at  Valley 
orge,  (55»  ■-..It'  n think  It  - .’orth/zMlo  to  a.  o r t t.  o t- to 
Pepartaenfc  and  he  aont  me  no  to ‘ iuun.1  cation*  I had  to  look  to 
Huntington  Wilson  far  instructions*  I had  fciiroo  or  four  appoint- 
asentc  with  htsu  but  he  did  not  keep  one  of  them  and  each  time  I 


called  his  s crotary  j>  ro  t ond od  not  to  know  where  ho  was.  ookhill 

lAJ 

•vas  lr,o  there  ■ t that  ti.-»  T r inatructloj  is  reporting  hlo  post 

Writ  . Ml  kmvjjjihina  troll  and  as  I had  boon  nuoh  in  Russia 

ire  spont  a good  deal  of  tie  together  . 


'inally,  however,  lie  became  disgusted  ith  tho  slovonly  way 
in  which  affairs  woro  boin ; oonduotod  and  said,  There*  a no  ono 
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hero  who  can  toll  no  about  my  post;  'a  not  going  to  spend  any 

more  time  around  this  tom* 

However,  I held  on,  hoping  to  got  sons  kind  of  word.  On 
t-  .a  last  day.  In  one  of  tho  c rrlclors  of  tim  tato  oo  iu»t;  tout . 

I mot  Hr*  doo,  the  oator  of  the-J3egartaaent . 

.o  of'-  to  toward  . e and  said.  Isn’t  tills  r.  Crone? 

"Yea,  I said. 

*J*ft  aren’t  you  golm  out  to  Fokina:?" 

I hope  so,"  I answered. 

I understood  you  were  out  or  lag  tills  Department  and  liopod 

you  wovild  Co,  ig  in  to  soo  me  boforo  lo riving  for  your  post. 

pat's  vory  good  of  you,  Jr*  -doo,  I responded.  I*v© 

bo-.ji.  *a.£x  .v-t  a uot.vj  trying  to  find  so: ieo-no  who  oould  toll 

/X A— 

me  about  my  post  and  Z / , "-Use  to  have  a visit  with 

you. 


-one  into  jay  of  flee,  he  said. 

or  we  were  MtabUHwd  there  ho  continued,  !!Uow,  hr, 
Jruno,  J-r-P  _ st  at  old:;;  is  o.  o of  tho  , vet  1 ort  nt  tiiat  o 
have,  but,  ho  said  Util  doop  emphasis,  ‘ It’s  a vory  lonesome 
poet.  Jen;,  I*vo  node  a study  of  osta  of  that  kind  and  I irnvo 
a definite  theory  that  I*d  like  to  pass  on  to  you. 

"Pleas©  tell  og  about  It,  I said. 

I* ve  had  friends,  lie  c Id,  -who  have  boon  out  in  ties© 
lonely  posts  and  ono  of  the  things  they  found  vory  helpful  was 
amateur  piiotovyaphy. 

.a  continued  to  tolls:  for  co  oti  e on  the  benefits  of  a:  -.at our 
ishotography  as  a pastime  for  tho  diplomat  In  a lonely  post  lilt© 
eking*  Then  ho  sat  up  as  though  tho  interview  vmo  over*  I 
considered  what  lie  bad  told  mo  but  could  not  fool  that  the  loro 
of  tho  State  Department  ha.d  boon  qulto  ooshaustod  on  tho  subject 

ip., 

of  my  post^co  I seised  111  if  ho  could  ive  j.ig  any  furtlior  in- 
formation. 

''Yea,  ho  said,  "tiioro  la  another  thing  I con  toll  you  about 
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that  post  of  yours, " ana  still  hoping  for  sora  hing  fruitful  I 
askod  whs t It  was. 

"Other  friends  of  mine,  he  said,  have  rooo:  mended  the 
Microscope. 


^jaCr^CrT  discussed  for  none  t.1  io  the  doll.  Jits  of  the 

sioroscopo  as  solace  for  the  dlplomt  In  a lonoly  post.  nd 
V instructions  \/or  co  v .lotol  Phoy  wore  all  that  I over  rooelvod* 
I went  through  the  oeroriony  of  hooping  tho  whole  week  open 
for  possible  straws  that  might  give  me  a clue  to  the  situation. 

The  only  word  I had  was  t gr  diplomatic  pnpors  were  not  ready 

' ' >(  1 tl ! 1 1 < - tvU.y  •jor  ljj,  OQ  sent  Oil  lO  tho  atonuar. 

s X wnn  loavln  ash  ugfcon  for  vrv  post  I run  across  doy 
v ornon,  ■:  1 ic  royablc  oorr.-js  o b.out  of  the  11'"  . ■ ■ > In.  Ciiloago. 

as  said , oil,  r*  crane,  I understand  th.  fc  you  are  going 


away. 

I answered,  "Yes,  I’m  on  my  way.r  4 

oil,”  lie  said,  "what  can  you  tell  met  You  know  Mr,  Lawson 
and  the  other  people  in  Chios  o will  want  to  have  sor.»  kind  of 
word  from  you.” 

. on  was  : id  friend  with  whoa  I had  worked 

in  the  closest  way  in  Chicago,  and  as  tho  '£M_  :»:i.b  was  a pnpor 
X esteemed  above  every  other,  I ms  anxious  to  bo  hel.  ful  but  had 
to  toll  hr,  Vernon  that  I r - liy  had  nothin;  to  say. 

But,"  he  said,  ’'you’ve  been  here  a whole  wooki 
'’I’ve  boon  hero  I answered,  but  I luyvo  lor 

nothing  at  all,  nothin.;;  at  1 ... 

hr.  Vernon  and  I walked  along  together  and  lie  continued, 

I don’t  soe  what  we’re  ping  to  do  about  this.  Can’t  you  sug  oat 
eerie  thing  - say  soMothlngt” 


I thought  for  a while  and  then  said  that  a new  situation  had 
developed  in  the  Par  Bast;  that  Japan  hod  given  an  ultimatum  to 
,hlna  which  was  very  serlousj)  and  that  tho  btute  Department  would 
have  to  take  souse  notice  of  it.  I suggested  that  ho  study  the 
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c h . .\:.l.co  1 loft  askington  that 


whole  situation  In  the  Par  ant  and  roparo  an  nrtlclo  will  oh 
would  in  a way  bo  introductory  for  wh  tovor  decision  tiio  Secre- 
tary of  State  night  mslc© . 

I then  loft  oshington  bound  for  iking.  as-t-agd  :xniah--~. 

'1*****'***"'  * f'  r''^-  is** — 

Njt  ere  oe.-o  in  ortant  -at  borings  ah  banquet i , esp  •...■dally  .in 

- repair  . 

hro  days  before  1 varpt  r 11.  fro  . a r clc  *o  I rocoivod 
a sharp  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  State  saying  that  a dnrat- 
ging  interview  hod  boon  given  out  in  ashington  which  seriously 
disturbed  our  relations  with  the  Far  hast  and  excited  a great 
jingo  movement  in  the  nitoc!  stator..  That  interview  wee  attri- 
buted to  no  and  I was  ordoro_d  to  postpone  ny  depfirturo  and  return 
at  onoo  to  el  oar  up  tho  jraattorj  that  in  an y event,  tlio  situation 
in  the  Far  hast  liad  do  m 
l should  co: io  bad:  to  (ur  i'o:'u  :yc  If) about  it. 

yt  Jtfap  ne^'  tisnt  ro ride:: it  iaft^  -wai  in  Son  Fronolsoo  at  the 
fcl.  o and  I asked  for  an  Interview . Tho  only  time  that  could  bo 
for  broulcfast  at  seven  o1  clock  the  next  laornlng,  -ac- 
he was  lo  . . . _at _o * clock.  hr.  Taft  was  cordial,  as  WMl, 

t d spoke  in  a friondly  about  the  way  things  wore  going. 

I -waited  for  hire  to  say  something  aero  dofinlto  about  tho 

now  situation  but  as  tine  passed  and  lie  arid  no  tiling  I*  hod  to 

etagfr  the  matter  •nycoXf,  hhyftrg,  ir.  resident,  ‘have  you  hod  M 

o 

rd  from  your  secretary  of  state  about  ra?" 

ilo  said,  ''Yes,  I have  and  I &a  very  unhappy  about  it,  and 
quoted  tho  some  kind  of  telegram  that  I had  received. 

I then  said,  *Hg»«  : resident,  I suppose  you  follow  the  papers 
©very  day;  have  you  soon  any  cl  r.  of  a.  jingo  ;:ov  xont  or  of  any 
disturbance  in  the  United  states?'' 

Ho,  ho  said,  I haven* t. 

Then  I told  him  about  ny  export  onoo  in  the  State  I>o  artnont 


during  ray  last  wool:  in  ashington  and  ho  was  evidently  much  dio< 
fc orbed. 
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Finally  ho  said,  ’'..oil.  In  any  ovont  a now  situation  lias 
arisen  out  in  ttoo  Far  Best;  you  go  baak  to  Washington,  clear 
things  up,  and  thon  start  for  your  post, 

Q-’hoso  vqto  ?ay  last  words  . 1th  resident  1 ft  and  I hevo1- 
novor  bln  t&eeko, 

(iJkJU. 

y4  I war!  ;,:rp..nrlr_  to  i*  Jturs  to  nsi li  .rjton  Ur*.,  hoobe 
Hoarst,  the  beautiful  mother  of  tho  editor,  sent  two  automobile c 
for  Crane  and.  tho  children  and  took  thorn  to  hor  ranch  to 

stay  while  I was  adjusting  ny  affairs  with  the  tut©  Department. 
Sho  did  cvorythlog  possible  to  make  their  stay  a happy  one  dur- 
ing this  disagr  or.blo  inoidont. 

There  was  groat  public  excit  r.iont  find  the  country  was  very 
nuoh  perplexed j newspapermen  kept  hopping  on  the  train  at  ovory 
in  ortant  station  trying  to  olloit  from  no  tho  oorco  of  tho 
trouble,  being  obviously  incredulous  when  X declared  that  I 
didn't  know.  Descending  from  the  train  at  haahlii!  t four 

o'clock  one  Sunday  afternoon  I oncountorod  sixteen  nowspopomen 
all  oonoomed  to  learn  what  had  hu  onod.  I had  not  seen  t.:© 
alleged  indiscreet  Interview  and  so  had  to  plow'd  ignorance,  They 
were  vor y much  surprised  and  looked  at  one  anothor  in  a signifi- 
cant way  but  t try  to  erfc  me  further. 

I said,  !,I  suppose  I shall  soo  the  Secretary  of  State  to- 
ov7  in  Ms  office  find  learn  what  the  whole  thing  is  about , P 
end  we  parted  with  that  understanding. 

bout  so  von  o'clock  as  I was  dining  alone  in  tlxe  illard 
Hotel  Ur.  Adee  showed  up  and  sold,  'Hie  .airy  would  like 

to  have  you  oo  io  to  such  and  uoh  an  address  (not  his  own)  at 
nine  o'olock. 

ixen  I appeared  at  the  houao  tlie  Secretary  began  at  once 
to  spook  of  tho  serlo  .snosc  of  tlie  situation  and  ay  relationship 
to  it,  emphasizing  tho  dang  rous  intorvlc  and  its  disastrous 
results. 

I said,  "Very  well,  1 . rotary*  the  thing  for  oo  to 
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do  but  to  resign  and  you  my  conn Id or  that  I have  dona  so. 

Oh,  don't  be  In  any  harto  about  it,"  ho  said.  "Go no 
around  to  ray  office  in  the  morning  and  wo  will  go  into  the  natter 
further.11 


' Jo,  ir.  Socrotory,  I met  insist  upon  resigning.  Tim  work 
v.'hloh  the  President  laid  out  for  no  in  the  Far  hast  could  not 
possibly  be  no  --on  11:  hod  \7lthout  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
State  Departnont • I hove  felt  all  eSmg  that  I dldJaot  h.  vo  JArltUX 
7q  - XSPns . l**fc  ) uont  dev  lopnont^m^l:  my  apprehensions  and  I fool 


tli  t I aasl  roiign  t onoo. 


& 


I still  had  no  Idea  what  was  wrong  . no  novrspupor  article 

in  question ^ncTearly  tho  next  nornln  1 huntod  it  up  JS^Tf outtd 
that  thoro  was  nothing  In  it  t>n  which  tho  Secret  ry's  notion 
could  be  based.  Suddenly  I recalled  ra.  J.outt's  lottery  c z~JL. 
t began  to  have  a little  understanding  oi  xm a talcing  place, 

S0  X went  to  tho  found  tho  . rosid  ont' s secretary, 

O —4*~‘  C^~~ 

. i *.  Carpenter,  and  teM-4rar-~  I wanted  hi  to  telegraph  ray  resigna- 
tion to  tlie  resident. 

.£*.  Carponter  was  quit©  alar:  tod  and  said.  You  mustn't  do 
that,  Mr#  Crane#  Tim  President  is  a long  way  off,  and  not  in 
touch  edit  situation.  Your  Chief,  the  Secretary  of  ft  a to, 

is  in  town  and  you  should  deal  with  him. 

But  I answer.  , Ml  with  the  . 

resident.  I have  had  no  relations  with  the  decretory  of  State' 
and  don't  intond  to  have  any  now.  You  r.iuot  sand  the  telegram 
at  onco;  if  you  don't  I will  send  it  nysolf* 

That  afternoon  thoro  was  published  a statement  by  tho  Seore- 
trry  of  Stats  reciting  ray  allogo  Indio  erotic  in  giving  out  an 

;>rview  vshloh  had  put  % i nont  in  nn  SitaSi  ■■■■Tll||r  situation, 

ithin  on  hour  of  its  publication  I had  n tole&frono  onll  frost 
former  Beer  sate  John  . , Foster  wh  I ara  sick  in 

bod  with  a severe  ooM  but  I have  boon  so  shocked  by  roorotary 

hnox's  stato  aor.t  that  X fool  I must  emtvaanioat©  ifch  you.  I hnvo 
( ')  c^%^ertk  a 


looked  ovor  the  alleged  India croot  interview.  It  l»,t  aa  tat 


to  rofer  to  you  unless  there  la  a deliberate  effort  to  discredit 
you.  Ilowover,  even  In  the  article  there  lc  nothing:  new.  nothing 
that  any  one  of  & dozen  report  or  « couldn't  have  written* 

Ilo  said  farther,  riIf  you  want  tee  t co  xa  clown  to  soo  you  I 
shall  do  no,  no  .1  t or  hint  the  doctors  say,  but  If  you  want  to 
cone  to  soo  no  I shall  bo  very  glad  to  talk  ovor  the  natter  with 
you. 

I went  to  boo  hln  and  ho  further  said  that  I was  on  perfectly 
solid  ground*  that  I should  stand  firm  as  there  wn.  nothing  in  the 
situation  that  ought  to  disturb  no  at  all. 

n old  friend  and  oo-v/orlcor  In  many  causes,  _r«  alter  L* 
Fisher,  tise  distinguished  Chicago  lawyer*  was  with  zaa  at  the  time 
and  helped  me  in  drifting  a roply  to  the  Knox  Interview* 

The  nowspaporoen  who  lad  not  no  at  tiie  train  used  to  drop  in 
fro  : to  tine*  vkouM  occasion?  Ivc  sac  a friendly  hint  but, 

with  the  oxaoptlon  of  tho  . YCMl  .GIttiJ)  and  fcho  TRIIiUHE, 


to  Hr*  Knooc  bee?  lar  c i case  of  the  oldest  and  moot 

osteon od  merabors  of  tiioir  group  when  the  door  tnry  tried  to  twist 
a :>orfoctly  single  article  into  something  embarrassing  to  the 
Government. 

hon  ny  own  s tat  orient  was  ro  dy  I called  then  to  ray  room  at 
tho  lllard  Hotel  and  handed  It  to  thou  In  typewritten  form,  say- 
ing, uoforo  you  go  away  I want  to  thank  you  for  the  friendly  atti- 
tude you  have  maintained  ill  through  this  disagreeable  incident. 

It  is  tho  iocs t ©osaforting  tiling  that  has  co  of  thla^  eaepor- 

i.oe- ■ ■ thXa-JUi  «y  first  experience  in  metical  politics,  and 

I shall  always  ze  the  roraanbranoo  of  your  attitude* 


„n  Your  name  isn't  nentionad  and  tlioro  is  no  occasion 


ahoy  were  all  very  uich  tcuchod,  ©omo  forward  and  shook  ray 
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hand  and 


%**  «J  <>><■■ 


«4®*w  there  In  so  . ie  thing  unft 

_ — - — - " ■■ — — — - uffcUPT"*  * 'i  i / 

y - - // 

eons  clous  ef  "t  ever  since  your  return  to  achingtonl  one  day 
we  hope  to  rind  out  what  In  at  the  bottom  of  this  Inc  Mont » but 
If  it  glvoc  you  any  co;  fori;  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  that 
all  tho  news  that  has  gone  out  of  /aohlngton  slnoo  you  or.  a to 
town  has  been  frion&ly  to  you.1 

i 

file  Hear  fit  papers  wore  particularly  bitter  In  their  attack 
on  the  Adralnlstration  although  I had  never  neon  Kr«  iioerst  next* 
i . -l  any  relations  with  him* 

That  night  1 loft  for  Hew  York.  ; o on  after  I arrived  In  ray 
apartment  tho  weekly  and  Monthly  magazine  writors  began  to  a >e«r  - 
od,  Mark  Sullivan*  It or  Ulnae  rage,  Lincoln  .toff  one. 
If  rod  -haw,  t u o,  idr  Trbcll  ; u . Itdioll  of  I . 

They  al^rantod  to  kcow  rfory,  .nd  I old  it  to  th-su  as  it 
up  eared  to  mo* 

Tliey  listened  quite  latently  and  then  said,  "Like  you,  we 


all  ho  od  for  a groat  deal  fro  i the  adnlnis  t rat  ion  of  . Taft 
and  we* vo  been  waiting  and  waiting  for  It  to  got  under  way*  e 

)?ave  passed  by  many  things  that  we  ? hire  criticised  seri- 

ously, but  this  Is  tho  lut  straw,  anti  tomorrow  o’  11  sail  in* 

ithln  a month  there  war.  not  : rack  loft  of  tho  rospoot  which 

0 

prising  because  I had  had  no  e;  >orlanco  with  political  life  nor 
tho  aamg osaent  of  publicity,  whereas  r*  max  wne  an  old  hand  in 
tills  kind  of  work.  hon  I -.ms  appointed  I was  an  entiroly  un- 
known person;  but  when  the  incident  closed  I was  known  all  ovor 
tlio  Unite  tat  os  in  a wey  feljat  I could  not  have  boon  after  yenre 

of  • u oil  tic  1 ; rvico.  It  was  a real  boomerang. 

day  r two  after  iay  return  to  how  York  I ran  noroso  ir* 
a ' - :col  . ...  *r..«  . . ' co  ) . , :. 1 : -\i\  ■ o ■.  i ■ -ho  a’rnrt 

the  incident  rui  I told  him  that  I could  not  understand  hr. 
lioarot*s  strong  su  port  of  my  cause,  that  I didn't  know  him  but 

hi) x for  his  friendly  attitude. 
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"bhall  I toll  you  hy  he  tool-:  that  attitude?”  ho  asked, 

"Please  do,  I said, 

" lion  the  nows  of  your  recall  oav©  to  i>an  Francisco,"  he  a aid, 
Hr,  Beer  at  *s  mother . l,i  a tola  gram  urg- 

ing him  to  support  your  cause  In  every  possible  way  and  a n to  of 
that  :I  id  always  oa  do  full  v/oi  lit, 

,0’  'grr,  was  a curious  fact  that  the  tuiowledgo  of  my  ro- 
oall  v/as  ]movr.  In  Japan  two  days  before  oither  the  resident  or 
1 had  the  word*  Two  friends  of  nine  ho  happened  to  he  In  Japan 

whan  the  Incident  occur  rod  s do  notes,  ouito  independently,  and 

— 

noticed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  news  was  pas  sod  around  from 
one  person  to  another.  Since  I was  almost  the  only  norlcan 

Ians  during -the  Russo-Japanese  War,  lie 

; nose  and  tho  profos  lonul  Jo v:r:  disliked  no  very  ranch. 

Setae  lime  afterward.  In  tlie  ilddlo  of  tho  night,  I vtoko  up 

Ith  a %B  v bCQtk  tho  celebrated  rdisnghni  speech  - 

** ~ ‘ " 

that  In  Its  main  elements  at  leant  It  mn  t have  boon  the  conception 
of  that  brilliant  Far  Eastern  correspondent , . as  Hillard, 

Knowing  that  Hillard  was  in  town  I Hfldo  an  ongagemont  to  moot  him 
at  tlte  Plaza  Hotel.  From  there  v/o  took  one  of  the  old  hnnsan  cobs 
and  started  to  jog  around  tho  m i:.  ‘Tills  was  a fnvorito  way  of 
mine  when  1 wanted  to  have  an  uninterrupted  conversation, 

boon  after  v/o  got  under  way  1 said,  Hillard,  toll  me  the 
tory  of  Taft’s  ir;nsuiai  speech. 

r~7~  ~ ~ "■==:-  r,ry  ^ 

Hillard,  who  woe  a warm  friend,  sympathetic  to  my  appointment 
to  Jlilna,  and  Indignant  about  tho  Is  sue,  told  no  tho  following 
story:  a you  know,'*  ho  said,  'vre  crossed  the  ocean  together 

.lion  . oft  was  on  route  to  the  Philippines.  hanfhal  people, 
wishing  to  do  hi  i sene  honor,  asked  no  to  persuade  him  to  noise  o 
c.'ooah  th  .ro.  ftor  agreeing  to  do  so  ho  asked  no  what  to  ought 
to  say,  I have  In  my  files  at  ho  no  tho  draft  .of  a s c vjiiioh 
T lift  took  and  Changed  hardly  at  all  before  delivering  it. 
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President 

:iiot 


'-r^r 


All&he  ...  the  Ca  . . except  . mi  vara 


personal  friexido;  they  felt  til©  humiliation  a£  tho  whole  praoood- 
ing  and  tried  to  get  at  the  ro  t or  tie  altei’  but  nevor  succeeded, 
various  uio.abors  of  tho  Oabi.net  aleo  ; old  mo  that  ovon  the  rosl-  - 
dent  c;iun't  icnow  what  was  t t t .c  hot  to..:  of  it  ala.  •«  ..nox 


never  mentioned  the  matter  again.  ndoubtedly  all  tre  at  had 
certain  flnwiatnl  design#  in  China  which  it  wr-  - I would  not 


bo  intorestod  in  promoting » as  later  tr  nspired  during  the  llson 
i i:  li  s tr; - 1 i on  . 

-■•••  vlney,  who  rural  mde  any  ublio  utterance,  wrote  a 
sharp  letter  of  indignation  condemning  ocrotary  knox  for  hip 
•. hole  handling  of  the  incident. 


atta  : 1 toi  -i  do  to  . .air  t.:  ...  d.  i<tgo  cud  change 

■..olio  ;.;  nLia  nt  bj  a;?  . ; iintinp  :.it . r ?isher  to  tho  st  of 

r-  tv 


oar  -r,/  of  ti.u.  Interior  ..hen  it  boar io  vacant  after  tho  Bal- 
linger incident. 


<y  first  active  touch  with  resident  JELiot  cam©,  vary  curi- 
ously, t2irou:.h  James  iiryoo.  I had  v.:et  Bryce  1 uontcr.  . t a aoot- 
L .g  of  tho  Gcogruddcal  ahf.ty  after  Broaln'lcld  lad  ; Iven  an 
account  of  ills  explorations  in  the  frosty  Caucasus.  .3  wore  in- 
troduced by  a nut  util  friend,  «.  Honry  Thompson,  at  whose  house  I 
was  staying*  He  explained  to  Bryoo  tlsat  I was  a traveler  and  had 
boon  in  tho  Caucasus  a number  of  tines,  as  wall  as  in  the  Balkans 
and  low sl&.  As  one  of  tho  greatest  travelers  of  his  time,  Mr* 
Bryoo  was  interested,  and  a friendship  started  at  onco  which  lastei 
as  lo.cg  as  ho  lived.  e never  got  through  exchanging  experiences 
and  before  either  of  us  wont  on  a journey,  wo  talked  ovor  plans 
and  afterwards  wo  always  cast  u-  result r. 

I first  become  acquainted  with  his  dully  habit  of  taking  a 
Ml  was  Ambassador  at  ton*  Sis  coc  of 

siratssor  residence  were  air  ed  with  talking  tours  in  mind* 

sauce  of  the  presence  of  Ms  f: 
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; aptly  because  of  tins  possibilities  for  walking,  ho  had  estab- 
lished himself  at  northeast  Harbor,  hslno,  where  I wuo  invited 
to  Tlelt  ill  w 

On®  hunday  morning  iao  said,  o* ra  invited  to  have  luncheon 

. Itl.  r sJLa.ai  Hot* 


lion  tho  tii.io  come  there  wore  at  tho  tablo  President  Hot, 

r,  Bryce,  and  another  dollf^itful  old  college  nt,  , 

_ngoll,  of  tho  University  of  lelxignn.  It  was  a rare  collection 

of  non , all  magnificent  specimens  of  the  /Ingl  -Saxon  race,  full 

of  vigor,  brightness  ass',  opt  inis  ftor  luncheon  President 

0b.  Clffk.  f ~r- 

11  - ...tap  to  i-lvxj  / vie,:  fr<>  i belli nd  : ,1a.  .'..a  ,aoa  a hill 

Q>  five  i : roc'  foot  1 -O  road  vi  ■■ . . lad  13vf  bird 

irregular  but  those  three  gentle;  *m  easily  outdistanced  rae,  al- 

, ;er  than  any  of  thou. 

fhoy  all  boat  aa  to  tlie  top  of  the  1x111  and  when  I at  last 

arrived , really  all  in,  for  It  was  like  climbing  Cheops,  I sold. 

It’s  a groat  shano  for  you  throe  boy*  bo  draf  a poor  old  run 

11.  ...  u;j  ; lilll  like  IP  .’do  or  :.u.Td  y afternoon! 

• 

" • — 'TlwvT&aa-W'" 

( ■ oil.: . . ..  ;•=  ..  iv.  :.  ug.  1:..  before  .o.v/I.’g  — — urbo,-,  rftor 


ward  felt  froo  to  call  on  kin  at  Cambridge,  often  sooing  him  when 

I w rit  to  vi?. it  uy  cons  as  Harvard  undergraduates.  bond  of  syn» 

athy  and  friendship  sprang  up  between  us  which  continued  to  grow 

*th, 

as  long  as  ho  lived  and  JMr  &3fcv  a great  deal  of  comfort , 


'that  Ho  and  Bryce  and  I had  much  tho  s ax©  points  of  view  on  tlip 
various  Important  matters  of  the  v;orld^f  o found,  on  going  back 
into  history  that  we  linti  shared  tlie  sons  views  years  before  «• 
know  each  other,  arid  on  speculating  about  it  wo  e me  to  tlxe  con- 
clusion hbl,,  J.xc  fuc"  that  o had  all  be  n devoted  students 

of  Herbert  opencer  nod  much  to  do  with  tlie  way  we  looked  upon  tho 

...  ..  . . cad  social  world#  t th  aQiot  only -djlaj  . Hot 

a oitf.  , — — _ — - — — 

«u»  tlifii  kpenoor  iutd  greatly  influenced  hir.  concept  of  tlie  world, 

■KJU 

/ 


/ 
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oodrow 

ilson 


..arson#  too*  I In.  -j„i;  vo  him.  the  basis 

of  much  of  iilo  philosophy,  although  Mb  own  greet  spirit  was  of 
course  the  su,  iv.  10  thing. 

o eeiae  closer  togotli  ___.  ••  ilaon  appeared 

on  the  horizon  and  from  that  tin®  on  our  contact®  were  frequent. 

. .8  ho  gave  no,  more  comfort  than  anyone 

who  hud  appeared  in  political  life  vrithin  our  fcim  and  wo  both 
->t\  u fo  .Lin.  r±  rosponslMllty  about  hi'.:,  tho  responsibility  of 
understanding  and  iris  arproting  liii  to  tho  world;  for  there  woo 
n grc:d  deal  of  hoc  ulllty  tov/ard  Mu  In  uov  In  land.  a I moved 
around  a good  deal  I often  noted  as  a messenger  between  the  two 

:olp  %*  or e tend  various  positions 

t ad  to  toi  : . 

— yr 

1/ " 2 *</ 

. at  ' MtM  lire;:,  r-11  kt  one, 

at  tin  t . of  If  Ir. : h.  M ■ .ootor  Mion 

to  '•  1 M ip  the  cor  "w  d . 

begin  to  realize  Ms  imp  » until  he  became  G.  ?■  of  Hew 

Jersey.  Then  his  political  methods  and  his  genius  for  constructive 
ntat oe  r-.nrh.lr;  were  both  clearly  in  view,  and  whom  I10  was  nominated 
nt  iSnltlnore  I felt  an  Inter  at  i politics  that  I had  not  knom 
since  the  time  of  Grower  1 land. 

*r 0 • ■ id o-rfc  /- idomnn  of  tho  university  of  Virginia  had  a prac- 
tice of  addressing  Ills  students  ©vo ry  week  on  various  subjects 
of  L*  rtr-itc©  ’-hi oh.  he  f It  they  light  otjiosn  bo  also.  .0  hod 
boor,  a lifelong _friond  and  great  adniror  of  ilaon,  and  after 
tho  Conv.ua  ion,  he  called  tho  student c of  tho  Jniversity  together, 
tolci  1.1  v-.  about  tho  actual  processes  of  the  Convention,  and  closed 
ro.fi  -ir  with  a beautiful  little  sketch  of  11  son*  a career, 
his  Inheritance,  his  character  mjd  tho  contributions  that  various 
institutions  and  Individuals  had  node  in  his  development.  Me 
rtkotch  was  a perfect  gam,  showing  a .nan  of  obvious  Import anee 
coming  into  tho  political  world,  but  it  was  blinked  only  in 
the  lo or- 1 Charlottocville  paper.  Ho  other  paper,  as  far  as  I 
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know,  certainly  no  pnpor  of  importance,  tliought  of  copying  It. 

over.  It  war  sect  to  .o  by  : -is  v.  ildrod  Hole  on  • o;  = , nil  when 
I tasdo  my  first  will  on  Hr*  11  , kftnr  Ills  nomination,  I utri 

It  with  me. 

When  I arrived  at  his  how  In  How  Jersey  lie  was  talking  with, 
ove mor  1 ontnguo  of  Virginia.  lira.  llcon  end  the  daughters  took 
oare  of  no  for  tho  time  being,  and  I read  President  Alderman* s 
little  sleet  oh  to  tha-a.  They  were  delimited  1th  It.  Later  when 
r.  11am  wan  froo  7 road  It  to  liln. 

© was  t cached  by  the  bonuty^and  friendliness  of  Alderman*  a 
c etch  and  said.  It’s  very  good  of  lderman  to  hove  said  these 
nice  things  about  no.  . lease  than  and  give  him  ray  greetings. ’’ 

Although  the  newspapers  showed  : ©ntiuntlng  the 

ldon;u-;-.  r.irotoh  I took  it  to  the  -aiooratlc  headquarters  where  It 

was  received  with  nucb  enthusiasm.  Holla  oils,  .ho  Troaouror, 

had  It  printed  on  tho  margin  of  tho  stationer:  that  lie  -isod  in  ap- 
pealing for  funds  for  two  campaign.  To  always  folt  that  it  ma 

the  most  ©ffoctlvo  material  that  he  raid  at  Ills  disposal}  for  though 
it  was  not  obvious  to  tho  newspapermen,  it  ..aide  a profound  Im- 
pression on  the  man  In  the  street. 

I took  an  active  interest  In  tho  campaign,  raving  an  official 
statue  at  tho  v/eatom  : loadquarterc  1.:  tklcc  o but  I also  spent 
stoli _ ti  '.a  in  aow  York  v/iioro  the  1c  ■ -or  inv.-  x..  .to  j.  or 
o a..  c -L.  or  V/0.R  r 1 . >1  : • OO.OCO’  . I”  i.  ac- 
tively fee  largo  contributions  that  came  to  us  were  from  old 

i.  ;o n h.‘l  .s'. : of  V,  llson  - J level  ; ige,  d./Vur  ;;  dek, 

and  the  Jones  brothers  of  Gliloago.  The  oaatpalgn  was  not  elabornto, 
ot  ■.  llcon*  a power  to  reach  tho  everyday  in  -oar  roves  led  at 
t t .1  t .ol  • s tiio  clearnlglitodnosn  of  ao  aerie;®,  people. 
Tho  world  Is  always  looking  for  a prophet,  and  news  of  one  travels 
rapidly,  ns  v/o  have  aeon  In  the  case  of  CHiand! , whoa,  tho  whole 
world  c me  to  know  in  a very  short  time  without  the  use  of  any 
of  tho  usual  h vortislng  ranch!  ;ery. 
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hiring  the  winter  following  tho  election  I saw  Mr*  llson 
frequently  and  o r relationship  bo*  ■: » vor y clone,  iring  tho 
inaugural  proceedings  on  Korda  fourth  I got  tied  up  in  tho  ma- 
chinery and  was  unablo  to  afciv-.nd  ho  ronldont * s reception  In 
tho  afternoon,  I was  disappointed  for  I lied  boon  intonsely 
.!.  toro; 'to;?.  In  tho  Quip  l<;n  and  believing  that  a :i/r:  political 

ora,  war  lag*  I wanted  to  see  him  and  wish  him  well*  Tho  next 
— — , > 

morning  at  nine  o*  olook  X telephoned  to  hie  secretary,  Hr* 

Tumulty,  gx  roe  soil  ny  disappointment  at  not  having  boon  present 
at  tho  rco  -jti:-n,  ;v\  ar,'  .oc'  if  I co  :1c  • ley  for  a m ont  to  shrilce 
hands  wit;*  . r.  ilson  as  I was  leaving  later  or  one 

of  r visits  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 

Tumulty  replied,  "Tho  President  has  just  gone  into  his 
offico*  He  has  no  engagsnent  until  he  moots  his  Cabinet  at 
ton  o’  cloak.  Gome  right  over  and  1*11  hat  no  one  interferes 

with  your  visit. 

On  my  arrival  I w sn  directly  to  the  President* s room* 

. .r,  Hr: or  roeoivod  to  oorr.is.lX..  Incoi  to  la  n chair  bor.lclo 

Ms  own.*  He  was  dressed  in  a gray  business  suit,  the  first  tire 

I had  ovor  soon  anything  of  that  kind  around  tho  ^/iito  ^jiouso, 

all  preceding  presidents  :ho  I had  known  try  in;  to  function  in 

t j;  old  cu  •:  >orcc  to  ri.io  Ibort*  * iinon*  r.  ah-cir  xmn  behind 
^ - • * 

a businesslike  do  sit,  the  kind  used  by  executive  officials  evory- 
whero  - very  much  like  n.  , There  was  an  Immaculate  blue  blot- 
ter in  the  center  of  tho  desk)  an  jnsaaculn  fco_uhl£o  pad  at  t .e  right 

...  t question  core 

TCLp  i h t 't  r ‘ 

of  day*  It-  woa~U3SA  first  inaugural  ana  (1  had  been 

A A 

deeply  impressed  1th  tlio  vastnoso  of  tho  riuclULrn-y  p t in  motion 
for  just  that  o no  d yj  1 asked  hr*  ilson  if  lie  v/oald  like  to 
know  ilint  had  co  m to  my  mind  as  I wai  chod  tho  smooth  functioning 
of  tho  md . Lnory, 

Ho  said  that  ho  would  end  1 replied,  ”You  knew  I*vo  spent 
much  tiie  in  the  Moslem  world  and  although  .ohara  red  Forked  out  a 
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vaot  syataa  of  Inc t ruction  for  all  phases  of  Jiiio  religious  and 
social  Ilf  o of  his  followers,  lie  did  not  work  out  and  proscribe 
:n  orderly  process  for  a -.cotl  . his  auoourcorp  r/d  ills  only 
.ore  . , a ^ ...  .l,o.  . ..  . ' .o.  o I a'..  :. 

liis  dorth.  tho  tr.inafor  of  power  was  dotomlned  only  after  a 

'ftx*  f 

sharp  and  bloody  sting  lo,  It  was  of  this  I was  thinking  as  I 
stood  on  the  stops  of  tlio  Capitol,  watching  tho  greatest  power 
in  tho  .orld  tx>- /.rf  ,rrod  1;..  so  X-x,lo  and  reaooth  ft  way  tint  it 
was  difficult  to  soo  Just  exactly  when  the  pov:tr  pas  rod;  tlioro 
was  simply  the  realisation  that  in  the  raomlng  Mr»  Toft  was 
.raaidQnt.  and  in  tho  aft  a you  W8i‘fl« 

Tho  resident  asked  no  where  I was  going  and  I told  him  that , 

I was  planning  to  visit  Ms  old  cantor  at  the  University  of 
Virgin!  .. 

I epok©  of  having  boon  resent  at  tlio  installation  of  J resi- 
dent ...naan,  at  rihlflta.  ti  m a mu  bor  of  delegates  froxa  tlio  various 
universities  wore  as  re/. bled  on  tho  roof  of  tho  rotu/da  looking 

. o o..  : lx  . -Aran  .!•-  oi  ti.m  .,ni  varsity  ard  :*of  os.  or  . .all, 
c 

who  rc  .rorsntod  t’.o  University  of  Chicago  at  tho  ceremony*  said, 
"Shored  no  doubt  that  tills  quadrangle  is  tho  raos  j i .Aiful 

n ,vc.  r .11  , . 1.  I,  ’.  .nit.  I..:, 

Ho  one  was  disposed  to  qualify  tlio  remark*  It  was  said,  too, 

tlsal  the  q/ia.ln.n glo  liad  cost  vory  lit:ie  oy  - t. ,otro  was  nothing 

luxurious  about  it;  and  still  further,  tlmt  o was  no  fornal 

z-.T'.tac  , Jo:,  .irr-  ..  :*.•  ..  h.otck’V'.  e t ; t :xl  :r.i  ri;  i . dod 

tho  -ark  of  bulldirg  it, 

.r,  lloon  thought  for  o while,  tlien  said,  ilae  fact  is  that 
non  charged . with  heavy  responsibilities  at  the  tin*  of  v.aahington 
and  Jeff orson  wore  not  harassed  by  tho  thousand  and  on©  things 
that  cut  Into  tho  work  of  a nodosa  oaocirti/  . few  result  was  that 
their  work  had  a beauty  and  a quality  that  soaoa  impossible  to 
btsln  nc  vadayn . he  job  of  bol;,  r aid  mt  of  iu,  ■ a"  feed  f-tatos 
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Is  os aantlolly  the  Job  of  taking  up  tlio  big  political  and  nodal 
rohloris  and  carrying  them  through.  I b llovo  tiiat  the  pooplo 
of  fcho  Ml  im  expect  vm  to  us©  ay  tine  for  tills  o 

and  I Int  -id  to  do  so,  no  matter  imt  the  cost  In  othor  diroc- 
tio;  . 

Ho  turned  to  uo  Killing  and  said,  This  Is  the  my  I propose 
to  get  roi  :a  of  ay  tine* 

H©  then  turned,  back  to  his  desk,  wrote  a nqto  on  the  Inmc- 

% ) 

i-  to  Mi  yr.d,  ran;  fci»,..b+>ll  for  . uraulty,  and  snit^  Tou  will 
pass  tills  . toseago  on*'! 

The  message  road  to  tills  of  foot:  "The  T resident  Is  too 
raoli  ocauylod  with  other  affairs  to  aoo  fchos©  Interested  in  poll- 
tlenl  offlco,  They  .xay  address  thensolves  to  ti  c non  In  charge 
of  the  various  departments. 

This  was  really  Ills  first  official  act  and  it  vnde  a sharp 
In.  res  a Ion.  fterwarde,  at  to  Cabinet  meting,  ho  o vdiaslzed 
tli©  matter  aid  told  the  members  of  tlio  Cabinet  that  .0  hoped,  while 
ho  was  considering  the  larger  problems,  the  members  should  relievo 
Mm  of  political  work, 

hen  an  important  measure  is  being  discus sod  In  fcho  Cabinet 
tbs  usual  procedure  Is  to  ask  wch  Secrotary  what  Ms  specific 
co!:iiont  Is,  beginning  v/lth  the  Socr  tary  of  State  at  the  - resi- 
dent's right , followed  by  tioe  doorotary  of  the  Treasury  at  his 
loft,  and  so  on  down  the  lino  In  the  0 raced  'a  -.  r t .0 

i>o  artnont  of  . .grlotdLturo  was  a comparatively  late  ono,  Houston's 

00  ■ tf  on  tf  ir  t ;o  end, 

t ono  time  . r.  .ilson  said.  It  tme  not  necessary  for  ® to 
■ . r . y -'.in:. lion  '■  ,-.c  -y  '-n  an;//  far 

1 always  Listened  to  the  Houston  no  to;  ho  would  epitomise  anything 
of  Importance  tlxat  anyone  oloe  bad  said,  add  Mo  own  valuable 

points,  that  wao  all  I really  needed  to  know. 


Houston 
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Although  I had  always  followed  Houston’s  caroor  at  a 
distance  I did  not  actually  cose  to  know  hin  until  ho  onto  rod 
Kjp*  wllson*  s Cabinet,  From  tlaa  to  time  Mr*  ilsonspoke  about 
aousfcon,  always  In  tho  hi;;:;  : oat  terms.  £t  was  ovidont  that  thoy 
thought  In  much  the  e am  way  and  bad  tiia  amio  high,  uncompromising 
attitude  toward  nubile  service.  I know  tlmt  . ouston  could 

j— 

liave  had  any  Cabinet  position  ho  wanted,  but  o preferred  tho 


Department  of  ;lgriculture  whox«o  ho  lmd  son©  {pent  constructive 

r~~ ' Vt'1 " 

toaruron  In  ilnd  for  tho  econo  ilo  attvaqoo/of  the  farmer. 

kw*»zr 


go: 

A rood  many  years 1 before, had  boon  on  ono  of  hr.  rdon’n 
expeditions  down  South*  During  tho  day  wo  did  tho  usual  visiting 
at  various  Institutions,  and  In  tho  evening  wo  talked  about  tho 
.-oriel  and  plans  to  run  It,  at  least  hypothetically  , 

One  evening  alter  Hines  Page,  who  was  a macaber  of  tho  party, 
said,  I hnvo  ny  own  private  candidate  f r tho  I residency  of  the 
United  tat on. 

. go  was  always  to  bo  taken  seriously  we  demanded 
further  light  and  ho  said,  :l4*tr^tho  president  of  the  university 
of  ‘fo-cao,  David  .‘‘ranlxlln  Houston*  v?ho  cones  from  ray  native  state 
of  North  Carolina,"  and  lie  gavo  us  a llttlo  sketch  of  Ms  neighbor 
and  friend. 

Houston  was  bom  and  grow  up  on  a farm  a few  miles  from  tho 
place  whore  Andrew  Jackson  had  started;  ho  lmd  worked  Ms  way 
through  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  doing  four  years  work 
in  two,  and  had  come  into  active  contact  1th  both  joodrpw  ilson’o 

iotf  riTitjc.*  ■<. — 

tie  took- 
tho  most 

iioagro  resources  and  facilities  accomplished  so  nuch  tlmt  his 
qualities  as  an  educator  shone  forth  all  over  tho  south*  At  tho 
age  of  twenty-iWo- ho  lmd  savod  a few  hundred  collars  and  stax-tod 
off  for  ■nrvr.v  . Xti'xrr.i-h  he  had  , irry  o ortimltlos  -'or  a nuocoss- 
ful  financial  career  ho  lmd  a cl  «*  vision  of  the  sort  of  life  ho 
wanted  to  load  - tho  life  of  an  educator.  on  ho  wont  to  harvard 
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ho  knew  exactly  what  ho  wanted  to  loam  anti  tine  professors  who 
coiiM  boat  give  It  to  him.  Ithougjh  having  to  work  Ms  my  he 
rogulnrly  carried  six  studios,  ahiofly  In  the  departments  of  e^( 

\ »V  ^x*-/  Mrtory,  flnanco  and  economy,  and  rooolvod  "A1  s"  in  then  all 
tho  time.  He  did  most  of  Mr  work  under  rofossor  1-unbar  on 
whom  lie  made  so  much  of  an  impression  that  Houston  was  asked  to 
cooperate  with  hln  on  several  important  works*  In  a few  months 
this  unknown  young  southerner,  with  no  influcaioe  but  Ms  own 
personality  and  natural  powers,  be  office  prosidont  of  tho  Oroduato 
Club  and  nttimctod  the  attention  of  Prosidont  Hot,  who  bocano 

t — — — — ' 

Ms  warm  admirer.  President  Bitot -rcoorr ended  lii»  (at  tho  n~o 
uif-tweaty-six)  foe*  the  .•  -resid-  -itey  of  Johns  Hopkins/  Houston 
however,  also  t$L  the  r o oo  iaonda t i on  of  resident  Hot, /took  tho 
ch.-.l  - T - oHtipal  /gcna-iy  in  tic  :nlvorsit„  of  Texas.  iton  lie 

had  boon  there  (a-  years  ho  vms  undo  eon.  At  tho  end  of  throe  ypaps 

O . -~r, . T . J W feu*  - • •>.*  C 

ho  war  made  -rosidoM;  of  tlio/(  College  of  /.njrlfrtllr-rro  "nrt  Y^tn~~r-- 

y&AjUX-*  (Ut J i — (cc  e*.  

Isg  and  ot-tito  ond-  of  flv^  yoart^  be  T%¥-tw^o  resident  of  tho 
University* 

After  Ms  first  Gablrot  .looting  President  -llson  uskod  Sec- 
retary Houston  to  remain  boMnd,  saying  he  would  Hke  to  havo 

tlio  Socrotary's  ideas  on  tlio  first  stepo^the  'now  administration 
sho  1x1  take,  for  Ur*  llson  was  fond  of  saying  that  he  had  a single- 
track  mind  and  wantod  to  begin  1 c lediately  to  train  it. 

Secrotary  Houston,  who  woo  always  well  prepare.:  for  any  situa- 
tion lie  might  bo  called  upon  tc  moot,  replied  to  tlio  resident* s 
question,  dovision  of  tlio  tariff  and  n fodoral  reserve  act.r' 

Tho  Prosidont  said,  I am  fairly  clear  about  tho  tariff  but 
what  about  a federal  rosorvo  act? 

Houston  answered.  Take  tho  Id  rick  ct  and  deoentraHeo  it. " 

Mlo  tlio  Aldrich  Act  had  the  gem  and  tlio  central  principle 
of  tlio  Kosorvo  Act  that  was  afterwards  passed,  Aldrich  could  novor 
get  tlio  measure  through  because  of  all  btro  t influone  which  had 
becono  a , groat  public  soandal  during;  tlio  Taft  administration. 
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II son’s  adHiinistrst-ioH- 


Xa-*>  A '■  * 4c*vv 

a roooM  of  the 


telephone  calls  between  £ko  r ■ a Id  ant  / o f f 1 co  and  all  Street 
and  between  tlie  iiocrotary  of  tbs  Treasury’s  off  loo  and  all 
treat  eac®  to  light;  it  woo  ovidont  tliat  the  telephone  had  boon 
ringing  all  tho  fci  s and  that  all  > treat  roally  dlroetod  the 
affairs  of  tiio  Govornaont.  s ir#  Ilson  iiad  oo  o into  offlcso 
largely  as  a protest  against  tills  kind  of  Govoranont  ije  had  to 
bo  sOTupulously  careful  to  keep  his  own  independence  and  tho 
telephonic  con  uni  oat  ion  during  his  administration  was  cut. 

Soon  aft  or  he  cane  into  offico  tho  all  fcroet  group  s ugjit 
an  intorvlow  to  ask  tho  Preaidont  if  they  could  bo  assured  of  tho 
sarao  kind  of  rot option  in  conducting  their  dhinos©  affaire  tliat 
tiio  Taft  aduinlstratlon  had  practised#  r«  11.  uirod 

to  tiio  nr.i  are  of  this  protection  ; nd  war.  Infomod  that  It  was 


the  use  of  the  Array  and  liavy  in  case  of  dLlf fieulty  in  colloctlng 


loots. 

Ir.  ilson  replied  era  h;  ticnliy,  Host  certainly  not  during 
ay  adninla t ration , ' and  they  never  had  occasion  to  roturxw 

cost  lie  to  Ur.  ..ilson,  oven  ing 

hostility  to  lighting  tho  federal  iJocorvo  ct,  not  only  in 
ashing  ton  but  through  its  groat  influoneo  ovor  tiio  bankers  who 
alios t unaniijously  conde.inod  tiio  ct# 

y~ — ~~ 

In  Chicago,  whoro  I mo  hold  largely  accountable  for  intor- 
rotlng  tiio  ilspn  a&iinlBtration,  I was  always  sougiit  out,  when 
I ooae  to  town^fe^  attack  on  tiio  iniquity  o th  proyoaod  edoral 
Reserve  Aot.  The  president  of  ti  osfc  bonk  in  Chicago,  at 

<r 

tliat  tine  tho  first  f tional  Sank,  ns  particularly  bit  tor.  -o 

rod.lotod  oil  kinds  of  disaster  if  ti®  . ot  passed.  Jongross#  >ftoi’ 

X had  lot  ilia  tali:  iilasolf  o;t  I wont  ’vor  to  see  JIulbort,  arosi- 
dent  of  he  horehsnts  dank  and  Trust  Co  ipany,  on©  of  tho  fow 
bankers  in  the  country  who  was  in  cynputh;  ilson*  s purpose# 
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Ixllo  tljo  provis ions  of  the  Act  wore  being  orked  out,  . v. 

.15  >rt,  at  ■ y su  ; ostlon.  wp  consulted  by  11m.  hon  the 
measure  was  about  ready  to  bo  reported  out  of  oou  JLtfcao  I aslcod 
Halbert  wh at  he  thought  of  the  Aot  In  Its  present  form  and  ho 
slid,  It's  almost  inooncolvabl©  that  oo  good  an  Act  could  cone 
out  of  a ollfclcnl  body?  it's  a wonderful  , loco  of  loglsla  Ion* 

I then  said,  The  resident  has  Congress  In  hand  and  th® 
ct  will  pa  s.  Is  there  m tiling  about  It  that  you  think  ought 
to  bo  changed  or  any  way  In  which  the  at  could  bo  Improved? " 

Ho  ro  iliod,  •' There  is  just  one  further  tiling  that  \rouM  add 

J,uV*A 

; bl,  to  Its  u.  :fuii.  ...  e It  is  now  csolt-^itat^ , _r : ' „ 4fe» 
) r d ' A ' /W*  ''  ^ 

was^in  the  Aldrich  ci:,  only  the  national  bonks  are 

It  v/ould  be  just  as  easy  and  would  Increase  the  usefulness  of 

tlie  Act,  If  a paragraph  or  two  were  drafted  to  include  the 

state  banks* 

n L * ‘ O.l  :■  - t'  :■ 

the  paragraphs  you  think  should  bo  attached  and  ,:*11  tako^theu. 
Ith  mo. 

hon  I arrived  In  Washington  I hunted  up  Senator  Owens 
who  was  head  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Act . It  was  a 
remarkable  fact  that  an  ct  of  tills  nature,  with  ell  Its  possi- 
bilities for  good  or  evil,  was  not  being  handled  by  a Senator 
from  Hew  fork  or  Massachusetts,  but  by  a nan  from  Oklahoma  with 
Indian  blood  in  his  veins*  Of  course  the  h cnaters  from  Um  York 
and  Aasnachusotts , the  o liters  of  financial  power,  ware  doing 
everything  possible  to  prevent  the  >ct  froia  passing*  Likewise 
in  . ouoo  Itwims  not-fy,  opreoont  tivo  from  How  York  or  Massa- 
chusetts who  was  handling  tlio  ct,  but  a simple  country  editor 
from  Vir  inla,  Cart  r Glass,  who  had  never  boon  itnown  to  have 
any  public  financial  convictions  until  ho  ontorod  the  campaign 
for  tho  Federal  deserve  ct* 

It  was  late  In  th©  evening  when  I found  -onator  Owens  who 
was  oi  , ils  dealt  working  over  tho  at.  i©  us  interested  in  tho 


f 


Bryan 
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story  of  ay  vie  it  to  Jhioago  and  the  attitude  of  the  two  bankers  • 

Ml  ■" 

KI  told  Mb  of  roe  id  out  Hulbert  ’ s oosanont  on  tho  ct  end  ho 


..tic  y^-iOHinteaty  -infrer^tedy  saying*  : n resident  ilulbort  really 
undorr.fcr.ndo  the  Act  and  as  be  is  on©  of  the  few  bankers  in  tho 

i 

United  States  who  has  node  any  constructive  suggestion,  I should 
bo  very  glad  to  coo  what  lie  has  in  min  . 

hen  ho  road  tho  paragranlis  in  was  impressed  with  them  and 
said,  "Certainly  tho  no  aro  most  valuable  suggo;  tiona  and  I tiilnk 
they  should  bo  included  in  tho  ot* 

Tlva  wiiolo  story  of  tho  Federal  deserve  Aot  gives  a picture 
of  tho  unique  processes  of  -toaooratio  government  and.  the  tiling 
that  work  out  through  tho  freedom  of  op  portunity  given  by  it. 

hen  Seorotary  Houston  and  Secretary  UaAdoo  wont  around  tiie 
country  explaining  tho  ct  to  various  groups  of  people,  ©specially 
the  bankers,  they  were  amaod  at  the  ignorance  on  national  finan- 
cial natters.  tone  of  tho  questions  and  answers  of  even  tho 
- .?  , v.  f 


largeefc bankers  ould  not  have  boon  to  tho  credit  of  a high  school 
boy.  Apparently  the  test  of  being  a good  banker  was  the  ability 
to  look  tx  man  in  tho  eye  and  guess  whether  >*0  was  good  for  sixty 
or  ninety  days.  A bunker  viio  did  not  have  that  gift  would  cer- 
tainly fall;  but  a banker  who  hod  It  war.  likely  to  ouccood  and 
prosper  whether  or  not  ho  load  any  idea  about  tho  bearings  of  any- 


thing do  fund  ..Kintal  as  tho  Fedor  1 losorve  ct* 

— -A***  <■  ■*> 

Tho  . resident  o;irly  von  tho  ooto<  1 of  -sli^  Bryan  and  1 have 
always  thought  that  . ..Icon’s  doop  spiritual  and  religious  slab 
woe  the  bond  that  tied  them  together,  for  in  political  and  econ- 
omic nutters  no  two  men  could  have  boon  farther  mart*  The  Ilaxi- 
oan  situation  -dlctror:  £#(  r.  ilr fro;-,  tho  first  day  lie  tdbk 
office  and  was  seriously  discus;  od  at  the  Cabinet  nooting. 

Toward  tho  ond  of  tho  meeting  r.  ilcon  said,  :-'IIow  I don’t 
know  how  many  of  you  nan  are  praying  men , but  those  of  you  who 
ore  I hope  ill  go  away  and  prey,  because  tho  situation  is  very 


«■*  *j3Q  "" 


^*avo. 

Hr.  Bryan  was,  of  course,  a praying  nap.  and  I hpvo  always 

f/V\j  1/13T n ft 

folt  sure  that  tills  Incident  tied  hira  tmswrarvinr^  to  2tr.  Ilson, 
no  nattior  how  difficult  it  sonetia.es  wan  for  bin  to  understand 
■ hot  t o 'resident  was  trying  to  o.  <r,  Bryan  iiod  a strong 
political  following  in  Gongross  which  was  ino  inctlvoly  opposed 
to  mny  of  the  economic  measures  the  adrainle tration  was  trying 
to  get  through,  ospo dally  the  Federal  Ronorvo  ct,  but  little 

as  . Bryan  under.'  tood  what  tills  measure  war  about  he  required 

ft  ' ; k ji . ? & tn 

ills  fol  to  support  it  loyally.^  Many  of  ho  vast  oonatrue- 

tivo  achievement  e of  the  first  ilson  adxainist ration  were  undoubt- 
edly clue  in  an  important  measure  to  this  loyal  fooling  willed  r. 
Bryan  always  had  for  I-  r.  ilson. 

hen  they  finally  split  r.  Bryan  loft  toot  reluctantly,  with- 
out qualifying  in  any  way  Ills  fooling  of  respect  and  affection 
for  lr.  llson,  The  lepublioan  jross  and  o;  blloan  politicians 
]=iade  a groat  deal  out  of  this  ' split,  and  did  ovorything  possible 
to  inflame  Mr.  Bryan  and  widen  tlie  broach. 

lien  they  liad  a;  parontly  made  a good  deal  of  headwjy  r. 

Bryan  telegraphed  that  lie  wanted  to  see  Kr.  .ilson;  his  roquo 

vdo  in  so  dramatic  and  public  a way  that  Mr.  ilson,  who 
roally  loved  ■.  Pjsa,  said,  "Of  course,  come  and  see  me  when- 
vor  you  want  to. 

.*r.  Iryan  tallied  a groat  doal  about  this  interview  and  the 
: io  spapers  ansi  tlao  country  boca  jo  quite  oxcitod  about  it.  non 
the  day  arrived  'll  tho  oorrespoiidants  wore  on  od  -o.  Mr.  ilson 
hat  not  tlio  slightest  idea  what  Ir.  Bryan  wanted  but  received 
Mn  cordially  at  twelve  o* clock.  t ono  o'clock  I was  with  the 
resident.  Ja  v/as  perplexed  and  amused  over  tho  lntorviow  with 
ir.  Bryan. 

Ho  spoke  about  tho  dramatic  way  in  which  the  thing  had  boon 
dono  and  said,  ‘Of  course,  I was  glad  to  s©<  ■.  He  came  into 

ny  office  end  in  Ms  natural,  happy  v/ay  told  me  a number  of  amusing 


4 
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sfcorloc  tmd  so  so  political  eocperlonoes  to  had  tod  In  tto  ont; 
after  about  half  an  tour,  without  asking  anything  of  no,  to  sold 
dbye  nnd  wen t away.  I can’t  figure  the  tiling  out  at  all.* 

I said,  " oil,  Jr#  President,  I lihlnk  It’s  fairly  door. 

nd  ho  nskod.  ixat  is  itV  loaso  tell  mol 
I told  Ua  how  the  Republican  rocs  and  politicians  tod 
devolopod  Ills  relations  with  Hr*  hrynn,  saying  ahoy  wore 

beginning  to  mice  an  lnprosoion  upon  fcto  country  hr,  Bryan  ovl- 
d ntly  concoivod  tto  plan  of  coning  to  soo  yo  in  to  i.ior»  drana- 
tlc,  op  n and  friendly  way  possible  so  that  fcto  country  could  soo 
that  personally  your  rolations  hod  not  become  strainod#" 


oxa  t-.lo  of  hr*  loyalty  to  r-r*  • ileen 


was  Ms  dotornlned--aw»|MMrt  ef  the  Federal  TtSfiBSBh  Ftsfc#  oononlc 
and  financial  mat tors  hr#  Bryan  could  nevor  get  clearly,  and  almost 
ovory  wook  at  tto  Gablnot  meeting  to  would  ask  oorotary  hour, ton 
to  explain  to  him  onoo  noro  tto  si-yilfloanco  of  tto  ct.  never- 
theless to  usod  Ills  great  Influence  to  tto  fullest  dogroo  to  get 
tills  valuable  measure  on  the  statute  books#  — — ~~~ 


oon  after  resident  1 oor  enfcoret  off  loo  I tod  a telo.xhone 
call  from  Senator  La  follotfco  who  said.  You  know  tho  Seaman’s 
bill  has  just  boon  passed  t. join,  r ctioally  unanimously.  Andrew 
Fur  use th  is  sitting  beside  so  and  to  would  like  to  soo  you  and 
thank  you  for  your  Inter ost  In  It. 

'I’m  just  going  to  Hew  York,  I said,  but  I shallbo  back 
In  a few  days  nnri  then  I’ll  bo  glad  to  soo  Andrew# 

.ft or  a moment  donator  La  i ollofcto  replied,  ndresr  Is  greatly 
disappointed  bocauoo  to  had  hoped  to  soo  you  nt  onoo.  Ihore  Is  a 
now  critical  situation  which  ho  ould  like  to  take  upwlth  you. 
Couldn’t  it  bo  managed?” 

I tovo  to  go  to  How  York  on  the  tvralvo  o*  clock  train,  I 


replied#  " ok  ndrow  to  noot  me  at  fcto  station;  I’ll  hove  a tiokofc 


for  him  iincl  hs  can  ride  with  no  ns  far  as  Baltimore  and  wo  can 
tails  things  over,  iie  can  return  to  Washington  while  X go  on 
to  Low  York.*1 

I was  going  to  How  York  with  Ho  naan  Hapgood,  thou  editor 
of  Harper »«  eokly,  in  which  I vmn  interested.  ndr  w was  placed 
in  a cost  botv/o  >i  ..  Hapge  *2  ad  no  and  we  talked  about  Ills 
bil-u  ndrow  lontlomd  the  fact  that  tlie  bill  had  boon  passed 
several  tines  and  vetoed  every  ttoo  • booauso  of  tho  pressure 

of  tiio  shipot ,nors  on  the  J residents.  It  had  now  boon  passed 

>Lt  KM  

again  and  they  pero.  concerned  about  rosidont  ilaon’t  att  itude. 
>*  ' !' 

Andrew  a«M,  ‘ Can’t  you  persuade  President  Uson  to  coo 
donator  La  Foil® t to  and  no  whan  ho  is  considering  tho  bill?** 

I said,  *Xw  i X can  do  that," 

>n  X got  to  How  York  I called  up  hr.  Tumulty,  nt 

ilson’  a secretary,  taxi  laid  tho  natter  before  him  and  uskod  hi  1 
to  try  and  persuade  tlie  President  to  soo  these  two  men. 

Q. ji&P-A  / 

Mr#  Tuamilty  ealso©  Is  that  all  you  want,  Mr,  Crone?" 

"Y  s,'  I replied.  I’ll  bo  quite  satisfied  with  that.'' 

I think  you  ought  to  put  it  stronger  thon  that  if  you  have 
any  interest  in  tho  bill,  mawored  hr.  Tunulty, 

Ho, ’ I said.  I’ll  be  quifco  satisfied  if  ho  will  only  soo 
Senator  La  Follotte  and  Andrew  Purus  otli. " 

MMr,  Crane,"  said  Mr,  Tunculty,  "I’m  afraid  that  you  hevo 
had  very  little  experience  with  practical  politics.  If  you  have 
an  interest  in  that  bill  you  should  toll  him  so.  Can’t  I Just 
toll  the  resident  that  you  are  for  the  bill?" 

(K 

Feeling  that  I could  not  talin  any  chances  in  ti*^  natter  in 
which  I hod  already  assumed  a good  deal  of  responsibility,  I told 
:r,  Tumulty  lie  could  toll  tho  resident  that  I believed  in  tits 
ct  and  thought  ho  ought  to  sign  it. 

The  I resident  sow  Senator  La  Follotte  and  Andrew  Purus oth 
about  tho  bill  and  was  greatly  .impressed  by  -lie;  1.  I©  told  no 
afterwards  tliat  iie  couldn’t  dr  can  of  vetoing  a blllwhich  those 


* 
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father  Hopkins  I continued  to  so  - soth  from,  tlae  to  time  and 

on  on©  oof.nion  ho  said,  Orano,  you  like  the  sailor  ; o ciuchj 

eon©  day  whan  you  are  In  London  you  should  000  Path m ho  oleins, 
tho  greatest  friend  the  sailor  has  in  tiie  world. 

0 then  told  m tho  following  story:  Father  Hopkins  mo 

the  son  of  a doap-aoa  captain  who  loft  the  eon  to  taka  charge  of 
a fleet  on  the  Iirmwaddy  Elver  in  Burma , and  ho  grew  up  there  as 
a boy.  One  day  vfollo  miking  along  the  street 0 of  Rangoon  ho  saw 
two  sailors  having  trouble  with  a polioeaon.  Ho  inter  coded*  found 

* ('  **  ' . C (O  - u^_  ■ in, , 

the  non  drunk,  and  r uudo&  tho  police  «■:-  ' ;•>  lot  lito  therapy 
iie  had  only  a snail  shack  in  Rangoon  but  ho  took  those  two  non 

1th  hi  » 

ftor  tiitoy  had  sobered  up  ha  said*  I don't  understand  \£iy 
you  boys  do  this  sort  of  thing.  You  are  at  00a  for  many  months , 
looking  forward  to  getting  ashore,  and  when  you  got  ashore  all  you 
do  is  to  go  and  get  drunk.  hy  do  you  do  if.  hat  is  tlie  ex- 

planation?0 

1 oil,  on©  of  the  sailors  said,  It  is  true  we  ax»o  at  sea 
for  nany  month:-  and  look  forward  to  getting  on  land  again.  But 
whoa  wo  oosae  ashore  v.hat  hap:  oils  Ho  011©  Is  concerned  about  us. 

There  isn't  anything  else  to  do  but  to  got  drunk." 

' (1)  M ^ 
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two  earnest,  wise  non  had  worked  over  for  so  long. 

Years  afterwords  1 felt  that,  because  of  ndrow'o  fine 
history.  Me  relationship  to  -onion  labor  in  general  :md  the 
c canon  in  particular,  a good  uat  ought  to  bo  made  of  hin.  \jvo 
BtatWjWlifc..  o i happened  to  bo  in  tho 

United  Rtatoe  and  uhon  I told  hin  .'jodrow'e  story  lie  was  very 
■ ush  intoroetpr  and  said  im  wo  ,:M  11  ho  to  000  hin.  hem  X took 
ndrov?  to  him  it  ms  evident  that  Hestrovloh  was  greatly  ir>. 
r os  roc . lo  sold  ndrow  had  tlie  finest  head  ii©  had  over  soon 
and  ho  made  a beautiful  bust  of  hia«^rdv  t C 1 Ci  r ^ 
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* oil,  enld  young  Hopkins,  '1*11  toll  you.  So©  ny  shock 
hava'i  It  Isn't  nuofa  but  when  you  cacao  ashore  you  can  make  your- 


you,  but  nt  any  rote  moke  your;  olvos  at  honoj  bring  your  friends 
vTlth  you  and  rood  or  smoke  or  do  whatever  you  like. 

In  a.  si  tort  tl  o Hopkins'  little  abaci:  became  tl»  sailors 1 
center  and  quite  a new  life  end  fooling  grew  up  there.  The  work 
was  so  valuable,  Lpful,  that  the  shipowners  encouraged  young 

lopklns  to  ;o  on  \ 1th  It.  succeeded  so  wol  that  thoy  -per- 
suaded hln  to  turn  Rangoon  over  to  mother  young  roan  and  go  out 
to  found  similar  centers  at  various  ports  around  the  Indian  Ocean, 
he  oxd:  -ic  l no  to  grow  and  finally  athor  iioplslna  moved  to 
London  and  established  himself  at  Qroonv/Ioh  t?boro  lie  kopt  In  con- 
tact with  nil  the  soanon  In  tii©  sane  staple  kind  of  an  Institution 
and  on  mibotintially  t.n  s-  to  plan  as  Li  to  original  ango  m oontor. 

I onrrlod  In  mind  this  picture  of  Father  Hopkins  and  re- 
sol?  od  to  so  hln  t tho  first  o:  ortunlty. 


hero*  If  I nn  around  -’ll  do  anything  I & n for 
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hatln  I line!  boon  inter  or,  tad  for  no.  ioti.  o In  trying  to  establish 

. uiorlaau 

olotlono  iroot  connection  botwoun  tho  united  tat  on  and.  ucsin,  Jhim, 
and  oufch  Araorioa  for  polltioal  and  financial  news  and  I j«d  no 

L.  ;>bb  Inin;;;  , ;llrsaa*»  cooforntlon  in  a polltioal 

j»  -o  first  ruction!  o'.  00  was  to  develop  a y>vv  ©at,  already 
-'dor  way,  ■ it'  out  . .mrion.  istin pileljod  ion  and  o .on  of 
out;  . . .orlQU  \mvo  lav:.,  tod  to  cono  to  ashln  ;ton«  They  wore 
treated  with,  tho  vmvnetit  hoe  Itnlity,  and.  a nuber  of  organisation 
olltioo.1,  rod  al  and  ooi-y.tl.flo,  v;*oro  founded,  £ fcock  a,;,  tho 
financial  side  of  the  ontorprleo  with  -rank  Vandorllp,  president 
of  tii©  ..atloml  ulfcy  -a nr,  who  expressed  his  sympathy  . 1th  the  idea 
a;  ■:  start  od  to  .at  a mm  hex*  of  r.-.otio  1 ski  nnroc  Into  off  oat. 


u 


no wsjsMi  I took  up  the  antfc©^  <‘ith  tho  ssociated  rosa.  f imv- 
. -c.  cuocees  with  that, organisation  in  seian  dovoloi>* 

: ...  ili-  tv;;:.  / 1 < . 't  < ■ • 

tlxey  vroro  tiod  n ..’1th  other  angatgononfes  fra i will oh 
/JT  ' r > 

3>uld  not  ,1  nriedlatoly  froo  tJio.r’alvac/  se  . took  matter 

sT  i*^  U\  c/\ 

f jyyth©  united  rose,  uhloh  was  froo  and  ontlrol^  ay  pathetic • 
heJg^brllllont  young  prooldont,  oy  Howard,  said  that  the  stumbling 

block  was  the  os  hie  rate  for  nows,  which  he  felt  was  .ouch  too  high 

r.  Vender  lip  fre- 
quently and  as  ho  was  womly  interested  In  tho  plan,  I told  hia 
about  tho  difficulty  tho  United  brass  had  encountered,  ho  imreed- 
lately  toolt  tho  nut  tor  up  /lfch  tho  cable  oorpony,  told  tlion  of  tlio 
now  plan,  and  tho  rato  was  finally  reduced  for  news  sorvioo  to 
ono-quartor  the  ;*rloo  tijat  hed  boon  previously  ohorgad.  Hoy  Howard 
, uc  Butisfiod  :lt,  ..,1s  now  r-  to,  ontorou  ontlnioiftstloally  into 

the  pi  ne  f r oo; i.  ui'iiCiition  with  nth  i.turioo  and  orgaiilsSkh  oer-^ 

C~~  A. 

vioo  bo  tlx  ■ -and  ■*s&3~->-r  al  1 th)  yrl;  . re,  am-  a 't< 

eotsater  sorvioo  from  bouth  .eric. . dlroot  to  ...ow  iori£.  o found 
feJno  ioutl ; Vaerloan  nev/epaporo  vory  oy  . -rtlnotio  to  tho  plan. 

he  Mexican  situation  gave  tho  resident  a ood  donl  of 
anxiety  end  although  groat  offorta  lad  boon  i.iado,  with  a certain 
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amount  of  success,  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  outh  -laericm 

countries,  there  woe  always  a groat  deal  of  tenderness  regarding 

. 

Mexico,  faxico  was,  indeed*  a difficult  neighbor  ond  as  tho 
authority  of  any  government  Md  not  extend  far  beyond  the  Glty 
of  . oxioo,  the  various  pretenders  who  of-' » to  tiio  top  in  northern 
eMco  always  rolled  upon  stirring  up  trouble  on  the  Unite  -tatoc 
borderline  bo  as  to  embarrass  the  Central  Government  in  its  ef- 
forts to  cectand.  its  power.  •.  Heart  onoe  used  ti»  expression 
that  whe  hod  Ms  foot  In  the  door  of  !®xioo,  ond  was  going  to 
give  the  people  ovary  chance  in  the  world,  fro©  of  nenaco,  to 
build  u a government, 

Ithou  h r,  iloon  had  his  own  policy  clearly  in  ilnd  nd 
restated  It  frequently,  world  eendltlons  wore  shifting  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  difficult  not  to  have- the  position  of  tho  United  States 
misrepresent od  in  such  a way  as  to  dicturt)  the  Sttuth  .-.nor lean 
folk,  hen  the  situation  /ith  Villa  became  so  serious  that  the 
resident  hod  to  order  an  armed  force  under  General  ' rshing  to 
go  to  the  aexioan  front  there  was  a quick  reaction  from  south 
America  wlxlch  X was  at  the  time  watching  closely  through  the 

United  res  a ami  through  an  important  body  in  the  United  States 

t/C  ' y^C  a- — 

ttertwac  concerned  about  tho  whole  war  situation. 

I called  Tumulty  on  the  telephone  from  Hew  York  and  asked 
if  I could  see  the  resident  coon, 

Tumulty,  after  consulting  1th  the  rosidont,  ro  lied,  ! -he 
i resident  is  going  to  Hew  York  today  to  address  a mooting  of  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  United  States#  lie  is  due  to  arrive 
at  six  o* clock  and  will  go  Immediately  to  the  -aldorf;  he  has  to 
bo  ready  quite  promptly  at  seven  o'clock,  but  If  you  would  like 
to  wait  for  tho  President  in  his  roan  ho  would  bo  glad  to  talk  to 
you  as  noon  as .ho  comes  from  tho  train. 

Qg  »ewrwfcKthi<  mooting  of  tiio  newspaper  publishers  was  one 
of  the  most  important  that  tho  resident  could  address,  eo-  the 


/ 
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f rst  uection  I asked  him  v/hen  h©  arrived  wan  what  he  was 

|Dlng  fco  speak  about  to  the  publishers* 

iO  replies  , i .:;aven*t  do elded • " 

X asked  with  astonishment , "You  ho von’ t dooided?' 

<o,"!  ho  replied,  I never  decide  what  I*ia  going  to  apeak 

about  to  a body  of  this  kind  until  I have  a chance  to  look  then 

ovor,  got  an  impression  of  what  they  would  bo  interested 

in  and  v/.:  at v/ould.  bo  1-  . to  talk  to  then  about,  •„•'<} 

boat  way  to  deter. vino  all  this  ir  to  listen  to  tho  ether  speakers  - 

/ , 

for  I alt? aye  s -oak  last  - mid  see  v/hat  t.ftnir  reactions^  are,  : 

Jhon  I asked,  r,  resident,  havo  you  changed  your  policy 
toward  hex ieolf 


answered,  o,  not  at  .1  ..  a a ; -Hitter  of  fa  at. 


durlng^bho  last  week  1 have  had  a :iu  ibor  of  Important  letters 

which confirmed  m noro  strongly  than  ov,*r  In  the  policy  that  I 

7V 

VO’  DC  fol  '.OXfll'M,, 

.faieh  I replied,  !'Lir*  President,  although  you  node  your 
..ollcy  quite  clear  a month  ago  in  your  speech  at  lobilo,  the  world 
is  restless  and  unst-ble  and  sending  tho  troop*  to  the  border  has 
unsettled  a good  amy  people  in  tho  United  .'tates,  as  well  as  in 
onth  . lorion.  X think  you  ought  to  rectato  your  p-olioy  soon  and 
aoke  it  so  clear  and  definite  that  there  willbe  absolutely  no 
onootion  abo  t it* 

ftor  thinking  for  a while  ho  said,  list’s  the  natter  with 
xay  doing  it  tonight? f! 


nt^spt  / '■  ’ ' ' ‘~- 


id  I replied  that  it,  vrouli'l  bo  t mot  favorable  tine.w  dU  IX. . 

A 

/ill  right*  I’ll  do  it  tonight*  he  said,  just  as  the  oon- 
. iltto;  vows  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  room  for  hin* 

.o  < IrvtL:  ‘.ih  <x  ux.&j  ■*  :f  , ■ rllo  \o  t,  nx  aol  tuiton, 

and  1 hod  had'  a long  friend ahl  based  on  a common  interest  in 
: .lie  :a  affairs. 

fe  at  this  tine  lie  had  arrived  In  Mow  York,  with  a letter 

^Jr-C^x  tt  A.  A"-*"  * f A / 

fro::  Jr.  soc  Dryoo,  -flaying*  "X  know  you’re  on  oM  friend  of  Bool 


f 
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Buxton.  anti  lio  requires  no  introduction  But  he  has  boon  talking 
-1th  no  about  going  to  fcl»  United  itntoe  to  got  a direct  look 
at  your  Proaldont,  He  has  begun  to  Tool  that  It  .to  inport 
Tor  the  English  people  to  understand  11  son,  Can't  you  in  so no 
way  jaanage  to  have  hin  so<  : :r*  llson? 

fykfc  had  broajjhfc  ■r*  -*uxton  to  the  publishers'  banquet  and 
presented  him  to  the  resident.  Of  course  the;/  had  only  a few  

'-v  K;rfettu ^<-JC 

wordjrj\but  he  had  a oloro  look  at  Mr*  11  son,  ^ftor»ard^  I It 

hi  i established  at  a table  lu  mediately  in  front  of  tlio  resident 

whore  ho  oould  study  hln  all  evening  and  hear  hiu  8t>eak, 

host  of  the  publishers  v/ere  Republicans  - not  at  all  sya- 

. at  jetio  to  llson  - and  ho  had  only  a few  real  frionds  In  the 

gatisoi'lng,  However,  the  - resident  bad  boon  under  way  only  a few 

ik;, -toe  .vnou  everyone  v;yc  up  on.  tne  t .Uoa  ©iooringl  It  wan  a 

v/ondorful  damns  tration  of  his  pas’er.  In  hie  speaking*  as  well 

HM.u  \1[avmZ>  rb* 

as  In  ovorytliing  else  he  . § >d^nethoe-B  wore, nr:  dif fog -:a»Hw l fa-q-K. 

r 'fhoodoro  oosovol^os  poe  niblei  he  never  tried  to  push  himself 
forward?  never  emphasised  any  personal  policy  or  personal  interest; 
but  ho  liad  on  maoaing  capacity  for  mrshallng  tils  foots  and  pre- 
senting thou  so  as  to  give  a oloor  picture  of  the  problem.  Tills 
pyramid  ho  built  up  to  the  strongest  p Infc,  and  them  loft  to  those 
la©  had  boon  addresnin;  the  inforenoo  as  to  vdi&fc  kind  of  .ollcy 
ought  to  bo  pursued., 

ft  or  dinner  I found  heel  Buxton  and  wo  walked  down  r!ifth 


Avenue  together  at  s cldnight  under  a full  sioonj  as  wo  walked  along 
ho  said,  hy  journey  hero  has  boon  a con:  * let  o oucaoso.  ■ l»ro»  s 
no  doubt  that  resident  llson  expresses  tine  highest  agio-  recon 
point  of  view  and  I,  ns  on  imgle-Saxon,  an  proud  of  lain. 

If;  sicr.ii . full .11  led,  . -xto.i  1- 1 .alir.toly  rot  ■ o ' to 

X3,  .land;  always  afterward  in  the  House  of  Bomraans  oven  though 
. ,o  did  not  alt/ays  understand  tho  exact  purpose  of  r,  llson*  s 
p he  never  hesitated  to  defend  Ml  • 


- 2GQ  - 


I recall  tiie  day  whon  Howton  w Baker  took  n.  • . lo*- 


tary  of  or 


I h-  u ;-:'t  hi  i before  but,  Dm-  -V.l-ft  -ftPJlyal  lr, 


Cabinet  s^ejprtiag  and^ao  was  cuntonnry^l 
<tho  fiblijofe  ad^o^iydjbo  t^e-  -k^^sSr  -^^3.  "for  luttffiog j^/jjap-V 

^ xl  to  ,1  . I’M 

old.  members  of  the  Cabinet  v/oro  giving  the  now  i ocrotary  a oordial 
welcome  and  wo  were  all  amused  at  Me  abrogations. 

iio  said,  •‘•hie  Is  a fl.no  oxporlonco  for  a pacifist  ^ : oore- 
t«ry  of  ar  who#  Immediately  on  arriving  In  .ftritisgtoa  lias  to 
order  a hundred  thousand  non  to  the  Ueacloan  front.  - 11  the  work 
and  prlnclplos  of  a llfotlcio  just  klobod  endwise l Of  course,  1 
don’t  know  anything  about  this  game;  con  you  give  ao  any  help? 

he  turned  to  Soerotnry  Houston  and  asked#  Do  you  know 
anything  about  this  root  tor;" 


Loorotary  . ouston  answered#  "■  oil#  ny  Department  * ' $he — 

~ ortnimrit  nf  agriculture  can  give  you  none  hoi  . 

•hat  In  tiio  world  has  the  Department  of  grioulturc  to  do 


lth  tiio  or  o>artiaont?  as  ofi  Dai  cor. 

oil,  roc  ponded  -earetary  Houston#  "the  water  exports  arc 
in  ay  Deportjaont.  i’ll  haw  the  ■jhiief  inspector  sent  down  with 
coxae  of  his  aides  to  examine  the  water  supply." 

"Yog,  said  laker#  avi  so  a that.  If  hero  anything  also*5' 
Yes#  oontinued  Secretary  Houston,  'the  Dntoao logical  divi- 
sion in  jay  Department  o on  bo  vary  holpful  to  you.  great  deal 
of  trouble  can  cor®  fro  various  insoota.  I’ll  aond  tho  ohiof 
of  that  division  down  thero  to  moke  an  1 gntion." 

;:Yo8#  sold  .inker,  "I  can  see  tlxat.  Is  there  anything  ©Iso;  ’ 
'The  meat  ins  octorc  are  In  my  I opiurtmont#  I’ll  send  tho 
chief  of  that  division  down  there  to  examine  tho  moot  supply#  not 
only  In  the  packing  houses,  but  as  It  ooaos  Into  oosrp. 

Yes#"  said  Baker#  I oan  see  that.  Is  there  anything  elseV” 
oil,  continued  Houston,  "wo  have  a corps  of  vegetable 
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Store*  A great  deal  of  trouble  can  ooae  from  the  careless 
use  of  vegetables,  *11  oond  fcJjo  0 tlof  of  that  division  down 
with  so-i©  of  his  aides* 

The  parents  of  the  boys  who  had  boon  ordered  to  the  Mexican 
front  In  fcho  . dddle  of  sura  or,  rarao  iierlng  the  sad  experience  of 
troops  wlio  wox*o  r,ont  to  Florida  In  fcho  Cuban  campaign  under 
similar  conditions,  wore  full  of  nnxlotyj  but  with  the  apparently 
s tople  rend  reasonable  care  glvon  to  the  oaaps  by  the  Agricultural 
Department,  it  turned  out  that  no  young  non  in  tlio  wliole  country 
were  maintained  In  bettor  health  tlian  tlio  soldiers  in  -erahlng’s 
troops.  11  tho;  o facilities  wore  at  the  disposal  of  fcho  ovorn- 
oent  at  tlio  tine  of  tlio  Spanish  American  Ann,  but  at  that  tine 
t did  not  occur  to  anyone  to  uoo  thorn.  number  of  principles 
worked  out  during  that  campaign  vrero  of  groat  value  during  tlio 
Groat  ,ar,  and  tiro  whole  experience  was  n valuable  dross  rehearsal 
for  It* 

It  was  int  resting  to  watch  Dr*  Grayson  and  Iris  nothods  for 

keeping  tho  President  up  to  the  hi  Ink  of  physical  fitness . 

It  T me  rsgroed  betweetx~tha»  that  tlio  redd  nt  had  to  koop  In  fcho 

highest  state  of  health  to  moot  Ills  duties}  Dr*  Grayson  had  a 

remarkable  cyst  ora  for  testing  the  quality  of  tho  resident’s 

/C*—  <0  ‘ ' 

nervous  system  day  by  day,  largely  fclirough  the  use  of  golf , where  A 
certain  strokes  cmde  Infallible  t . honover  Dr#  iTllfan  folt 
tliat  tlx©  Prooldont’s  system  was  dovm  tho  least  bit  from  its  high- 
est point,  tliat  day  tlio  President  rould  have  to  give  up  something; 
every  day  was  a law  unto  Iti  olf,  Dr*  Grayson  was  fcho  arbiter 
and  tire  President  never  hesitated  to  aocopt  his  verdict. 

‘The  President  ono  day  said,  "People  fool  tliat  I'm  a rocluoo  - 
an  Indoor  booknun*  As  a natter  of  fact,  I*n  an  outdoor  nan.  I 
always  spend  just  as  rauca  tine  os  posaiblo  out  of  doors  and  often 
go  over  uy  affairs  In  tlio  open  air, 

I load  been  frequently  impressed  with  tlio  unusual  quality  of 
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food  at  the  Mto  Uouao*  It  wan  of  the  vary  boot  don  os  tic  kind, 
delicious,  digestible,  and  nourishing.  I oould  not  qulto  under- 
stand how  tills  had  boon  aclilevod  and  It  loourx'od  to  mo  ono  tin© 
to  ask  i)r.  Or&yson. 

I said  to  him,  "You  must  bo  at  least  partially  responsible 
for  the  kind  f food  they- havo^afc  the  Mto  House. ” 

iio  answered,  I an,  but  I don’t  bother  tho  President  about 
it.  vary  morning  at  nine  o’ clod:  I soo  the  oodkj  wo  go  over 
tli©  menu  for  tho  day,  and  I fro  uontly  make  visits  with  him  to 
the  markets.” 

1th  fclio  approach  of  the  at.  Louis  lonvontion  of  1916,  ..  «; 

Hot  boenno  concerned  about  tho  . rlnolploo  on  which  the* platform 
*■'  * A r 

would  bo  based,  a so  I naked  hln  to  rank©  a draft  of  the  things  that 

lio  folt  should  make  tho  foundation  of  the  platform.  ,e  prepared 

pa  or  with  his  usual  care  find  a great  sense  of  responsibility. 

I first  wont  over  it  with  hr.  Ilnon,  who  entirely  approved,  and 

then  carried  It  myself  to  tho  Convention.  ,■  . oorotnry  Baker  was 


resident  iloon’o  representative  at  tho  Convontlon  and  we*  tho 
lao st  active  member  of  tho  1st form  Comaitfceo,  se-  I wont  over  Frosl- 
d lit  Hot’  a paper  1th  Mn  and  It  was  inoar  xirntod  In-  the  platform. 


lion  tho  republican  Convontlon  mot  In  Chicago  Secretory 
Houston  and  I followed  tho  proceedings.  At  tho  Convontlon  Hall 
wox’o  all  the  delegates  and  crowds  of  people  who  had  spent  small 
fortunoo  to  got  boiion  and  noata  to  soo  tho  drama  of  nominating  a 
resident  and  a Vi oo~  resident  mid  making  a platform.  The  "favor- 
ite sons1  wore  brought  forth  and  tho  pantomime  wont  on  for  several 
day 3^  But  tlio  maohlmr.  of  tlie  Convention  vrac  always  perfectly 
In  hand  and  guided  from  tho  Chicago  Club  by  Senator  hurray  Crnno, 
on-  tor  onroBG,  and  Nicholas  urray  Butler.  rod  C,  Upham, 

C 

wiio  ra^i d tho  money  for  the  Copubllom  Party,  find  was  a iQ.ibor 
of  tho  Chicago  Club,  was  also  much  In  ovidonoo. 

'Chen.  I ran  across  f-omtor  Crane  In  tho  lobby  of  tho  Club 
we  settled  dorm  fit  onoo  to  discuss  the  Convontlon. 
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It  was  a serious  time,  with  the  orM  War  going  on  and  th© 
possibility  of  America's  bolng  drawn  into  it,  and  I said  to  tho 
onator,  'Thin  tla®  you  Republicans  jaunt  do  your  absolute  boat 
and  not  hav©  simply  a political  Candida  o.  As  you  knov,  the 
situation  is  carious  and  tho  country  con  bo  carried  through  this 
orlsis  only  by  tho  boat  kind  of  man,  Th®  “ ‘ i to 


Senator  Crano  replied,  "I  am  entirely  of  your  point  of  view 
and  I am  going  to  do  tho  best  that  I possibly  can.” 

Two  or  tiireo  times  a day  v/o  most&b  mn  across  each  other  and 
ho  would  report  progress  to  me. 

The  second  day  ho  said,  Row  you  know  our  Republican  non 
J st  as  well  as  I do.  ho  do  you  think  Is  the  boat  non  v/o  havof ' 
And  I replied,  "There  is  no  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind.  It's 
Jun tie®  hughes.' 

That's  vory  interesting,  he  said,  "very  Inter© sting.  I 
have  a high  opinion  of  Justic©  Hughes  myself." 

, During  th©  end  of  the  first  administration  a vacancy  had 
occur  rod  in  tho  u >r am  Court  and  r.  Ilson  was  studying  the 
qualifications  of  various  men  for  the  position,  among  them  Louis 
D.  Brandols , at  that  time  a distinguished  i ston  lawyer  v;ho  first 
cane  Into  national  prominence  In  connection  with  tlj©  balllngor 
case  during  tho  Taft  adminiet  ration,  Ronton  i»do  a racial  and 
social  matter  of  it  and  tho  feeling  vrna  vory  bittor,  but  at  no 
timo  did  anyone  make  a real  is  no  of  r.  Brandols*  character, 
ability  or  distinguished  qualifications.  The  opposition,  however. 


bo  reconciled  tc  . 11  son;  but  ta—  o most  dintin  uishod 

non  around  Boston,  such  as  President  Pilot,  Richard  Olnoy  and 
Justice  holmes,  ap  roved  tho  ohoioo  of  r.  >r«mdeia  and  said  so 
quite  openly.  At  that  tin®  tliero  was  a question  as  to  bother 
or  not  Justice  Rug  ho  r.  could  bo  tempted  to  leave  tho  . uprono  Court 
and  return  to  political  life.  Ho  gave  absolutely  no  Indications. 


nominate  .ilson  and  you  Republicans  must 


t 
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On©  availing,  I was  ©riling  on  Hr.  Brandels  just  as  the  paper  ©erne 

in,  raid  glancing  over  the  headlines  I saw  a friendly  declaration 

<a  h[j>  r-v  ' ■ \ 

In  favor  of  tho  ©anaideo^  of  Mr.  Brandels  by  Justice  Hughes. 


fM- 


by 


..hem'-Mr.  (rondels  c 10  Into  the  room  I sale#  ero*o  a new 
and  valuable  friend  coning  out  far  ynn^" — 1 

H©  stalled  find  said,  "That  mans  that  ho  Is  going  torun  for 


the  ©mufUTtnfiy  i^r  * - ‘ • 1 

And  two  or  throe  days  later  the  oandidaoy  of  Justice  Hughes 
r/as  axw-c  inood. 

A day  or  two  later,  after  fclio  evening  session,  when  tho  men 
.controlling  the  machine  felt  tliat  tho  Convention  had  run  wIM 
enough  and  that  it  was  tine  to  got  down  to  businosc,  I not  Bonator 
Crane  and  ho  said,  ’’You  c n go  to  bod  and  sloop  quietly,  Ur.  Crane, 
for  tomorrow  Hughes  will  bo  nominated, n 

fho  Progressive  Convention  was  running  at  tho  same  tins  in 
Ohioa;  p , Many  enthusiastic  and  fin®  men,  who  felt  that  they  had 
valuable  principles  to  maintain,  which  oould  never  bo  seriously 
recognised  b„  the  real  Republican  organisation,  and  who  had  un- 
bounded faith  in  Roosevelt,  also  wont  along  with  their  littlo  show. 
On  tho  surfaoo  this  looked  to  bo  ontlroly  serious  and  to  bo  pro- 
ceeding In  a bualnosslilao  way,  but  Roosovolt  was  just  holding  it 
as  a club  to  got  tho  regular  Republican  nomination.  ight  in  tho 
middle  of  tho  proooadlngij.  ho  suddenly  discovered  tliat  tho  non  run- 
ning tho  regular  Kopubllonn  Convention  woro  not  going  to  bo  bluffod, 
r?6  he  trlod  in  tho  moot  desperate  way  to  persuade  Senator  Ponroso, 
whom  lio  had  persistently  maligned  for  years,  to  give  him  tho  nomina- 
tion, really  offering  oomploto  ourrondor  to  tho  machine.  nosovolt 
liad  many  long  talks  with  pern' one  by  tele  phono,  but  ovory  offer  was 
rofusod.  «hen  ho  finally  realised  tlio  impossibility  of  getting  tho 
nomination  for  himself,  lie  proposed  tho  nomination  of  that  groat 
■regressive,  Cabot  Lodge.  Of  oourso  Lodge  was  a wonderful  naoliino 
man,  lnd  of atigablo  in  talcing  care  of  ovon  tlio  minutest  interests  of 
Ixlo  political  area,  Uq  mo  one  of  tho  groat  politicians  of  liio 
time,  and  so  always  liad  tho  admiration  of  that  other  groat 
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politician,  Roosevelt.  It  was  an  interesting  rovolntion  of  tiie 
real  nature  of  Roosevelt's  i rogrea  niveno a a , showing  It  to  bo 
entlrol,  politico  1. 

At  tho  some  tlno  ho  sent  a tain  gram  to  tho  regressive  Con- 
vention declining  to  nooopt  Its  nomination.  This  tolegrau  woo  re- 
ceived early  in  tho  day,  but  tho  rovolntlon  of  tho  roal  Roosevelt 
and  his  attitude  toward  tho  Progressives  vms  so  ovorvdiohnlng  that 
tho  Chnimnn  of  tho  Convention  oould  not  make  up  his  nirid  to  dis- 
illusion the  rogros rives,  with  all  tholr  Ido  all  am,  by  tills  sordid 
rovolatlon,  and  allowed  tho  . 10  ibors  to  go  on  all  day  making  on- 
tiiuciastlc  epooohos  and  booking  money  for  n campaign  never  to  take 
place,  ,'inally  ho  no  cured  a rooolution  that  tho  Convontion  should 
adjourn  at  a fixed  hour,  and  only  a fow  ninuton  before  tiio  de- 
finitely dot  mined  time  did  ho  road  Roosovolt's  telegram,  follow- 
ing tho  an  iouno  orient  by  a sharp  pounding  of  tho  gavel , nayi  ■, 

'This  Convention  Is  adjournedl" 

Tho  Convention  he-/  ko  t going  under  t^  assumption  that  tiioro 
would  bo  a nos  sage  f ro:  t oosevclt  and  the^>  wdro  noro  or  lose  con- 
suming tlno  while  awaiting  this  telegram  which  tho  Chalrrian  hod 
hod  in  Ills  hand  for  sometime. 

ir,  Olnoy  once  told  n»  of  going  into  roc  Mont  Cleveland's 
off  loo  on©  day  Just  as  Roosevelt,  who  was  thon  Civil  Corvlco  Con- 
, il  so  loner,  was  leaving. 

Ur,  Cleveland  wheeled  around  In  hha  chair  and  said  to  Mr* 
Olnoy,  "I’ooplo  can  say  as  much  as  they  ploaco  about  tho  frank, 
op  on  nature  of  young’  Roosevelt,  but  I want  to  toll  you  that  ho  is 
the  oannlost  politician  in  these  United  States. 

bong  afterward  when  Mr.  ClovolaW  had  r tlrod  to  Cray  Gables 
I reoallod  tills  talk  with  XT*  Olnoy,  '.  Cleveland  said,  I 

don't  renenher  tho  particular  InoMont,  but  I do  rtsuoher  coning 
to  tho  same  conclusion  when  I was  Governor  of  How  York  and  Rooso- 
volt  v/ns  In  tho  Assembly* 


•r.  Olnoy  also  made  he  penetrating  obeervntion  at  ono  fcl  o 
tliat  young  Roooovolt  had  apparently  doaidod  to  build  Mo  whole 
political  onroor  around  physical  oourago. 

hon  Prooldont  V.lleon  first  took  off  loo  It  vms  perfectly  ovl- 
dent  that  Roooovolt  would  not  wait  long  to  attack  hin.  Roosovolt's 
professional  ntrlotisn  did  not  go  so  far  no  to  have  loyalty  toward 
anyone  Iso  in  the  iilto  Iioune. 


tho  morning,  the  firot  thing  ho  always  did  was  to  bang  his  flat 
or.  the  table  and  say,  nTha&  damn  non  hoc  boon  sleeping  In  ny 
bod  again  last  nl.^hti 

/if tor  two  or  three  months , Roosevelt  could  control  himself 
no  longer,  and  lot  go  with  a hard  blast  at  i resident  llaon,  I 
had  boon  expecting  this  all  tho  tl  o and  tolophonod  to  iuimlty 
from  Hew  York,  saying  that  I hoped  tho  Prosldont  would  not  do  any- 
thing about  tho  Rooeovolt  attack  until  I had  a chance  to  ooo  him; 
that  I liad  a distinct  theory  about  the  way  to  handle  tho  situation 
and  that  I would  take  tho  next  train  to  baahlngton. 

As  coon  as  I arrived  at  tho  hito  House  1 was  roooivod  by  tho 
i resident  and  explained  ay  theory,  saying,  "Hr,  ro  id  nt,  you 
ten  ono  of  tho  heaviest  Job®  in  tho  world,  and  it*s  going  to  take 
all  your  strength  to  got  away  with  it.  You  cannot  afford  to  do- 
voto  any  of  your  tin©  or  strength  to  Roooovolt,  no  matter  how 
mob  ho  tempts  you.  I think  you  should  just  go  along,  attond 
to  your  work  as  woll  as  you  possibly  can,  and  not  indicate  oven 
by  tho  batting  of  an  eye  that  there  is  such  a ?*  roon  as  Roosevelt 
on  the  oarth. 

The  President  listened  and  smilingly  said,  That*s  very  good 
advice  and  I think  1*11  have  to  t iko  it. 

The  irosidont  simply  ignored  So  so  volt  Yfio  continued  to  do 
everything  poor! bio  to  annoy  and  haraoc  him.  hon  tho  Groat  War 
car®  along  ioosovolt  automatically  was  loft  out;  3io  had  worked 
himself  out  of  tho  job  that  lie  so  groat ly  coveted  and  tho  oo untry 


soon  as  ioooovolt  woke  up  In 
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vma  not  too  much  concerned  about  Mo  complaint  n,  If  .once volt 
had  boon  an  Aiaerloan,  ins  toad  of  only  a Republican,  ho  would 
quiokly  havo  soon  that  his  duty,  in  that  groat  crisis  of  mu* 
history,  was  to  do  everything  possible  to  lighten  the  load  of 
r,  ilson  and  to  help  him  carry  it  and  when  the  Grout  Tar  come 
on  ho  night  havo  added  anotlsor  important  chapter  of  public  ser- 
vice) to  his  own  story,  i'or  resident  ilson  novor  hesitated  to 
use  Uopublioans  whenever  lie  felt  there  was  one  who  could  give 
the  ooiuitx*y  bettor  service  than  a Democrat, 

A conspicuous  example  of  tills  attitude  of  the  residont  is 
shown  in  Ms  selection  of  hr,  hoot,  one  of  the  most  orthodox  of 
Lgublioana,  to  head  the  Gonmiasi on  to  Russia  in  1917,  I recall 
being  told  that  at  one  of  the  earlier  mootings  of  the  Cabinet 
v/hon  '.‘os toaster  General  hurl  son,  himself  a hidebound  i omoorat, 
was  insisting  on  places  for  Mb  friends. 

Tlia  i resident  said  to  him,  ,!It  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  no  whether  a .-aan  la  a omoorat  or  a te  ublican  vihen  It  oo?»e 
to  public  service, 

Campaign  of  1910  was  a difficult  one  bocaueo  of  the  loose 

orgnniza- 
groat  in~ 

}(>!  1 

toreste  b«4n-  •. ^oncornod  in  itr^succoss  or  in  the  control  of  any 
of  its  policios.  Such  interests,  as  distinguished  from  the  in- 
terests of  the  everyday  man,  have  much  more. to  liono  for  from 
To  ubliaan  sue coos  than  from  omoor-  tic  success.  In  neither  of 
tho  .ilson  campaigns  did  Tar-rmny  take  anything  but  a perfunctory 
art,  as  it  was  perfectly  clear  tint  ilson  and  the  men  behind 
him  had  no  idea  of  lotting  Tammany  havo  any  influonoo  on  his  ad~ 
ninistratlon,  *.  Vanoe  oOormick,  who  understood  r.  .ilson 

wo  1.1  and  bollevocl  in  Mm  entirely,  was  in  charge  of  tho  sooond 

^ - 

teor 


naturo  of  tho  Democratic  machinery.  Its  want  of 

s /f-v-cA  T&-  * 

tion,  and  the  paucity  of  funds  clue  to 

~)£-t 
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otimpalgnj  !cor  would [hg  Rr»ko;V  promises  the.  would  in  any  way  am 
barrens  . r.  ilson  In  tho  fulfilUn  . or*o  .m  a,  how  over,  a 
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fov;  ptfUtillna  abound  it  adquartors  who,  toward  the  end  of  the 
campaign  when  things  bo -an  to  look  a littlo  doubtful,  pushed 
hard  to  havo  thoir  more  practical  a applied#  ; 


in  America,  which  have  not  with  a reasonable  measure  of  success 
and  will  always  bo  before  tho  pooplo*  dr.  Llodomldk  Is  ontlroly 
in  sympathy  with  those  high  Idoalc  but  is  being  pushed  hard  to 
make  some  concessions.  It  seems  to  n just  as  important  to  main- 
tain  tho  running  of  the  campaign  tho  high  standards  of  your 
other  work  as  it  is  to  win  the  oleotion  and  I would  rathor  soo 
you  loco  it  than  compromise  in  any  way  the  high  position  you  have  * 
always  hold. 

Mr,  .ilson,  as  always  in  similar  cir  cumo t onocs , had  no  hesi- 
tation about  tho  oourso  to  bo  pursued,  sont  for  Ir,  .cdomiok 
arid  supported  him  warmly  in  maintaining  tho  high  position  with 
which  iio  had  started  out. 

fho  campaign  resulted  in  some  now  developments  boonuso  the 
eastern  states  which  usually  determine  olootlono  were  offset  by 
for nor  Kepublloan  atatos  in  the  free  and  open  West  which  could 
see  that  ilson  was  a gonulno  progressive  and  imd  carried  through 
aeosuros  v/hich  oarllor.'rogroasivon  had  dreamed  of,  but  whloh  wore 
only  political  affairs  in  the  arsenal  of  tho  itopublioano.  Tiro 
list  of  definite  constructive  achiovononts  in  tiro  first  adminis- 
tration of  ■.  Hr xa  was  one  of  th.o  richest  in  American  history. 

In  tho  second  campaign  I went  around  a good  deal  with  Secre- 
tary Houston  who  had  made  speeches  to  farmers  in  tho  oast  and 
middle  woot.  His  methods,  ns  booarno  a former  successful  toaohor, 
wore  adapted  to  his  audience  and  ho  told  briefly  and  clearly  tho 
story  of  tiro  definite  aolriovomonts  of  tho  administration,  es- 
pecially in  tbo  bopnrtmont  of  gri culture. 

It  was  a common  thing,  after  K r,  Houston  had  given  one  of  his 
illuminating  talks,  for  people  to  crowd  around  and  thank  him  for 


sign  administration  oo‘  now  atajxlnrds 


I went  to  soo  ->r#  .ilson  about  it,  saying. 
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tho  rosp© ot  lie  showed  hie  audi  neo  In  talking  to  than  In  on  in- 
t 111 rant  - .T.y,  :v  •••ft  on  tho  rivuulc  would  jo  rude,  liy  ocm’t 
wo  havo  more  speoahes  of  this  Icind  -cl  van  te  as  by  non  who  or© 
trying  to  enlist  on  us  In  a polltlonl  way,  instead.  of  tho  usual 
onpty  ♦bunkum*  they  give  us  v" 

Tho  two  nor. hors  of  tho  Cabinet  ivho  mdo  tho  doopont  im- 
pression on  me  woro  Houston  and  :.c  . During  tlao  first  presi- 

dential campaign  I had.  boon  Impressed  with  «oAdoo*s  enormous 
capacity  for  seeing  a grout  number  of  raon  in  rapid  succession, 

VWl  a ring  what  each  one  had  to  say,  H©  also  took  on  active 
port  In  the  important  constructive  measures  of  tho  administration 
end  whs  useful  not  only  in  developing  then  but  In  getting  thorn 
through  Congress  for  lie  had  rare  politic  1 genius . 

Jooausa  of  tho  growing  complexity  of  resident  ilson'o  prob- 
lems and  tho  grout  Increase  in  his  responsibilities  brought  on  by 

tho  ar,  X was  concerned  fch  t Iro  should,  not  have  too  many  breaks 

s$.-i ' At, eJuctic^ 

in  hia  Cabinet , The  day  after  Zfy  wan  cl o finitely  dotominod  ■*&**£- 
he-hftd  boon  raolweted  I afeartod  for  Washington.  I arrived  at  tho 
station  early  and  wan  standing  out r. Ido  my  car  \t  on  dorm  the  stair- 
way cane  President  ileon,  all  alono.  ftor  saying  good  nomlng 

't’f'  * r~ 

ho  arked  no  what  I was  doing  there  and  I told  hlnyl  vrns  eing  to 
ashington. 

lie  asked  me  If  I was  alono  and  when  X answer od  that  I was  lie 
said,  "Well,  so  an  I.  Como  Into  my  car  oxfl  ride  down  with  mo 
and  wo  will  hove  a good  visit  together. 

It  was  tho  day  after  tho  final  decision.,-  Kvoryon©  liud  for- 
gotten  tli©  President  raid  l*j  had  on©  of  rnro  moments  of  free- 

dom. It  eras  on©  of  the  boot  visits  I evor  had  with  him,  I asked 
him  many  questions  tiiat  had  boon  p orplexlng  mo  raid  lie  ua s In  a 
mood  to  answer  thorn  fully. 

On  this  occasion  I rood  led  an  Incident  which  had  taken 
pla  oo  after  he  v as  nominated  at  Baltimore.  resident  Aldor  an 
of  tho  University  of  Virginia  who  was  rosonfc  at  that  Convention 
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go vo  a sketch  of  President  .,11  con  to  Ills  students  and  In  recount- 
ing tho  various  things  that  had  ao  nt ributod  to  Mr*  Wilson’  a do- 

ino*  . iuit  i f t->v 

volopnont  ho  sold  that  at  t.  :o  University  of  Virginia  h^  had  ac- 
quired 'tnoto.  * This  was  so  unusual  t thlrg  to  say  about  n man 
In  political  lifo  that  It  rather  stuck  In  ay  nomorynnd  I after- 
wards noticed  that  this  was  the  dominating  noto  about  everything 
that  too!:  p aoo  In  tho  hit  a ilouso  during  his  adrainist ration.  I 
told  him  that  I was  curious  to  knw  whether  the  taste  that  I had 
always  oboorvod  there  was  a conscious  natter  with  him,  and  ha 
ox  claimed  at  onco,  It  most  oortnlnly  is.  I wouldn’t  have  tho 
people  of  tho  United  tatoo  have  any  question  about  thoro  being 
n gentleman  in  tho  kite  Ilouso  1 ' 

After  a tine  ho  ashed  why  X was  going  to  ashing  ton  and  I 
said,  I ora  going  down  to  boo  if  two  members  of  y ur  Oablnot,  with 
whom  I have  particularly  good  relations,  won’t  continue  on  their 
jobs  during  tho  next  torn. 

He  sold  with  a smile,  flI  don’t  want  to  bo  unduly  curious, 
but  would  you  alnd  tolling  iao  t iho  they  are?" 

I told  him  I would  be  glad  to  lot  Mn  Into  the  secret  - that 
they  were  he.  doo  and  iiouston. 

Ho  shook  Ills  load  and  sold,  "I’n  ofr  Id  you  are  going  on  an 
empty  or rand. 

I then  asked,  " Would  you  lllio  to  liavo  them  continue V " 

lie  replied,  "I  would  vory  much  like  to  have  thou  continue, 
but  I’m  afraid  tho  thing  can’t  bo  managed.  HoAdoo,  who  is  a gen- 
erous men,  has  a largo  family.  Ho  has  spent  moot  of*  his  fortune 
mid  fools  that  ho  lias  given  ao  uuoh  time  to  tho  public  service  as 
lie  can  cud  that  lie  must  go  back  to  his  prlvato  affairs.  Houston 
is  tied  to  his  university  career.  hen  ho  oaao  to  Washington  Ms 
trustees  gave  him  two  years  leave  but  as  lie  did  not  complete  tho 
work  h©  had  cone  for,  with  muoh  reluct finoo  they  extended  the  time 
mother  two  years.  But  they  fool,  and  ho  IogIb,  that  lie  should  re- 
turn to  Ms  work  nt  tlie  University.  I shall  be  sorry  Indeed  to 
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lose  tiioKi. 

The  first  poraon  I saw  in  Washington  was  o doo.  I went 
ovor  tho  matter  with  him,  stressing  the  Berioaonoaa  of  fclm  situa- 
tion the  resident  vraa  facing,  tiio  absolute  nood  ho  had  of  mm 
to  holp  him  carry  tho  load,  non  who  land  become  acquainted  with 
his  problems  and  tho  problems  of  thoir  own  departments,  and 
saying  tloat  it  would  bo  o grave  matter  for  him,  os  tiie  i>oad  of 
so  Important  a .uepartmont,  to  loavo  the  resident  at  that  time* 

'Ac. doo,  who  liad  boon  tho  subject  of  oonstfint  attack  and  abuse 
by  tho  iepubliean  press  and  hadn’t  heard  any  othor  noto,  said, 

I thought  the  people  did  not  euro  for  m and  tloat  the  oountry 
would  bo  rellovod  to  hnvo  me  give  up  publle  office. 

He  knew  that  it  was  rry  business  to  follow  public  opinion, 
that  I travelled  extensively  and.  saw  mny  looople,  rood  when  X assured 
him  of  the  contrary;  that  tho  Party  was  vary  proud  of  him  fond  his 
.iovamonts ; thst  it  would  give  ly  the  arty,  but  the  coun- 

try at  largo,  out?3/Bde  of  laio  professional  detractors,  groat  satis- 
fi  ction  to  know  that  loo  would  continue  in  office,  ho  said,  “til 
right.  I’ll  hang  on. 

I thon  went  to  soo  . y%ci.  Houston,  tho  wl f o of  the  : caret ary, 
and  laid  tho  matter  before  her,  saying  tloat  thoro  was  no  ono  in 
publlo  life,  with  tho  exception  of  the  resident,  who  compared 
with  her  husband  in  Ms  capacity  for  groat  usefulness;  tlint  with 
nil  tho  difficulties  arising  from  tho  Great  War  it  would  bo  nothing 
chart  of  disastrous  for  her  husband  to  loavo  political  life  at 
that  time. 

lie  list  ono  with  profound  inter  oat  and  thon  replied,  “I  an 
in  sympathy  and  accord  with  what  you  say  but  you  had  bettor  go  to 
soo  him,  and  as  I turned  away  oho  said,  "I’ll  give  you  a little 
hint.  If  tho  resident  wore  to  assure  Frank  that  ho  noods  him 


ttur 

during  tho  next  term  of  office  it,  would  greatly  Influence  his 
action,  for  o would  thon  fool  that  Mo  first  duty  was  to  tlio 
President . 
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I them  wont  to  the  President,  gavo  him  tho  liint  and  ho 
onid,  "I*  11  Bond  a am  sage  to  Houston  at  one  . 

I also  had  n talk  with  Houston.  Ho  woe  soriously  concerned 
but  did  not  -make  an  immediate  decision. 

th.  s^ont  influx.  o«r 

Houston  I wont  5 o boo 

Ho  was  perfeotly  clear  about  tho  rati t tor,  saying,  'Bhoro’s 
no  question  at  all  about  it  j Houston  ought  to  contlnuo  In  public 
service  as  long  as  llson  noods  him#" 

Then  pondering  over  tho  natter  for  a tine,  he  said,  "Reset 
week  there  Is  to  bo  n meeting  of  all  the  Harvard  Clubs  bore  In 
Boston*  I an  to  reside  a£a»-lt  and  1*11  Invito  Houston  to 
s oak.  All  the  Harvard  non  know  bin  and  l*v will  be  a friendly 
atmosphere,  for  they  arc  proud  of  him*" 

1 also  was  Invited  to  tiie  gathering*  Houston  was  on  ono 
side  of  President  Blot  and  I on  the  other.  It  was  * iitful 

nesting  with  n fine  spirit,  everyone  node  particularly  happy  by 
tho  resenoo  of  President  Eliot.  Houston’s  s poo oh  was  well  ro- 
oelved*  Everything  want  off  well  rind  v.  Blot  devoted  a good 
deni  of  tine  to  Houston  himself* 

,hon  fclie  raooting  broko  up  President  Eliot  stayed  a little 
behind  end  ac  we  walk#  down  tlj©  corridor  together,  lie  turner  to 
no  nailing  and  said,  'It's  all  fixed.  Houston  Is  going  to  rotaaln. 

Houston  went  along  with  Mo  vast  constructive  program  for  the 
development  of  agricuiture  and  go  Measure  after  measure  through 
Congress*  Althou^i  he  abhorred  tlaa  methods  of  tho  politicians 
and  made  no  of forts  to  propitiate  anyone,  ho  was  always  listened 
to  with  respect  when  he  prosontod  IBs  atSU  :•  . voryone  felt 

that  Houston  knew  exactly  what  h©  was  doing  and  how  boot  to  ob- 
tain results  for  the  benefit  of  tho  everyday  man.  Hie  whole  Ideal 
was  for  public  norvlcs.  He  was  well  prepared  by  years  of  study, 
reflect  ion  and  experience  for  what  lie  had  In  mind;  but  is  never 
had  the  slightest  interest  In  exploiting-  himself  in  relation  to 
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thooo  groat  achievements.  When* the  nr  cawne-en  ho  cent  word 
to  all  the  farm  exports,  wixom  lie  had  helped  to  organise,  to 
pereundo  tho  farmers  to  stop  up  production  and  the  results 
greatly  facilitated  tho  handling  of  the  food  supply  of  tho 
. llloc.  . 

v /f 

One  day,  even  bofore  we  had  gone  Into  the  nr,  I said  to^ 
dr.  Upon,  "Can  you  uiko  anything*  of  the  sort  of  world  we  nro 
living  In  today*?' 

"Ho,"  he  unsworn  , "the  v/o  rid  Is  In  tho  grip  of  novononto 
so  x>rofound,  no  ovor/hol/oln  ;,  that  no  man  can  have  any  influence 
on  them.  However,  I have  just  ono  conviction*  X fully  believe 
that  the  Lord  Is  not  going  to  require  tho  world  to  suffer  to  tho 
extent  to  which  It  Is  now  suffering,  nor  to  boar  all  tho  1‘urtlior 
suffering  ahead  of  It  without  some  great  good  coming  o t of  It. 

If  I did  not  have  a firm  conviction  in  this  natter  X could  not 
pursue  ay  work.  Of  course  I keep  done  to  tho  Lord  through  con- 
stant rayon  and  that  is  ny  real  support. 

r.  Hot  felt  that  America  should  ont  r tho  nr.  Ills  first 
declaration  was  provoked  by  a letter  that  his  long-time  friend, 

Jacob  uahlff,  wrote  to  the  how  York  Tinas.  Sir.  chiff  lived 
near  v.  Hot  in  the  • un  lortlme,  kept  In  continual  touch  with 
him  and  kept  him  sympathetic  toward  Jewish  affairs  - espooially 
international  affairs,  r.  Hot  did  not  woke  up  to  the  limita- 
tions he  ought  to  have  put  on  tho--  infl  un.noo-.-oC  that  friendship 
until  r.  chiff,  who  .-no  tho  load!  : jro-Ooraan  of  tho  United 
States  as  well  as  tho  moot  influential  Jew,  onms  out  with  a stz*ong 
letter  In  tho  wTiM*sn  for  tlio  Uormn  cause.  Then  Mr.  -.Hot  suddenly 
woke  up  mid  his  rota  American,  and  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  expressed, 
itself  In  ono  of  his  wonderful  letters,  entirely  donoHshln  ; tho 
ositlon  of  r.  Sohlff  and  expressing  In  the  hip] tost  degree  tho 
4 r lean  attitude  toward  the  ar,  out  |t  wan  difficult  for  Hr# 

Hot  to  understand  L s».  II  con’s  reluct  a on  to  rush  Into  tho  .rj 
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hie  koon  sense  of  duty  .ode  it  hard  for  hin  to  boo  that  r. 

Wilson  could  not  take  the  plunge  until  tho  count  i-y  vms  bottor 
prepared,  certain  important  organizations  built  up,  raid  the  oohr~ 
rfcsgr 'entirely  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  taking  tin  active  part. 
Afterward,  however,  X think  lio  cc  © to  feol  that  one  of  tlio  wisest 
things  l resident  ilson  did  .rap  to  select  the  appropriate  nonont 
for  poinp  into  the  ar  ai^ "resident ' llaon  had...  tho  fullest  aup- 


stooped  with  hostility  toward  and  evorythlig  he  stood  for, 
Son- tor  Lodge  being  tho  spokesman  and  ardent  loader  of  the 


onco  when  oorotnry  Houston  and  I wore  calling  on  resident 
Eliot  onator  Lodge* c nano  was  nontionod  and  r,  :iiot  said. 
Lodge ? Cabot  Lodge?  I’ve  known  him  over  since  he  was  a boy, 
and  I* vo  never  Icnown  him  to  have  ono  generous  emotion,  von  at 
that  Ixo  was  a bottor  nan  than  his  father.  die  father  was  ny 
neighbor  for  years,  n;d  no  ono  could  have  had  n \?orso  neighbor# 
He  was  the  most  mnlovolent  non  I’vo  over  known," 

Perhaps  nowhere  but  in  Hasnaohucettr,  could  a man  with  such 
charaoto-i’iGtiOB  obtain  so  much  politico,  power. 


RUSSIA 

1917 
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hon  tho ^Revolution  broke  In  1917  I knew  personally  or 
otherwlso  praotionlly  all  tho  non  of  tho  ro visional  Government . 

I know  then  to  bo  men  of  char  act  ox*,  experience,  and  patriotism, 
rrnd  urged  r.  V Ilnon  to  hnvo  tho  Government  recognize  and  sup- 
ported as  soon  as  possible.  I myself  made  plans  for  going  to 
Russia  for  wo  had  not  yet  entered  tho  War. 

As  usual  before  Going  on  a journey  of  this  kind,  I wanted 
to  review  ny  plans  with  r.  Olney  a day  or  two  before  I sailed, 
iie  was  back  in  ills  apartment  on  the  Fenway  after  a serious  opera- 
tion and  when  I arrived  there  I found  him  looking  well.  Tho 
dining  room  was  on  tho  second  floor  and  as  wo  walked  up  tho  stairs 
I noticed  nothing  In  his  walk  that  indlcntod  a want  of  vitality. 

He  soonod  to  tako  his  dinner  in  a perfectly  normal  way.  At  the 
.e  there  were  just  r.  and  MTS*  lnoy,  Km*  tiinot  ond  nysolf . 
ft  or  dinner  •.  Olney  and  I './ere  loft  alone  in  his  library  and 

he  soar. led  fullof  brightness  and  Interest  in  ny  journey.  I told 
him  what  I ioiow  about  the  Revolutionary  lo adorn,  many  of  whom 
wore  old  friends.  '■  o had  boon  impressed  by  tho  bloodless  naturo 
of  tho  evolution  and  by  the  quality  of  tho  men  in  charge.  o 
continued  to  talk  until  about  t n o'clock  in  the  most  natural 
wty . I aftorwnrds  felt  that  ho  understood  that  that  was  our 
last  intorviow. 

Toward  the  ond  of  the  ovonlng  ho  turned  to  ms  and  askod 
rather  sharply,  '’When  aro  you  going  to  China?" 

I replied  thofc  I ted  no  particular  plans  for  going  to  China. 

"well,”  ho  said,  "don’t  forgot  that  it’s  part  of  your  oaroor 
to  go  to  China," 


Lator  on  when  I realised  that  these  wer  fv  last  words, 
tholr  significance  Increase  , and  they  more  ox*  loss  directed  say 
r>lans.  o walked  downstairs  together  and  ho  hol  ed  mo  on  with  my 
coat  never  lotting  down  at  all. 

As  wo  woro  about  to  i»  rt  I said,  "You  haven’t  any  Idea  how 
rEuoh  comfort  It  gives  mo,  starting  off  on  my  journoy,  to  find  you 
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looking  so  well  again  and  back  In  your  own  hoi; 00.  A raonth  ago 

your  condition  would  hnvo  made  me  roluotant  to  leavo  tho  country. '* 
He  turned  away  and  for  tho  fir  at  tine  ho  lot  down  a llttlo, 
saying,  ‘'The  doctors  don*  t give  m much  encouragement , ' 

I did  not,  however,  realise  tho  full  importance  of  that 
last  remark  until  a week  or  two  later  when  I roooivod  tho  newt 


at  Halifax  that  Ur«  Olnoy  had  died. 

I docidod  to  go  on  a Norwegian  boat  and  no  our  ship  was  one 
of  the  last  to  lenvo  America  before  the  United  States  came  Into 
the  War  wo  had  a motley  lot  of  passengers,  many  of  them  spies 
of  tho  greatest  keenness  traveling  under  assumed  nones.  Thero 
was  a wonderful  battle  of  v/lts  going  on  all  tho  time,  ovary  on  o^ 
wondering  vft 10  ovorpne  really  was  and  what  ills  game  might  bo. 

At  Halifax  wo  wore  held  up  for  a week  to  onablo  tho  Brltlsii 
Government  to  Investigate  a group  of  revolutionaries  • Tho  crowd 
woo  thoroughly  examined  and  much  unfavorable  propaganda,  some  of 
It  on  phonograph  records,  was  discovered  and  taken  away,  -’ho 
Allies  understood  that  tijo  now  Provisional  Government  of  Russia 
was  sympathetic  to  them  and  their  cause  and  to  the  continuation 
of  tlso  War,  rnd  did  not  look  with  favor  on  this  group)  of  Hew  York 
Jews,  headed  by  Trotsky,  ; ^ ;Tthou^''fwtsky  warT  supposed  to  “'be  on 


io  other  end  of  the  soalo  from  tho  great  bankers  of  Israel,  ho 
novortlioloss  had  hod  a aocrot  meeting  with  tho  oil  1 of  of  thorn  and 
started  off  well  flnanood  for  his  venture.  ^ 

“On©  rioiiilng  when  I was  in  tho  smoking  ropia^f  hoard  a souf  ling 
on  the  dock  and  going  to  tho  doorway  I^aeCw  n man  lying  on  the 
dock,  struggling  and  protoatlng^^dnd  lie  was  finally  carried  away 
with  a British  soldier  atp-daoh  log  and  oncli  arm.  This  was  tho 
first  aid  only  lue  tiiut  I over  saw  Trotsky.  A companion  of  his# 

1 otrov,  wa>  -hiso  taken  off  and  hold  in  Halifax. 
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Lincoln  Steffens,  who  was  on  board,  holpod  tho  remaining 
group  to  draft  a telegram  of  protost  to  tho  radicals  of  How  York 
who  took  the  matter  up  and  wore  so  active  and  resourceful  about 
it  that  finally  Milyukov,  who  was  than  i'oroign  Minister  at  Petro- 
grad,  secured  Trotsky* s release  and  allowed  him  to  proceed  to 
Russia  whore  ho  helped  wreck  tho  Provisional  Government, 

I had  had  some  oontact  1th  tho  J owe  of  ast  hide. New  York 
but  learned  more  about  them  on  tills  short  voyngo  than  I had  been 
able  to  gather  dirootly  by  sons  years  of  observation  at  home.  Of 
oourse  they  v/ore  much  excited,  and  kept  harping  on  two  notes  all 
tho  time}  one  was  concerning  tho  Revolution,  lid  tho  other  was  a 
stoady  anti- /meric an  noto.  /very  one  of  thorn  had  a copy  of  the 
French  Revolution  undor  his  arm  over  which  ho  pored  night  and  day, 
wishing  to  have  the  technique  all  In  hand  by  tho  tine  lie  roadi  od 
Russia, 

They  continually  bonfetod,  hen  we  get  through  with  tills 
Russian  Revolution  no  ono  will  talk  about  the  Frond i Revolution 
again, n 

n we  passed  through  Stockholm  a Hamburg  relative  of -Km  liow 
York  banker  vms  waiting  the  -o  bo  deal  out  further  liberal  supplies 
of  money  for  the  group  to  take  into  Russia.  althou$i  tiro  war  vms 
still  on  tho  group  from  How  York  did  not  miss  a chance  to  damn 
America  but  novor  emitted  an  anti-c-erraan  noto. 

Some  years  later  when  President  llson  sont  Dr,  King  and  me 
on  a mission  to  Palestine  and  Syria  an  experience  there  recalled 
in  pleasant  contrast  tho  attitude  of  Trotsky*  e band  towards  tlio 
United  States,  for  evorywhero  wo  found  tiint  the  Now  York  Syrians 
load  sont  horn  most  enthusiastic  accounts  of  their  livos  and 
.fflfprtiuiitlos  tliero. 

It  in  rather  lnt cresting  that  tho  lino  of  division  made  by 
Broadway  across  Umhatton  Island  ooparatod  by  only  a short  dis- 
tance these  two  groups  who  lived  very  much  the  some  kind  of  lives, 
at  least  economically,  who  had  exactly  the  same  opportunities  and 
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relations  with  their  neighbors;  for  the  Syrians  also  cono  to 
the  country  very  poor  and  began  by  peddling  and  small  trading; 
one  oould  find  thorn  almost  ovoryv/horo  in  tho  United  Staton  en- 
gaged in  that  kind  of  work  and  yet  they  had,  an  shown  to  us, 
oono  to  the  opposite  conclusion  about  it. 

The  voyage  from  Halifax  to  Norway  intoroctod  me  on  tho  side 
of  navigation,  for  Captain  Hjortdahl  had  a wonderful  knowledge 

CaJmjOAm. 

of  hie  art.  hod  a doublo  problem:  to  avoid  tho  English  and. 

C.  tv'**  ^ y 

hoing.-  he-^fi,  in  Scotland,  and  to  avoid  the 

German  submarines.  There  wan  also  tho  problem  of  coal,  for  ho 
had  to  carry  onou$i  from  America  o make  the  return  voyage,  ..hen 
we  loft  the  kmorioan  coast  w b pi»oooodod  at  a moderate,  economical 
speed  as  tiro  re  was  not  much  danger.  However,  we  oarrlod  no  lights 
all  nl:  lit  and  all  windows  woro  blankofcl/od.  i s v/e  neared  the  sub- 

rau  «*£*•*•** 

pUt  on  full  spood  and  had  to  take 

chances , 

One  i-orning  as  daylight  broke,  3^  irntriyuau  that  we  feed  passed 
only  a short  distance  from  a fleet  of  fishermen.  Through  a newly 
devised  instrument  which  gave  tho  angles  of  communication  It  was 
discovered  that  two  Gorman  submarines  were  signalling  to  each  other. 
The  Captain  decided  to  go  as  nearly  as  possible  halfway  between 
them.  He  himself  never  made  a sign  from  his  boat  but  to  could 
receive  signals  from  tho  shore,  signals  known  only  to  him  and  to 
tie  port  captain,  who  warned  him  not  to  make  the  port  that  ho  tod 

6^*^C  y 

planned  as  there  vms  a submarine  lying  off  it^'but  to  take  another 
moro  northern  port. 

The  Captain  had  made  a long  study  of  navigation  in  darkness 
and  fog  with  the  least  possible  artificial  aid.  He  had  been  a 
long-tlmo  instructor  of  tho  Japanese  in  those  arts,  preparing 
then  for  one  of  thoir  moot  romarkablo  achievements  in  tho  Kusso- 
Japanese  War,  He  had  sovoral  times  during  the  war  personally  con- 
ducted Japanese  ships  into  Port  Arthur.  The  last  night's  naviga- 
tion was  of  the  highest  possible  order,  I stood  with  the  Captain 
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on  the  brldgo  where  I could  see  all  Ills  operations . It  ms  very 
black,  with  a heavy  rain  coming  down.  Ho  had  calculated  that  by 
ton  o’alook  \ro  should  arrive  at  a aorta  In  spot  on  the  Norwegian 
const,  although  there  wore  no  lights  on  tlio  coast  and  wo  could 
soo  absolutely  nothing  In  tills  downpour  of  rain,  at  ton  o’  clock 
ho  all  If  tod  fcho  oourso  towards  shore  and  at  two  vo  o’clock  wo  woro 
dropping  .anolior  In  a little  fjord. 


Stockholm  I learned  of  a llttlo  g oup  of  radical  woman  with 
wldo  connections  and  on  active  oentor  of  propaganda,  receiving  dolo- 
gnt-o-n , wlio  had  made  much  progress  for  so  consorvotivo  a oountry  as 
Sweden,  I was shown  norno  of  tho  results  of  tholr  activities  In  do- 
flnito  and  vory  advanced  legislation  In  tho  Scandinavian  countries, 
hen  I arrived  In  Petrograd  the  Bloodless  Revolution^  was 
being  managed  by  a fine  group  of  men,  all  iussians  of  tho  highest 
Ideals,  rinoo  George  Lvov,  yofoasor  Ullyukov,  Rodzianko,  Guchkov 
and  others.  It  vms  a moot  inspiring  time,  ho  matter  what  tJie  con.- 
soquonoos,  those  men  had  rosolved  to  run  their  government  so  as 
not  to  do  anything  which  thoy  had  reproaciiod  tlio  old  Government 
for  doing.  Prime  Lvov  was  especially  opposed  to  the  use  of  foroo, 
oven  against  those  moot  hostile  to  the  now  Government,  There  was 


tho  utmost  liberty  of  the  press,  of  gatherings  and  of  proooasions. 


I-t^wfy|(pr( 


probably  tlie  highest  note ) struck  Jin  ‘is  r lan  history 


The  people  were  full  of  happiness  and  enthusiasm,  and  ilyulcov  would 
almost  molt  into  tears  when  he  told  mo  stories  of  tho  way  people 


throughout  tlio  nation  had  token  up  important  affairs  from  which  tlia 
old  officials  had  run  away  or  which  thoy  laid  neglected.  There  were 
praotically  no  polio  omen  or  soldiers  yet  one  could  walk  from  one  end 
of  Petrograd  to  tho  other  at  any  how  of  tho  night  without  tho 
slightest  nolo  station  or  nox’vousnoso.  Of  oourso  It  wan  all  too  good 
to  last, 

Tho  Trotsky  legion  began  to  arrive  from  New  York  and  Lenin  vms 
pilotod  across  Germany,  arriving  in  town  fully  provided  with  Goman 
money,  and  all  tho  machinery  was  soon  under  way  to  wreck  tho  struggling 


soo 


now  Government , for  it  must  be-  In  -.ind  that  It  mo  this  a 

and  not  tho  old  Tsarism  which  the  Bolshovlki  finally  wreaked* 


quontly  and  with  groat  obaosolon  not  only  In  tlio  Soviets,  but  In 

■'■{L-r  f < <AN,-i„C. 

otreot  speeches,  for  prooosolone  and  speeches 

for  twenty- four  hours  a day  with  llttlo  knots  of  pooplo  all  up  and 
down  tlio  -ovoid,  ana  overy  othor  Important  avenue,  oxoroising  tho 
new  llborty  of  s pooch,  always  with  plenty  of  listeners. 

Lator  wh  n Mr.  ilaon  solootod  a fine  body  of  nen  under  tho 
leadership  of  dr,  foot  to  go  to  iussia  to  express  the  sympathy 
and  good  wishes  of  tho  pooplo  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
tho  How  York  group  kept  up  a persistent  and  liostlle  propaganda 


tho  press  and  othor  orgons  of  public  oxprossion  tho  work  of  tho 
hoot  GomalsBion  was  largely  paralysed  before  it  arrived. 

The  old  secret  service  of  Russia  which  had  boon  put  out  of 
business  by  tlio  now  Government  joined  forces  with  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
and  furnished  tho  skeleton  for  quick  and  affective  work  to  upset 
tho  Liberals.  hon  the  evolution  broke  out  nil  prisons tb-*rs  and 
Insane  asylums  wore  opened,  sot  tin.;;,  froo  ovory  kind  of  criminal, 
no  matter  what  Ms  record,  'fiieso  joined  the  sooi*ot  sorvloo  or- 
ganization and  soon  provided  material  support  for  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  in  organizing  their  now  Government. 

Tho  agents  props. ring  tho  way  for  Lonin  liad  solzoc  tho  palaoo 
of  the  famous  dan cor  Kshesinakaya , situated  just  across  the  rivor 
from  tho  Inter  Palaoo,  with  a largo  spaoo  in  tho  foreground  for 
gatherings.  Lonin  took  possession  of  this  Palace  on  arriving  in 
town  and  thoro  sot  up  his  organization,  lie  had  not  boon  in  town 
more  than  two  or  throo  days  before  tlio  whole  interest  of  tho  town 
was  cent  or  ed  around  this  < ala  00.  speeches  wore  being  made  tlio  re 
all  day  and  largo  gatherings  and  processions  wore  formed  to  tramp 
all  ovor  otrograd  carrying  slogans  condemnatory  of  tlio  now  Govern- 
ment . 


The  ani.i--  morican  not  . was  etH3 
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Inoondlory  footings  were  organised  nil  over  town  and  frosh 
demands  made  on  tlio  now  Government  every  few  hours,  all  efforts 
being  made  to  brook  its  spirit.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night 
tho  naabors  woro  being  called  upon  to  state  their  position  and  to 
brad  themselves.  In  the  beginning  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
Bii’/  roos  this  little  ;;  otyi  but  ’ho  n-ovorunont  adw.rcx'  tho  rin- 

oi  lo  of  tho  fullest  possible  liberty  without  tho  use  of  fore<  . 

eJUo 

Althou^i  I urns  treeing  other  usibors  of  the  Government  fvfe— the 

§+>  •»«* 

— — '■  '"'j,  •.  *a| — , n Mm  £ 


/ 


the  new  Government  he  was  given  absolutely  no 
J rest r Ao  would  not  thirds  of  avoiding  his  responsibility  oven  to 
got  a few  hours*  ros^.  and  so  ho  was  r ought  out  at  all  hours  of  tho 
night  by  commissions  demanding  that  he  st*t  e his  position  on  ono 
sub  j oct  or  another,  he  was  node  the  subject  of  a special  at  tool: 
hon  ho  declared  tho  positive  of  the  Government  was  to  continue  tho 
war  and  carry  out  fully  the  agreements  made  with  lion.  In 

tho  two  months  that  ho  was  .Inin tor  of  brolra  f fairs  he  agod 
twenty  yours, 

Ac  Kuo s la  had  suffered  fearfully  at  tlio  front  It  wan  easy  for 
the  Bolohovlki,  aided  by  tlio  Germans  just  across  the  linos,  to 
carry  on  a demoralising  cmapal  ;n.  Tlio  movement  of  fraternisation 
with  the  Gorman  troops  had  started,  Tb o soldiers  wore  filled  with 
the  Idea  that  It  was  entirely  a capitalistic  war  that  would  lead 
y to  nothing!  that  the  old  landed  proprietors  hid  boon  frightened 

off  their  estat  a;  that  the  land  was  now  going  to  tho  first  peasants 
who  could  solzo  It,  and  that  .If  they  did  not  leave  tho  front  nnd 
iuirwj  liov:io  at  once  -.hoy  01>fcu  -it;/  to  got  any  of 

It,  Following  tills  method,  tbpy  further  demoralised  the  army  by 

•v'K/i  cA 

issuing  the  famous  Ho,  One  Order  afc-^-oholov  m bo ll&l Ai^dla olpllno . 

The  first  active  military  at  tad;  on  the  now  Govommont  occurred 
when  tho  Kronstadt  sailors,  after  having  killed  tliilr  officers, 

N 

a eared  all  rondy  to  toko  tho  city.  But  tills  com  failed  and 
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Lenin  and  Trotsky  had  to  disappear  Into  : 'Inland  for  a certain 
length  oi'  time.  Lenin  was  further  discredited  by  tho  discovery 
of  a ocnamunloatlon  from  tho  German  Government  ard  the  arrival  of 
more  Gorman  money,  for  up  until  that  time  anti-Ooman  fooling 
continued  to  bo  strong. 

The  bolshoviki  s anod  to  bo  greatly  concerned  that  msrloan 
influoneo  or  .American  Ideas  should  not  make  any  headv/ay  and  an 
active  campaign  was  begun,  based  on  stories  nboi.it  Mooney  whose 
trial  at  that  time  in  an  Francis  co  seemed  to  be  follow©  more 
closely  In  retro grad,  than  In  morion.  One  day  In  front  of 
Lonln* o pain co  an  Italian  anarchic t made  a blttor  arraignment 
of  tho  marl  can  Govornment  for  tho  treatment  of  ehftt  lie  called 
his  Italian  brother  ,!Munl»" 

AW/ 

Tho  crowd  was  bo  much  If  lamed  that  the;/  eerifcd^  oil,  lot’s 
go  and  dean  out  tho  American  babas  sy." 

procession  was  started  on  this  ploasant  little  excursion, 
mbasaodor  Francl a , at  that  time  in  chnrgo,  had  boon  a popular 
flgiu*o  around  town,  ap  earing  often,  speaking  much,  and  doing 
ovorything  possiblo  to  aid  the  now  Government.  a an  old  cam- 
paigner of  wido  experience  in  the  open-handed  democracy  of  the 
-Vest,  he  felt  much  at  ho  e in  tho  now  a It  tuition  but  Ms  young 

diplomatic  secretaries  wore  greatly  shocked  that  lie  should  ap- 

-■  — — 

pear  In  public  wearing  a gray  suit  and  beinj^  driven  in  a Ford 
oar  by  Mb  invaluable  colored  valot.  Ml.  hatovor  Ms  limi- 
tations In  a more  formal  government , lie  was  most  successful  under 
tlio  now  revolutionary  regime. 

t the  time  of  this  incident  things  had  gotten  pretty  well 
adrift. 

Tho  Govornment  had  not  much  control  and  while  tho  "Muni" 
procession  was  getting  under  way  a member  of  the  Govornment  tolo- 
phoned  to  Ambassador  Francis  saying^  "As  you  know  wo  have  no  or- 
ganization for  talcing  care  of  an  affair  of  this  kind  and  can  only 
give  you  a warning j we  are  concornod  that  nothing  should  happen 
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to  you,  so  take  any  precautions  you  can. 

Throats  had  boon  ado  against  nbassa&or  Francis  before  and 
those  ^Interested  In  him  tried  to  persuade  him  to  load  a quieter 
life  and  to  prepare  a way  by  which  ho  could  leave  the  imbaooy 


during  an  emergency.  But  ho  refused  to  have  any  limit- -tion 
placed  on  his  activities.  t that  time  it  was  dangerous  to 
appear  In  the  street  a well  dr  os  cod* 

^Ono  was  liable  to  bo  knocked  down  and  have  one’s  clothes 
stripped  right  off,  but  mbasoador  Francis  would  not  allow  Ms 


dally  walk  to  bo  interfered  with  and  made  a point  of  going  out 
on  Ills  walks  dressed  In  his  boot  as  though  to  Invito  on  attack 
for  ho  said,  I an  not  going  to  ol low  these  Bolshovikl  to  con- 
trol lay  habits," 

Ambassador  Frnnois  was  having  a dinner  party  when  the  message 
oonso.  and  olnco  the  toivn  had  boon  under  strain  for  so:  :o  days  the 
guests  took  alarm  and  loft  Immediately,  bogging  the  Ambassador 

to  go  with  thou* 

But  ho  refused,  saying,  "This  is  the  .morlcnn  Bnbassyj  this  is 
where  I llvo  raid  ny  job  Is  right  here, 

Tho  nob  got  under  way,  crossed  the  Troltskl  Bridge  and  made 
Its  way  to  tlie  Kovolclj  from  tine  to  time  tho  Government  would 
repoi't  its  progress  by  tolophono.  The  square  In  front  of  tlio 
* jazan  Cathedral  was  the  center  of  the  - octal  Kovolutlonarios  and 
as  tho  mob  appeared  there,  tlio  Social  Revolutionaries  asked  what 


thoy  woro  up  to. 

1 o are  going  to  clean  out  the  mo r loan  Fmbftssy," 

The  Social  Kovolutlonarios  said,  "You  must  loavo  tho 

Americans  alone,  thoy  are  our  frionds  and  good  people," 

— ==r~'  iii u a *Mc\ 

Thoy  trlod  to  Interfere  with  tho  "Muni1  crowd  but  ife^ finally 

pushed  its  way  through  and  headed  for  tho  iibasay. 

Another  message  came  reporting  further  progress,  and  tlio 

mbansador  asked  Ms  valot,  "Phil,  where  is  ny  rovolvorV" 

"It  is  upstairs  In  tho  bureau  drawer," 

"Is  It  loaded?" 
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"Ho,  It  is  not  loaded." 

"(Jo  up  and  load  It  and  bring  it  down  to  me. " 
then  Phil  brought  the  revolver  Francis  said,  "How  go  down 
and  turn  on  nil  the  lights  around  the  doorway." 

oon  afterwards  the  nob  could  bo  hoard  approaching  tho 

/ 'fC*.  t 

Smbaaej^  Hr-nson  aplistn^ed^fi^bogan  bare  ..  -.t  the  door. 

The  ribas  cador  wont  to  tho  foot  of  tho  stairs , revolver  In  hand, 
soi©  flit  oon  foot  away  from  the  door  mid  waited  for  tho  first 
orson  to  ap  ear.  Soon  tho  head,  of  an  bast -aider  appeared  in 
tho  doorway* 


/ 


/ 

v 


<y 


The  mbassador  demanded,  "that  are  you  doing  lie  re?" 

Tiro  iast-sidor  said,  "Your  Govornnent  is  planning  to  execute 
our  coriroad  I “uni." 

Tho  Ambassador  said,  "I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  but 
& has  tiiafc  got  to  do  with  you?” 

"Po  have  oo.se  to  clean  up  your  hibassy. 

The  Ambassador  said,  "The  first  person  who  comes  over  that 
tliroehold  I will  kill.  Back  up  there  1 aok  u there i 

He  undoubtedly  would  have  done  no  and  t o whole  crowd , after 

a certain  amount  of  hesitation,  went  away. 

I tog  living  nearby  and  aeon  h«v;fcrr\  d been- 

jn  , 1.  \t  I t K\  "■</ 

occur viiJki  I went  ovor  to  the  Embasey" 'am  hoard  this  story  from 
tho  mbassador  and  Phil. 

Tho  news  spread  throughout  town  that  tho  inbassy  had  boon 
attacked  and  there  was  a strong  feeling  of  resentment.  rooeosions 
of  a 13.  !-;Ma  of  people  began  to  form  and  appear  before  tho  Anbassy 
to  express  fchoir  sympathy,  each  one  dommding  that  the  Ambassador 
ap  oar  and  receive  tho  messages.  I well  ro  to  her  encountering  a 
little  procession  of  school  clolldron  led  by  their  toucher  and 
carrying  an  American  flag,  engage  on  such  a mission.  Another 
picturesque  group  was  nuxio  up  of  truckloads  of  wounded  soldiers 
coming  to  salute  the  Ambassador,  Thooe  processions  continued  for 
several  days  anti  the  Ambassador  was  not  further  mol  sto  . 
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The  two  Schneider  sinters  wore  old  friends  of  our  fatally . 

They  wore  known  ancl  oofcoomd  throuf^hout  iiuonla  for  their  artist io 
giftB  and  wars  do voted  to  every  fora  of  Russian  art  expression  ns 
revealed  among  the  peasants  and  in  the  Church.  They  mdo  a voca- 
tion of  gathering  and  studying  specimens  from  ovarx  part  of  Russia 
and  finally  developed  the  idea  of  a school  at  .ijotcdgBac l,  to  "train 
i;aci  dov  )lo:  young  artists  for  kuatarny  ■ ;or  k In  order  that  they 

could  go  ha  oh  to  tiio  country  and  help  the  peasants  in  their  winter 

4&-t 

work.  Finally  -tfeey^got  sufficiently  interested  in  their 

plan,  including  one  of  tho  Grand  Duohesoes#  so  that  a site  was 
selected,  a suitable  building  ms  orooted,  and  tte  young  women's 
’work  got  undor  vmy,  Among  other  arts  taught  at  this  little  school 

was  the  painting  of  ikons  ond  a fino  old  teacher  from  Vladimir# 

""  ~ — — «0f>  , /¥t? 

an  ancient  cent  r of  this  art,  was  brought  to  •••etrogra^HPor  tills 

purpose, 

hen  tho  Revolution  broke  out  a search  was  made  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  two  young  women  with  a view  to  entrapping  and  IdLlling 
thorn,  Thoy  v/oro,  hov  ovor,  shloldod  by  an  old  servant  and  conducted 
to  a place  of  safety,  fterwnrds  when  the  t rovlslonal  Government 
boo  ace  established  they  were  able  to  return  arid  rests  e tholr  \;ork. 
On  the  top  floor  of  tholr  building  was  a simple  but  beautiful 
little  chapel  where  services  were  conducted  by  a fine  priest  ovory 
evening  at  six  o'clock#  all  tho  students  taking  part  In  the  singing. 
It  wue  one  of  tho  loveliest  services  I have  over  known  and  I 
often  attended. 

In  tho  spring  of  1917  a regiment  established  near  tlao  school 
began  to  get  out  of  hand  and  kept  sending  messages  across  demanding 
that  touch  ;rs  and  pupils  leave  and  lot  thorn  have  tho  attractive  now 
building,  bile  I was  in  otrogrnd  I spent  much  time  at  the  school 
and#  as  ray  relations  with  tha  Provisional  Government  were  good# 

I was  able  to  assist  in  protecting  It,  always  emphasizing  tine  fact 
that  the  work  in  the  school  was  useful  and  entirely  for  ho  service 
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op  on  a a long  an  I was  there, 

lion  I first  arrived  In  otrogrnd  that  spring  Prinoo 
Yusupov  was  the  ho  ro  of  tho  1 01711.  'vory  visitor  wanted  to  soo 
him  and  iio  vms  buoy  night  and  day  tolling;  Ills  story. 

robably  none  day  a Russian  writer  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands tlio  poyohnloal  processes  of  Ms  people  will  liolp  explain 
Rasputin* 0 relationship  to  tho  Imperial  family,  tlio  court,  and 
the  nation.  Certainly  no  foreigner  om. 

It  was  an  interesting  tiling  and  difficult  to  understand, 
that  the  Express  and  her  _slnt  r should  havo  gone  go  far  in  de- 
votion to  their  husbands  and  to  their  now  00 untry  as  to  booono 
profoundly  absorbed  in  its  mystical  religious  side.  There  is 
no  question  of  their  devotion  or  high  oh.arnotor,  no  question  of 
tlio  Ifrapros  a * anxiety  over  tlio  state  of  health  of  lier  only  sen, 
the  heir -apparent,  who  was  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease 
concerning  /Moll  tho  best  doctors  could  give  her  110  encouragement, 
dhe,  of  course,  was  not  the  first  mother  who  under  like  circum- 
stances had  bom  token  in  by  a man  pretending  to  have  mystic  cap- 
acities for  helping  tho  afflict  oil. 

nnputin  had  a mgnotlc  personality  and  undoubtedly  possessed 
a wonderful  knowlodgo  of  the  human  heart,  but  he  was inithloss  in 
handling  0117/0210  coning  under  his  power.  Father  Hotovltskl,  for 
many  years  tlio  fine  nr  .lost  of  the  Hussion  Cathedral  in  New  York 
vlio  followed  ..Tikhon  bn<at_tg.Jjusr.ln  during  tho_wnr,  told  no  that 
lie  vms  asked  to  be  tli©  priest  of  tlio  Tear' s lit  lo  clxircli  at 
Tsorskoe  Polo;  much  os  ho  prised  the  honor  h©  bogged  off  because 
ho  dreaded  tlio  .rosenoe  of  Rasputin. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Haeoutin,  with  no  oduoatlon,  liad 

/ 

gathered  tho  executive  machinery  of  Rusal;  into  his  hands.  Ho 
MJ.nls tor  would  hesitate  to  tfdso  orders  from  him  and  although  Ms 
prosonco  so  near  the  throne  bo  on  mo  a scandal  he  had  much  more 
polltloal  acumen  tlian  most  of  tho  non  who  had  diroot  lolitioal 
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roc.  iojiclbllitios. 

Jwrj^bJ  lings  worn  going  badly  aftor  tho  devolution  of  1905. 

two  parties  developed  (according  to  a story  told  no  by  Countess 

iiobrinskoya,  ono  of  tha  moat  important  and  informed  women  of 

■ N ’ Hjl*  lkA4*A,i* 

oacov;,  and  ale  tor  of  .vov^i  ono  In  P trograd  which 

thought  that^to  sovo  tho  country  Rasputin  should  bo  killed; 
the  other,  composed  largely  of  old  Moscow  fanlllos  will  da  thought 
that  tho  nporor  ohould  bo  killed.  For,”  tlaoy  said,  "the  Emperor 
lose  a blind  a .Ido  of  whi  h Rasputin  la  only  tho  temporary  expression. 


iioforo  Rasputin  there  was  Philip,  who  was  noro  or  loss  tlao  sane 
kind,  read  If  Rasputin  lo  killed  none  other  dangerous  person  will 
appear,  o can  havo  so  curl  ty  only  by  killing  tho  taperor,' 

Tho  Lion  cow  party  began  to  develop  Its  plans  and  seemed  to 
have  a proper  sonao  of  tho  technique  for  killing  oraporors;  ap- 
parently ono  cannot  hit  an  emperor  over  tlio  tiead  with  a baseball 
bat  as  ono  ni$it  a polloonan  ono  did  not  111:0  or  an  umpire  who 

had  rondo  a doclolon  against  the  lop,  ie  nine.  proper  sonso  of 

t£  ( »•  * a/  TW  fU  t’l&tW  P&du 

self  roopoot  required  x,o  lime.  not*tnlh  •Lof££  standards,  es- 

tablished by  pi’ooodont  and  approvod  by  history.  They  finally 
oai.oo  to  fcijo  conclusion  that  Ho  Hu  Id  bo  HI  I Mod  as  aul  was  killed 
a hundred  years  before  - in  ouch  a way  that  tho  killing  could  be 
interpreted  to  tho  people  as  sulolrto*  They  had  a sonso  of  tho 
responsibility  of  their  undertaking,  and  a survey  was  nnde  to 
find  tho  noon  who  could  oarry  out  tliolr  plans  without  bungling* 
Rinally  thoy  agreed  on  a woll-known  Russian  general  having  access 
to  tho  court,  Conornl  Qorko.  He  node  two  .lournoyo  to  otrograd 
for  tills  charltablo  purpose  but  onoli  tine  oirc  instances  were 
against  ilia  and  ho  returned  to  Sosoow, 

In  tho  meantime  the  anti-Rasputin  party  load  boon  active , 
after  the  open  declarations  of  both  Mllyukov  and  Purishlcovich, 
tho  latter  oven  doolnring  in  tho  Duma  that  Rasputin  should  be 
killed,  Rasputin  and  his  frionds  wore  put  on  guard.  Rasputin 


however  oxyroeso^^o^t Gra;jt  for  Ms  onouios  anti  with  a note  of 
dfifionoo  doclnrocyio  ms  a Christ  Child  and  that  thoir  weapons 
could  not  roach  Mra. 

Purlshkevlch  took  charge  of  tho  party  that  was  p leaning 
to  kill  Rasputin  and.  although  fclio  lattor  was  difficult  to  reach 
it  was  known  that  ho  had  boon  trying  for  so.kj  time  to  got  recog- 
nition f ro)  i a yoking  woman  friend  of  tho  wife  of  Prince  J^pupov, 
one  of  tho  members  of  urlshkevldh's  organisation.  finally 

arranged  that,  thorn  nhnnM-hp  a supper  party  In  ,tho  hpus  oof/) 

J[il  * 

rinco  kusupov  to  wtiloh  Rasputin  was  invited,  &®^ne*a43^  ogreoiU 
to  cam©  taatr  tho  nact  problem  was  ^ to  the  nothod-of  killteg-  him. 

ono  of  tlio  iunintost  characters  around  Potrograd  for  nony 
years  had  boon  a Tibetan  doctor  by  tho  name  of  $*ikial«v,  viho  was 

undo rat ood  to  bo  a master  in  tho  art  of  curative  poisons. 

■vCtu-.  c6L. 

lusopov  hod  relatione^  with  Mn  and  Bndnaiov  agroed  to  contribute 
the  necessary  amount  of  poison  for  tho  occasion.  It  was  than 
decided  to  reach  Rasputin  In  two  ways:  both  rod  rind  white  onlios 

wore  to  bo  prepared  and  tho  poison  was  to  bo  -at  in  the  rod  cakes 
(the  other  guests  of  oouroo  being  warned);  poison  wan  also  to  bo 
put  In  Rasputin’s  champagne. 

.'Mis  tho  poison  party  was  under  way  Purlshkevioh  was  in 
ono  of  tho  upper  rooms  of  P rinco  Yusupov * o palaoo  .here  ho  could 
bo  easily  readied.  As  Rasputin  stowed  away  on  unlisaitod  amount 
of  cakes  and  drank  oceans  of  champagne  saturated  with  Dadmiev's 
elixir  without  batting  an  eye,  Yusupov  began  to  wonder  whether 
there  was  not  rjorwtliliig  to  Rasputin's  doolnration  that  ho  was  a 
Christ  CMld  and. rushed  up  to  .'uriohkovloh  in  a stato  of  panic. 

, Ruriolikovioh  0m  was  above  all  things  a man  of  notion,  gave 
his  rovolvor  and  said,  "v  o are  in  this  thing  so  far  that  wo 
cannot  bade  out  now;  as  Rasputin  lonvoo  tho  party  you  must  follow 
Mm  Into  tiio  grounds  and  kill  him," 

hon  tho  party  broko  up  tho  gonial  host  carried  out  his 
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instructions , followed  :aaputln  into  tho  garden  and  fired  tliroe 


tho  good  nows  to  urlshksvlch.  They  both  returned  to  verify  tho 

achievement  but  thoro  /was  no  RasputlnJ  A double  panic;  ovon 

tho  stolid  Puriahkovioh  began  to  liavo  Christ  Child  misgivings. 

however,  after  a wide  soar  oh  they  dicoovorod  Rnsutln  oonoonlod 

in  a bush.  hoy  proooodod  to  complete  thoir  amateurish  job. 

t ho  two  gentleman  wore  more  than  over  reluctant  to  give  up  Ras- 

utln' s nacioty/iTO  they  s&Hfc*  an  automobile,  aut-hlu  in  It  and 

carried  him  to  tho  islands  cone  mile  o away,  broke  a holo  In  tho 

*jCv**~ 

loo,  put  tho body  in  and  eo^srved  :uscla  onco  more . 

In  the  year  1900  at  tho  hono  of  Count  Rostovtsov  I mot  that 
ronarkablo  Russian  woman  , Baroness  Vora  Uxkull.  Rhe  possossod 
a groat  capacity  for  wide  human  sympathy  find  interests  and  for 
many  years  she  knew  ovory  important  maxi  and  woman  In  Russia, 
tho  was  always  intensely  alivo  and  at  any  moment  oould  give  a 
quick  and  acourato  appraisal  of  tho  Various  our rents  of  Russian 
lifo  and  the  man  an  women  associated  with  them,  Repin’s  por- 
trait of  hor  no  a young  woman  is  ono  of  the  oolobratod  pictures 
in  tho  Trotzokov  Gallery 


honovor  I wont  to  _ or  that  ono  of  my  first 

visits  was  to  hor  and  olio  would  give  mo  a picture  of  ovonts  and 
movements  under  way  at  tho  time  and  arrange  for  me  o get  in 
touch  with  any  group  I wantod.  to  follow.  Hor  salon  was  always 
full  of  the  vital  personages  of  tho  day,  and  for  hours  together 
sho  could  keep  tho  current  moving,  fool  tho  touch  of  every  person- 
ality and  never  lot  things  sag.  Luring  tho  war  sire  was  ono  of 
the  most  active  and  valued  workers  in  Rod  Crocs  service  in  Russia. 
Under  tho  Provisional  Govornmont  oh©  was  us  well  informed  of  what 
was  taking  place  as  under  tho  old  Tsarlet  regime, 

ffcar  I had  boon  in  otrograd  for  a time  and  had  not  boon 
getting  much  comfort  out  of  tiro  politionl  situation,  I wont  to 


shots  into  him,  asputin  foil  nd  Yusupov  rushed  back  to  give 
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soo  baroness  Uxlcull  to  ask  her  what  was  going  on  In  tho  Church. 

't  & 

She  told  no  that  a serious  movement  was  under  way,  fefeot^no  oorres- 
pondont  or  dip  Iona  t was  paying  any  attention  4©--it,  and  advised 
me  to  got  in  touolx  with  It  as  soon  as  possible.  She  thon  called 
on  tho  t ole  phono  n .Mr.  Kartashov  v;ho  was  dirooting  affairs  at 
the  Holy  Synod.  I found  hin  most  sympatho  ia,  and  lie  soon  put 
no  in  touch  with  the  vast  Machinery  that  was  oven  thon  undor  way, 
v 1 though  Russia  foundered  tronondously  in  getting  undor 
way  again  politically  - perhaps  too  many  in  ortnnt  foroon  wore 
opposed  to  hor  gotti^ig  on  her  foot  politically  - religious  Russia 
knew  exactly  wimtJL^  wnntod  to  do  and  how  to  go  about  it,  '') 

’**  1~rJ1"1"  — ■— ■<■  i i ii  ■ i mm  ■ IIHWIIM  i «■«—— mtmmm - 1 

- The  abdication  of  the  Tsar  and  all  his  Ministers  cut  off  the 
executive  part  of  the  Church  nn chine ry  quite  as  offeotivoly  as  it 
did  tlio  political  m chin  cry* 

hilo  the  Russian  people  with  all  tholr  grant  gifts  had  not 
had  much  politloal  experience  or  education#  tholr  powers  wore 
concent rated  on  the  Chur ah,  its  history  and  ritual  and  its  pro- 
oooooB  of  adnlni  at  ration , Ithough  tliey  did  not  know  how  to 

manage  tholr  political  affair o,  thoy  know  exactly  what  to  do 
with  their  Church.  „ . a 

One  of  tixo  first  moves  pros  to  throw  out  in  convincing  fashion 
all  tho  church  followers  of  Rasputin,  not  only  priests,  bishops 
and  archbishops,  but  also  the  Metropolitans  of  otrograd  and  Hon- 
cow?  Unew  exactly  Who  these  non  were  onfi^ost^Jno  time  fin 

getting  them  out  of  their  religious  positions.  ( Afterwards  this 
crop  vrfitl  all  brought  bade  by  tlio  Polshovllci  as  tho  'living 
Church,"  tho  corrupt  organisation  built  up  by  them  as  one  of 
tlio  vicious  expedients  for  hampering  tho  patriarch  and  tlio 
national  organisation, ) 

Tho  next  novo  was  to  abolish  tho  old  Synod  and.  found  a new 


one  made  up,  as  I toinoiher,  of  sixty  odd  priests  and  no  horn  of 
tlio  laity,  a magnificent  lot  of  men  whom  I afterwards  cane  to 
know  well.  It  ’would  hnvo  been  a miracle  if  Russia  could  have  done 
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the  QHj  10  thing  politically. 

IaJclJ  u w j, 

fMy^lranedlfttely  s*s*  >we*d  throu/.jlvmt  Raatii  that  all  changes 

made  In  church  laws  during  and  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 

fuJT 

wore  abolished  and  ^the  Ghuroh  would  revert  to  the  pr.  otlcoo  and 
method 8 of  administration  before  that  time*  practically  following 
the  position  of  the  Old  Believers, 

Although  this  turned  bade  history  for  more  than  two  hundred 
yoars  every  Orthodox  person  in  Russia  knew  exactly  what  was  meant, 
and  obeyed.  Every  prlost  had  to  be  satisfactory  to  his  parish, 
ovory  bishop  to  his  diocese.  The  church  properties  automatical ly 
came  under  the  control  and  management  of  tho  laity.  The  bishops 
•who  iJhd  loot  their  position  \voro  succeeded  by  not?  ones  olootod 
openly  in  the  diocese,  men  and  women  both  voting. 

The  newly  founded  ynod  immediately  took  up  tho  study  of  the 
religious  situation  and  proceeded  to  make  plans  for  tho  establish- 
ment of  a now  Orthodox  Ecumenical  GhurQh.  A provisional  gathering 
of  men  known  to  be  versed  in  church  affairs  from  various  parts 
of  Russia  was  arranged  to  sit  at  Moscow  in  consultation  with  tho 
nowl y» founded  synod, 

hen  President  Wilson  planned  to  send  a con  ilssion  to  Russia, 

i 

knowing  that  he  would  be  sympathetic  with  this  religious  movement 

0U 

I tele  raphad  that  It  we«M~«ot-^-~eMtXlclent  -to. ooniT  . 
mission  eceaposed  only  of  men  tralrsed  In  politics,  law,  and'  flnaoo,  ^ 
tarir  that,  Inasmuch  as  tho  most  Important  thing  going  on  In  Russia  feu, 
nt  thet—tfaie  was  tho  revolution  In  tho  Russian  Church,  at  least 
on©  member  of  the  oo mission  should  bo  a man  of  tho  greatest 
spiritual  wisdom  and  authority.  I suggested  that  he  invito  Mr. 

John  R,  Mott  and  I also  cabled  Mr.  Mott  tolling  him  of  the  circum- 
stances and  strongly  urging  him  to  come*  hen  tho  oon  mission  was 
forms d I again  cabled  Hr.  Mott  urging  that  ho  come  with  a message 
from  the  President  and  people  of  tho  United  states  to  the  people 
of  Russia,  to  bo  passed  through  tho  medium  of  tills  Church  gathering 
which  was  then  In  session. 
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hl  moved  to  Moscow  to  keop  In  touch  with  this  gathering  and 
was  Impressed  by  the  beauty,  order,  and  offloloncy  with 

which  everything  woo  carried  on.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  tho 
polltloal  processes  of  the  tliao. 

Booauso  of  German  submarines  resident  Mileon’s  coinission 
cam  across  the  .Pacific,  ; soon  as  it  readied  Vladivostok  X 
telegraphed  details  of  the  -ioooov?  proceedings  to  ; r.  Mott,  includ- 
ing an  invitation  him  to  address  the  meeting  and  suggestions 
for  the  nature  and  diroefcion  of  this  discourse, 

/u/|U‘ 

The  assembly  was  itory ...oao^  touched  at  the  rospoot  of  having 
a message  from  America  and  looked  forward  with  worm  syn  a thy  to 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Mott,  I went  to  Petrojrad  jbo  maet^him  and  the 
ros  of  the  Mission,  or  plalnln  . to  g,  Hoot,  chairman  of  the 
mission,  the  nature  of  this  invitation,  • He  readily  gave  his  con- 
sent for  Mr,  Pott  to  proceed  at  once  to  S08QOW* 

On  arriving  in  Moscow  we  went  to  the  fine j)M  home  of  tho 
Metropolitan,  then  occupiod  by  Archbishop  Platon,  dhnlrtaan  of 
tho  newly  elected  Synod.  He  had  formerly  boon  archbishop  of  the 
Russian  Ghuroh  In  noricaj  ho  know  of  Hr,  Mott1®  fine  work  and 
position  and  was  himself  one  of  tho  most  valuable  persons  in 
connunieating  to  the  Synod  and  the  gathering  tho  importance 
of  ur,  Mott*®  visit, 

Mr,  Mott  had  brought  along  tho  manuscript  for  what  lie 
proposed  to  say  and  sought  the  counsel  of  Archbishop  Tint on, 
saying  that  lie  felt  so  much  responsibility  that  he  wanted  to  go 
ovor  tho  sub j out  of  hie  disco  urco  with  the  Archbishop  and  got  tin 
bonofit  of  any  suggestions  tho  latter  might  have  fdr  inprovln 


tho  address. 


Uv  'Kvt'tf’ 


Soon  after  ho^bogan  to  road  from  loin  manuscript,  the  Arch- 
bishop exclaimed,  Khoroshol  Khoroshol  (goodl  goodl). 

Later  as  his  enthusiasm  rose,  lie  exclaimed,  'Kak  Khoroshol 
(oh,  iio'w  good),  and  when  hr*  Mott  had  finished  with  the  address 
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and  appeal od  to  the  Archbishop  for  com  sue  actions,  the  Arch- 
bishop exolni  led,  Oh,  I would  not  dare  touch  it,  I would  not 
dare  touah  It. 

hon  Mr*  Mott  still  insisted  tlio  Arohbislaop  said,  "Only 
ono  little  tiling*4  ( the  war  ms  still  on  and  could  not  bo  over- 
looked? of  course  r.  lott  touohod  on  that),  ’’You  night  strike 
the  v;ar  situation  somewhat  strongor. " 

''Oh,"  said  its.  I lott,  "Is  the  Ghuroh  for  the  war?" 

"Don’t  hnvo  an,/  doubt  about  it,"  responded  t o Archbishop, 
f!tho  Church  is  for  the  war  and  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
sustain  the  array*1’ 

Mr*  .lott’ a discour  so  expressed  fcho  highest  appreciation^  of 
tlio  Orthodox  Chur  oil’ s position  and  inf  luonco  in  historical  Chris- 
tianity, and  while  expressing  full  sympathy  with  tlio  now  movement, 
also  dwelt  strongly  on  his  ooncorn  that  in  the  exciting  times 
through  which  they  ware  ^tiion  pas  sin/  xihatovor  changes  wore  to  bo 
made,  tlio  groat  guiding  principles  of  tlio  Orthodox  Church  that 
had  hold  so  much  of  the  Christian  world  together  for  so  many  con- 

. v 

turios  should  be  most  oar efu^y  safeguarded. 

g found  a young  no  ri  oan^pri e s t from  tan  Jj’ranc?lG  oo  ho  hap- 
pened to  bo  taking  part  in  the  assembly  who  waa...iilaaalf  a moriber 
of  Mr.  Mott’s  organisation  at  San  Francisco?  easb  Mr*  Mott  spent 
a largo  part  of  the  afternoon  going  ovor  the  address  with  this 
young  prlost,  so  that  lie  would  bo  sura  to  understand  and  translate 
every  shade  of  Mr*  Mott’s  expressions.  Mr.  Mott  had  had  much 
experience  in  putting  across  addresses  to  foreign  bodies  and  had 
dovolopod  a remarkable  to  dull quo  for  preserving  his  expressions 
intact  and  putting  thorn  in  such  form  that  they  could  be  easily 
translated,  lie  would  pass  on  only  a fow  sentonoee  at  a tine, 
oxprooslng  aono  concrete  Idea;  the  translator  would  immediately 
givo  tlio  audionoo  and  so  the  personal  contact  was  kept  up 

<rGL  Itiirough  the  address.  (On  the  other  hand  Mr*  Hoot  had  had  no 
experience  with  tills  method  of  transmitting  liio  thoughts?  he  made 
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Me  who  la  discourse  In  nglioh,  ana  Me  translator  wSSM  then 
give  what  ho  conceived  to  bo  r.  hot’s  ideas j they  bod,  there- 
fore, no  carrying  power.) 

The  next  morning  Ur,  Mott  was  conducted  to  th©  assembly 
hall  and  everyone  rose  as  ho  was  being  led  to  tlio  pulpit,  It 

0GC /(}■*&**-*+*-  “r" 

was  a to;  ;'  rful  I war.  very  Mypy i iptfel o selec- 
tion , hts  -i«Bd«rstwding  of  -what-.- was  . 3io£orft..jaAwf -and  the  wonderful 

way  in  whioh  ho  delivered  his  really  groat  address,. 


The  afldregryimade  tlio  some  impression  on  tho  assembly  of  those 
serious,  fine  non  who  wore  charged  v/ith  tho  hen  vie  at  kind  of  res- 
ponsibility, that  it  had  on  the  rcihbiahop  and  once  in  a while 
there  would  bo  outbursts  of  slnoore  applause,  an  entirely  unknown 
thing  in  that  assembly  hall. 

hon  r.  Mott  had  finished  tho  address  tho  whole  assembly 
arose  as  one  man  and  without  any  announcement  immediately  began 
to  sing  n most  boautlful  church  hym  which  was  sung  on  Holy  Friday, 
praising  tho  Lord  for  tho  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  of  tho 
most  beautiful  in  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  interpretation  being 
that  tho  Holy  Spirit  had  descended  on  tho  assembly  through  that 
address.  They  sang  several  othor  hymns  in  succession  and  nothing 
in  the  world  could  moro  boautifull  express  the  appreciation  of 
r,  Mott’s  message ♦ 

Then  various  members  of  tho  assembly  rose,  one  each  from 
the  bishops,  priests  and  the  laity,  thanking  r,  ofct  for  Ms 
message,  tho  chnlrraan  saying,  ’ Hr,  Mott,  please  fool  that  the 
wonderful  address  you  have  Just  given  us  from  religious  America 
to  roligioua  Hue  da  vdll  not  bo  United  in  its  influence  to  tho 
four  walls  of  this  room.  In  a few  weeks  we  will  all  bo  back  in 
our  native  place  a,  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  tho  groat 

((WJO 

Sober  iand  shall  pass  this  message  on,  so  that  soon  all  .us  si  a 
— ^ 

willknow  about  it." 

Tho  next  day  Mr.  Mott  made  an  address  to  the  tynod,  and  tlio 
third  day  to  tho  Committee  tliafc  had  boon  organized  to  revise  tho 
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work  of  t o iooloBiaotlc.il  academies  and  the  ntriarahal  schools. 

bine©  the  time  of  Peter  the  Groat  thex'o  had  boon  no  Church 
Sobor  ee-JfcHv  io4-l  -ml  ti»  people  very  ranch  missed  tills  old  form 
of  control  ovor  the  Church  and  had  repeatedly  begged  the  Govern- 
ment to  bo  allowed  to  have  one,  There  was  some  talk  of  having 

Rtwo— r’t-ov 

Oil©  at- tho  'tfaao-of^tby  devolution  of  1905-06  but  ifyv/as  not 
granted.  After  the  new  synod  was  formed,  word  wap  sent  through- 
out  us  sin  that  there  was  to  bo  such  a .poor,  an 


tiar 


pooplo  to  select  delegates  In  the  old  way,  one  roijrosontatlve 
for  five  hundred  churches,  men  and  women  both  voting.  Although 
there  had  boon  no  such  election  for  ovor  two  hundred  years  the 
people  knew  exactly  how  to  manage  In  the  month  of  July 

the  delegates  arrived,  one  I remember  coming  from  as  far  away 
as  Vladivostok.  ^ t. 

' ' ?JU.«-S  <|*jM  Uaf 

dlt-aourso  ^ was  the  most  Important  event  In  Church  affairs 

since  the  last  dobor,  and  I was  amazed  at  tiio  beauty  and  parfoefc 
"rm  " ' 

understanding  of  all  the  Involved  processes  of  the  oeraionlals 

preceding  the  actual  sitting  of  the  • obor.  These  oorenonlals 

took  all  day,  partly  In  the  streets,  finally  oontorlng  In  the 
— ■■ 

Church  of  tho  • uviour  on.  tho  mbankment . ..-ivory  church,  big  and 
little,  in  Moscow,  took  part;  all  the  holiest  ikons,  tlx>  richest 
of  t i usd  robes  rod,  hundreds  of  thousands^ 

part  in  the  procession  which  took  rl  1 raornlng  to  go  through  the 
streets  to  pffipacmt  their  tnoofloge-ef  weliacanm -be  the  members  waiting 
for  them  fllx  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  hurlng  this  v/ondorful  pro- 
cession there  was  constant  chanting  of  the  great  songs  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  arid  In  the  Cathedral  it.*  elf  were  assembled  not 
only  the  delegates  to  tho  Sobor,  but  the  highest  dignltarlos  of 
the  Churoii,  in  x’obos  of  tiio  greatest  beauty. 

After  tlie  Church  ceremonies  tlie  delegates  hiediatoly  coamonood 
to  organise  in  the  some  hall  in  which  the  oarlior  body  had  met,  and 
again  X was  surprised  at  the  perfectly  orderly  way  in  which  they 
settled  down  to  tho  business  before  them,  at  tlie  fine  body  of  men. 
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bishops,  priests  and  laymen  who  were  carrying  this  groat 
responsibility , 

uring  the  two  wmtha  or  more  in  which  tt®  ©loot ions  -feed 

" '7  T " 

t kQxy : '-lace  ai.ii  the  delegates  had ■ Kiovedty  towards  or cow,  the. 
new  bynod  had  prepared  all  the  laws  and  regulations  which  were 
necessary  for  the  Sobor  to  study  and  pans  in  order  to  put  the 
now  Church  on  a firm  foundation  for  Indofinlte  future  service. 
Meanwhile  the  Orthodox  Church  never  ©eased  functioning  in  a 
perfectly  normal  way. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  figure  in  all  this  movement  ms 
Pladinlr  iilkolaovlch  . vov  who  c .o  of  an  old  Moscow  family,  ^lEeV^ 

- - ' ' " 4. 

oarly  decided  to  booo  n a monk  and  g*yo  Ms  Ilf©  to  religious 

work  and  wont  through,  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy, 

it  that  time  no  or  Moscow  was  a famous  staroto,  one  of  those 
characteristically  : .osian  holy  men  widely  known  for  their 
spiritual  wisdom.  The  Hussions  have  a great  sonso  of  spiritual 
values , continually  discuss  in  the  aont  natural  way  spiritual 
problems,  and  quickly  identify  anyone  having  spiritual  wisdom. 

From  time  to  time  there  arose  non  who  oame  to  bo  known  as 
st artsy,  non  imbued  with  the  highest  form  of  spirituality  and 
wisdom,  ‘ondors  of  Dostoyovski  will  bo  f n 1 1 with  this  type. 

In  his  last  days  Tolstoy  mode  his  final  struggle  to  reach  a 
staroto  at  Optima  Puofcln,  where  ho  had  frequently  consulted  him, 
'•hen  a pilgrim  was  on  one  of  those  spiritual  missions  he  nalthor 
looked  to  the  right  nor  the  loft,  but  continually  kopt  the  matter 
of  Ms  pilgrimage  in  his  mind  until  it  was  accomplished. 

once  when  Lvov  was  visiting  his  staroto  the  latter  said, 
"Vladimir,  I have  boon  thinking  and  praying  over  your  problem  and 
have  002710  to  quite  a definite  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  in 
leading  your  rollgioua  life  you  siiould  not  become  a monk  but 
should  work  among  the  laity.  How  go  to  such  and  such  a plaoo, 
wad  there  you  will  find  a good  women  whom  you  siiould  marry; 
then  take  up  tho  work  in  the  way  I have  indicated.'1 
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Lvov  followed  tiro  directions  of  the  s tarots,  found  tiro 
lady  and  had  a very  happy  married  life.  Ho  tool-c  part  In  politico 
and  become  a no  ibor  of  tho  uma.  a ho  bad  eo  profound  a know- 
ledge of  and  Int  or  oat  in  Church  affairs  no  beoarro  olrolrraan  of 
tiro  con  lit  too  dealing  with  those  intorooto, 

hen  the  evolution  broke  he  automatically  ns nurod  charge 
of  the  decapitated  Church,  Aside  from  ills  knowledge  of  and  lovo 
for  the  Church  ho  had  that  fanatical  uncompro.  Being  attitude  that 
ono  moots  so  often  in  Russian  history,  in  singular  contrast  to 
the  mild  attitude  so  generally  noted  among  Russian  eoplo*  'The 
Old  Believers  were  full  of  this  spirit  and  ovon  Lenin,  in  his 
anti-religious  way,  was  on  outstanding  oxcua  >lo  of  tills  kind  of 
Russian* 

Lvov,  who  was  intons  o and  burning  in  ills  work,  from  time 
to  time  would  speak  unhappily  of  tiro  Provisional  Government  for 
not  showing  more  interest  in  what  ho  was  trying  to  do. 

The  Government  merely  sold  to  him,  ’'Take  your  Church  end 
do  with  it  anything  you  please. 

I used  to  say  to  Lvov,  “You  do  not  realize  how  fortunate 
you  are  to  havo  tiro  Government  take  that  attitude  and  leave  you 
and  religious  Russia  froo  to  solvo  your  own  affairs#  You  should 


use  tiro  opportunity  and  press  on  as  fast  and  as  hard  as  you  cm, 

jV**  t / s*  -w  _ _ . ^ 

so-ac  to  <ge&  (ovorythlng  /hcoompli  shodjwiiafc  you  have  in  mind  before 


political  affairs  are  settled  and  tho  politicians  begin  to 
harass  you#' 

I stayed  close  to  tills  Chur  oh  mov  >rront  the  whole  summer  and 
was  actively  pressing  those  In  charge  to  move  along  as  rapidly  an 
possible.  , q 

If  political  H .Bsla  could  have  paralleled  what  a happy 
state  slro  might  have  been!  In  the  •:  obor  tiro  elements  wore  en- 
tirely Russian,  built  on  Russian  history  end  tradition,  whereas 
In  political  matters,  especially  when  tiro  Marxists  had  their  day, 
there  wore  all  kinds  of  alion  elements,  personages  as  well  as 
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Ido no,  to  confuse  and  to  harass . 

cdT.* 1  to  go  t(  . .dtor  \»yery  dayivdioro  I tod  boon 


assigned  a p rrmnont  sent 


«^Lr 
I can: 


earn  to  know  aftmoat 


4 


tto  members , 


was  always  cordially  wolconod  by  tton  find.  \?an  put  In  a position 
where  I could  wptofa  ovory  current , Tho  secretary  of  the  sobor 
was  the  magnificent  prlost  of  the  Uepcnski  Gnfchodral  of  the 

z . 

Kremlin,  ^ublupUj,  with  ono  of  the  finest  voices  I have  over 
hoard#  and  hie  announo oraents , reading  of  reports  aixl  things 
of  that  kind#  supported  by  Ms  fine  presence,  would  alone  dis- 
tinguish tho  assembly, 

Lvov  had  a wise  and  under standing  sister  In  hosoow,  the 
Ooiuiftoa s ' ^obrlnskaya,  one  of  hoe cow’  o most  valuable  and  offioiont 
women,  I used  to  soo  and  consult  her  often. 

Just  as  tto  sobor  was  beginning  bo  sit  she  said  ono  after- 
noon* Vladimir  of  course  too  done  wonderful  work  jfe|1?ar  in  tto 

reorganisation  of  tin Qlarohj,  but  I must  toll  you  tliat  to  3ms  a 

vory  dangerous  and  destructive  side  and  now  that  tho  lobor  is 

sitting  and  such  a fin©  body  of  non  are  in  charge  of  its  affairs, 

I feel  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  Indue,  my  brother  to,withd£aw* 


leaving  tip  ;■■  tor.. , icrfootly  fnoo  to  f inlaw,  the  work. 


6 


X was  seeing  Lvov  every  day 


wo  tod  adjoining  rooms  in 


the  total ^ lie  next  day  I told  him  a story  of  ronidont  ilsan, 

rounding  it  up  with  the  statement  that  ono  of  the  tests  of  a groat 

nan  was  to  know  v/hon  his  work  was  done  and  when  to  leave  it  alone, 

lie  asked  no  isfey  X toM  him  tliat  story  mid  I said,  **I  toll 

you  ttot  story  because  your  work,  which  Jinn  boon  vory  groat  and 

vory  valuable , naturally  finishes  with  tho  sitting  of  the  hobor. 

Now  you  ought  to  loavo  the  dobor  in  charge  to  oomplote  the  work 

tliat  you  have  so  well  begun* ;; 

"llo,  to  said,  "I  cannot  do  that;  I must  hoop  my  hands  on 

ftL* • 

affairs  until  everything  is  settled  in  tho  way  I v/n:  fc  j&/kto  bo 
cot tied. 
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I a aid.  " oil,  keep  tlilnking  about  itj  of  courno  tho 
situation  is  serious  and  you  will  oast  roflootions  on  your 
ov/n  work  by  questioning  the  competence  of  tho  bob  or  which  is 
the  constituent  assembly  of  tho  Church, 

fter  tho  mootlxig  that  day  Lvov  said#  ’'1  havo  boon  thinking 
over  lay  talk  with  you  this  morning  and  am  rafchor  inclinod  to 
fool  that  your  advloo  vme  good, 

I pressed  tlio  natter  aoraewhnt  further  and  tlio  next  morning 
before  tlio  mooting  ho  said,  I havo  resolved  to  go  to  tho  Sobor 
this  morning  and  ■ ,lvo  thorn  a ahorp  looturo  about  thoir  duties 
and  then  r on  1 gn , 

'llo,  I said,  you  must  not  do  that.  You  should  express 
happiness  that  so  fine  a body  of  non  has  responded  to  your  call 
and ^your~~ooin?idenoo  in  their  Ability  to  oontinuo  tho  work;  then 
give  them  your  blessing, 

o always  spoke  in  French,  and  I said,  "Mow,  all  the  way  up 
to  tho  obor  keep  repeating  to  yourself  (for  I wanted  him  to 
ea  nio  work  graciously)  * nsjlo  uonaoo;  jfco-ito  c’ost  1’eglise,  * 
How  don't  forgot,  koop  repeating  this  all  the  time," 

IIo  returned  from  the  mooting  of  tlio  bobor  in  a happy  state 
and  said,  I kopt  repeating  all  the  tine:  1 baa  fle  menace,  parcoque 
o'  oaf  l1  ogliso . ' iitl  I nevor  had  a happier  experience  in  my  life 
than  I did  in  making  my  little  speech  and  seeing  its  effect . Tlio 
wliolo  assembly  rose  and  paid  mo  a groat  honor,” 

Ho  continued,  rt0f  corn’s©  I am  very  much  pussled.  Tills 
country  is  in  a very  serious  state  and  because  I am  a Russian  I 
fool  that  I must  act,  and  the  natural  place  for  mo  to  act  is  in 
Church  affairs.  So  what  am  I going  to  do?" 

As  I was  ooncomod  to  got  him  away  from  tlio  bobpr  and  out 
of  Moscow  I urgod  him  to  go  back  to  Potrograd  and  try  to  help  ills 
friond  Joronskl,  for  Roronski,  while  not  giving  any  positive  aid 
to  Lvov  in  Church  affairs  had  always  boon  vory  sympathetic  and 
encouraging. 
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At  tho  tli.10  fell©  great  fiobor  was  sitting  at  Lion  cow , the 
Old  Believers  were  having  their  robor  In  their  little  oontor 
fift^TniloB  out  of  to wn,  in  the  Itogozhskoye  Cemetery,  pro- 
ceeding along  linos  which  tlioy  perfectly  understood*  I also 
J used  to  follow  up  their  work. 

1 had  a disagreement  nt  ono  tins  with  Lvov  about  the  atti- 
tude one  group  should  have  to  the  other?  ,.vov  wanted  to  oarry  on 
diroot  negotiations  with  the  Old  Believers  and  induce  then  to 
unito  at  that  time, 

I said,  "Ho,  you  cannot  crowd  the  Old  Believers;  they  will 
not  be  satinfiod  with  simple  declarations  of  your  intentions. 

They  havo  had  tooJLong  and  too  bit  tor  an  experience,” 

But  Lvov  said,  "The  whole  ob  joet^of  our  work  la  to  have  tlio 
Church  revert  to  tlio  conditions  that  existed  before  the  tine  of 
otor  the  Groat,  which  Coincide  with  the  principles  that  tlio  Old 
Believers  havo  j^feruggled  to  maintain  no  lon,^,'1 

1 replied,  '•'This^ls  soi.iothlng  that  oanot  bo  orowdod  but  will 
probably  work  out  in  tine.  Tlio  best  thing  is  to  leave  the  Old 
Believers  alone;  do  your  work  conscientiously  and  convincingly, 
in  the  we nntlrio  establishing  the  .lost  friendly  relations  with  the 
Old  Believors;  in  tho  com* so  of  time  you  will  cone  together  more 
na tur ally," 

iiowovor  Lvov  was  deter  lined  to  try  his  policy,  and  a mission 
was  appointed  to  discus s tho  ; sat tor  with  tho  Old  Believers, 

Tho  Old  Believers  however  said,  "Ho,  we  are  getting  along 
very  well  as  wo  are,  and  we  propose  to  oontinuo  on  our  course, 
because  we  have  suffered  too  nuoh  at  tho  hands  of  tho  regular 
Chorda, " . / ^ 

ThemaiBsion  wwrsdlsappolnted  but  said,  "You  fool  that  you 
have  suffered;  but  you  have  suffered  in  only  a material  way,  whereas 
we  havo  suffered  quite  as  much.  For  all  our  having  boon  protected 
in  a raaterial  way  our  spiritual  life  Lins  boon  seriously  damaged." 

^ < 
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The  aumor  of  1917  was  made  ospooiolly  interesting  by 


AmM<n^ delegations  of-ell'icin^a  of  pooplo  that  untWTua  tho  mosaic  of 

Isjfa  wi  r 

tho  us r Ian  'mpire,^  sent  by  their  various  communities  to  study 
their  rolntionslilps  to  tho  nov?  Government, 


On©  day  1 ran  across  tho  quaint  little  group  of  the  Lamaists. 
Kartashov  had  then  become  Minister  of  Quits  and  I oontinuod  tho 
friondly  relationship  I had  with  him  when  I first  began  to  look 


into  Ghurch  affairs,  lie  'old  mo  that  there  were  two  groups  of 

'16 J ' ~ 

noraalats  in  towns  on©  from,  near  tho  mouth  of  tho  Volga,  opposite 

A Q \.T  r f 

straithan,  the  Kalmucks,  arid  another  tho  Buriats,  from  ^ 


Laic©  Baikal.  I wont  to  thoir  gathering  place  and  foimd  tho 
quaintest  possible  kind  of  cm  assembly,  nil  nor a or  loss  under 
the  leadership  of  the  famous  Goorglev  whose  nano  and  dramatic 
history  I had  known  for  a long  time , Goorglev  had  boon  fclie 


political  boss  at  Lhasa  for  many  years  and  Sfc.  was  Ms  influence 
that  rado  tire  British  very  unhap rry,  for  while  ho  was  there  the 
Russian  control  was  very  at  rone, . 

I made  the  acquaintance  of  Georgiev,  who  was  then  living 
«wt  on  tsh^  islend/jf  in  a little  monastery  adjoining  the  beautiful 
Mrt4rl«  Buddhist  temple  that  hnd  boon  built  by  the  .Russian  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  occasional  pilgrims#  During  the  rest  of  his 

stay  in  otrogred  we  were  together  moot  of  the  time.  I had  been 

lAsd  *****  6-m-v  4 usAjl 

interested  in  tho  various  attempts.  to  reach  Lhasa  and  had  known  and 

A 

heard  the  story  of  many  of  the  loaders  of  those  expeditions.  I 
bad  heard  many  of  than  discuss  tho  various  measures  by  which  thoy 
had  hoped  to  outwit  tho  Lhasa  authorities.  Goorglev  who  had  a 
fine  sense  of  humor  remembered  them  all  and  told  no  what  Iiad 

happened  inside  Lhasa  at  the  approach  of  these  travelers  and  to 

.<*“ — ‘ 

what  maneuvers  ho  had  resorted  to  outwit  them.  o became  very 
good  friends  and  he  wrote  no  a letter  of  int  oduction  to  tho 
mlal  Lama  in  beautiful  Sanskrit,  which*  ho  said,  would  pass  me 
through  Tibet  and  asa.ro  mo  of  a kind  reception  by  ills  holiness. 

He  finally  left,  first  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Kalmucks  and  then 
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to  return  to  his  Monastery  Fast  of  Lake  Baikal,  which  1m  said, 
he  never  expected  to  leave  again. 

(in  1921,  when  I was  ©Tossing  Liberia*  on©  of  tho  tilings  I 
had  In  mind  was  n visit  to  Ills  Monastery  and,  although  It  was 


a difficult  not  tor  mid  or  Bolshevik  conditions  to  nako  tlio  pil- 

1 t^==^sa‘ — 

gr Imago,  my  son  John  and  I suocoodod  in  reaching  It,  only  to  find 
that  a wool;  before  ^oorglev  had  loft  tlio  monastery  for  Moscow 
to  toko  up  sono  problems  with  tho  Bolshevik!.  I had  hoped  to 
find  him  there  v:hon  1 reached  Honoovr,  but  had  no  suoooss  at  all 
as  tho  Foreign  Offico  seemed  to  have  no  knowledge  of  him,  ) 

There  woro  three  pathetic  figures  in  Russia  at  tho  time 
that  I often  went  to  sees  Breahkovskayn , Kropotkin  and  Plokhanov. 
The  groat  revolution  for  which  they  had  work ad  all  their  livon 
and  life&eh  they  fin ST5y  had  tlio  groat  happiness  to  soe  brought  . 
about  during  their  own  tlmoj(at  lust  hod  o^rae^TTSey  were  all 


recoivod  with  tho  highest  honors  as  soon  as  they  croc  sod  tiio 
frontier,  but  Into  in  the  summer  tliey  began  to  have  gravo  mis- 
givings . 

Kropotkin  was  living  in  the  Kremlin  but  was  not  at  all  well? 

I went  to  soe  him  frequently  for  we  woro  old  friend a . Lnto  dur- 
ing my  stay,  when  the  Bolshevik  element  began  to  have  some  con- 
trol, ho  was  driven  out  of  tho  Kremlin  and  na. wly  escaped 
boing  killed  but  was  taken  in  by  on  old  Russian  fanily  who  nursed 
him  as  long  as  ho  lived, 

Plokhanov  loft  i otr  grad  and  established  himself  at  Tgarkoo 
Solo  but  died  entir  ly  neglected  after  being  frequently  threatened. 


Broehkovskaya  had  to  os  on®  from  tlio  Bolshevik  Government 
exactly  os  sho^hnd  to  escape  so  many  times  from  tho  old  Tsarist 
Government . talcinrga  year  to  cross  Bib  or  la  and  finally  emerging 
in  Japan ^Ln  the  autumn  of  193^t3aoro  I saw  heri  Bhe  wanted  to 
co.no  to  /morion  where  sho  luid  boon  s&  kindly  recoivod  a f ow  years 
boforo  nnd  where  she  folt  slio  v/ovild  bo  taken  ouro  of.  I wanted 
to  toko  her  along  with  me,  for  1 was  returning  homo  at  that  time, 
but  somo  aaystorious  influonoo  In  the  state  Department  had  a tele- 


gram  sont  to  our  iMbasay  in  Tokyo  ro.fus.tng  her  pemis nlon  to 


ontor.  I sent  a sharp  telegram  about  the  matter  from  Tokyo 
directly  to  Secretory  Lansing  but  no  answer  cams  before  I left. 
However,  secretary  Lansing  did  attend  to  tho  matter  and  she  after- 
wards had  ponrAosion  to  ontor.  I proceeded  right  across  America 

to  tho  Peace  Conferonoo  and  did  not  hoar  until  sono  tin©  later 

* — " — - 

about  tho  actual  experiences  of  Droshkovsknya, 

do  ono  paid  any  further  attention  to  tho  poor  old  lady 
and  I was  quite  surprised  ono  morning,  on  route  from  Paris  to 
'raguo,  to  run  across  hor  in  tho  corridor  of  the  train,  ho 


was  entirely  alone  y—eo  wag— and  duririg  tho  journey  down  to  the 
boautiful  Tyrol  I had  the  host  talk  with  hor,  Ilotwithstondlng 
all  her  essporionoos  end  hor  cruel  discs;  yointnonts  there  was  ato- 


solutol;.  no  trace  of  bitterness  end  she  was  even  bright  and  gay. 
h on  nis©  had  boon  In  Mmv ioa  some  years  before  <fche  forces 


of  revolution  v/ero  very  symtn  thotic  to  her  and  hor  visit,  and  she 
was  passed  from  group  to  group,  everywhere  received  In  tho  warmest 
jsfcact-af  way  udloncos  were  prepared  for  hor,  tho  newspapers  re- 


ported everything  she  did  and  said,  and  the  American  people 
generally  wore  charmed  with  her 

"A-t  A 

4«3tt^W»«tWOd 


:r.-;at  mid  boaati|*uJ.  lity, 

it  "&•«.  t wm  Cf 

.t  ep.wonfcly  -foil  .underetr 


t However,  on  tho  second  visit 
*■  4 

that  she  would  have  most  critical  things  to  say  about  tho  Jolshe- 

/ — 1 7— 

viaK.  Government  and  her  experl  one  os  under  it.  They  had  evidently 
watched  her  movements  and  had  everything  organised  from  one  end 
of  tho  country  to  the  other  to  blanket  her  and  see  tint  as  far  as 
possible  sho  vma  not  allowed  to  say  mything,  and  if  she  did  say 
anything  that  no  notice  should  bo  taken  of  It,  The  few  meetings 
that  she  was  able  to  organize  wero  packed  by  bolshevik  sympathizers 

r 

who  would  Immediately  brook  them  up  In  a row.  ‘van  at  Hull  liouoo 

<r 

in  Ghioa,  o where  she  had  lived  so  happily  witth-nist^^Addejas  only  a 
few  years  Miss  Addams  did  not  have  influence  enough  with 

her  own  followers,  to  whom  sho  had  glvon  tho  boat  years  of  her  llfo, 
to  obtain  a hearing  for  her. 


The  only  ronl  chanoo  she  had  to  e iconic  was  In  Detroit,  then 


under  Mayor  Coupons,  a thorough  American  and  a nan  with  unlimited 
oourage  and  resource.  Ho  had  hoard  of  hroshkovskaya* s previous 


roshkovokaya*  a t>j 

JL.+~-  - * 


experiences  in  nic-rlco.  and  ho  i.lao  had  heard,  the  radicals  of 

A 


Detroit  threaten  to  hr  ogle  up  the  coming  meeting.  Ho  located  the 

(JU—  > '■'*-*<  h,  t , 

group  tliat  vms  to  bo  tlio  cent  or  of  this  activity  and ^ sat  on  ono 


sido  of  It  while  his  dlief  of  police  vms  on  the  other.  lion 


Broohkovskaya  got  undor  way  and  this  little  group  started  a 
demonstration  It  was  1:  mediately  taken  and  thrown  out  of  the  liall 


r~ 


and  ;3resh3:ovsknya  had  tlie  only  dtxanoo  in  froo  : lorloa  to  toll 
her  story. 

Another  part  of  her  conversation,  I rono  tbor  well,  was  her 


appraisal  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  the  knew  them  both  well  from  the 


old  i -win s_ days  and  said  that  when  there  was  fin  important  subjeot 
for  discussion  they  were  anxious  to  have  Lonin  express  himself 
about  it  but  lie  was  always  difficult  to  persuade.  hen,  however, 
he  did  consent  to  speak  he  was  always  listened  to  with  all  possible 
attention,  for  they  realized  that  what  he  said  had  been  carefully 
prepared  and  was  important  for  the  audience  to  understand, 

Trotsky,  on  the  other  hand,  was  always  anon  ; those  present  and 


demanded  a chance  to  speak  early  and  of ton.  Ho  would  not  bo  over- 
looked and  she  folt  that  hie  groat  note  was  vanity, 
hen  wo  arrived  at  the  Czech  frontier 


all  tbo  people  of  the  town  were  down  In  gala  costumes  to  welcome 
the  most  distinguished  woman  of  their  race,  for  all  the  Czechs 


]aioi7  this  groat  Slav  personality.  This  happened  at  every  stop 


on  the  way  to  Prague  fund  when  we  arrived  at  the  Prague  station  It 

'„*CL  <t"yf 


se oried  as  though  tlio  whole  town  x/as  there  all  the  Sokol  groups  In 
costume,  led  by  resident  MSsaTyk  and  his  dauglitor.  Dr.  Alice. 


5rof essor  iasaryk  was  one  of  tlio  intorostlng  figures  In  'us sin 
at  tlio  tine  of  ny  visit  in  1917.  He  had  cone  there  really  to  or- 
ganize tlio  Czech  prisoners  of  war  Into  a fighting  for co. 


The  Czechs,  although  nominally  subjects  of  Austria,  had  no 


- SIS 


lovo  for  tlxo  Etapiro,  but  they  ted  groat  affection  for  Hubs  la  and 


did  everything  to  avoid  flphtlng  against  ter.  esortlonci  were 

C I t (*  I ft.  * ft  ft 

frequent  and  i*H-w«®~arrargo^  with  tho  plus  dans  that  /hen  they 
hoard  a particular  song  at  midnight  they  would  mxlorntond  that- 
Czechs  wore  advancing  frai  tho  other  aide  and  jtesrfc  they  oust  not 
firo,  .any'  Czechs  voluntarily  ourrerdorod  In  that  way. 

Although  I ted  known  him  for  a long  tin®  as  a dl  s t Ingui shod 
scholar  and  oounaolor  and  ted  boon  told  by  hinooljC  the  story  of  tho 
Frie&jung  trial,  I had  not  previously  noon  lfU^An  action  vftere  lie 
had  definite  and  practical  sub.lects  to  handle,  end  ho  revealed  a 
now  side  to  his  large  personality. 

1th  Russia  already  In  chaos,  soldiers  fighting  their  way 

\JJtC  ' — ' 

aor©  fron  tte  front,  and  ^ap  • > oront ly  no  _controi  onyvtero,  he  got 

Ms  ooli  prisoners  togothor,  had  than  clot  ted#  provisioned  and 


equipped  in  a ooniparatively  short  tino. 

" Ho  tten  had  to  find  an  efficient  nilltnry  officer  to  thrash 
the  organization  into  shape  and  cam©  to  tte  conclusion  ttefc  tte  mn 

ff-4-  fyfj~ 

to  do  was  tte  t<m  moral  Fiotriona  wv  WAS  it  that  time 

. yaking  a living^  aponnd  ono  of  tho  railway  stations  at  Jhjv  nnanh- 

ing  baggage,  turned  out  to  be  an  excollont  solution  for  in  a 

short  tl.se  tide  bravo  little  Czech  organization  was  tho  only  fchl*g  *V 
\j-Ct 


f 1 gilt  ltu  ohas t ern  Front , 

In  tte  middle  of  tte  sun  /tor  when  the  obor  eeo.  led  to  bo  run- 


ning smoothly  I decided  to  mate  a visit  to  lov  and  tho  Caucasus , 
ospo daily  to  boo  ay  old  friend  Vasili  Safonoff  who  was  not  ex- 
pect od  to  live  long.  As  food  (Chile  travollng)was  difficult  to  get 
I worked  out  a novol  and  excellent  Ration  of  ohooolato,  which  was 
plontiful  and  easy  to  carry,  and  applies,  which  v/oro  abundant,  nd 
oeonod  to  thrive  on  It, 

I spent  a week  in  Kiev,  otspocially  with  the  makhov_f^dly. 

/ ~ ~ - — 

The  fatter  of  tho  family  had  boon  in  charge  of  building  tte  Vladi- 
mirski Cathedral  and  they  had  all  been  very  polite  to  iro,  Crnno 
and  my  chlMron  some  years  oarllor  on  their  visit  to  hiev  while  the 


- 514  - 


Cathedral  vms  under  construction.  Pfe- 1 wmr ~tf  our  family 

' & 

m.  do  -fe-o  lagtln^y  friendship  with  Russia*  s great  religious  painter. 


Vasnetsov. 


v/j'o  threatened  by  the  genuine  the  people  v/oro  reoolvod  not  to  bo 
disturbed  by  tills  monaod  nor  by  the  Revolution, 

At  Kiev  at  t at  tine  I made  the  valued  acquaintance  of  Prin- 
cess Yaolivlllo  and  nor  ohm  ren,  to  who::.  1 had  been  given  a note 
b the  young  5'dalator  of  Inanco  undor  the  ro visional  Government , 
Ter esnahonko . 


Princess  Yaahvlllo  spent  her  girlhood  around  & 

After  a few  years  of  married  life  her  husband  dlod  leaving  her 

v/lth  two  children,  a son  and  a daughter,  she  went  to  Kiev  to 

settle  down  on  his  potato . live  had  never  had  a real  responsibility 

nor  any  experience  with  management,  but  there  was  the  estate  and 

olio  had  to  make  the  most  of  it.  ho  discovered  that  It  was  highly 

involved  and  that  a good  many  notes  v/oro  out  in  the  hands  of  tlie 

local  Jows.  5he  immediately  cut  down  all  expenses  to  tl/e  lowest 

possible  level  and  was  thou  able  to  live  on  the  In cone  yloldod  by 
o!L* 

tho  estate  and  ^ set  aside  ao.ae  mono:/.  ila  money  she  began 


to  pay  off  tho  debts  to  the  Jews  but  wero  Indignant  at  this 
proceeding  and  demanded  why  she  did  not  like  them. 

She  asked  what  they  meant,  and  they  said,  f'Vilhy,  you  are 
giving  us  bad:  all  this  money  which  we  do  not  want.” 

She  replied,  "I  don’t  know  much  about  business  but  I don’t 
lllco  debts  and  I should  think  you  would  be  glad  to  have  money  duo 


But  they  were  not  satisfied.  It  was  a practice  of  tho  local 
Jows  to  wavo  monoy  before  the  eyes  of  naive  and  inexperienced 
landed  proprietors,  oncour aging  them  to  buy  all  kinds  of  things 


which  they  could  not  afford,  and  often  did  not  really  need,  until 
tho  proprietor  boo  one  hopelessly  involved.  This  would  havo  boon 
tho  situation  with  the  Yanhvlllo  estate  but  it  fortunately  came 


you. 
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into  her  hands  just  In  tine.  ho  finally  managed  to  pay  off 
all  of  the  Indebtedness  to  the  groat  Indignation  of  the  loan 
sliarico . 

There  was  a lai’go  forost  on  tho  ©state  and  part  of  the  ln- 
i * A. 

oo.io  onu^  from  tho  sale  of  wood.  Before  rlncoss  Yaahvillo  arrived 
tiie  Jews  had  arranged  so  that  thoy  got  all  tho  wood  cmd  then  sold 
It  to  t .o  local  peasants  at  a largo  profit.  hen  sho  dlscoverod 
tills  practice  alio  ;nuangod~fdr~  certain  auction  days  when  every- 
one ooula_bld  for  tho  tjood,  peasants  and  Jews  being  treated  exactly 
aliko.  ;hls^also  aroused  tiro  intlignatloxi  of  the  Jews,  who  had 
already  idoly  proclaimed  liar  as  an  anti-  oralto. 

%S©-^iSBian  peasant  lias  to  load  a doublo  Ilf o.  Tiro  growing 
season  Is  short,  there  is  hardly  any  spring  -uid  in  summer  the  work 
la  very  liard,  with  only  one  crop  possible,  fills  loaves  many 
winter  months  when  an  entirely  different  kind  of  life  has  to  bo 
tnk  n up,  All  ovor  Russia  Jfchsi  peasants  have  l^nrfeed-UEUt  methods 
of  making  simple  useful  things  during  tho  wlnt  r- times  woodwork 
in  one  place,  rugs  In  another,  linen,  embroideries,  all  kinds  of 
tilings,-  This  work  Is  loiown  as  kustarny  and  invariably  has  an 
artistic  note. 

Princess  Yashvillo  was  a thorough  artist  and  Interested  her- 
'iC.X  ’ <*V 

self  profoundly  In  this  dffork^of  her  poaoants,  who  road© 

beautiful,  embroideries.  Improving  tho  artistic  uality  and  working 


out  many  useful  ways  in  which  tho  material  could  bo  sent  abroad. 
Her  place  came  to  have  a national  roput  fcion  for  the  beauty  of  the 
costumes  and  dresses  made  there  and  tho  prosperity  of  tho  peasants 
Incroosod  aocorcUngly, 

hen  I first  not  Jaexj.  at  likev  in  1917  sho  was  expecting  the 
arrival  from,  tho  front  of  young  Hodzlanko  who  was  going  to  marry 
her  daughter,  o v/as  the  son  of  tiro  I-'rosldont  of  the  Duma  fwd 
member-of-  tiro.  vrovielenal  Government,  curd  was  serving  as  a soldier. 
The  young  man  was  not  able  to  loavo  his  sorvioo  virile  I was  thoro 
but  two  or  tiiree  months  later,  ksA  arrive  and  married  the  daughter. 


- DIG  - 
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’rinoess  Yashyllle  * e son  wn s also  a soldier*  r Coon  after 

fVA.Asl 


r 


fcho  BolshovikI  oome^ia  hoy  sent  word  early  one  morning  for  thono 
two  young  non  to  ap  oar  boforo  then  senA  roglntor . 
cl  t'other  and  wife  v/ero  most  anxious  but  the  two  young  soldiers 
wont  off  brnvoly  and  oh  orfully,  calling  bad:  to  the  mother, 
o will  bo  back  in  an  hour,” 

The  morning  pas.-ed  but  tlsey  did  not  return.  Tho  mother 
and  tho  wife  went  to  the  Ciieka  headquarters  to  see  what  had 
happened. 


^5 


They  were  gruffly  received  by  the  commissar  in  charge  who 
asked  several  questions  about  tho  young,  man,  thon  said,  I imagine 
you  will  find  them  out  JLn  tlto_jard  bad:  there." 

<£i  d.A  *t\v©  A.  «, 

'mey^went  to  the  yard  and  found  the  two  young  men  blown 
pieces, 

\ 

l^iA-eto^y  of  hnv1  nkov  tolrl,  to  ‘ -i  nnot|  *•,  y«[  .-ihyi-*  ~la-'hfr  his 
gist  or  vrho  had  a method  of  hooping  in  touch  with  hi.  i until  tho  Inst. 

avinlcov  planned  ono  of  his  adventurous  journeys  to  Bolshevist. 
Russia,  using  moh  tho  technique  of  Ms  earlier  days  when  lie  was 
onglneering  tho  killing  of/llohvo.  But  tho  Joleheviwk  oecrot 
more  alert  than  the  old  Tsarist  one  and  as  soon 
t avinlcov  croc  sod  the  frontier  ho  was  seised  by  two  Cheka  agonts 
■who  had  followed  him  all  the  way  from  Paris. 

ith  rare  presence  of  mind  Bavinkov  said  to  then*  "You  have 
this  thing  all  wrong;  X am  coming  to  Koala  quite  openly  to  of  for 
myself  to  the  Soviet  government  and  to  be  of  any  service  they  see 
fit," 

However,  ho  was  taken  to  Moscow  and  Bzlorzinskl  immediately 
act  him  in  prison.  After  formal  sontonco  he  was  gi von  a dark  roam 
and  kept  in  it  for  throe  or  four  months. 

He  finally  succeeded  In  obtaining  on  interview  with  bzierzirtskl 
to  make  out  a case  for  himsolf,  sayin  .,  I understood  that 
you  wore  all  pleased  with  my  surrender  to  tho  Government  of  Russia 
and  that  aftor  a certain  length  of  time  you  would  give  jug  my  froodesn. 
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I have  boon  kept  for  more  than  throe  months  1 n a ooll  where  I 
soo  nothing.  I con  stand  it  no  longer.  I mist  soo  tho  oun  again." 

But  Dsiersinski  refused  to  bo  convinced  saying,  "You 
will  never  got  out," 

Savlnkov,  realising  tlie  hopeless  nature  of  ills  position, 
jumped  out  of  the  window,  which  was  four  stories  from  the  ground, 
and  was  immediat  ely  killed. 


hllo  attending  services ^at  the  Russian  Church  of  old 
it,  Nicholas  in  'rague  on  Master  3ve,  192G,  I noticed,  a dis- 
t inguiahod- looking  lady  of  middle  ago  who  all  through  the  sorvioo 
kept  on  her  knees,  much  of  tho  time  weeping.  hon  tlie  sorvioo 
was  over  sho  rose^  nnt^  seeing  Ir-incens  YnslivlllO/  wont  ioaadteterly 
to  her  and  gave  he*  the  Mast 

J.’.o  wa»~miHb3r«rea-g^^  Frincess  Yashvillo  Inter 

tolo  me  the  follow  in.  story:  --ter.^o  ie«  .*£  old  and 

wealthy  Italian  families  of  Florence.  hen  she  was  a young  woman 
she  not  rinco  Nicholas  Trubetskoy  whose  family  spent  much  ime 
in  Florence,  lie  was  on  attractive  figure  and  the  young  woman  fell 
in  love  with  him,  Mlo  Iks  greatly  esteemed  her  and  her  friend- 
ship he  did  not  reoiprocato  her  feelings.  Ho  loft  Florence, 
returned  to  Russia  and  married,  the  never  married  but  Icopt  up 
-this  adoration  over  tho  years. 

Many  years  afterwards  he  emerged  from  Bolshevist  Russia, 


arriving  in  Constant ino  do  in  a desperate  plight , without  even 
shoos  or  stockings,  the  learned  of  his  situntioi  , sent  a message 
to  Mm  with  some  money  bogging  Mm  to  lot  her  help  him.  He, 
however,  had  00:10  money  in  Switzerland  which  he  had  been  able 
• to  reach  and  returned  her  gift. 

Later  ho  was  overtaken  by  an  incurable  malady,  vms-  stiff <>rfca*t_ 
very  much  slid  it  was  understood  that  he  co  Id  not  last  long.  Mho 
went  to  tho  hospital  and  made  one  more  appeal  to  him. 

r,h*  said,  "You  know,  I have  loved  you  all  my  life.  How  that 
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you  are  suffering  I want  you  to  lot  me  take  care  of  you^the 

rest  of  your  days,  I am  an  excellent  trained  nurse  but  In  order 

that  I may  bo  near  you  all  the  time  you  must  marry  mo.” 

Trubetskoy,  who  was  then  sixty-three,  consented,  going 

throuji  the  marriage  sorvioo  In  an  invalid  chair.  .lx  months 

afterwards  no  died,  and  now  In  Ms  memory  she  travels  from  one 
' h * 

ond  of  Europe  to  another,  hunting  up  relatives  of  the  (prince, 
of  whom  there  are  many  In  exile,  seeing  that  they  are  made  comforfc- 
ablo * Ithongh  a devoted  Catholic  eh®  nevertheless  attends  the 
great  services  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 


■ fter  I had  had  fc-^eo^yls3flb  in  Kiev  1th  my  friends  at  the 
various  ohurahes  fflJa  ! nvrn/r  went  to  Kislovodsk  In  the 
Caucasus . There  I was  Invited  to  stay  with  a Georgian  family, 

*at 


the  Jakollys,  whose  acquaintance  I had  made  some  years 
Sofia  where  the  Irasuand  had  boon  xecr-otary  at  the  Russian  hega-, 
felon.  There  were  two  fine  children  in  the  family,  a bey  and  a 
girl,  'jamra,  named  after  the  famous  Georgian  queen  of  whom  so 

1 

Kislovodsk,  which  means  the  carbonic  acid  waters,  has  boon 
a famous  place  of  refreshment  for  the  -people  of  the  Caucasus  for 
centuries.  hen  X arrived  tijoro  the  first  of  ugusfc  the  season 
vma  on  in  full  swing  and  every  morning  on®  could  see  fine  spool- 
nans  of  these  magnificent  races,  promenading  to  the  music  of  a 
fine  Russian  orchestra,  very  rooming  I usod  to  moke  my  way 


to  the  edge  of  this  crowd  and,  while  slipping  lcof/lr  - a fermented 
milk  for  which  that  part  of  the  world  is  famous  - I watched  the 
crowd  moving  u and  down  until  about  twelve  o'clock • 

I would  then  start  up  a pathway  to  the  homo  of  bafonoff  and 
gossip  and  have  luncheon  with  his  large  family  on  a verandah  with 
a beautiful  view  up  and  down  the  volley,  ftor  luncheon  ho 
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out  on  Invalid,  chair,  which  he  had  ttdnired  at  the  hone  of  a 
Ohio  a 00  lady  and  which  she  had  promptly  d lop  at  o!  tod  to  hla, 
plaood  It  undar  a troe  and  flxodj-ge  un  for  a axoota. 

•Xthou£$i  Safonoff  had  begun  his  me  loo  1 life  as  a pianist 
ho  gradually  neglected  this  form  of  expression  when  he  become 
submerged  in  orchestral  work . In  tine  preceding  tv-o  or  three 
years  he  had  felt  a longing  for  Ms  old  lmtriiiont  and  had 
invented  a series  of  exorcises  which  he  constantly  practiced 
for  limbering  his  wrists  and  hands  until  lie  felt  he  had  re- 
covered 11  hie  old  flexibility.  He  was  now  thoroughly  enjoy- 
— _ — - - 

inr;  his  piano  ones  moro  end  got  a great  deal  of  comfort  from  It 
In  his  last  days.  hen  ray  siesta  was  over  lie  would  play  for  we 
as  I had- never  heard  the  iilsnoj^ayod. before,  especially  Beet- 
hoven of  whom  ho  was  very  fond, 

<•"  ' " 

Late  in  tiro  afternoon  I would  descend  to  tiro  valley,  cross 

over  and  ,'30  up  the  other  side  to  have  tea  with  the  wise  Russian 
woman  doctor,  lisabeth  OlMilna,  who  had  had  one  of  the  largest 
practices  at  etrogr  & and.  whose  family  had  always  boon  among 
:.:iy  warmest  Russian  friends.  fter  the  cup  of  tea  I would  return 
to  the  Jakellys,  play  with  the  children  until  their  bedtime  and 
gossip. /ith  the  family  and  their  Georgian  neighbors. 

I carried  with  no  a little  collection  of  photograplis  of  my 
family  and  one  day  in  the  garden  1 was  showing  those  pictures 
to  my  Georgian  hostess  with  Tamara  on  her  knees,  Tamara  seonod 
espoeiolly  interested  in  the  picture  of  my  oldest  grandson  and 
wanted  to  know  about  him;  being  in  tlio  last  I told  an  Eastern 
story  about  him.  . ivory  day  afterwards  Trauara  wanted  to  soo  the 
picture  of  that  grandson  and  It  was  evident  that  her  little 
lie  art  was  touched  as  I continued,  to  toll  stories  about  him, 

Pc  we  v/oro  in  the  dost  it  was  also  easy  to  drift  off  into  an 
informal  discussion  of  a family  alliance  in  which  Tamara  allowed 
the  keenest  interest.  e went  into  dotnllod  discussion  of  the 
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mattor  In  qxiite  iastorn  stylo  and  I told  tho  mother  that  If  I 

-'ft  -"V 

could  hr vo  Tamara  for  a;  ^daught or-in-law  I would  bring  her  a beau- 

"N,  _ /-  ' 

tiful  Kris  torn  rug,  whioh  I 'discussed'.  also  In  some  detail,  o 
bnrgainod  and  hag; plod  about  tho  nattor  but  finally  come  to  terras, 
lion  tho  bargain  was  conoludod  Tamara  clapped  hor  hands  with  Joy. 
Tho  next  day  in  passing  Tamara’s  room  I found,  hor  vrlth  a 
bap  on  tho  floor,  packing  In  It  hor  llttlo  things, 

I asked,  "That  aro  you  doing  there,  Tamara? " 

She  replied,  "You  know,  my  mother  has  sold  no  to  yon  and 
I tsm  havilxc^Q^ r, -/thing  ready  to  go  with  you  to  America." 

It  fclxon  boo; . 10  ovidorit  that  what  was  a play  between  hor 

y — 

10 tiier  and  mo  iiad  boon  taken  quite  onmootly  by  the  llttlo  person, 
o then  tried  to  revere©  our  procoosoej  I used  to  toll  stories 
of  the  unfortunate  narmora  of  tho  revolutionaries  and  how  diffi- 


cult it  would  be  to  take  so  charming  a little  per non  as  Tamara 
b*Sk  through  their  linos.  Tamara  was  unhappy  at  this  changed 
situation  and  sot  hor  llttlo  mind  to  wife.  One  morning  I found 
her  in  my  room  studying  a bag  I had  usod  which  was  fairly  largo 
and  divided  in  tho  middle. 

She  said,  "You  can  put  mo  In  one  side  of  this  bag  and  the 
chocolate  in  the  other  side,  end  I will  bo  very  quiet  until  v;o 
got  through  Auasiu." 

Madame  Jokolly  and  I were  of  course  disturbed  at  tho  serious 
way  in  which  little  Tamara  had  taken  our  play  nd  we  speculated 
on  sosae  way  of  chocking  the  matter.  day  or  two  later  when  wo 
were  in  tho  garden  discus  sing  the  matter  in  tho  presence  of  Dr. 
Olklxlna , the  mother  began  to  question  10  protty  sharply  about  tho 
rug  iai  I proposed  to  give  hor  for  Tamara, 

Finally  she  do  landed,  "hut  where  is  that  rug?" 

I cold  it  war.  in  ilew  York. 

< 1 " — — i 

Pho  said,  "v  oil,  I know  about  my  Tamara,  but  I don’t  know 
about  your  rug  and  I will  not  give  you  Tamara  until  you  bring 
no  tho  rug  oiki  lotme  see  if  It  is  all  you  represented  it  to  bo." 
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Tamara  wan  greatly  distressed  at  the  outcome  and  wise  Dr. 

Olkhina  cold,  "You  must  never  trlflo  v/ith  a human  heart,  no 

\ ■ — * 

; natter  what  age  It  las'1  as  sho  was  sovonty  and  Tamara  so  von  It 
seonod  an  though  - o had  covered  tho  two  oxtr.  ■■non  of  femininity . 


visited  the  Caucasus  In  1080  I acquired  a bonu- 
fciful  painting  by  a 1 nr  Ian  artist  of  the  sun  rising  on  Mount 
XLbruz;  as  I had  wanted  for  many  years  to  roach  the  scene  of 
the  picture  X started  on  horseback  ono  day  and  finally  found  the 
hut  of  a c oor u.tan  cho; chord  near  tho  spot  from  which  the  artist 
met  hnvo  mad©  the  painting.  Aft  or  spending  tho  night  there  I 
aroco  while  it  was  still  dark  nnd  saw  ho  sun  rlso  not  only  on 
XLbruz  but  tho  vdxolo  magnificent  range  of  ' frosty  Cauoasus." 

• o X wont  tap  and  down  tho  valley  with  r.ll  Its  beauty  and 
poaco  odd  caw  tho  shepherds  with  their  large  flocks  entirely 
undlstrlVbod  by  tho  evolution,  I folt  conscious  of  the  groat 
movements  of  history  which  had  passed,  leaving  thorn  ontiroly 
untouoiJod.  It.  recalled  the  indignation  of  one-~o£«»jay  "Russian 
worn,  n friend^  viio  was  thoroughly  wrought  up  booauso,  with  all 
the  cc.ro n ;ifl  tragedy  of  tho  devolution,  the  rr  ocossos  of  nature 
proceeded  in  thoir  unchanged  peaceful.  way  - all  the  fcx’oublos  wore 
of  man*  a making. 

On  the  way  baoic  to  Kislovodsk  I saw  a lot  of  beehives  j I 
hunted  up  tlie  proprietor  and  found  that  ho  was  porfoctly  ’.rilling 
to  soli  ne  all  tho  honey  I could  carry.  A*-  sugar  was  even  tiien 
getting  to  bo  very  scarce  in  the  Caucasus  I decided  to  carry  a 
cargo  of  honey  back  for  adr  to  Jnkolly^  winter  use  for  I felt 
sure  slio  would  have  a hard  time.  I afterwards  saw  that  they 


ivoro  provided  with  wood  for  fuol  purposes  and  as  vro  were  near 

^ — ■ — — ■ ■/- — ~~ 

tho  groat  grain  fields  of  Russia,  I also  got  flour  for  tho 

winter;  jand~  tiwjf softened  conditions  under  the  Bolshe- 

vikjL  during  tho  winter  following  my  visit. 

bafonoff  died  boforo  tho  Bolshevikl  come  In,  but  nil  these 


z?s>,  - 


families  suffered  greatly  for  there  was  no  place  in  Russia  where 
the- 


g the  central  note  in  Britain  Is  Justice,  the  central  note 

in  Russia  is  charity.  This  I have  soon  manifested  in  many  ways. 

In  tlio  nj.no  t ion  during  a period,  of  .unemployment  in  Ohio  ago 

aiany  Russian  v/ortaen  were  suffering.  I happened  to  lmvo  none 

oontnet  with  them  and  was  inter  or- tod  in  tho  way  they  od 

' - — 

th-l.f-jnfVr.lv-  . - . . Zf  KMI  nan  got  a Job  his  earnings, 

whatever  they  wore,  small  or  great,  were  divided  quite  Jmpar- 
t3.nl ly  o ye.- ■/:;  the  group  and  any  other  method  was  entirely  un- 
thinkable , 

During  tho  surra r of  1917  I could  see  the  markets  etting 
barer  day  bypdny  and  fearing  that  the  coming  winter  was  going 
to  bo  hard  on  my  host,  from  time  to  time  as  I saw  desirable  things 
I brought  then  to  the  apartment  to  bo  stored  away  for  future  use. 


» 


One  day  my  hostess  asked  me  why  I was  bringing  in  these  various 
tiling;  . 

I said,  rfI  an  sure  tho  coming  winter  Is  going  to  be  hard 
for  you,  a Ui  rtiolOB  of  this  kind  wi'.:  oly  bo  entirely 

unobtainable ^ ptf  I ihouoht  I ’would  oolloot  sono  of  then  while 
they  wore  still  to  be  had* 

Ky  hostess  said,  "Of  course  we  could  not  keep  then  if  any- 
ono  else  wore  in  need  of  then, '■ 

Later  on,  during  tho  time  of  tho  Bolsheviki,  a woman  cousin 
of  my  hoot  was  lost  in  fc.b.o  heart  of  • ssia  with  a tubercular 
husband.  Pro  i ti  e to  tine  I was  able  to  reach  thomjtvith  some  aid. 

h f ovj  years  later  on  being  introduced  to  a Russian  woman , die 
said,  oh,  I know  about  you,  i r*.  Crane;  under  tlio  bolsheviki  I was 

in  the  sar.io  town.  1th  Madame  Iledobrovo;  every  once  in  a while  she 

T 

would  rece  ive  so;  -a  tiling  frou  you  end  sic^  our  whole  group  would  bo 
v/oll  trkcai  oare  of  for  a week." 

As  a rosult  of  many  experiences  it  became  clear  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  helping  tho  Individual  Russian,  neither 
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he  nor  she  would  dream,  no  mutter  hen.’/  severe  the  conditions,  of 

VjT-rvC/v 

monopolizing;  any  aid,  but  jonly  bo  conoomod  In  parsing  It  on  to 
someone  else  who  might  bo  evu'f  orlng  m . . This  not©  of  charity 

was  also  manifested  in  other  forns.  Hot  only  are  tl)a  Russians 
not  at  all  a vindictive  people,  but  mercy  and  forgiveness  are 

7 ~ ~ 

always  with  thorn*  Inatoad  of  iiM&g  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family  was  . Ivmys  bran  ht  out,  given  a position  of  honor  and 
everything  possible  done  to  win  him  by  affection  rather  than  by 
reproval. 

During  that  summer  in  Kislovodsk  I also  not  at  tho  bone  of 
Jofonoff  the  gi*ent  Hussion  roll  ions  composer,  Groohnninov,  whoso 
’Credo"  writ  toil  at  the  ago  of  twonty-f  ive , i the  noct 

beautiful  of  all,  and  the  writer  lereshkovski.  The  thro©  of  us 
made  the  journey  book  to  i-iosoow  togethe r . 1 t led  to  persuade 

Grechaninov  to  come  out  of  Russia  for  ho  was  still  a young  man j 
I felt  that  ho  had  much  to  give  and  could  not  possibly  v/ork  under 
the  conditions  I ms  ouro  would  exist. 

Ho,  • he  said,  "I  know  that  luacla  .t:  going  saftor,  going 
to  suffer  vory  much,  but  just  on  that  account  I oy mot  leave  her . 

I tidied  to  get  in  contact  with  Korolonko  but  lie  was  out  of 

reach  in  the  hills  around  oltavo,  As  wo’  were  old.  and  ood  friends 

lie  wrote  me  a valued  letter  expressing  his  own  misgivings  about 

the  way  the  Revolution  was  tending.  ftur.urds  ho  developed  the 

same  ideas  in  a sharp  lottor  to  the  Bolslieviki,  predicting  tlmt 

the  result  of  thoir  processes  v/ould  bo  no  to  oheok  agricultural 

^ 

production  that  a famine,  such  as  afterwards  developed  in  1921, 
was  inevitable , 

ft  or  a month*  s absenoo  I returned  to  Moscow  vith  Grechaninov 
and  as  the  bafonoffs  provided  us  with  broad  wo  did  not  have  the 
difficult  tiro  I exp-.-rl  mood  on  the  way  down. 

On  returning  to  Moscow  X sought  out  ...  rlnoo  .‘Ugone  Trubetskoy, 
one  of  the  finest  of  Russians  and  on  active  member  of  the  ;.>obor 
in  tho  division  of  laity.  Among  other  tilings  he  had  made  an  in- 
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tena-ivo  study  of  Russian  Church  art  and  wo  deoidod  to  take  a 
drive  out  to  the  Rogoahskoye  Cemetery  to  soo  tho  beautiful  Old 
Believers'  Church  which  v/ns  full  of  rare  treasures.  The  drive 


took  nearly  two  hoars  and  of  oourso  we  v/ero  c ntinuously  talking 
about  the  work  of  the  sobor . I told  him  that  I was  planning  to 
loavo  Russia  soon,  but  boforo  leaving  X wanted  to  bo  sure  that 
the  work  of  tho  bobor  liras  going  well. 

o said.  It  Is  going  along  vfonderfully  well,  and  I could 
hardly  oonoolvo  of  anythin;’  going  better;  after  tho  happy  resig- 
nation of  Prince  Lvov  things  took  a new  turn  and  you  can  be 


entirely  reassured  about  our  work. " 

The  assembly  worked  on,  entirely  round od  out  he  whole 
situation  and  tho  last  day,  just  as  the  Bolshevikl  we  o coning, 
elected  the  finest  possible  man  in  all  Russia,  Metropolitan 
Tikhon,  as  a tr larch.  ould  that  tho  Constituent  ssonbly  could 

havo  done  its  work  as  wall  and  could  have  elected  such  a man  as 
resident!  I had  known  tho  Patriarch  for  many  years,  had  followed 

— " " sr  m ' 

him  all  tlirough  the  beautiful  and  involved  coramony  at 


which  oonsoorated  Mm  as  bishop,  end  knew  him  intimately  during 
his  long  and  rich  po  riod  of  3orvico  in  America  and  was  present 
with  Mr.  Mott  when  ho  was  elected  •<  ,et  ro(  blit  an  of  Moscow. 

l r tho  Bolshevik!  led  the  life  of  a great  OJiristian 


martyr  and  never  for  a minute  was  he  out  of  tho  range  of 
their  po  r c o cut ions . 


r 


Jo  Gonoral  Brussilov  was  about  to  lonvo  Russia  for  the  last 
time  the  Patriarch  sent  him  Ms  blessing  and  said,  "My  Cheka  guards 
tiro  pressing  roe  in  ovory  wa y to  sign  a last  tostamont  they  have 
drawn  up.  But  I novor  have  signed  anything  and  have  no  idea  of 
signing  anything,  so  if  I should  dio  or  bo  killed  before  you  oo  io 
back  end  they  purport  to  have  suoh  a declaration,  please  know 
that  it  is  false." 


One  of  tho  most  hideous  things  done  by  tho  Cheka  when  they 
did  not  quito  dare  to  kill  on  important  member  of  tho  Ghuroh  was 
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to  do  everything  possible  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  victim. 


and  of  oo  rse  the  poor  Patriarch  suffered  more  than  anyone  else 
in  tliia  respect. 

it  the  time  the  Catholic  bishop e were  killed  by  the  Cheka 
the^f  refused  to  ;$rnnt  any  mercy,  openly  declaring  that  the  whole 
process  was  Just  a preparation  for  utting  the  Patriarch  through 
a similar  jjroooeding^  six  hours  oftor  the  deolsior*  of  the 
Court^ ^oondea^tj^Qie  |0athollo  priests  their  fate  was  known  in 
Pori  in  and  the  Catholic  protest  was  so  sharp  and  so  widespread 
that  the  Government  took  alarm,  saying,  "..hy,  wo  have  killed 
ovor  fourteen  hundred  >f  our  own  prlonts,  scoros  of  our  bishops. 


two  metropolitans , and  no  one  has  made  a word  of  protest.  .hy 


tho  Catholics  did  make 


all  this  excitement  ovor  two  Catholics?' 

However,  this  movement  on  tho  part  < 

saio  Impression  on  tho  o Vermont  and— tew/-  did  not  quite  dare  toyWt.. 
~ ; ~ ~ / 

teWrl  t lib  ion ^ but  about  a .out  pry  tv.  o boforo  Jk)  dlod  so.  10  of  the 
Cheka  agonto  broke  into  Me  room  and  killed  tho  faithful  prlost 
who  load  boon  Ms  close  assoolato  for  many  years , 

During  that  spring  and  summer  in  Moscow  I frequently  saw 

if 

tlie  Linyovs . The  ^volution  was  thon  woll  em-tho"  yquy  and  they 
were  having  a difficult  time;  with  the  years  tho  strain  war.  be- 
ginning to  toll  on  them.  I realised  that  no  one  could  ovor  do 
again  what  Madame  Llnyov  had  do  no  and  thft  she  still  had  a groat 
troas  ro  of  folksongs  thrrt*Jaad  not  yet  boon  put  in  form  to  pass 
on  to  tlio  world.  X askod  her  how  nany^ bongs  she  still  had,  uUl^h 
faAd-not  ^yftf-rKe • ra  ptih-M-sh-ud P and  she  said  about  tv/cgjbhQasaiid . o 


were  all  of  nocord  that  it  war  important  to  publish  those  songs 
while  Madame  Linyov  was  still  strong?  onou$i  to  supervise  the 
work . /ty>  ||o  went  to  soo  the  publisher,  Jorgenson,  and  ho  agreed 
with  us  on  tho  importance  of  thp-work  and  said  that  ho  would  make 
a study  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  tho  rojeot.  ^ 

fow  days  lator^ho  said  that  tho  Govomment  load  seized  all  tho 
paper  and  that  ho  could  not  got  any  for  publishing  the  songs. 


I asked  him  if  ho  would  agree  to  publish  tlie  son gs  provided  v/o 
could  got  paper  for  him  and  ho  said,  that  lio  would.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  him  to  soouro  tlio  paper  shortly  boforo  I loft 
Moscow. 

I began  Booing  Koronskl  when  he  v/no  Minister  of  Justioo 

and  supposed  to  be  aufforlng  from  sono  sorlous  malady  which 

limited  hie  activities  but,  bocauso  of  hie  oratorical  powers 
— 

wk±t strT/81*^  greatly  in  don  mid,  no  one  in  the  Government  was  so 
much  in  viow  as  ho. 

As  an  administrator,  however,  ho  had  no  capacity  whatever. 
Undor  Ills  direction  or  want  of  direction  everything  immediately 
wont  to  . .looos.  This  was  easily  ovldont  both  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  lot  or  when  ho  bo  came  inis  ter  of  ar, 


ill’©  "he 


had  a good  j to  art  and  gave  frooly  of  tho  boat  that  was  in  him  he 
had  no  political  .judgment  and  was  only  a popular  revolutionary 
orator.  Of  course  he  was  tlio  type  of  man  to  attract  the  corres- 
pondents. -hen  I came  out  of  Russia,  I found  that  they  had  made 
a groat  hero  of  him. 

Despite  Mb  limitations  Iioronaki  had  a first-rato  sense  of  the 


dramatic  and  ho  organised  a series  of  mooting* 


the  most  beauti- 


ful and  inspiring  kind.  Thoy  took  place  in  tha^  Opefra  House  { <©!•- 
at  Moscow  and  lasted  a week;  it-was^tlio  supremo  political 
ojqirooslon  of  tho  spirit  of  the  time,  for  evory  imaginable  political 
group  of  tlio  Empire  sont  its  best  orators  to  tho  mootings  to  ox- 
proos  tholr  hopes  and  apprehensions.  ith  perfect  good  humor  views 
utterly  contradictory  wore  expressed  in  tho  most  perfoot  way  as 
only  Russians  know  how  to  express  thomsolvos,  from  priests  and 
bishops  of  tho  Orthhdox  Church  to  tlio  frankest  communists. 

I attended  all  of  tlio  so  mootings  nnd  had  a stonograplior  moke 
a vorbatim  account  of  everything  that  was  said,  . 

^ — — ^^\v‘**«***y*aA*  X‘'- 

koronski  and  Kornilov  v/oro  among  tlio  orators,  Kornilov,  ropro- 

^ ‘ * — juIalCL  *^>>"\  _ — ——  #V 

sont inp  the  attitude  of  tlio  soldiers^  He  was  not  an  Imposing. .figure 
was  quite  dark,  Ms  fonturos  betraying  tho  Buriat  blood  of  Ms 


mother,  Ho  had,  had  n life  full  of  activity  and  adventure  and 
apolco  many  - s-tatlo  languages . II©  would  frequently  disappear 
for  n time,  cro.  sing  the  various  frontiers  about  which  the 
Russian  array  night  nood  to  lam'/  at  some  later  tlno.  IIo  was 
a courageous,  high-minded  and  devoted  patriot, 

Kerenskl » s supremo  mistake  was  In  spllttjng^v/lth  General 
Kornilov  who  hod  gathered  behind  him  the  only  force  capable  of 
handling  tlxe  Boldhovlkl.  I was  In.  Eos cow  when  Kornilov  cane 
there  under  the  threat  of  Immediate  attack  by  the  Bolshevik^ 
general,  who  oven  then  had  a great  deal  of  power.  Kornilov, 
however , ooxxlcl  not  be  bluffed,  cane  to  tho  town  quite  oponly 
surrounded  by  hlo  .guard  of  some  twenty  wild-looking  Turkomans 
and  did  everything  that  a' man  In  Ills  position  should  do  to  ex- 

pgets^ tdad nyslty  to  tjap  country.  Ills  firs;  visit  was  to  tlio 

it  v ' J.  v „ i ■ 

■ IvuirahsSLll^oi^,  iKr-geRajal  J*p  wont  around  the  town  quite 
openly  and  boldly  and  the  Bolshevik^  soldiers  did  not  dare 
attack  him, 

Lvov,  who  outside  of  Church  affairs  was  not  an  important 

figure,  tried  to  act  as  a moasengo^  betwoap  Keronski  and  Kornilov 

and  blundorod  fearfully  in  tho  most  vital  hour,  the  last  possible 

moment  for  the  salvation  of  the  Provisional  Government • I foar 

ho  did  as  ranch  damage  politically  as  ho ^ had  done  good  on  the 

c-v  uf .jtAt,  JfcyL  2*  -i 

religious  side,  and  eauaot^  tehov betrayal  -by  Loronski  of  tho  only 

Lvov  had  no  political  sonsoj 


man  who  might  have  saved  _tho 

he  was  absolutely  wanting  in  tact  and  was  tho  last  nan  in  Russia 

to  bo  trusted  with  so  delicate  a negotiation. 

The  sift ermine; t Ion  of  t he* -Hiatt  yof  my  stay  in  Russia  was 
Hu  |<uCua(  ( A t tdjti 

the  result  of ^ tfee^lornilov  I realized  that  ho  had 

behind  him  a larger  military  force  to  dofond  tho  Provisional 


"TFdVernmont  than  anyone  oloo  could  got  together  for  years;  when 

ft  tH  -pjft.  ft 

coXlsqteod I felt  that  there 
was  no  help  for  Russia  for  a long  time  to  come  and^planned  to 


go  homo 
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However , 1 know  that  Illyukoy  was  seriously  threatened; 
although  ho  himself  wanted  to  stay  I saw  that  In  the  situation  Jm 
ho  could  bo  of  no  possible  corvipo , and  groat  harm  would  bo  dono 
to  Russia  if  ho  wore  killed.  lie  was  also  anxious  about  mo  and 


wanted  no  to  got  put  of  Russia  first,  but  I old  him  that  I 
would  not  leave  Russia  until  I saw  him  on  the  train  started  for 
the  Crimea . Through  the  ho  Ip  of  his  wlfo  lie  was  finally  por- 


suudod  to  leave.  . fe  the  railway  station  ho  was  recognized  b;^ 
tho  . ,o;  aiurdsj  tho  order  to  arrest  him  hadyjnot  bash  given 
-bcrtfT^rivod  only  a fow  hours  after  Ms  departure, 
llxo  next  day  I loft  for  Stockholm. 


Upon  leaving  President  llson  for  tho  Russian  Journey  I 
asked  if  he  did  not  have  aoue  message  fox*  tho  Provisional  Govorn- 


ioont-for  I was  sure  thej^  would  prise  a word  from  him. 

He  said,  l!0h  no,  I do  not  know  much  about  their  problems 
and  they  probably  understand  what  Is  needed.  However,  there 
may  be  this  one  tiling;  people  aro  much  controlled  by  political 
habit  and  if  tho  Provisional  Government  con  accomplish  the  os- 
s enti al  things  they  are  after  and  hold  old  forms  they  would 
possibly  got  on  easier  and  n&lco  moro  progross.  / _ ^ , (- 

'Phis  remark  oano  back  to  mo  afterwards when  Ifrr  beesrKT ' QVlthmtj 

yKxX  ^ 

that|  ^hls  jr  Inciplo  was  so  well  ■ d by  T.««*n  that  ho  ro- 

storod  all  tho  old  Tsarist  processes  In  their  worst  sense. 


. ho  Russian  peasant  jiot  look  unon  Hloholao  II  as  tlxe 
last  Tsar  but  upon  honln  - for  Lonln  lived.  In  the  Kremlin  and 
ruled  as  a combination  of  Peter  tho  Groat  and  Ivan  tho  Terrible, 
.hilo  he  hold  his  power  in  tho  old  orthodox  way , he  hsdjMBQfi  of 
tho  constructive  gonius  of  oter  tho  Croat.  uoh  genius  as  ho 
had  was  on  the  destructive  side. 

There  Is  a widespread  and  characteristic  story  of  Lonln  In 
the  oar  11  or  days  of  his  coming  to  powor^  'jj$ruo  young  students  had 
been  seized  by  tho  embryonic  Cheka wanted  to  butcher  tlxera 
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at  onoo. 

Sotuo  moro  human o member  of  tho  Central  _Caao}lttoo  pro- 
tested* saying,  11  o oannot  start  our  government  with  things 
like  this," 

However , the  Cheka  demand  ed  blood, 

Tho  more  humane  members  sold,  "Lenin  is  ovor  In  hie  room 
lot’  n put  tho  matter  up  to  him* 

do  they  all  procooded  to  Lonln, 

lie  was  working  on  some  problem  and  was  inoensod  by  the 
interruption,  saying,  'Why  do  you  botia£E-J2p  about  tilings  of 
this  kind?  Take  tho  kids  out  and  do  anything  you  ploaso  v/ith 
them. 

This  is  hardly  the  ansv/er  Lincoln  would  have  given. 
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Trl,.  to  tiro  ..oatorn  Front 

In  ray  imny  Journeys  to  :usoia  before  1917  I bad  not  cuoooodod 
In  getting  Into  ■ .berln  n it  wau  a tonutntlon  to  Return  that  vray 
with  tho  ■ ■y-t  ’Q.  > -.Is.  ion;  -bn*  since  :ry  (.opart.go  froa_^aorlonAv?o 
.load  or.it  or  od  tJno  war  rid  I vmntod  to  via  It  tho  .-estom  ront  to  get 
oo_x>  if -.on  - no  natter  hoy  omido  - of  the  military  situation. 

In  Jhristlmr.tr..  nor  ss  itaaiadscu.  His  lntoet  boat,  tho 

- \ — " 

. mid,  .bni.  :.  .od  ocpoolali;;  for  refcio  -voir  , rn’  recently  boon 
deK  <<.  eA<:,-^,-C  A 


1L  A *n  tliG  £3k0pa  RO  50  fr.7flptsr  nllos  fro  r ihrintlanla  cun  Iso 
invited  no  down  to  soo  hor.  Of  course  it  .ms  tiro  Inst  word  in 
ratio  boat  design  with  wood  a yard  thick  in  order  to  stand  a 
great  doal  of  orusirlng,  without  breaking,  and,  a abounded  ; telon-llko 
iail-;.  o iiftod  ar,  rrno. ..  aa  poosXnio  In  nny^loo  crush. 

I hat!,  a profitable  day  going  into  tho  details  of  the  design  of 
tiro  "Maud"  and  talking  about  boat-biiilding  generally,  both  with 
ruaundson  and  Ms  boat  builder  Jenson,  who  war,  than  ono  of  tire 

foremost  llorv/o  Ik-  dosif>rorc;  • 

'/'(vjeT 

Findin^I  was  interested  in  boat  design  they  said,  11 

arrange  for  you  to  soo  a or  so  boat  which  war  rooontly  found  buried 

in  the  grave  of  a Uorwoglan  quoon. rt 

several  days  Inter  they  took  mo  to  the  Museum  in  Christiania 

to  soo  this  old  liorne  boat,  built  about  tho  year  1000.  On©  would 

like  to  know  oonotlring  of  tho  ancient  designer  of  this  beautiful 

r 

boat,  for  ovon  hoxjipBhoff  oould  not  have  designed  a boat  bettor 
'ado  tod  for  doop-vmter  sailing;  and  speed*  Ono  oould  imagine  tho 
old  Vikings  going  off  on  their  long  orulsos  and  even  droseing  tho 
tlnntio  in  such  a boat* 

As  wo  woro  looking  at  tiro  boat  Jansen  explained  tire  origin 

of  tho  two  words,  starboard  and  larboard.  In  the  Viking  ship,  tiro 

rudder  was  not  squarely  storaod,  but  was  on  tho  ri$rt  side  of  tiro 

kool  so  that  side  couo  to  bo  known  as  tlio  stuorbonrd  - steering 

e-*~ 

board  - «nd  from  that  starboard;  a»Atho  rudder  was  on  that  side 


tho  loading  v/ao  do  no  on  tho  op.oolto  cido  -oml  oanoo  to  bo  knovm  ao 
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!:..uj  IbxIonboaM , fro  ; v/nieh  can©  larboard,  - 

& s'  ” '"a?gllpm*-W  X\^-p 

£*P4'f'-'l  80:. 30  tltl®  to  across  the  forth 

Sea  but  I finally  was  given  pas  sag©  from  Bergen  to  Abordeon  on 


a snail  boat  wiiich  rain  protected  from  submarines  fc^_  two  guard 
boats,  on©  on_©a^io^  ££<  4^ 

In  London  soon  afterwards  John  Buchan  ^v/ho  was  charged  with 
ouch  natters,  arranged  for  ay  visit  to  tho  British,  front.  I vms 

i — — =* — . — _ 

visit  In-;  lr  Courtenay  I lb  orb  In  the  House  of  Go  tions  and  ono 
Sunday  morning  ho  took  io  to  the  service  at  ost  dnator  Obey. 
After  tho  s rvico  lie  invited  tho  Canon  who  had  conducted  the 
service  to  Have  lunchoon  with  us,  kilo  at  luncheon  It  occurred 
to  mo  to  oak  tho  Canon  where  I could  find  father  Hopkins.  I 
thou.;  *ht  of  oo  mo  ho  would  laiow  about  his  work. 

He  considered  for  a th®  and  then  replied,  "Path or  Hopkins  i 
Fat ; . si  :o,  1 J(  never  .a  »d  of  -nth-  ci  ,s. 

I don’t  belie vo  ho  can  belong  to  the  regular  Church. 

(^lov®YQ^'~thn.t  afternoon  ■'  d.riiral  Jollloo  coxio  in  to  coo  Sir 
Gourtonay  and  -alien  I asked  ill  i about  Father  Hopkins  his  face 
lighted  up  at  onco  and  1®  said,  "Oh  yes,  of  course!  AiaW 
sailor  ion  know  about  Father  Hopkins, 

V5SgSn~jS5“  — — ■■—”■•  — 

I told  bin  about  ray  efforts  to  find  Fattier  Hopkins  and  lie 
said,  "Just  wait  a few  minutes  and  I’ll  try  to  arrange  for  you 


to  soo  him. 

He  wont  to  tho  telephone  and  soon  cano  buck  with  the  message 
that  Father  Hopkins  invited  me  to  have  sup,  or  with  him  that  night 
at  seven  o’clock. 


It  was  during  the  period  of  tho  Zeppelin  raids,  and  no  lights 
wore  allov/od  at  night » s tho  House  of  Com  ions  in  tho  eat  dnd 
toe  some  twelve  ail©  a fron  Grei 


oh  - hero  Father  Hopkins  lived. 


^ras  quite  anarduous  mtter^plloting  m taxi  throujinnri~tho^) 
crooked  streets  of  London  in  the  dark./'^iowovor,  wo  s oooedod 


and  arrived  at  tho  priory  soon  aft or  seven  o’clock.  Father  Hop- 
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Iclnc  was  very  cordial  find  ono  coulcl  soo  at  onoo  from  his  simple 
eyiapatliotlo  p 11  ty  how  easily-  It  would  bo  for  any  WfcMd-of 

oallor  to  r-o  to  hi  . o was  an  to  resolve  figure,  all  In  blade, 

but  with  a shining  face  such  as  I had  soon  only  two  or  throe  times 

— ,-'■■■  — . 

In  i life,  those  v?  Ivan  ron^adskl,  tho  oiy  an  of  Ruania, 
opo  PlUft  XX  and  Cardinal  : acolli,  vr,'v,*rt*  gr*  ffnlrr 

of  t • Vatican* 

Tho  priory  was  not  at  all  in  tho  nature  of  an  institution. 
Thero  were  only  two  or  throo  rooms,  quite  baroly  furnished  and 
athor  Hopkins  lived  alone  except  for  his  sister  who  minis t ©rod 
to  his  domestic  need?;.  "my  sailor  wanting  any  kind  of  aid  was 

waialy  v/oloo  od  and  Father  Hopkins  immediately  took  up  his  prob- 

lems and  helped  hto-  o solve  thorn.  o : mow  all  the  organisations 
that  might  bo  available  to  old  tho  seamen}  ho  knew  oil  the  ships 
and  tho  ship  owners  and  tho  op; ortunltios  for  employment  j he  loiew 

.11  tho  hospitals  to  c so  . dioai  aorvico  :rar  .roquirod,  t»nd  of 

/Li  &.A  AX.  I ^f~v— 

coi.'jfKO  frea-tiine— to  tisae^ho  had  tho  problem  of  the  old  seamen 
who  could  no  longer  go  to  sea.  To  solve  tills  problem  ho  had  ac- 
quired a little  farm  of  some  throe  hundred  acres  in  Hampshire 
v/hero  he-  a old  seamen  oould  go  to  live,  do  a little 

Ing,  r vilokenB,  or  ^ny  otlior  kind  of  work  that 

would  hoi  carry  it  on.  Father  Hopkins  rendered  this  valuable 

service  to  tho  world  without  any  overhead  and  for  only  a few 
hundred  pounds  a year.  It  v/as  0210  of  tho  best  managed  and  most 
useful,  pieces  of  work  I have  ovor  seem. 

hen  wo  settled  down  to  our  simple  Sunday  summer  of  course  v/o 
began  to  ramlnlsoo  about  Andrew  Purus  oth.  That  brought  us  to  the 
oman1  s lot  and  Father  Hopkins  said.  On  account  of  this  Teaman’s 
ct  and  the  more  favorable  conditions  of  life  that  it  has  brought 
about  for  the  American  sonann  ’.:o  have  boon  losing  so  many  of  our 
men  that  flipping  poople  are  concerned  and  a parliamentary  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  study  the  mutter,  I have  put  in  a 


minority  roport  saying  that  tho  only  way  to  stop  this  Ioqb  of 
our  valuable  non  Is  to  pass  a similar  aot. 


Ixaotly  villa  fc  wise  old  Andrew  Furuseth  hod  said  to  no  at  tho 
Market  Street  wharf  in  dan  Francisco  many  years  before. 

time  I was  cooing  something  of  tho  navy  non  In  .Ang- 
ltuid  and  was  told  many  stories  showing  the  rare  qualltios  of  the 
British  seaman,  how  he  always  responded  to  tho  call  no  clatter 
how  tinny  tines  ho  was  torpedoed,  and  tho  non  at  tho  top  of  tlie 
uoverranent  wore  vory  imoh  mowed  by  tills  unfd.  ling  loyalty. 

Also  night  before  leaving  for  the  front  there  was  a little 
dinner  party  of  sou©  six  people  at  the  House  of  Goranons,  Among 
those  at  the  table  wore  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Noel  Buxton  and  John 
UlUon* 


/O 


ncclonald  I had  not  aot  before  but  had  heard  many  good  things 
'flu**/*" 

of  hlri.bot!  &Z  xiorioan  and  British  frionds  so  thot  1 wee  prepared 
to  consider  seriously  anything  he  had  to  tm  . 

<:g  not  only  led  tho  eonversetlon  but  monopolized  it  said  as 
none  of  tho  others  tried  to  chock  him  or  qualify  Ms  remarks  I 
thought  ho  was  expressing  views  hold  by  an  important  part  of  tho 
Bouse  of  Cor. ions.  r I was  going,  to  tho  front  lie  undoubtedly  felt 
that  it  was  Ms  duty  to  onllghton  me.  Ho  was  full  of  resentment 
because  America  load  butted  into  tho  Aar*  He  said.  In  a general 
way,  that  Europe  had  boon  approaching  peace  and  in  a few  months 
. tp  0ut  America*  c-  rushing  in  load  roinfurlated 

s/  Germany  and  deferred  ponce  for  on  Indefinite  time.  He  also  said 
that  both  tho  soldiers  and  the  British  workmen  were  tired  of  tho 
war  and  could  not  be  kept  in  it  much  longer. 

1th  our  troops  3«et  arrlving^it  Wo  certainly  a distressing 
note  and  I loft  tho  noxt  morning  with  many  misgivings. 

At  Folkestone,  where  X was  to  embark,  I Imd  to  wait  a tine 
for  horae-ooming  troops  to  disembark.  "T-Z^ 
of  o they  walked  off  tiie  oMp  and  up  tho  otroot  I looked  at  thorn 

sharply  and  said  to  myself.  Ibis  certainly  does  not  look  like  cuv 
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^efactq^  aj.n  V/,c  to  t , 

if  ( I wonS®p53T'lio'  - 


.aodonald’ s estimate  was  entirely  Just, 
hen  I finally  wont  tboard  I was  wedged  next  to  a Canadian 
colonel  of  tho  Aorthwont  iountocl  olico*  o soon  angled  in  con- 
versation. o said  that  as  soon  as  tho  declaration  of  war  was 
known  in  the  liortlir/ost  ho  and.  f if  toon  of  his  house  got  tholr  equip* 
no  ill  together  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  in  two  weeks  were  off  to 
tho  front,  .ho  other  fifteen  had  been  killed  on  tho  firing-lino 
and  as  tho  last  survivor  he  was  Indignant  at  having  boon  called 
away  several  day®  for  eono  errand  In  England,  U®  wa®  clearly 
impatient  to  got  bad,  uo  tho  front  as  soon  as  possible*  . ft or 
talking  with  the  Colonel  I had  further  doubts  about  Ilaodonald’s 
appraisal  of  tho  situation* 

t Boulogne  1 ms  taken  by  an  officer  to  a little  camp  son© 
twenty-five  alias  back  of  Arras  where  a number  of  other  officers 
2'VUle  thoir  h< 


| 


I told  them,  that  I would  like  to  on*  Mea  of  their  prob- 

C0kt<UI 

they  were  hancllM^p  thess*  Thej^  understood  that  I 

aotory  *ied  to  give 

sjo  a picture  of  thoir  work,  ©specially  of  trench  warfare  and  the 
training  for  It,  I was  oven  taken  into  ho  front-line  tronahee 
u-here  X had  to  ueo  a stool  helsiet  and  had  r.  gas  nask  around  ay 


nod.:  v/iiero  it  ms  Available  guic.  :ly,y 

it  ruined  most  of  tl«  timoj  the  tranches  k-f  -meh  water  in 
them  and  tiio  slimy,  greasy,  clay  soil  of  Flanders  did  not  provide 
an  Ideal  place  for  hwmsx  habitation,  even  under  Genaftn  guns.  But 
tko  uolv’forG  :.  1 cou.L,;:  .bia^g  .-ond  tlio  : .on  in  the  trendies 

gave  not  tli®  slightest  indication  at  any  time  tliat  their  situation 
loft  anything  to  bo  desired.  Indeed  it  appeared  that  the  nearer 
one  approached  to  tho  front  line  trendies  the  blither  their  spirits 
sooiaed  to  bo.  The  whole  picture  oade  me  proud  taglo-baxon. 

There  was,  however,  one  young  boy  in  a sniper’s  box  who  looked 


dv- 


not  over  sixtoonj  he  aeoiied  a little  cad  but  then  ho  was  thoro  all 
alone  and  was  very  young  for  Ms  serious  work.  It  was  explained 
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to  mo  that  tho  v/ork  of  the  sniper  wns  vary  dangerous  for  varioue 
moons  of  detecting  ttabilr  position  had  boon  diocovorod  and  onoo 
found,  a liigh-poworod  oxplooivo  bullet  finally  reached  -fehaswi^ 
Buck  of  tho  lines  were  training  schools  for  111  kinds  of 
trc:/ich-t,n  i*f  ro,  iiiol.ii'ilng  the  discovery  of  snipers.  I was  per- 
mitted to  try  one  of  the  toots:  a wooden  head  exactly  111c o a 

soldier’s  wae  raised  in  a slot  over  the  edge  of  a trend h some 
distance  away  and  I was  p omit  ted  to  shoot  nt  it  from  a bag. 
Immediately  following  the  shot  tho  head  disappeared*  .'©  then 
went  around  to  the  tronohj  a periscope  was  aot  following  tlio  lino 
so  exactly  given  by  tho  hole  in  the  wooden  head  that  I coulu  boo 
tho  bug  from  which  I had  shot. 

ifcC. 

I also  saw  drills  foregoing  over  the  to  , with  Id  of 

hand  grenades  Both  for  attack  and  defense,  and  Mso  all  kinds  of 
hi  •.  jot : t exor  ois  o ; ■ , 

uring  the  whole  week  that  I mo  on  this  pert  of  the  line  I 
could  not  fine!  t:  "'..vtion  ?<■■■  WjjPftjt  of  Haedor 

Tho  evening  boforo  say  departure  half  a doz&n  British  officers  and 
I wore  sitting  around  the  firo.  I asked  them  to  lot  xae  toll  ay 
impressions  of  the  whole  visit.  I told  of  my  experience  In  the 
Iiouao  of  Commons  and  my  own  feeling,  gathered  during  tho  visit  to 
the  front,  that  inodonald  was  more  wrong  than  right.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  as  I left  the  House  of  Commons  mid  proceeded  to  tho  front 
the  spirit  improved  all  tho  way. 

They  looked  at  one  another  and  sailed,  and  one  of  them  said, 
"Yog,  wo  understand  that  1b  tho  way  thoy  are  talking  in  the  Kouao 
of  Jonsaoae.  Some  day  wo*  11  take  a weak  off  mid  go  up  tliero  and 
clear  thorn  out,  too.f’ 

The  attitude  of  the  British  of floors  toward  the  Pranch  at  that 
camp  was  natural  and  cordial  and  they  said,  "If  you’d  like  to  goo 
artillery  and  airplane  work,  go  to  visit  tho  French  front.'1 

t Paris  a fine  young  French  of floor  took  charge  of  no  for  a 
visit  to  a Doctor  just  boyond  Sols sons  which  hod  boon  tho  econo  of 


a beautifully  prepared  attack  just  completed.  There  I hod  a chance 
fco  talk  with  officers  from  every  am  of  the  a rvloo  who  had  boon 
concern  & with  both  the  preparation  and  the  actual  attack. 

Poo?  sane  tins  the  Gomans  had  boon  in  possession  of  the  higher 
ridge  back  of  -ions  whlah  the  Pronah  wished  to  capture  so  that  tholr 
soldlors  would  not  bo  aubjootod  to  a haras sing  wlntor  voider  the 
Gemmi  rains#  In  preparation  for  the  attack  a thorough  study  was 
;ku1c  of  the  ground*  Irplonoo  made  frequent  joumoye  over  Itj 
photographs  wore  taken;  those  were  places  toget’ier  and  a nay  was 
>t  only  on  paper  but  in  ’relief.  The  nests  of 
and  artillery  '-rare  also  determined. 

hen  the  information  was  complete  artillary  and  airplanes  wero 
moved  i > tit's  sector.  r I rmenber  there  were  oo»  two  thouxrind 
guns  of  various  capacities,  many  of  course#  of  the  celebrated  75* s# 
The  artillery  was  not  to  fire  indefinitely  at  the  hills#  but  each 
piece  hr.l  a definite  objective  tut:  enough  trial  shots  were  undo 
to  establish  Its  accuracy.  ;:t? 


<<"  s coon  as  this  part  of  the  program  was  complete  the  attack 
was  ordered  and  when  two  thousand  guns  let  go  the  hill  ceased  to 
bo  a promising  health  resort. 

During  the  artillery  attack  airplanes  wore  constantly  flying 
ovor,  photographing  the  ground  to  show" the  extent  to  which  it  was 
tted#  it  night  all  those  photogranha  wore  pieced  together,  a 
complete  now  picture  was  made  and  orders  were  given  for  the  next 
day's  attack  to  cover  any  neglected  area. 

'ho  second,  day  the  sr  to  processes  continued  and  also  the  next 
night.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  there  soomed  to  bo  no  habitable 
spot  loft  on  the  .hill  and  the  infantry  attack  was  ordered  for  the 
next  morning  at  six  o’clock.  The  Gomans  loomed  of  this  order 
and  their  soldiers  in  the  trenches  were  warned.  The  French  Intolli- 
gonoe  learned  that  the  Germans  knew  of  the  attack  but  it  was  too 
late  to  change  tlio  general  plan.  The  attack  was  simply  ordered  for 
an  hour  earlier.  The  infantry  carried  not  only  the  territory  assigned 


to  it  but  much  moro.  '1*350  victory  was  complete  and  although  the 
French  for tco  was  fighting  uphill  doing  tho  attacking,  it  loot  only 
a quarter  as  many  -son  a;:  tho  Germans.  victory  was  do  complete 
that  it  z*alsed  tho  morale  of  the  whole  French  lino,  for  it  was  folfc 
that  French  military  genius  hod  '.forked  out  a plan  of  attack  that 
the  Gormans  could  not  snoot* 

Tho  officer  in.  charge  of  ay  visit  took  no  to  see  everyone, 
small  end  great,  connected  with  the  attack*  Infantryman,  photo- 
gr-plisre , map'-amkara.  Intelligence  officers,  fliers,  and  finally 
tho  " X in  com  :unc.  vUo  c >Ito  iiso.1  tho  whole  r or  . It  v -.s  an 

interesting  and.  characteristic,  experience  with  French  psychical 
an:'  :iilitory  spirit.  Ono  foil;  tho  clarity  of  the  French  mind. 

Every  nan  -'.long  tho  whole  lino  was  able  to  give  a clear  account 
of  tho  . roblem  that  ho  had.  to  solve,  the  way  he  went  about  It-, 

thing  worked  out*  One  also  folt  that  every  French- 
man had  ' touch  of  real  military  genius,  that  they  had  the  valor 
also,  and  accomplished  thoir  military  purpose  with  the  least 
yOOSlbl?  1 of  13. f . 

Tho  celebrated  Lafayette  ...  scadrill  o had  boon  in  this  battle 
and  young  ’haw,  who  hod  taken  part  ever  since  its  fonu:tt ion  and 
to  ono  of  oho  fow  original  men  at  ill  left,  helped  -.a  to  under- 
stand Ms  part  in  tho  attack#  Gonoral  rershing  ha  boon  a guest 
of  tho  French  penernl  during  the  at  tuck  and  liu  I later  visited 
him  p.e  helped  no  still  further  to  understand  it. 

1 returned  to  Peris  with  the  French  officer  who  took  me  to 
headquarters  where  maps  wore  brought  out  and  tho  military  story  of 
tho  battle  of  the  home  was  told  me. 

1 spent  the  next  week  at  the  American  headquarters  as  the  guest, 
of  ojieral  l:or®hinp.  o visited  all  parts  of  tho  lino,  almost  every 

day  passing  through  Loaromy,  the  home  of  Joann©  a*,  rc  sth  whoso 

story  our  troops  soon  become  familiar.  Our  young  soldiers  were 

going  through  all  kinds  of  exercises  md  drills  in  preparation  for 


thoir  own  part  In  the  serious  work  ahead  of  thorn.  I was  also 
seeing  overy  day  General  Ilobort  Bacon  who  was  likewise  very 
polite  to  no. 

The  last  night,  when  1 was  going  over  the  visit  with  General 
©rshing  I said,  I an  planning  to  loavo  tomorrow  at  four  o'  cloc’  . 
I shall  go  directly  to  aohington  whero  I shall  so©  the  - residont 
wet  try  of  ar*  Inwrov  afternoon  before  I go  I should 
liko  to  hnvo  a last  word  with  you  and  learn  whsthor  thoro  is  any- 
thing at  all  that  givos  you  unnecessary  anxiety  either  bore  or 
at  hone,  whether  there  is  any  message  I ©an  .ass  on  to  ;.'aahington 
rding  anything  that  should  be  corrected  or  dla  . 

Although,  wo  had  been  nuch  together  and  1 had  not  caught  nay 
words  of  complaint  from  him,  I thought  there  night  possibly  bo 
so.  to  tiling  tliat  I could  do  for  him, 

Tho  next  day  after  luncheon  we  settled  down  and  ho  said, 

I have  boon  thinking  seriously  about  your  offer  of  Inst  night 
and  I should  not  like  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  using  it.  Gut 
roally,  X not  only  fool  that  I hnvo  no  grounds  for  complaint  ovor 
the  my  things  are  going  but  as  a matter  of  fact  I am  mazed 
tint  they  are  going  so  well.  It  may  be  a natter  of  comfort  for 
both  tho  President  and  tho  Secretary  to  learn  tills  and  please 
give  this  message  to  then  with  my  compliments.  Iso  tell  thorn 
that  I an  entirely  satisfied  with  my  relationship  with  tho  llion. 
Both  tho  i:!r  nah  and  the  British  aro  very  courteous,  giving  mo 
anything  I ant,  in  a most  gracious  way,  but  novor  seek  to  impose 
conditions  on  mo." 
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In  tho  spring  of  1&18 , rerae  iberlng  hr,  Olnoy’  s last  words  to 
mo,  I said,  to  ij*«  Ilson,  'All  tho  attention  of  our  people  Is 
■Hrootod  to  the  -on torn  Front,  No  one  is  paying  any  attention 
to  what’s  going  on  In  tho  Far  Hast  and  as  I ^followed  affairs  out 
there  more  or  loss  I know  of  many  things  that  are  being  don©  that 


ought  not  to  b©  done.  It  may  bo  wo r thwhl lo/g kneeing-  something 
about  the  actual  situation  and  I fcMnk  I will  go  out  thoro  for 


*^,ar-v  roved  of  tho  plan  axti  i along, ■&" 

I wont  tho  southern  route  by  way  of  Hawaii,  with  Captain 
obson  on  tho  •:  toumor  "Nanking,”  Tills  voyage  is  one  of  tho  most 
boautlful  In  tho  world  and  we  had  a delightful  trip.  Captain 
.©boon  was  tho  finest  kind  of  an  old  £ cot  ah  seaman,  lie  was  not 
only  a great  sailor,  but  he  had  tho  cotch  genius  for  management, 
and  Ms  steelier  was  Immaculately  kept.  From  la  seat  In  tho 
dining  room  lie  could  ooo  all  tho  passenger  " ft  or  a fow  days 


raotia-u'.:..  ov  up.:n;  , ^ 


Paul  Heins oh*  was  Aboard?  I had  imown  him  during  Ills  days  as  a 

professor  In  Hadlson,  He  vms  sympathetic  about  my  visit  -and  we 

had  a chanco  to  go  over  many  things  in  a preparatory  way.  There 

wore  many  missionaries  on  board  returning  with  their  families  to 

thoir  poets,  I have  always  prised  tho  oboorvations  of  mis  r I on- 

art  os,  for  tlse  years  they  have  had  to  spend  deep  In  the  country 

at  them  Val  .t  Into  the  real  nature  of  the  people 

among  whom  they  work.  o the  voyage  of  tv/onty-on©  days  was  a 

tr* 

rich  one,  o also  Md  a fine  body  of  young  sold lore  on  tho  way 
to  the  Philippines,  They  v/ere  mostly  western  bo  o and  I was  much 
impressed  with  tho  way  they  v/oro  sot  up  and  with  tlie  fine  spirit 
moving  them,  vidontly  a slgnlf leant  race  is  gro  ing  up  In  tho 
astern  half  of  tho  continent  in  both  Canada  and  tho  Ini tod  States, 


To 


a tino. 


TOT;: 
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a too  to  China, 


There  were  also  miy  delightful  children  on  board;  a fov?  of 
them,  whom  I had  mot  before  on  a visit  to  Iforthfi 
10,  q got  . long  bo  well  fehftt  a tradition 

(f t X vmsjfond  of  child ren^Jwxl,  ns  tho  Chinese  themselves  aro 

doll  ;htful  in  their  attitude  toward  children?  much  was  nado  of 
thin  fact  whan  T arrive  dy.  '/b®  rover  1 went  children^  wars  always 
promptly  brought  out.  hen  I finished  my  Journeyman!  returned 
to  hanghaifr.  the  yurt  "Of  departure^  I was  delighted  on  stepping 


off  the  train  to  find  a great  gathering  of  children  awaiting  me. 

They  reooivod  mo  with  all  kinds  of  brightness  sad  gaiety;  I could 
not  have  land  a more  beautiful  reception.  Several  years  later, 
when  I returned  to  China  as  iniotor,  the  some  happy  tradition 
was  still  in  vojpio  and  tho  children  were  always  part  of  any 
gathering  •!XU':nigod  for  no. 

XtJ:n-.i pi  X 7 <:l  - >t  boon  in  the  .a at  since  my  first  voyage 
around  tho  Gj^o^lh. ~lQr^~8D , and  although  I went  entirely  as  a 
privnto  cl  t Ison  without  any  announcement , tlie  Chinese  somehow 
felt  timt  I was  a frlond  and  everywhere  I rocoivod  tho  warraest 
•ilXXo  \r ilco.a  id  • t'.cr.i;!'  , 

t Yokohama  I loft  the  boat  to  see  a fov?  old-time  Japanese 
friends  to  whom  1 was  ssuch  attached,  and  who  were  always  cordial 
despite  tlio  generally  hostile  attitude  of  the  Government.  I pro- 
oeoded  almost  immediately  to  Kyoto,  then  to  Kara.  For  some  forty 
years  I had  carried  In  my  memory  the  p3c  turo  of  those  two  towns 
as  being  almost  the  lovelies > spots  I had  over  soon  and  I wanted 
to  on  firm  my  impression  of  then.  'lie  in  ression  was  fully  confirm©^ 
/nt  tho  Japan  thru  I found  v/no  not  t all  tho  Japan  I had  soon 
forty  years  before.  Ilian  tho re  was  boauty  nd  loveliness  evory- 
whero;  the  towns,  villages,  tempi  os,  houaon,  dress  of  the  people, 
their  delightful  manners,  and  everything  tJnoy  produced  gave  tho 
most  delightful  thrills.  In  no  other  country  in  tho  world  could 
one  have  rush  happy  pictures.  t what  a change}  list  a ohnngo} 
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com  sordol,  v/ortornlzod  Jr- ...-mi  I If  I wore  a ^aponnse  I should 
hate  till®  ©ot;  for  though.  Japan  lias  taken  eon©  of  tho  host  out  of 
the  act , sh®  has  also  taken  molt  of  tho  worst . Uio  has  not 
a ©looted  with  the  care  that  the  Ohlmso  exorcise  In  taking  up 
•.ny  outside  art  or  practice.  She  h as  taken  altogether  too  mch 
of  tho  commercial,  the  cheap  product  of  on  onomous  ©mount  of 
P©rf octly  worthless  plunder,  folio  wing  tho  worst  of  antem 
designs  and  flooding  the  bazaars  of  Asia  with  them.  In  her 
industrial  Ilf©  els©  has  also  token  over  practices  long  abandoned 
In  tho  ost,  ©specially  in  regard  to  child  and  woman  labor.  It 
would  soon  as  though  those  gifted,  pooplo  who,  a hundred  yearn 
ago  had  so  . such  tosto,  so  much  fooling  for  boauty,  had  sold 
ir  birthright  for  a ness  of  pottage , 

I continued  to  Korea  by  way  of  Shl»0B»s©ki*  I did  not  stay 
•oro  long  but  I was  deeply  Impressed  by  the  beauty  and  grace  of 
Korean  life  and  by  tho  Korean  people  . They  kept  In  activo  con- 
tact  with  tho  host  in  China  and  tb©  dominant  note  was  fundanen- 
STtlly  Ohtnoao  of  tl'iS"n5bst  l^Mlf|One  ov  >ning  tho  KK3  orgr-nlzed 
a delightful  dinner  party  which  took  place  in  a beautiful  old 
Korean  palace*  fiacre  wore  ton  Koreans,  ton  <3a  anoso  and  ten 
a©  leans  present,  it  wao  a beautifully  planned  ceremony  and 
the  cooking  and  service  were  both,  excellent,  Notwithstanding 
tho  prosenoo  of  the  fcv?o  conflicting  races,  Korean  and  Japanese, 
there  was  a spirit  of  remarkable  harmony.  After  dinner  w® 
passed  on  to  a ’wide  balcony  looking  down  on  a moonlit  lake. 

In  tho  ©ours  Jo  / . 

quite  a col loot Ion  of  stories,  and  it  -rod  to  me  to  try  them 

on  tlje  party  to  so©  what  the  reaction  would  be,  I asked  if  they 
would  like  to  hear  some  stories  from  tbs  other  end  of  Asia  and 
they  said  that  they  would,  so  I started  to  toll  theta  some  of 
y the  celebrated  ilnsr-  /.djKn  A'/pdja  tnloc.  fit©  of  foot  of  the  stories 


was  Interesting,  It  is  difficult,  of  course-,  to  generalize  about 
people,  yet  It  was  perfectly  dear  that  on©  could  generalize 


about  that  group.  ito  Koreans  wore  delighted  v/lth  tho  storloo 
and  it  was  easy  to  boo  that  their  enthusiasm  war,  genuine*  Like 
tho  Chinese,  they  have  a keen  sense  of  humor,  and  I have  novor 
known  a nioro  appreciative  audio  no©.  But  it  was  quito  evident 
that  the  Japanese  - tho  whole  solid  blook  - hadn’t  the  slightest 
idea  ..hot  these  stories  woro  11  about.  Of  nil  tho  various 
groups  to-sfemal  have  told  those  tales,  I should  any  that  the 
Koreans  find  tli©  fuslrogoo  Inrtituto  students  wore  tto  two  who 
red  the  quiokost  soft  keenest  a tion* 

hon  I had  finished  my  lifctlo  storios,  a Loro an  gentleman 
from  one  of  the  old  families  asked  if  I would  Ilka  to  hear  a 
Korean  story.  I told  him  I would,  and  lie  proceeded  with  this 
story: 

"Onco  upon  a time  n Korean  king  heard  ttot  there  was  a 
groat  deal  of  trouble  between  tto  wives  ad.  husbands  of  his  town. 
It  grew  to  bo  so  serious  an  affair  that  to  felt  to  must  do  some- 
thin g about  it.  So  ho  sent  a com  sand  throughout  the  tom  for  all 
the  Korean  men  to  appe-  r at  the  palace  gate  tho  next  morning  and 
viion  they  bad.  assoablocl  to  wont  down  to^t ton.  He  had  a red  flag 
put  out  to  the  loft  and  a blue  flag  put  out  to  tho  right. 

"Then  to  said  to  the  men,  ’I  understand  that  thoro  is  a 
great  doal  of  difficulty  betvroon  you  and  your  wivos.  There  ie 
oonstrait  talk  of  it,  it  makes  a public  scandal,  affects  the 
prestige  of  my  court,  and  X am  very  much  disturbed  about  it. 
how  I want  all  of  those  who  oboy  fctolr  wivos  to  go  over  and  stood 
under  tto  blue  flag  and  all  of  those  who  do  not  oboy  thoir  wivos 
to  stand  under  tto  r cl  flag.* 

4?.l  .".on  oro..dod  up  under  tho  blue  ..lag 

•but  on©  lone  little  men  walked  avor  and  stood  und;  rod  flag. 

'It  £>erploxod  and  at  tho  same  time  ajjusod  tho  king  to  soo 
tills  lone  little  man  standing  under  tto  rod  flag  so  to  sent  for 
him  and  whon  tho  man  appeared  before  him  to  asked,  ’How  does  it 
happen  that  all  tto so  big  husky  non  are  afraid  of  thoir  wivos 
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and  obey  thorn,  while  you,  the  final ]o  st  man  In  tom  have  oourn  o 
enough  to  dlsoboy  your  wife  V ' 


* * But  I don’t,  indood  1 don’t,’  replied  the  llttlo  man. 
' oil,  than,  what  aro  you  doing  under  the  rod  flag?’ 
asked  tiro  king, 

"’  oil,'  answered  the  little  mm,  ’as  I loft  the  house 
this  mo  my  wife  told  mo  I must  avoid  crowds.' 


I hoard  r.iuoh  In  Korea  of  the  rvfehlossroes  of  the  Japanese 
l*X**ccL 


and  the  way^thoy  did  ov^n’yfchlng  possible  to  br  he  spirit 
of  those  rofinoci  j^oOplo  j the  oppression  of  tho  spirit  of  the 
up  . or  oIp-es^ was  oven  i^oro  harsh  thpnriha  political  and  eoon- 
oiiic  expression  of  tlio  lower  classes* 

On  arriving  In  V oicing  1 was  lmaodlately  made  at  hosie  by 

-inioter  r.oiiweh, 

r/  (*)-■  < •;-  f 

>ofor<  "©feg^to  Chinn,  resident  -:iiot  lsad  told  no  about 
Morgan  Palmer,  saying  that  X would  find  liim  one  of  the  most 
useful  non  in  the  hast  and  it  turned  out  that  ho  was  entirely 


, 

t 0:100  to  .-hlnn,  ’ft or  a thorough  trainii;;  in  the  Ghineso  lan- 

guage lie  had  taken  service  in  fell©  Salt  Gab  olio  whore  lie  hod.  made 
an  im  mdiato  impression.  lie  became  one  of  the  most  valuable  men 
in  the  Par  hast  in  all  enterprises  requiring  sympathy,  sound  judg- 
ment and  courage.  Ono  of  the  most  reiiarkablo  of  Ills  enterprises 
was  the  dirooting  of  an  oxpodition  into  the  Province  of  Phonal, 
a remote  rogion,  at  the  thus  of  tlio  Joser  uprls  tag.  A largo  bard 
of  ralBii  ona*  ion  aid  their  fanllloo  v/oro  marooned  there  end  ninny 
of  then  had  already  bean  killed,  ho  oxpodltlonirequired  several 
months,  but  aimer  surmounted  all  difficulties  suid  dangers  and 
conducted  the  llttlo  b nd.  to  a place  of  safety.  ork  of  tills  kind 
lie  did  so  well  that  ho  was  constantly  called  upon  for  sorvioo  and 
always  responded  in  a : wet  effective  way,  do  ms  thoroughly  trusted 
by  the  Chinese  thtonsolvos,  and  npoko  th  ;ir  language  beautifully. 
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On  tills  account  ho  was  of  tbs  groat  oat  possible  aid  to  mo  In 


visiting  important  nan,  not  only  in  Bhina-  but  alao  in  hnnohuria. 

*"£  rtt*  ih-t.#*— 

Lr.  Morris on  wasiin  Poking  at  that  tirio,  -msd  Ho  was  most 
helpful  and  cordial.  1 saw  him  fro  ucntly  and  bee  uso  of  Ills 
hlfjh  char  actor,  great  lovo  of  tho  GMner.o,  wldo  exp  orlonoo, 
and  judgment  lio  helped  no  greatly,  Another  valuable  person  in 
Poking  at  the  time  was  Koy  Anderson.  He  hod  lived  thoro  ruotl- 
oally  all  Ms  life  and  know  the  Chinese  through  nnd  through. 
ho  trov  Hod  oxtonslvely  and  bad  a firm  grip  on  Chine  re  affairs. 

° f ' FUrfem  ~-fr-r  and  Dr.  Tenney,  our  very  wise 

A l*KAA 

Counselor  of  Legation,  also  helpful.  rinoo  >u  J an,  of 
. whom  I Ixad.  soon  much  in  the  year  1004  when  he  brought  the  Express 
(vjf  Dowager1 s picstur©  to  the  United  States,  brought  no  in  touch  w 1th 
tho  Manohus. 

A generation  ago  in  ono  of  tho  rooms  of  the  British  Museum 
'hero  thoro  was  a collection  of  books  it  ms  possible  at  a certain 
point  to  v;heol  the  collection  around  and  behind  it  in  a quiot  room 
find  Professor  Douglas,  ono  of  the  foremost  authorities  of  Ms 
time  on  Chinoso  matters.  s long  as  ho  lived  I used  to  go  to 
soo  L~im  whenever  I passed  ilirough  London.  lie  tme  always  kind  to 
mo  and  told  me  many  interesting  and  important  things,  and  ono 
time  ho  told  m>  this  story  of  the  Empress  Dowager • 

In  Imperial  times  high  of  .. loir  Is  had  to  £p  oar  at  voicing 

SLA-'-  A 

every  so  often  and  bring  mar.  \m  It  -wac  as  part  of  tho 

routine  of  office.  — r1  V]  Mi  was  appointed  to  m.  I:  nt 

post  in  tho  provinces  tho^e-we^e  ’©king  bank  or  s *hm  would  advance 
hi  i a loan  of  money  with  which  to  reward  tho  officials  who  had 
boon  frlondly  in  securing  this  post  for  him.  ftor  lie  got  the 
office  ono  of  tho  first  thing®  ho  had  to  do  was  to  pay  book  this 
loan;  but  also,  as  Poking  always  needed  money  about  ovory  tlmoo 


yoars  tho  officials  liad  to  come  with  their  tribute. 

Tho  morose  Dowager  oaiao  of  a dlstlnguiolnd  Ikmchu  family 
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but  orphfinod  when  quite  young.  A western  mandarin  was  at- 
tracted by  this  fine  young  Hnnohu  girl  and  adopted  her. 

ho  made  him  a beautiful  piece  of  noodle work , and  touched 
by  tills  devotion  ho  askod,  " hat  would  you  liko  me  to  do  for  you?” 

Although  she  iws  only  some  biTO.lv o years  old  sho  demanded  that 
she  bo  tnupfct  to  read  and  write.  At  that  time  it  was  a most  un- 
ladylllco  thing  for  a Chinese  woman  to  have  anything  to  do  with  r 
reading  and  writing  and  tte  Mandarin  tried  to  dissuade  her,  bub 
aha  *t  s quite  resolute  In  liar  doiinnd  and  was  finally  taught . 
hon  ate  came  into  power  as  the  impress  .Jowagor  sho  vms  vory 
strict  about  the  quality  of  tho  oon.iunioat ion s sont  to  hoa*  and 
no  on©  oould  expert  to  reooivo  favor  from  her  who  could  not  write 
beautiful  Chinos©, 

The  Mandarin  had  to  mice  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to 
i eking  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  take  along  tills  beautiful  young 
Mnnohu  woman  nn^preaent  her  to  the  Imperial  Harem..  On  the  way 
down  t.te  ..  v.  on  of  the  '•  3:  tiiolr  oo«t  sto  od  at  : faiicou 

end  one  morning  a favorite  maid  foil  into  the  water.  In  China  if 
you  fall  into  th*  W it  is  entirely  your  own  affair  and  no  one 
also  has  any  interest  in  the  matter.  However*  tho  coming  iapresB 
Dowager  was  already  on  imperious  young  per  non  md  noticing  a young 
boy  standing  on  tho  bank  of  the  river,  oil©  demanded  that  he  save 
fcte  maid, 

2ho  boy  oboyod,  saved  tho  maid,  and  the  youn-  impress  Jowagar- 
to-bo  who  was  most  approeiativ©  said  to  M4,  "How  I am  on  my  way 
to  P ©icing  and  if  at  any  tins  you  want  anything  there,  lot  mo  know 

and  1*11  see  that  you  got  lt,:i  . 

/<*£ Z\. 

Tliat  boy  was  Li  Hung-^hang  and  *51  during  their^livos  he  and 
tho  impress  owagor  wore  great  friondc.  She  moved  him  from  post 
to  x>oot  as  soon  as  oho  onmo  into  power  and  advanood  iiira  farther 
than,  any  otter  official, 

I also  ted  many  friends  In  the  Puns  inn  Legation  and  they  of 
course  know  tuoir  China  well,  rinoe  Kudashev,  the  Minister,  I 
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- had  coho  to  know  hon  h©  was  First  Secret  my  of  the  Russian. 

. .mbassy  In  ashington  under  Count  Cassini.  I had  known  -Ambassador 
Cassini  at  Washington  and  from  him  I learned  much  of  Chinese 
politico. 

Ho  toM  :aa  fciiat  hon  he  mo  about  to  be  appointed  Minister 
to  China,  Uoxandor  III  said  to  him,  "liy  diplomatic  people  do  not 
think  moh  of  tills  oking  post,  xhey  want  to  go  to  Vienna  or 
a;  !;.,  or  -louden  or  Ho  o,  iiow  I moat  you  to  fool  that  I am  paying 
you  a great  compliment  in  appointing  you  to  Peking.  In  many  ways 
it  is  th©  most  iaportcait  post  we  have, 

hen  Cassini  wont  to  Peking  ho  booono  so  infatuated  with 
Chine so  polities  that  he  would  not  lenvo  his  post  even  in  the 
surlier  time.  Being  a soan  of  groat  capacity  for  tills  kind  of 
work  he  was  very  successful  for  the  Russian  Government.  .hon  ho 
first  wont  to  China  the  British  Influence  ms  uppermost,  but  at  the 
end  of  five  yours  the  Russian  influence  dominated#  o hid  nany 
intimat?  conversations  about  international  politics  which  ho 
understood  bettor  than  anyone  of  his  diy . Ono  of  the  tilings  that 
had  puzslod  me  was  the  great  power  given  Li  Hung  Chang,  Including 
co  aafind  of  th©  armies,  when  it  ooomod  as  tliough  ho  night  uso  that 
power  at  any  fciraa  to  drivo  the  ilsnohus  out,  I had  always  boon 
rather  interested  and  anusod  by  certain  acts  of  the  impress  Dowager 
v.iiloh  nany  tines  looked  like  simple  foninino  petulance.  Che  would 
take  away  his  peacock  feather  or  his  yollow  jacket  or  something  of 
that  kind.  One  day  when  talking  to  Count  Cassini  I anlcod  him  if 
he  had  any  theory  about  th®  power  allowed  LI  Hung  Chang# 

pout  that  there  is  no  aoorot  at  fill,"  loo  replied.  "All 
fciioir  lives  long  they  kavo  boon  the  mo  t ciovotod  of  friends# 

rlnce  Kudnsliev  iiiraodiatoly  put  me  in  fcouoh  with  Kolotoov, 
th®  distinguished  Chinos®  secretary  of  the  Legation'  vlu>  know  the 
our  routs  of  life  there  bettor  than  anyone  oleo.  ilo  in  turn  intro- 
duced no  to  a numb  or  of  important  men  having  Influence  in  Chino  so 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  one  of  them  all  was  rlnoe 
'a  It  a*  He  wao  on©  of  the  most  important  of  the  Mongol*  und  was 
being  oourted  by  all  the  principal  locations  because  of  Mb  groat 
influonoo  among  the  Mongols.  Ho  himself  belonged  to  one  of  tho 
most  important  clans,  while  Me  wife  was  a direct  descendant  of 
63/or^ir.  Khan*  Ono  branch  of  her  frailly  had  boon  among  those  who, 
under  Ghengis  Phan,  settled  in  tJ»  country  east  of  Astrakhan# 
where  they  remained  for  sorao  four  centuries,  always  guarding 
thoir  Mongol  traditions.  They  missed  tho  old  life  on  th©  plains 
of  Moiv’olla  and  finally,  vitli  thoir  f lodes  and  her- .s^^fcortod 
back  to  Mongolia,  talcing  five  years  for  flic 

dvor  since  that  time  the  family  had  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  duasians  and  the  cMldron  were  fro  uent3.y 
educated  in  Husain*  Princess  Pait-  S was  educated  in  “SC . 


Another  delightful  person,  wisely  sympathetic  with  the 
Cb-inano  and  having  as  a background  a lifetime  of  eorvloo  in  tlie 
Hast,  was  Sir  John  Jordan,  ami  I spont  much  tir.10  with  kin  in  tho 
beautiful  rltird  . a.-  -it ion  grounds. 

hon  X had  finished  tho  visit  at  Poking  jay  next  atop  was  at 
Mukden  where  Morgan  Palmer  had  had  n long  service  and  was  highly 
esteemed.  I did  not  ax>on&  a great  deal  of  tine  visiting  tir  bonn- 
tlful  old  tombs  ami  tomplos  of  Mukclon,  for  it  was  too  rich  a 
pin. co  politically*  My  first  visit  was  with  tho  wonderful  old 
Scot  oil  missionary,  hr,  Christy,  who  had  spent  years  of  his  life 
there  and  rendered  a vat  service  to  all  kinds  of  people,  es- 
pecially during  the  bos  so -Japan©  so  War  and  tho  bubonic  ,.lr  -no. 

Ho  told  sons  Interesting  stories  of  Ms  experiences  with  Chang 
Tso-lin,  who  had  spont  Ms  early  years  as  a servant  aro  und  tho 
missionary  compound.  Giving  Too-lin  grout ly  respected  the  old 
isisslonary  and  whenever  Hr*  Christy  sharply  disapproved  of  Ms 
conduct,  Chang  Tso-lin  did  hie  best  to  ask©  amends. 


Civ 'nr  Tco-lln  md«  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  anbitlen,  and 
began  ills  carocr  v.lth  the  opportunities  offered.  by  the  Husco- 
^apanono  nr,  „o  made  a certain  amount  of  money  working  for  tho 
**npnr>OGe  during  the  war  aid  v:hon  It  was  ovor  lie  got  hold  of  eosao 
abend  >r«o  military  equipment  and  sat  up  In  business  for  hlmeolf . 
lr  ' >1 ' nr.d  nterprise  so  or  brought  hi  .1  f r;.:&  .n-  Than  tho 
evolution  broke  out  he  was  formally  taken  ov  r by  the  Government. 
I had.  heard  all  kinds  of  fearful  stories  about  this  feroolous 
bandit,  and  I looked  forward  with  keen  lntoroet  to  cooing  hln. 

A snooting  was  arranged  and  I was  astonished  to  find  a nan  who 
' ■as  ar,  a;  : ;tly  so  nlld  a nd  full  of  grace.  Vorything  about  his 
ho. 130  was  tastefully  arranged  and  ho  himself  wae  quite  a little 
nan#  with  blinds  00  sraall  that  most  worn*.®  would  envy  hln  tlieir 
possession.  it  struck  a©  that  lie  would  ••sake  a goad  hoi  Lnn-fang 


(the  celebrated  impersonator  of  feminine  parts  on  tho  Chinese 
stage).  Because  of  do  ostoon  for  i'almor*  h©  spoko  frankly  and 
fully  on  any  subject  on  which  X oared  to  question  hia*  ills 
adilovoaeat  stokes  a wonderful  story  --  tho  simple  coollo  building 
U;  Mo  r;rc  t or  iz'cf  iu  In ; it  so  thoroupjhly  in  hsndj,  ifumging 
it  so  wollj  balancing  all  tho  tine  among  tho  throe  greet  powers 


of  Russia,  Japan  and  China}  playing  thorn  off  £ pis  skilfully,  one 
fclnet  the  otherf  each,  quo  yjrlng  with  the  ether  to  propitiate 
him  by  giving  him  all  kinds  of  aid;  increasing  ills  pewor  yoar  by 
year,  without  Ms  ovor  actually  ceding  anything  himself J 

Chong  Tso-lln  ws  devoted  to  his  son,  ■a/heex  he  tr.  inod  to 
believe  in  hie  ..r.r:.  !c  n friends.  Ho  vac.  actlvo  in  and  _a  worm  sup- 

^ ^ <J  t.v  y 

pP^rl^or  of  all  the  :’Y”  work,  and  \7onted  vary  much  %f£gp  WtHBrn^ft 
^te- study,  but  that  of  course  V iblo  with  tho  jooloua 

CO  olooo.  t r. . , /O  , 

M Mukden  I went  to  Harbin  to  visit  -tilt  - 1(  ina  ars  • 

I was  In  Potrograd  when  Ambassador  Prmola  appealed  to  tho^  Gavom- 
nont  to  have  Mr,  Gtevons  co  jo  out  to  take  charge  of  trnns-  ib orlon 
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fe.  or  thug  oon;"j,ml  oat  ions.  -ir.  tovonc  made 

no  very  much  at  baae  In  ilia  aportmont  and  there  I not  ovory  one 
of  that  remarkable  band  who  load  boon  co  useful  during  the  trying 
period  of  tlic  Russian  Revolution.  They  held  to  their  jobs  with 
wonderful  oournge,  resourcefulness  and  judgment , having  the  most 
difficult  human  problems  to  solve.  In  a position  where  tlie  Govom- 
mn  t could  give  them  no  help  beoaua©  tliare  vtoro  no  ruler,  for  tho 
ga-Jio.  £■  they  were  largely  men  vho  had  hac  to  fight  their  own. 
way  up  in  tlio  world,  they  voi»©  sympathetic  with  the  poor  bov/ilderod 
oople  ho  h&d  f4  Ion  into  chaos* 

tins  of  a:j  vi.vit  was  just  after  the  Gsechoolovaklantt  hod 
p.  .c:  id  hrough  and  Colonel  Jhioraon  one  day  told  ran  of  his  exped- 
ience /ith  them#  Eo  was  on  tho  way  to  Russia  to  naira  connections 
with  has sr dor  Francis,  but  tho  3 Ishovik  Revolution  war  in  full 
swing  and  when  lie  arrived  at  tie  iJj»ula  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
ho  co  ild  not  get  any  farther.  Just  as  ha  was  about  to  turn  bad:, 
on  conic  the  little  bond  of  Chechoslovakians  whori  I had  watched 

lis©  la  1917*  Colonel  horeon  and  his  aide 
were  so  r.moh  impressed  with  tills  little  band  that  they  joined  then 
and  ©fforod  their  oorvioos  as  engineers  In  repairing  tho  road  that 
had  boon  d&'.ingoc  by  the  fighting.  Colonel  la  raon  was  unqualified 
in  expressing  3 els  ontlmalaou  for  ho  courage  .>xd  resourcefulness 
of  those  people  who,  after  being  prisoners  of  war,  were  hurriedly 
organised  by  Professor  Masarylc  and  for  several  months  after  the 
Hussion  army  ran  away  maintained  tho  only  fighting  foroe  on  tho 
Russian  fro.  , 

hen  tho  33olehevIki  oarae  in  and  the  situation  beoaio  more 
ciiaotlo  this  method  of  service  soaejod  no  longer  practicable  and 
irofoneor  hoenryk  then  imdo  plans  for  tho  orgaulsation  to  start 

fMcfC 

icrorr.  it  : d I'.  ^ ; flu  :.f  r.  t. 

Although  thoro  was  a tine  than  ha  could  easily  have  token 
Mosoow  himself  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  from  doing  so,  heWdt/4 
clearly  r calls od  that  his  business  was  to  found  a now  Czooh  state 
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and  the  possession  of  not  fit  Into  that  plnxi. 

irofesaor  lasaryk  negotiated  with  Lenin  for  tho  pas o ago  of 
the  troops  and  Lenin  and  Trotsky  oo  neon  tod  on  condition  that  they 
give  a their  ams.  . lasaryk  agreed  to  give  up  their  amis,  keep- 
ing only  enough  for  dofonslvo  purposes  on  tho  journey  through 
chaotic  Liberia,  anti  with  tills  arraiigenant  the  little  band  of 
Caooto  started  out.  They  decorated  their  trains  - nothing  bu. 
boos  ctfira  - with  plants  sad  pictures • Out  of  the  crudest  possible 
saafc  ©rials  they  made  musical  instruments,  and  used  to  spend  moh 
time  alibiing  and  playing,  knowing  that  at  last  they  were  under  way 
for  iuropa* 

>oon  after  tliey  loft  .osoow  Count  Urbach  op  oared  and  dorian ded 
1. . I.  the  Czechs  should  be  halted  rood  interned  in  Siberia.  hon 
they  reached  Tobolsk  they  die cover  d that  Trotsky  had  sent  a tele- 
gram to  the  local  bolshevik  official  to  stop  then,  but  they  soon 
coav.hicod  hi.,  that  he  had  hotter  not  try  it.  tills  ..nose. '.go,  how  war, 
put  thorn  on  their  guard,  raid  a little  hooper  In  • Iberia  they  found 

1 iron  Mrotoky.  ..hon  they  arrived 
at  Iviftck  bheix  train  was  covorixl  by  laackin©  <:u ns  and  they  were 
to  survander*.  There  was  not  a second  far  aonsid  ration, 
end  without  a word  of  oou.innd  they  o target  the  ran  chine  guns  with 

. .•rnoileally  no  v/oapom  of  their  own.  half  of  those  who  charged 

hhA" 

were  ld.li.od,  but  theft  took  the  guns*  These  esc. chine  guns  were 
largely  serve  ‘ 'jyar  end  German  war  prisoners  who  wore  rforaptly 


took  the  tovm  of  Irkutsk  and  Colonel  Smcrson 
xme  massed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  organised  a government, 
soon  having  all  tho  essential  functions  under  way. 

They  had  also  come  to  roc  1.1 00  the  great  seriousness,  not  only 
of  their  position,  but  of  the  position  of  the  other  Czechs  who  wore 
behind  tl;.-:.  1.  lavin'  acquired  so  so  military  machinery  tliey  decided 
to  go  back,  for  they  knew  their  oocamdeu  were  unarned*  The  loador- 
shlp  of  this  remarkable  little  band  tod  fa  lion  into  tho  hands  of  a 
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'J  young  nodical  student.  Qaida*  v,'i.io  was  than  only  twenty- sevan  years 
of  ago. 

out  of  Irkutsk  they  xnui  Into  a Bolshevik  armored  train  and 
quickly  understood  that  they  hadn’t  adequate  oquijsiont  to  meet  that 
kind  of  an  at  tael-:  • '/aids,  after  pus sling  ovor  the  mttoy,  decided 
on  an  interesting  acratWNI  . o divided  Ms  forco,  sending  half  «£~ 
by  a long  dotour  that  -would  bring  in  back  of  the  armored 

Af*- 

train.  mfr  war*.,  stilted  '..hat  tis  detour  would  tako  about  fivo 
days,  said  when  the  little  band, get  into  polaltlon  a c rtfin  v.lrjial 
war:  ..my  atarted  off  without  nn..  f -d,  with  noticing 

but  their  weapons.  aids  v/as  being  menaced  all  tho  time  by  tho 
armor od  train  which  how/ov  r did  not  got  to  the  point  of  attacking. 

r,  noon  as  inlda  got  tho  signal  that  Ms  men  load  reached  the  other 
side,  he  feigned  panio,  and  began  to  run  away.  The  soldiers  in  the 
armored  train  abandoned  it,  and  hotly  pursued  Oaida,  but  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  train,  the  little  band  of  Czechs  cacao  up  from  behind 
and  took  possession,  the  -eby  acquiring  full  equipment  for  any  emergency 
They  v/oro  then  able  to  start  toward  the  ost  in  a relatively  strong 
.orsitlon.  whey  to  k town  after  tovm,  established  local  governments, 

Tlv^- 

left  a small  force  behind  to  run  l&* 
tho  rest  of  the  Czechs  and  in  a short  time  achieved  full  possession 
of  ..Iberia,  They  got  as  far  west  as  Ekaterinburg  which  they  took 
three  days  after  the  Tsar  t\:  lor,  oy  made  a 

full  ijwostigatlon  and  established  all  the  OBsontlnl  facts,  hut 
still  thoir  main  job  was  on  the  os torn  Front  and  they  gradually 
withdrew  and  passed  out  of  Siberia. 

naldo  for  on©  hod  found  Mo  o roor,  and  aft  or  returning  ho  10 

ft.*  , r ,T*/ a : nf  /. 

was  given  military  training:  at  I . .yr,  and  b :hlef  of  snrf  U 

Ik 4 ' '■  ' 

of  tho  Ozooh  army,  one  -ef ^ the  boat  in  bur op o for  ite  size.  Hat 
Legionaries,  as  thooo  who  foif^ht  in  - Iberia  were  called,  became  the 
backbone  of  tMs  army  and  the  chief  support  of  tho  now  Czech  dovem- 
raont  • 
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uring  ay  visit  to  Harbin  in  tho  early  outturn  of  1910  1 found 
that  moot  valuable  American,  '1’homs  B«  MdUli  , ibe  aroho- 
ologict,  As  beoano  a young-old  bachelor,  lio  hod  intorostod  himself 
in  tho  fate  of  Hussion  children  and  had  loft  his  archeological  work 
for  this  service.  He  had  cartiandod  tho  support  of  a little  cariittoo 
of  friends , largely  from  his  hone  in  Cambridge,  .iassaohusetts,  ln- 
oludin  . resident  Hot.  ue  never  had  a great  deal  of  moneys  feat 
ho  lived  in  the  most  austor©  way  so  that  wliatovor  was  provided  v/ont 
directly  to  tho  llttlo  folk  ho  was  trying  to  oaro  for  without  any 
organization  behind  him.  i o was  able  to  maneuver  quite  frooly  dur- 
ing tho  onrllor  days  of  tho  Rovolutlon  when  the  country  was  still 
in  isalan  hands,  but  with  tho  arrival  of  tiie  Bolshevik  advonturors'’ 
despite  their  alleged  concern  about  children,  Ms  work  was  constantly 
menaced.  evortheless , I found  him  at  Harbin  with  a Piborian  winter 
earning  on,  during  one  of  the  worst  periods  of  tho  Bolaheviki.  He 
had  acquired  a freight  car  which  ho  had  stacked  v/ith  milk  and 
chocolate , with  an  iron  bed  at  ono  end.  Hero  he  proposed  to  livo 
while  piloting  tho  oar  to  Hosoowl  I had.  no  ldoa  that  ho  could  cuc- 
cood  but  ho  did,  lthnu.  ,li  ovory  little  while  sono  ontorprising 

..isonr  tried  to  got  Ms  ran  to  rial  away  from  hin.  .hen  he  arrived 
in  ties  cow  a pronouncod  Gffort  was  made  to  seize  Ms  supplies  and 
to  imprison  him.  However,  through  a former  rolatiorxeMp  with  Ohi- 
oborin,  v/ho  as  a Russian  was  as  sympathetic  as  he  dared  to  bo,  hr. 
..hlttorioro  rooolvod  permission  to  distribute  his  little  troasuro 
among  tiro  cMldron,  but  ho  was  told  by  Chichorln  that  it  must  bo 
Ms  last  adventure,  as  that  sort  of  work  was  regarded  as  bolng 
co  unt or— r o volut 1 onn r y l 

Afterward  tho  only  way  ho  could  carry  on  Mo  work  was  by  follow- 
ing tho  various  .hit o ' armlos.  On  those  expeditions  ho  not  only 
took  oaro  of  tiro  oMMron  who  had  boon  abandonod  by  tho  UolshovildL 
during  thoir  retreats,  but  as  soon  ns  a tov/n  was  captured,  he  im- 
mediately soarohed  for  the  headquarters  gf  the  Cheka,  in  order  to 


rollovo  as  soon  as  possible  the  poor  people  '..ho  had  liad  to  endure 
Its  torturoo.  Ho  saved  many  lives,  rollovod  nuoh  suffering,  and 
hoard  many  harrowing  talon  j for  froquontly  a local  Olioka , llko  the 
great  ono  at  ilosoow,  oamo  under  the  control  of  a perfectly  Insane 
man  or  woman,  v?ho  would  invent  tljo  nosfc  toi*rlblo  tortures  for  the 
people  under  its  jurisdiction, 

Chile  In  China  I searched  and  searched  for  on  organization 
singing  tho  old  Oonfuolan  music,  and  at  lost  found  one  at  the 
little  Confuolan  '/oaple  In  tho  beautiful  old  city  of  cooofaow.  I 
havo  always  found  that  tho  old  music  that  survives  through  gon ora- 
tions 1ms  a rare  beauty,  Tim  little  organization  at  Sooohow  seamed 
to  bo  glad  of  ray  Interost  and  sang  not  only  tho  strictly  Confucian 
male  but  other  old  Chino r,o  songs, 

I arrived  in  Shanghai  a day  or  two  before  Ilmnksglving,  and 
was  most  delightfully  received  by  a groat  gathering  of  children, 
for  the  word  had  preceded  me  that  I was  fond  of  chlB  ron  and  tlm 
little  people  waved  ;^nt!  wnvod  and  sang  ■•nd  ihoored  an  I doaoondod 
from  tho  train.  In  Chan.;  :-;iai  I wan  asked  t ■ nalco  tho  ilrnnkcglvlng 
address  at  tho  Cathedral,  There  I not  some  of  tho  distinguished 
political  lenders  and  some  of  tho  old  Chinese  families.  Sun  Ynt 
/on  was  there,  nc  well  a;-,  ’on  ; hmo-^i  and  ir*  . H.  . ,unr,»  the  nont 
distinguished  present  day  descendant  of  Confucius  ( *ung  . ’ou-r/se) , 
Tong  ilhao-Vl,  an  able  and  distinguished  Chino  no,  who  hi,  nade  on 
excellent  reputation  as  an  administrator  in  umoliuria,  I had  net 
before  on  Ms  visit  to  . morion,  i’un  Ynt-/on  was  at  that  time  under 
something  of  a cloud  because  after  a period  of  exile  In  ^ span  ho 
had  roturnod  on  a Japanese  worship  and  had  with  him  a Japanese 
secretary . t this  was  not  vory  3 ftor  the  famous  /Twenty-One 

/0-\sC-£~  'B>" 

Demands”  of  Jaxmn  -so  close  a relationship  with  the  ambitious  and  un- 
friendly  power  was  not  oaloulnted  to  height  on  a political 

popularity* 

ftor  leaving  khnn^bai  I stop  oc  at  Nagasaki,  uring  tho  car 
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I had  had  occasion  to  review  the  art  of  ship-building , 00  oalally 
tiio  adaptation  of  the  turbine  to  son  service.  I had  boon  with  Mr. 
..ostlnghouso  frequently  when  he  was  trying  to  solve  that  problem 
laid  when  he  invited  Admiral  Melville  to  coopornto  ith  him.  It 
was  n difficult  matter  to  adapt  the  swiftly  revolving  turbine  to 
tho  slow  revolving  propeller  and  I had  boon  much  Impressed  by  the 
mechanism  I had  soon  devised  recently  at  tho  estlngfrouse  plant. 

I thought  I would  llko  to  sec  what  progress  the  •Japanese  had  made 
in  tho  art  of  shipbuilding  and  was  vory  much  struck  by  their  enter- 
prise. I found  in  the  works  at  Nagasaki  and  at  hobo  the  most  r.iodorn 
irooossos,  including  tills  latest  raeohanlom  which  I a»  mtrq\  was  known 
in  but  one  other  place  - the  .estinghous®  plant. 

hat  litres  sod  mo  more  than  anything  olno,  however,  was  the 
way  the  Jap  none  take  over  western  things  on  bloc,  .hen  tho  Japan* se 
limited  to  build  ships,  they  a;  arontly  made  a survey  of  the  world, 
and  then  said  to  thsmselvoss  tho  British  lenow  x:ioro  about  building 
ships  than  anyone  else;  lot  us  go  there  and  learn  the  art.  A body 
of  Japanese  would  then  apply  themselves  thoroughly  to  learning  tho 
art,  bringing  it  back  to  Japan  in  the  fullest  and  moot  careful  way, 
oven  bringing  back  tho  language  and  many  little  tricks  and  habits 
which  belong  entirely  to  tho  British  v/orkeinn,  including  five  o* 
dock  ton  «d  , all|  however*  and  it 

was  evident  frontho  prooono©  f tho  ootiighouso  goar-outting  tool 
that  they  had  sharp -oyod  non  around  everywhere  who  ropoxted  on  tho 
1.  teat  L\;prov  imeutr . 

From  Nagasaki  the  boat  took  us  through  the  beautiful  Inland 
Sea  of  Japan,  and  I was  glad  to  confirm  tho  memory  of  its  bonuty 
that  I had  carried  with  no  through  the  forty  years  since  ay  first 
Visit.  t -obo  I not  r.  Oott,  who  for  many  yours  had  oo.nduoted 
in  n most  distinguished  way  the  "Kobe  Jhroniolo."  I Imd  lanown  of 
the  "Kobo  Chronicle  for  many  years  and  could  novor  understand  how 
ir.  : oott  hod  boon  able  to  edit  it  in  so  lnd  opondent  a manner,  as 
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ho  frequently  made  the  sharpest  criticism  of  tlio  Japanese  Povorn- 

siont.  Ho  was  qulto  the  best-lMor/iod  person  In  Ms  part  of  tho 

world,  vigorous  and  diligent , and.  for  many  years  suoooodod  In  say- 

lag  frankly  ami  directly  what  lie  felt  was  nocoosary  for  tho  world 

to  I enow  about  things  going  on  in  his  territory. 

Prom  hobo  I went  to  Tokyo  by  train  and  there  again  I saw  on 

example  of  tho  Japanese  practice  of  adopting  vies torn  ways  on  bloc. 
f£t 

\ - tvvontly  vjhon  the^  planned  to  bull;].  railroads  thoy  dooldod  that 
uorioa  was  the  best  place  to  got  their  experience  and  tho  whole 
merican  system  had  boon  taken  over,  including  a looping  and  dining* 

cars,  y traveling  oo;  ip  onion  in  the  sleeping  oar  was  most  cori’oot 

and  modem,  Tho  Japanese  habitually  smoke  n little  pip®  containing 
only  a few  whiffs  of  tobacco  j but  that  was  not  tho  tiling  to  smoke 

on  tho  train  - the  thing  to  smoke  on  the  train  was  a cigar i a 

I.-;  isdlatoly  when  he  woke  up  In  tins  morning  ho  got  out  a bl  black 
cigar  wSiioh  he  puffed  In  tixo  approved  stylo.  In  the  dining  car  the 
bill  of  faro  vme  written  In  Jmeri cm- ; iigliah  and  tlio  oulsino  had 
cone  £ Lea,  Lend*  demonstrating  still 

further  Ms  modernity,  had  a broalcf  ,-;t  of  sou  , Jau  i and  a;  b pud 
cun  t n rd  pud  * ting  t 

o I approached  Tokyo  it  became  evident  that  the  Japanese  secret 

service  haft  only  just  awakened  to  tho  fact  that  I was  out  in  the  Far 

fast,  . , ?*ront:i . Its^nxt  boon  mpriauadod  for  ±4»n^  laxity  nd  was 

trying  to  make  up  for  lost  tiias,  for  I liad  repeated  evidence  of  its 

prodigious  efforts  to  find  out  why  I was  In  tho  Far  ..Last  and  what 

I was  doit  ■ , Their  approaches  to  mt  were  nost  mating  and 

I kept  hearing  also  of  persistent  end  excited  efforts  to  extract 

frost  friends  and  those  around  no  the  information  that  was  fast 

f . 

running  away  from  the  t*  u .illard  hap  onod  to  come  along 

about  that  time  and  as  our  re  It  ions  had  always  boon  friendly  lie 

A 

was  o»-.rofUll.  oroec-oxt*ilnod,  little  J opanoso  agent  got;  out 

a notebook  filled  v 1th  Infomation  about  jtso,  but  r»  Millard  ad- 


vised  lain  to  address  Ills  questions  directly  to  no. 

In  Tokyo  I renewed  ny  acquaintance  with,  . ambassador  Roland 
Morris  and  Ms  family,  stiem  I had  already  not  at  Harbin.  ribnssa- 
dor  Morals  gave  the  United  dtntos  a most  uniue  sorvieo.  He  had 
grown  u;  In  Pennsylvania  and  hod  acquired  a great  deal  of  prac- 
tical political  experience,  ranging  from  dlstrlet  leader  to  Ohnlr- 
s um  of  the  Democratic  arty  of  that  state,  constantly  fighting 
tlie  keenest  band  of  pollt leans  wo  had  in  the  country  - the  Repub- 
lican machine . Although  we  had  had  many  distinguished  non  in  the 
service  to  Japan,  there  load  boon  no  one  with  Roland  Morris*  equip- 
ment to  understand  the  maneuvers  of  Japan?  not  only  did  lie  work 
in  Japan  but  was  called  upon  to  follow  up  matters  In  Siberia  and 
Manchuria.  ji0  liked  Ms  job  ■■no.  with  Ms  rich  political  experi- 
ence It  was  always  j®  rfoctly  clear  to  him  what  the  Japanese  were 
trying  to  do.  H®  was  always  able  to  moot  then  at  any  kind  of 
game  in  a calm,  easy,  natural  way,  which  never  stirred  their 
irritability,  and  vrhen  he  finally  loft  the  post  the  Japanese 
treated  him  with  all  possible  honor. 


o send  the  best  kind  of  men  Into  tiio  ,'ar  iast  b it  they  w 
stay  long  enough  to  got  anywhere  near  the  real  game,  'ft  is  nna  nf 


from  oklng  I urged  resident  ilson  to  send  dr.  Dorris  there* 
for  I know  that  Ms  service  and  knowledge  would  add  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  politic  ->010518  of  the  - to. 

t time  boron  Udiida  mm  the  inistor.  I had 

known  him  in  191V  when  lie  was  Japanese  Ambassador  to  otrograd  and 
had  bed  friendly  relations  with  him.  On  taking  hi  t as  Pore! 
Minister  lie  liad  made  a declaration  of  policy  that  I liked  very  much 
and  I sent  him  a cable  of  congratulation  and  good  wishes 
g noral  atmosphere  of  Tokyo  had  always  boon  hostile  to  no,  probably 
duo  tc/tho  attitude  of  the  military  party,  for  I never  liked  Japanese 


imperialism.  jiujj  i md  none  devoted  friends  there  and  they  a ado 
ray  stay  in  Tokyo  a pleasant  one.  Udiida  arranged  a luncheon  party 


for  no  at  which  I not  many  delightful  raid  distinguish od  gontlomon# 

among  then  Baron  Makino#  a «n  of  nuch  influence  in  foreign  affairs# 

who  was  planning  to  go  to  the  oaoe  Conforonoo  an  head  of  the 

‘‘apanece  delegation.  o talked  frankly  and  naturally  to  each  other, 
• 

and.  ho  promised  to  see  no  in  Hew  York  on  Ms  way  to  the  Conference. 

I hod  several  agreeable  visits  with  old-time  Japanese  friends  who 
happonod  to  bo  in  Tokyo  at  the  tine  and  had  always  boon  warm  in 
thoir  froindel'iir . kiioro  wore  . r*  hlmizu,  .ho;.’.  I had  known  at  tho 
Consulate  in  Chicago  and  in  Ottawa  (lio  was  just  about  to  bo  sent 
to  his  now  post  an  hlnistor  of  oru)|  Mr.  and  MPe.  Uohida  vaho  had 
mode  a fine  lnpronsion  at  a difficult  time  in  tho  how  York  Consulate 
during  the  Kusso-Jap&nese  War  and  whom  I had  seen  also  in  1917 
when  I was  at  the  Japanese  Legation  in  i toolsholmj  Hr*  and  lira* 
laaniehi#  whom  I had  known  for  a good  many  years#  first  bo  earning 
acquainted  with  then  soon  after  the  Hus  so- Japanese  'Car  when  Mr* 
Irannishi  carta  to  !.'©v  York  in  the  Interests  of  his  hank#  rs« 
ImanisM  wan  ontiroly  a self-made  v/osaan.  As  on  orphan  child  of 
flvo  sh's  was  fcakon  onro  of  by  missionaries  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands# 

O bo  a teachor#  mid  liad  a little  school  v.hon  *r.  Imaniohi 
disc  ivorod  her.  ho  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  tho  aigllsh  lan- 
guage and  both  in  spooking  and  writing  had  a retro  and  graceful 
gift  of  expression*  She  was  not  at  all  a pretty  woman  but  I havo 
novor  known  one  who  had  more  charm  or  who  had  a greater  faculty 

for  winning  and  holding  the  friendship  of  both  non  find  women.  Ho 
who 

one /had  soon  her  ovor  lost  intorost  in  her.  ahe  was  most  helpful 
to  Idle  Japanoso  cause  in  the  Unitod  States  during  tho  ti;  to  of  the 
War  but  she  novor  struck  an  uncharitable  note  toward  the  Russians. 

As  she  had  spent  tho  plastic  years  of  hor  llfo  outside  of  Japan 
arid  was  accustomed  to  the  froo  open  life  of  .tnorioa#  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  her#  when  hor  husband  was  called  back  to  Japan#  to  adapt 
herself  to  tho  rigid  laws  governing  w manhood  in  hor  native  country j 
but  oh©  novor  complained  and  always  continued  to  bo  of  high  service, 
lion  she  died  in  192S  also  was  no  widely  esteemed  and  no  much  bo- 
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lowed  that  ?rnctleally  tls©  hole  Gtato  want  Into  mourning.  Hors 

was  a re  markable  life  fas?  the  Japanese  doe  ito  their  progress  In 

other  directions , still  hold  f udal  Ideas  of  wonanhood. 

As  I was  leaving  Japan  I was  urged  to  moke  a public  statement 

and  I spoko  substantially  as  follows!  There  is  much,  tnisunder- 

3 trending  about  my  position  In  regard  to  tiio  Japanese  nation  and 

I am  accused,  especially  among  your  people,  of  being  antl-Japjaneee . 
— 

Tills  is  not  true,  for  I have  no  fee ling/of  hostility  toward  tJie 
Japanese  people  and  wish  them  till  the  prosperity  in  tlio  world,  How- 
ever, it  Is  tx*uo  th  t 1 do  not  like  Imperialism  in  any  form,  and 


If  I lift vo  had  o ooas Ion,  at  some  time,  to  criticize  tlie  poHoy  of  , 
the  Japanese  Government  I do  not  fool  that  that  warrants  my  being 
called  anti-*  Japanese.  when  I felt  that  my  own  Government  booan©^ 


imperialistic,  as  It  did  under  tome  volt,  I criticized  it  also. 


and  from  time  to  time  I have  criticized  acts  of  the  British  Foreign 
..co,  -ss  I have  many  h friends  and  not  one  of 

them  would  think  of  calling  me  anti-British  on  that  account.  The 
result  of  the  present  ar  shows  that  Germany  wan  fundamentally 
wrong  in  lier  theories,  X nope  the  Jap-anos©  >oo  lo  willreallze 
tii  t fact  clearly  and  will  have  no  further  pert  In  German  politics 
or  practices  or  possessions,  for  they  are  all  painted'  with  poison. 

On  my  return  to  ho  Unitod  btntas  I took  a Japanese  boat  and 
found  etlllfurthor  ovldoncoa  of  the  Japanese  habit  of  takings  over, 
western  ideas,  I have  traveled  on  boats  all  my  life  but  I had  never 
realized  what  ought  to  have  bean  perfectly  clear  - tirnt  on  the  long- 
distance steamers  there  Is  always  a smoking  room  crowd  and  that 
around  It  certain  traditions  and  practices  have  grown  up  which  have 
boco;  10  orthodox,  ‘This  fact  was  revealed  to  oe  by  seeing  the  Japan- 
ese smoking  room  crowd  going  through  all  tlxi  stunts  which  aro  no 
natural  on  a tra.no-  tlantic  liner  that  no  one  considered  them 
abnomal.  ..’hey  smoked  thodr  cigars  religiously,  had  pools  on  the 
run,  played  pokor , and  most  carious  and  amusing  of  all  had  a group 
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which  protended  to  bo  tolling  fun  y storias.  On©  further  inter- 
esting little  Incident  vraa  tiio  practice  of  walking  up  and  down 
tho  dock.  If  there  Is  anything  that  Is  alien  to  the  Asiatic  it 
is  any  usoloso  walking,  but  the  u apnnoso  liatl  learned  that  xmer* 
part  of  son  life  on  a trons-  -tlnntio  liner  and  so  at  reg^dLar  hours 
they  would  pace  tho  dock. 

On  tho  steamer  was  a roal  How  Yorker  who  know  and  loved  Ills 
town  and  thouflit  there  was  no  other  plaoo  in  tho  world.  He  was  a 
vigorous,  joyous  parson  of  about  thirty  who,  before  tlio  an,  had 
developed  a business  of  nickol  slot-mohinee  with  an  elersont  of 
jaxabllng  whioh  were  loaned  out  to  saloons,  hut  Ms  business  was 
shut  off  by  tho  bar  and  in  easting  around  for  none  thing  else  lie 
femwpf  urn  olio  :.ist  who  know  how  to  xko  dyos^  arvfti  titusy  wont  Into 

/usii  ~ ilon  tho  dyo  bus lues f was  and  of  way  so.  .acme 

told  loin  there  was  a great  Market  for  dyes  in  India  - "wherever 

. ■ 7 Jn  mi  ■%<  rlww  far  . i jU  . Is  . Hutacwa  was  ■ twtfii3 

there  but  it  was  a long  way  frosi  iroadway  and  forty- second  treot. 
Ono  day  he  made  calculations  and  dlsoovored  that  if  lie  started 
for  hone  iruuodlntoly,  traveled  as  fast  as  possible  and  had  a reason- 
able mount  of  luck;,  he  could  arrive  on  roadway  lew  Year’s  vo. 

Thin  v/as  the  lent  year  before  prohibition  and  it  v/an  a sacred  duty 
for  him  to  anke  tho  utmost  effort  to  got  bad'. 

During  tho  Inst  weeks  of  tho  voyage  he  could  talk  and  think 
of  nothing  but  tho  possibility  of  reselling  How  York  for  the  celebra- 
tion mid  ho  used  to  say,  "You  know,  tills  will  bo  the  lent  Hew  Year 
4.ow  Ygrk  will  ever  have l" 

A ;/Q  were  to  sto  > five  or  six  liours  in  Victoria  before  -pro  § a »Hmm- 
to  ,j  «e  on  arriving  iHiWft  Si  lilroda  fast  launch  to  take  him 

to  onttlo  to  got  an  oarlior  trail  wteok  ho  could  net-  liavo  caught 
had  he  stayed  on  the  steamer*  I never  saw  him  again  or  know  whether 
he  reached  iiew  York  for  tho  "last  Hew  Yearl 

boon  after  I returned  to  K©w  York  tho  Japanese  delegation  to 
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tho  Peace  Conforonoo  arrived.  Baron  Making  kept  hie  word  and 
eane  to  boo  no  and  I Invitod  r.  loot  to  be  present  also,  Tho 
mooting  was  informl  ajsd  pleasant  enough  but  I imd  the  fooling 
that  we  did  not  got  anywhere  or  rmko  any  impression  on  nron 
Mdc  lno  arid  hie  oomiiiaslon  in  getting  them  to  inodlfy  their„_®s>* 

f*i**j**^-^  ' ~~ ' 

treble  prog rn  ird  Chine*  wa savory  jigpo  rlallotlc  and  I 

~ ev-u 

felt  that  it  was  a dangerous  progew^for  even  if  tho  Jaonoso 
got  all  they  were  after  tho  result  would  be  a groat  strain  on 
tho  pence  of  tho  r.r  ;»st*  I still  fool  that  it  wan  a groat 
mistake  on  tho  part  of  Japan.  She  had  a rare  opportunity  to  win 
tho  friendship  of  China*  which  was  tho  really  Important  tiling* 
by  supporting  the  Chinese  cause  at  Paris  Instead  of  which,  it-  a^~ 
•.ms  ole  rly  to  bo  .--oqj^  tihet  .-ho  ms  planning  to  ueo  ovory  oppor- 
tunity that  olio  had*  including  socrot  and  abominable  troatlos^. 

drop  out  of  tho  situation.  By  hor  actions 
there  she  entirely  convinood  tho  res-  of  the  world  that  she  was 
a dangerous  and  forbidding  power* 

r.  ilson  did  ovorythlnr.  he  poi  , Ibly  could  to  secure  stable 
conditions  in  the  Par  last  and  to  protect  tho  Chinese  against  the 


/ 


r.Pi *&#■"  waffl  one  of  the  iiardest  strug  les  he  had 


at  tho  Poaoo  Conference.  The  aotual  struggle  and  its  results 
to  bo  very  well  understood  in  tho  United  tatos  anil  inoroasod  tho 

r 

fooling  of  hostility  against  .tlaa  Japanese;  probably  noiy^  tljan  any 
•—  - . ■-  t1*"  ~ 0 ft  « 

other  on.-,  thiug  Hebron ht  about  tho  at  ltudo  of  kee44Mt% to , tho 

ki^u  < e>L 

treaty  for  was  universal  sympathy  f and  the  poelfciofy 

was  not  at  all  what  it  lisd  boon  v?hon  Japan  wont  to  war  with  Russia, 


\ 


luU\ 
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Peace  donfororioe 

Soon  after  the  meeting  with  Baron  Uaklno  X started  for 
' -■aria,  sailing  from  Halifax  on  tho 

_ £L  found  Prank  Hitchcock  on  board  tho  stormor^on  the  way  to 

the  Peace  Conference.)  Ho  and  I bad  worked  all  through  the  first 
Taft  amp*  ' .thorj,  mu cl  . & com©  to  friendly  tona®« 

Ac  wo  had  not  coon  each  othor  for  several  years  wo  spent  many 
hours  t alining  over  tho  various  political  men  and  political  pn>b~ 
Ions  of  tho  country. 

idmiratioaffor  Mr.  Alison  I told  tfu)  • 


oto  oornora  of  the  v/orld,  I had  found  non, 
simple  W|  who  Imd  understood  President  ilson's  vision  saying. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  the  simple,  steady  nan  of  tho 
world  to  aee  and  understand  President  Viiloonj  it’s  only  tho  in- 
to Hoc  tual  who  can’t  see  anything  so  obvious . Hew  York  le  just 
no??  beginning  to  see  ir.  llson  (on  hla  last  two  or  three  visits 
to  that  city  he  had  boon  welcomed  with  great  onthusiasn)  but 
Boston,  tho  intellectual  cantor  of  tho  country,  doesn't  yet  see 
hla  and  I doubt  If  it  over  will.  Of  course  CJharlos  Allot  and 
Richard  Olnoy,  tho  two  highest  figures  in  tho  northeast,  could  see 
Mr.  Wilson  but  tho  root  of  them  seen  to  be  hopeless.” 

At  this  r.  Hitchcock  amllcd  and  said,  'Hon' t you  know  chat's 
the  matter  with  the  northeast,  especially  Boston?" 

,;xJo,  X answered,  "I  don't.  .hat  have  you  in  mind? 
f!I  am  surprised,  ho  said,' that  anyone  who  studios  political 
conditions  as  much  as  you  do  hasn't  seen  it. ! 

''Please  let  mo  into  the  secret,  I said. 

"Of  course  it's  tho  anciont  jealousy  between  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  replied  r*  TLtcheock,  ’’and  the  Massachusetts  people 
two  old  orthodox  asr.aohusotto  people  - can't  tolerate  tho  thouf^ht 
of  having  another  Virginian  in  tho  hi to  House." 


The  stoa  .or  tom;  ns  into  .1ms  o , and  on  the  vm/^to^  axis  I 
8.  out  a night  lr.  . .oiulon  more  X v ar  tho  guest  of  ■ .erbort^  ?iahor. 
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<”><<*<,1  CoX-nW?  '-S^ ^ AAj  '^' ' 1 ^jf  /a/  . 

the  John  ; 1 lnloy  -of  ■ ^n^land.  Hi  a family  was 'away  US  no  v/oro  en- 


tirely alone  In  :iic  apartment.  hnny  things  had  token  plnoo  slnoo 
I had  last  soon  him  arid  we  sat  up  until  late  at  night  talking  the 
world  over. 

as  our  visit  was  drawing  to  a close  ho  sudd only  asked  ne, 
l)o  you  know  anything  about  this  nor  American  .cibnasador,  Davis, 

who  has  just  oorao-  here?51 

IV. 

o\/  Jr  >avls . 

'l  oll,  lie  said,  "toll  bm»  ai»  ut  hlmj  you  know  wo  are  all 
anxious  to  do  everything  to  give  the  American  Ambassador  a warm 
welcome  and  make  him  fool  at  home  among  us,  but  unhappily  wo  haven’t 
boon  able  to  loarn  anything  about  him.  Bo  one  neons  to  know  ir. 
-avis.  All  wo  oould  loam  was  that  ho  was  supposed  to  bo  a good 
lawyer  and  so  wo  put  it  up  to  the  Bar  and  Bald,  ’How  this  in  your 
affair.  You  nut  glvo  the  near  Ambassador  the  warmest  kind  of 
rocoptlon. ’ " 

ile  continued,  I don’t  recall  ovor  having  soon  so  flno  an 

lirlage  of  our  lawyers  * Their  very  best 
and  it  was  an  historical  rpUhopl Townrr  tho  on  of  tho  evening 
r.o.-ieono  illdly  in  aired  if^th©  now  abaooodor  - i Id  not  say  r.o  ©- 
tiling,  and  tills  entirely  unknown  man  aroso  and  without  any  prelimin- 
aries nado  tho  finest  speech  I Isavo  ovor  hoard  in  ray  life.  11 


, . .1,  ■ born  , h i Ho  r;  wo  h . ■ u-.out  1:  . 

All  ^fehoi/  inforKuitiojyyabout  Merlea  oonos 


-p. to  ondon  ftrrr^a  little 

group'  of  people  around  How  York,  particularly  the  n ilgrins,"  and 
whsit  they  don’t  knew  about  tho  United  states  Isn’t  knowable  in 
■upland.  I than  got  the  impression  that  it  wr  > for  same  iirltAb*' 

to  (Uncover  America;  Bryce  had  no  successor  and  since  his  time  the 
viholo  /or  period  had  boon,  livod  through  anti  there  had  boon  many 
changes.  I began  to  speculate  from  that  time  on  as  to  who  tho  new 
Bryce  would  be. 


In  London  I ran  across  hr.  A.  U,  Gardner  of  the 

A 


DM  vi*L» 


o had  net  a number  of  ti  ios  before  and  had  com  ion  friends  in  wady 
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Grogan  and.  Lor*.'  Bryce,  both  of  v.iion  wore  seriously  concerned  ns 
to  what  fcho  oaco  Conference  would  do  about  the  Balkans  vtfhloh  had 
boon  the  obvl  tor  since  tho  Treaty  of  ’70,  o thought 

In  the  same  tortus  about  the  Hear  last  and  had  tho  nalvo  idea  that 
one  of  the  first  things  to  occupy  the  Pence  Conference  would  be 
to  tuk.o  the  dynamite  oat  of  the  Bai:  nn}  nnfljpor,  xtho  n nrontly 
questioned  out*  optimism,  asked  me  to  send  him  word  from  Paris 
if  1 felt  Ivip-po. . rarytlilu! v/n«  being  overlooked  by  tho 
cor  res  •. -nr  ..-into. 

For  soiie  time  I saw  very  little  of  tho  /.nor loan  delegates 

but  followed  tho  general  drift  of  events  through  conversations 

with  Ray  i tnnnard  OftkspgwCxj  tv-iM  a*  (n-mw+J?  thyUt o fee  &**<£*<  f' 

6 1 V.  /(Uf 

Ono  of  tho  first  tilings  I began  to  inquire  about  was  regard- 

lag  tiie  nature  of  the  Balkan  settlement#  1 hmh b^^--l±i--ttiaiFo&ut 
o£~ . I had  boon  In  and  out  of  tho  alkane 
many  times  and  knov?  many  of  the  nan,  especially  the  oaor loans  and 
the  Britons  who  had  hod  long  expert enoe  there* 

Uliat  first  .1  - od  no  was  the  absence  of  men  of  this  kind 

in  a gathering  of  so  much  importance.  Further  research  made  it 
quito  clear  tiiat  tills  absence  was  not  entirely  accidental,  for 
later  I learned  not  only  that  men  and  women  of  tills  kind  iiad  not 
boon  invited  to  the  Conference,  but  that  if  affairs  happened  to  oarry 
idiom  across  Piurope,  they  wore  told  either  to  avoid  arie  or  to  pass 
straight  through. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  a out jind  dried  pr ogram 
regarding  which  no  interference  or  suggestions  would  bo  tolerated. 

The  whole  Conference  soeuod  to  bo  oou  dttod  to  a one  hundred  pa  rcont 
aoco  banco  of  Venlzelos1  program.  Tho  -kiUcan  com  ittoe  of  quarts 
at  tho  Hotel  Grillon,  tho  American  headquarters,  was  merely  going 
through  empty  motions#  /.morioan  missionaries  who  had  boon  living 
for  years  in  Macedonia,  tho  heart  of  the  problem,  could  not  got 
anywhere.  .ono  of  tho  recognised  British  nuthoritios  on  tlio  Balkans, 
for  I knov?  them  all,  either  consuls  or  correspondents,  were  allowed 
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any  hearings,  nor  wore  they  in  evldenoo. 

Ono  day  I happened  to  bo  in  tlse  com  ilt  too  room  of  the  Balkan 
division  at  ,.tim..Uotol  drlllon. 

Tho  committee  had  boon  working  hard  on  material  in  relation 
to  so  © oilcan  matter  that  tho  uaorioan  Com  dsoion  wanted,  when 
a messenger  appeared  at  tho  door  and  said  to  the  committee,  "Hover 

mind  about  that  material  on  til©  Balkan  matter  for  dolonel  iiouoo 

\ 

lias  decided  to  accept  th©  Vanisoloe  thesis. 

Venizolos  had  tho  whole  situation  thoroughly  In  hand..  Hot 
e word  could  bo  got  in  edgeways  to  the  dole gates  nor  In  tho  press 

of  -aria  or  London  which  the  Greeks  apparently  had  well  in  hand, 

V* * 

. iouyphier  who  knew  the  Balkan  folk  and  understood  th  ;ir 
problems  bettor  tb  anyone  olee,  who  had  given  sf*  tlio  host  years 
of  Ms  life  and  «T  .la  groat  power  and  sympathy  to  the  i,  lmcl  re- 
tired fron  Mg  long  service  v/ith  tho  T1M?>  and  was  living  quietly 
1"  1-'  country,  ho  the  Jo  • • oc  gathered  this  fine  ole  :ontlo- 
mn  assumed  that  of  course  the  first  thing  that  would  be  done  v/ould 
bo  to  establish  a tolerable  situation  in  tho  Balkans  will  oh  would 
give  tli©  fine  folk  there  a chance  to  live  peacefully,  lie  earn  to 
laris  to  give  tho  last  of  lais  cornices  and  tho  last  of  hie  strength 
to  tills  cause  and  was  quite  disheartened  to  find  that  tho  sort  of 
contribution  ho  had  to  make  was  not  In  tho  least  ./oleoma . This 
(lietlnguiElicd  old  gentleman  was  not  allowed  anywhere  near  the 
Hotel  Majestic,  tho  British  headquarters,  and  it  was  only  after 

a long  tlrae  and  a groat  deal  of  difficulty  that  I v/as  able  to  se- 
cure a formal  interview  for  him  with  dors  nisei  oner  V/hito  of  the 

• r.rarlc-n  delegation.  aierioa  was  roluotent  to  touch  Balkan 
natters  it  was  evident  that  the  Int  or v .tow  could  have  no  sub- 
stantial result. 

I sav/  Hr,  Bouohior  fro  uently  and  took  ns  much  care  of  him 
as  I could,  but  his  distress  was  vory  obvious.  Finally  I dooldod 
to  avail  mysolf  of  the  invitation  giver/  to  me  by  Hr.  Gardner. 

Bouohlor  and  I prepared  a 3tateiaant  on  tho  Balkan  situation 
and  sent  it  to  him  v/ith  a duplicate  to  <ord  Bryoo.  . s the  press 
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was  under  a contain  restriction  on  Oonferanos  affairs  Gardner 
©nt  to  talk  th©  matter  over  with  Lor  Bryce.  Tha  latter  felt 


that  ti  lo  matter  was  so  serious  that  ho  urged  ardner  to  >ubllsh 

A 

our  at  at  anient  and  Gnr^per  decided  to  put  it  in  thej) U'M& 


ac  an  editorial.  Ti  e Foreign  Office  Immediately  junked  on  him 
fclie  next  day  for  striking  suah  a note, 

b time  v.-ont  on  and  the  situation  did  not  Improve  wo  planned 
another  article,  but  ns  wo  had  no  furtlnr  resources  in  France  or 
.n.; .land  I cabled  to  My,  ..llery  : -odgwlek  to  ask  if  bo  would,  pub- 
lish it.  o replied  that  he  would  but  that  it  was  important  for 
t :o  article  to  co  io  at  once,  I therefore,  onhlod  the  whole  ai*tlclo 
which  Mr,  BoucMer  had  written  and  r*  odgwlok  published  it  in 


tlio  A'jll  . © waited  with  impatience  for  coplos  of  the  j ^ 

to  arrive  in  aria.  . Lome  fifty  numbers  wore  sent  ovor  but  they 
wore  pounced  upon  by  some  agency  as  soon  as  they  arrived  and  never 
had  any  circulation. 


very  .miserable,  continued  to  struggle  and  hope.  o was  hit  and 
seriously  injured  while  crossing  the  street  and  had  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  hospital,  I have  no  doubt  that  tills  shortened  Ms  fino 
life,  ho  died  afterward  in  the  Balkans  that  ho  loved  so  mush  and 
was  burled,  probably  in  the  spot  that  he  himself  would  have  chosen, 
noar  Rile  Monastery,  th©  spiritual  center  of  jmoocloMn . 

One  of  the  most  impressive  of  my  experiences  in  Paris  was 
taking  Mr,  Brnnting  to  see  President  Wllaon,  I had  not  hr,  Brantlng 
several  times  and  hod  real  conversations  vd.th  hi  i In  fcoekholia  In 
1017  both  on  the  way  to  Russia  and  when  I came  out.  I was  impressed 
with  his  deep  longing  to  servo  humanity,  and  also  with  the  wisdom 
with  which  he  was  faolng  the  great  problems  of  Ills  time.  .o  was 
woll-infornod  about  the  progress  of  the  revolution  in  Russia  and 
understood  the  disastrous  results  of  the  processes  in  action.  Al- 
though nominally  much  farther  to  the  left  ho  was  lcoonly  In  sympathy 
with  what  Wilson  was  trying  to  accomplish  and  was  greatly  interested 
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in  anything  ho  could  loam  about  him. 

an  ho  ©an©  to  La  in  t.:  3 19  Mr*  Granting  was 

token  core  of  at  the  quaint a ot  of  all  hostelrlee  in  arls  - tint 
of  the  fooialiats  - fcho  houcio  of  Madame  Fienard  d* Orient,  on©  of 
fcho  ..tost  inter on ting  salons  in  the  v/orld.  H©  had  a great  longing 
to  see  resident  llson  ho  foil  that  fund  orient  ally  they  wore 


ontlroly  In  accord  s:snd  .wanted  to  asruro  himself  of  fcho  fact  so  as 


to  bo  in  a position  to  explain,  interpret  and  defend  anything  that 
resident  llson  should  do* 

It  was  extremely  diffioult  to  see  r«  llson  at  that  tine. 

'-'•o  \?iso  regulations  wliioh  .•«  Grayson  oouM  arrange  fox*  protect- 
ing Ills  health  and  ills  strength  at  ashlngton  were  entirely  annulled 
by  fcho  conditions  of  living  in  arls.  1th  tho  world  Impatient  for 
pea oo  it  was  impossible  to  measure  Ms  strength,  drop  by  drop,  as 
could  bo  done  In  v/ashlngton*  hr,  Grayson  had  to  manage  as  boat  ho 

daily  cut  off.  Peel!  , 

or  r*  Brndiog  to 

r.  llson  F ohn.  o n strong  appeal  to  Dr,  Grayson  and  fcho  r-ot 
was  nr.nmgod* 

It  was  entiroly  satisfactory  to  so©  those  two  :n©n,  represent- 
ing the.  very  boot  of  tholr  timo,  mooting  in  the  frankest  and  most 
natural  way.  they  understood  each  otlior  instantly  and  had  an  hour’s 
conversation  of  tho  most  natural  sort  ns  though  they  had.  boon  friends 
of  a life tine,  although  fro aidant  llson  had  boon  96  reluctant  to 

000  anyone,  I liavo  novor  known  him  to  bo  In  a happier  or  more  ex- 
pansive mood  than  when  he  got  in  touch  with  ..ranting.  Granting 
possibly  understood  batter  than  Wilson  fcho  fearful  difficulties 
against  which  the  .'resident  was  struggling  at  the  rones  Conference 
for  as  .-©  1 ft  the  house  together  he  was  in  tears. 

I wont  a number  of  tiias  to  th©  house  of  M 


leading  llfjafcgit  tisose  gatherings  and  thoro  wore  frequent  visitors 


'.rhoro  on©  would  bo  cure  to  find  an  interesting 
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£vo.i  us  rjln  - ion  of  the  typo  of  Keronski.  Madsmo  . .onard  d'briont’o 
hospitality  was  most  generous  In  ovary  sons©. 

One  day  President  I Iron  said  to  no , WI  wish  you  would  toll  mo 
again  tho  story  of  that  friend  of  yours  who  went  out  to  the  v/oll  to 
:ot  some  water.  , . . 

/ — -y\  ofljai  well  o.  ht  to  got  some 

water  mid  looking  into  the  well  ho  saw  tho  moon* 

' Groat  havens,”  ho  said,  the  noon  has  fallen  Into  tho  well; 

I must  got  hoi*  out;  I aunt  got  i»r  out*'* 

Ho  hunted  around  until  ho  found  a long  stick  v/hioh  ho  put  down 
into  tho  wntor  undornoath  tho  noon;  he  jJulled  away  and  pulled  away 
until  tho  stick  clipped  and  ho  foil  on  Ms  book.  hooking  up  he  saw 
the  noon  back  in  the  sky. 

oil,"  ho  said,  "that's  a good  Job  done." 

And  It  was. 

The  President  said,  "I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  that  story  again - 
fer  I had  rather  forgotten  it  - because  that  is  vrhnt  wo  have  boon 

- 

"Yos,"  I said,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  appropriate  to  tho 
tilings  you  hove  boon  doing  iioro  but  I think  there  is  another  Ilnsr 
/:d&3fc»  k ©djotf story  to  as  appropriate . : 

11 ' Pat  story  is  that?”  asked  tho  resident. 

One  l:*i'lday  hi  tho  noequo,  whon  tlx)  congregation  was  nsoomblod 
.eA  ' Kx 

md  asr  iflfll n jTrfrj-r^Tr" n in  the  pulpit,  no  askod,  'Grot. -or  usaulnen, 

do  you  lenow  anything  regarding  tho  subjoct  I am  going  to  spook  to 
you  about  today?1 

"'Oh  no,1  they  said,  ’wo  don't  know  anything  about  It,  nothing 


at  all,1 

1 ell,  hov.  in  the  world  can  X develop  a subject  about  which 
you  know  nothing? 1 and  ho  descended  t • a wont  awe  . 

"Tho  next  Friday  lie  again  appeared  at  tho  nosquo  and  when  the 
congregation  crowded  around  ho  again  askod,  ’Brother  Muosulmen,  do 
you  know  anything  regarding  tho  subject  I am  going  to  spook  to  you 
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about  today? * 

’Oh  yea,’  they  said,  ’ wo  know  about  it.’ 

15 * oil,'  ho  said,  'If  you  know  about  it  there  isn't  any  un© 
in  my  talking  to  you  about  it,  and  tie  doaoondod  tho  pulpit  mid.  mat 
away* 

"On  the  third  Friday,  when  loo  was  again  In  the  pulpit  and 
fch©  convocation  crowded  around  him  ho  asked,  'Brother  Lussul:  son, 
do  you  know  anything  regarding  tho  subject  I am  going  to  spoak 
to  you  about  today?* 

©11,'  they  said,  'some  of  us  know  about  it,  and  others 

do  not.' 

!'0h  wall,  those  of  you  who  know  about  it  can  toll  tho  rest 

of  you  who  do  not,'  and  ho  descended  tho  pulpit  end  went  away, 

-#*C 

’who  fourth  : 'Iday  acr  felt  once  ..  ra  to  tix> 

Bosque,  onoo  :ioro  mounted  tho  pulpit,  and  when  the  congregation 
had  asror.  ibled  there  asked  the  question,  ’Brother  Kussulrion,  do 
you  know  anything  of  tiao  subject  I an  going  to  spook  to  you  about 
today?  * 

sj Iraoy  . . ftor  a 

Jtji.  »»  Oft.  * ■v  f \,X<- 

certain  length  of  fcino  Un rr  dili-hlu — —4^  -</"/  , ' ’hare  doesn't 
soon  to  bo  anyono  hero  today,'  so  ho  descended  f ro  t tho  pulpit 
and  wont  away, 

The  . resident  cold,  '‘Toe,  we  h vo  been  doing  a good  deni  of 
that  sort  of  thing  hero  too. 

taring  the  spring  of  1910  r.  owarO  Bliss  of  tlrut  a.  a rod 

In  . oris  to  ijt4xg  nn  appeal  for  tho  -.oople^ho  and  Ills  father  had 

served  for  so  many  years.  He  was  ono  of  tho  most  Ins;  irlng  of 

American  oduoators  and  had. a wonderful  luidorctrnding  of  end  sym- 

Ay?*v 

;.<rthy  for  i oo  lo  of  th*j^n:.t, 

ft  or  growing  up  in  • t nod  le  timing  tho  languages  find 

cost  one  of  tho  people  of  Eyria  Howard  Bliss,  the  son,  cans  to 
hierica  for  Ills  education  at  Anherot.  He  proached  for  a while  In 
ono  of  tho  eastern  ohurchon,  and  then  wont  bnok  to  Syria  whore  fas 
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twenty-five  yonf  s he  himself  had  a wonderful  and  inspiring 
career,  'The  people  of  Syria  were  happy  to  have  had  two  men  of 
that  quality  lc  »k  aftcsr  their  educational  interests* 

Howard  Bliss  was  even  then  mortally  striclcon.  lie  folt  that 
ho  would  not  live  long  and  ho  was  anxious  to  do  something  for 
all  these  people  lie  knew  and  lov  . j*e  went  to  soo 

.resident  ilson,  and  urged  rooident — .dUaot^to  appoint  a com- 
mission  to  go  t<  alostlno,  ajfi l hofera  Mwli*  fwttrt?aa 


r - 1 , ..Luadj-to  find  out  the  people  really  wonted , and  what 


they  re.  ro:  v*o  . 


i.any  liifjh  i rincij  .lor.  had  boon  proclaimed  during  and  after 
the  fljbr.  One  principle  IM^smnA  to  bo  ospoolally  solid  was 


tint  people  oo:aii;rj  under  a mandatory  pow< 
free  right  to  express  their  preferences . 


should  hnvo  full  and 
resident*  Hr,  i : 


— " -o—"-  --- r~3  . • ,A XXBVMi  »-^ 

?!jd  i'S  CL>~*~A  a-  p ev  dm’ 

^ Md-4>ril  j d I"  tfatv^  aueh  a com  -j  s s loi^^o 


composed  of  Jg 
-A 

members 


sod  of  too  American,  too^lirltish,  too  Bronch  mMhHW  Italian 

|/,,^|  ; 't-U-f  ‘M'frt  •*  a-.  »/  ftt<  sill^Wt46Jt 

y-all  agreed  jut,  na  it  lfter.vardc  tiumofi  out,  \.lth 

unequal  degrees  of  sincerity 

She  President  asked,  hr.  King,  and  me  "to  serve  as '"'the  Aaorican 

A 

me. 'hers  and  to  wait  for  the  other  members  to  be  appointed.  Time 
t on  and  no  move  was  made  in  that  direction.  The  Pronoh  wex*e 
especially  nervous  nfc  the  idea  of  a commission  going  to  the  Hear 
Hast*  They  had  their  secret  treaties  for  chopping  these  countries 
u;  in  their  c n .truy. 

■■  resident  dllaon  finally  folt  disc  our  egad.  He  said,  ‘Tlsero 
isn't  any  usej  this  tiling  isn't  going  to  go.  You  ad  dr.  dine; 
c n return  ho  .0. 


. iss^mude  another1  strong  appeal|ia  was  fearfully  dls- 
ap ..■olnto^^'Pinally  a ahstrp  demand/from  llonby  in  Cairo*  that 
tho  com  .in cion  'be  appointed  and  got  to  :ork.  ord  hod  gone  all 
through  tho  Bast  that  such  a commission  was  oontaiaplatod  and  tho 
people  demanded  that  it  should  oono  along.  The  British  then  begoi 
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to  show  more  lntorost  and  appointed  two  excellent  corviis  sionor  o , 

Dr*  Hogarth  of  Oxford  and  onry  hae:  ahon.  -*ire«M«Bfe-~kilaon 

reenabled  wrnMl  .Dr*  King  and  I M^wv  mootings  with  the 

British  coa  icst-ionere  cane  to  the  conclusion  that  v/o  could  , , 

: with  the..-*  o v.v.ltod  for  tlx;  .’ran  ;h  aid  tlio  It  all  ht^but  they 

kopt  dola  ying  in  the  hope  of  got  ting  natters  settled  In  tholr 

own  way  before  on  expression  of  opinion  could  con o out  of  the  *U*\ 

Bast*  Finally  President  ilnon  realize!  there  was  no  hopo 

f ‘ /*'  - ' ^ , ,''v  ' ^ Sr 

■A  -rn  *Vi»y  »«*nTr1  -r>^  o m otK  ilCOil  f 03t 

AA-+-  < O Co  tvi/jly 

fcimt  it  would  t^ot  be  wise  for  .just  the  fflrllrf  ffh  mill  tlftif  *— 

— —— — th __ __ — — - — — • 

te  gpfrf ag^the  muqu  was  potting  1 fee  a time  was  important  he  N 

— 

asked  JDr*  nine  and  me  to  go  dovm  into  tint  part  of  the  world^to 

see  what  was  going  on^.  and  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the  people* 

.Tlncabor  of  aineS” supy-osod  to  bo  experts  on  various  regions  of 

r Sast  were  appointed  and  we  soon  got  under  way* 

I proeodod  tho  ooi.i  iiasion  in  oi*der  to  attend  tho  comnanoenent 

exorcises  at  Oonctantinoplo  College*  On  the  way  I wanted  to  h 

a glimpse  of  Bulgaria  and  so  took  the  train  to  Bucharest.  In  the 

few  hours  I was  1 a Czech  soldier  who  had 

CC.-rr>-.»  4«uLn  <**~ 

just  ooiuo  frets  ffironetolrtw^  and  ^told  of  the  way  lit  which  the 
i olshoviki  In  ..aslovodsk  hud  killed  two  old  iuasii  a generals* 
hut  ski  and  itaitriev.  fhoy  were  taken  to  a public  square  where 
al3jtho  pooplo  could  dog  tiiom,  their  hands  and  foot  were  chopped 
off  and  they  were  left  tab  17  , fch* 

£/<  Z*JU  *.  v®fl>  (e/1  ^ 

fhe  • norioan  Minis t er  * took  uo  down  to  the  in  a motor 

t snail  boat  convoyed  see  from  Skobelev  to  Rustohuk*  In 
the  struct c there  X ran  across  a littlG  group  of  beautiful  black- 
eyed  chili  ron  on  tin*  way  to  coho  1*  I walked  along  with  then  and 
found  a delightful  littlo  place  for  serious  study  with  about 
fifty  •-  - * Phe  language  was  not  furkish  or  Bulgarian,  but 


to  f&t 


tiv/pf’iiX. 


As  X was  tho  first  visitor . since  ‘tiro  . . 

r 


Spanish 

a warn  welcome*  xiioy  wanted  of  course  to  know  all  about  the 
Jewish  world*  y * i C*  ,{  >■  * < 0<  v/ , , "to  ^ e 


h • !-r( 


(J 

£je~ 


J 
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I soon  locoedod  to  >ofia  v/horo  1 found  c number  of  -time 


friends  and  where  I had  a ;ood  visit  with  th®  fine  young^  see* 
vladlalr  'i’aangff-had  boon  on  the  lookout  for  o and  had  every- 
thing well  arranged.  Mr*  ahipkoff  gav  . t v/hioh  I 

found  nan y friends,  new  and  old.  asked  If  there  woe  anything 

that  I would  particularly  like  to  hrvo.  I said  that  nor©  than 
■^wSbfellke  to  hear  some  of  tho  oldest  Bulgarian 
church  music.  Tliey  said  timt  tiioro  was  a military  organisation 
which  had  studied  that  music  especially  MM  Jlwjr  would  be  glad 
to  sing  for  me.  Hi©  beautiful  now  cathedral  had  not  boon  for- 
mally opened  as  tho  Bulgarians  had  declared  that  the  ceremonies 
would  bo  postponed  uni  was  establish  m . o/ovar,  It 

vrno  arranged  that  tho  choir  would  a lag  for  r.©  there  aorao  of  the 

oldest  Slavonic  songs,  dan;/'  pooplo  come  in  the  late  afternoon  ajjd 

— - ■ “ ~~ ' ’ — * 

It  was  a beautiful  inspiring  oxporionoo. 

I asked  tho  Bulgarians  If  there  was  anything  I could  do  for 
than  at  Constantinople  and  I was  told  that  there  was  a dangerous 
situation  developing,  drench  soldiers  were  hidrawn  from 

Bulgaria  and  Brooks  wore  being  put  in  their  place  and  this  caused 
a fooling  of  groat  hostility.  It  would  bo  impossible  to  avoid 
dangerous  incidents  they  thought  and  I was  asked  to  so©  if  that 
practice  could  not  bo  stopped. 

On  arriving  at.  Const  ant  inople  I wont  over  tills  matter  with 
Admiral  Bristol*  He  Immediately  nude  en  appointment  to  see  the 
French  General  in  charge  In  order  to  go  over  the  matter  with  hli. 
I’he  French.  General  roceivod  tiio  dmiral  sad  mo  oourtoously  fund 
wo  went  ims ©dlatoly  into  tho  matter  of  tho  Bulgarian  prisoners, 
tho  conversation  being  translated  by  the  General's  . ng llah-ape ok* 
ing  secretary.  After  I had  told  my  story  he  asked  how  long  I hd 
boon  in  Bulgaria  end  I told  him  two  days,  ho  tr  died  toad  remarked 
'on  tho  aide  j to  Mr  secretary^ at  ..  © /.Means  iu-u  a good  deal  of 
nervo;  that  I had  spent  two  days  In  Bulgaria  and  thought  I could 

Ivc  ill  : advice  as  to  haw  to  rtn  o .Mr.  affairs.  . thonux ".plained 

‘jcr\ 

with  mom  heet  thet  I had  boon  In  and  out  of  tho  Balkans  e good 


itiay  yearn  raid  perhaps  know  my  way  awand  ap.  wo  11  at?  most  of 
his  offloinlr.  o r rattan?  stunned  that  I had  understood  the 
remark  to  Ms  secretary,  felt  humiliated  before  the  dalral  bo- 
oauso  of  it  and  ohnuged  Ms  tone,  offering  to  tala©  the  patter 
up  at  onoo , 1 bo lie vo  that  the  errand  was  successful  and  that 

the  Fronoii  sol',  lorn  continued  Is.  o.:..nrgo.  '■’<  On  being  invited  to 
spool;  at  the  oonvuanoaaont  exorcises  at  Constantinople  College 
I told  tho  etudoirts  of  the  contrast  bo  two  on  tho  .jaerioan  method 
of  government  and  the  bolshevik  and  tried  to  appraise  the  re- 
sults of  the  two  prooecroo.  ' — 

r^Tt  was  at  these  exercises  that  I first  not  lialldt  bdib  with 
whose  story  i hud  long  boon  familiar. 

■hen  the  root  of  tho  party,  coming  by  a more  direct  route, 
reached  Constantinople  wo  began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
voyage  ybo  * alostlne  raid  in  a few  days  wo  war©  under  way  in  on 
>ri©  ■ broyer  ; is  ..  in  thi  hi  i#KM?  t ; nyrrn.  / 

As  the  problem  of  Syria  and  ihle^p^ine  was  largely  a ho  alma 
' " — — - 

'hho;;,  ’-l;-hb;/’  porcuM;  ' - ^ ' * _ ; - . 

important  to  find  out  what  tho  to  v ok  w ' the  war  perio  . 

A ^ toJL  JZJu  t 

1 therefore  invited  a Moslem  friend  from  Cairo. to  moot  ns  in 


Jerusalem,  ho  always  tallied  to  me  an  though  I were  a Moslem  and 
put  :ao  in  intimate  touch  with  everything  that  want  on  in  the 
. onion  world. 

Ho  immediately  gave  me  a little  sketch  of  the  Moslem  world 
a.u  aai  , I .'ill  toll  you  before  you  st-  rt  4k  11... it  you  cm.  go 
through  tho  viiolo  longth  and  breadth  of  Syria  and  P alestine,  and 
you^won* 1 find  one  single  Moslem  who  will  tolerate  the  idea  of  a 
Proaoh  luneb  t . 


That  v/c  found  afterwards  to  be  perfectly  true, 
heart  wo  had  finis  ©d  oui* 1  discussion  about  byria  and  Palestine 

I asked,  * hat  is  going  on  In  Sgypt?' 

©11,  he  said,  : the  position  in  bgypt  is  not  very  difficult. 
Our  pooplo  ar©  dot  ©mined  on  certain  things,  however , and  tliey  aro 


mi 


y 


j 


•ping  to  insist  on  those  things,  but  they  are  not  unreasonable; 
if  England  declares  protty  promptly  that  from  now  on  she  tx 
Will  devoto  a larger  part  of  her  revenue  to  purposes  of  education, 
and  willgivo  our  young  man  larger  opportunities  in  the  civil 
service,  the  fooling  about  England  will  quiet  right  down*  how- 
ever, that  is  the  position  now#  litre o months  from  now  it  won’t 
be  posrlble  to  nake  suoh  a settle  ont#  ft or  throe  months  X 

la'V'O.nlt  - JV.  IPoa  ‘Pint  1 VU. ' DC'-’-  . 

Urf  A jUjtdL*  A 

■hen  Pri  a,  w -v-doroto  •«!  right 

away  llenby’s  al  si,  here  was  a marvelous  aov-  sr.  nt  all  throu^t 
nlontine  and  vyrla,  intense  interoat.  Ihat  part  of  the  world 
opened  up  its  mind  and  heart  as  It  has  mover  done  before  and 
will  never  do  again.  X know  the  last  very  wt&X  (I  hod  gone 
there  in  1909  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  spending  a whole 
yonr  in  the  hosier*  world  and  seeing  no  one  but  Moslems)  and 
those  eastern  people  do  not  open  up  their  minds  and  hearts 
easily* 

However,  they  were  iapresrod  by  various  messages  vfhich  had 
boon  sent  out  during  the  b'ar,  the  declaration  of  the  Hies  when 
the  armistice  was  declared,  sad  especially  they  believed  in  the 
rsoricans, 

o found  out  that  thoro  v«»ro  several  things  which  had  given 
thou  ti  is  groat_s;r  xpatip  for  aiorlca.  '.lie re  was  in  the 

first  place  that  wonderful  educational  institution  at  Beirut 
which  for  fifty  years  had  boon  sending  out  thoroughly  trained, 
fine  men  - '.onions,  i uronitos,  . ruses,  Jhrlstlans  - all  kinds 

. of  people*  - " 5 /?  , / 

__ — 

<^JEJun  thero  were  the  Syrians  who  -ea»e  to  Emorioa  froa  that 

A 

semi- arid  country  and  struggle  along  for  years  and  years*  The 
syrinns^iroro  different  from  no:  *e  of  the  people  v?ho  oome  lioro* 

lr  tremendous  loyalty  and  apnroeiationJ  They  did  not  got 

,r||| <||| 

inch  out  of  .buorlca  j they  did  not  ask  a great  deal  of  America; 
thoy  did  not  try  to  run  our  i>olitios  or  anything  else.  But  thoy 

OpAvTf  Q 

•wore  intensely  loyal.  nd  thoy  hod  always  sent  ewe  word  back. 


« 

I 
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or  carried  it  book  themjolvos,  which  tod.  made  the  people  of 

(#I>M  % 

j:cl 0 "s'.  lor  J V : ■ /S  1 ../■  . 

Than,  curiously,  the  story  of  the  Philippines  had  rone 
up  end  down  there.  'very.  hero  our  mission  went  we  got  that  noto. 
a the  Bedouin  of  the  docort  sold,  .i.sorica  to  cone 

and  do  for  un  what  she  lies  boon  doing  for  the  Filipinos  • *’ 

I woo  int ores ted  In  that  note,  and  tried  to  find  out  tow  it 
tod.  bo  go  io  so  widespread.  it  turned  out  that  there  wore  twenty 
J . rians  w bo  were  graduates  of  the  Amrlcon  oollogo  at  Beirut  who 
had  gone  to  the  "Mllppinos  and  had  contributed  sene  valuable 
r)  * i I net  iapagtoat 

members  of  tto  group,  had  a groat  deal  to  do  with  tto  settlement 
f aw  meet  difficult  problems,  the  settlement  with  the 
ffu  p if  ' fiiix jg>;  * 

The  zip  '-lean  action  of  tto  Int  rnstJonsl  Oartisoion  on 
Mind:*  tec  in  Turkey  at  nr  tod.  its  vsork  at  Beersh  h>  on  tto  sixth  of 
Juno,  1019.  In  two  months  it  had  ro ached  Aleppo  after  visiting 
over  thirty  cities,  interviewing  over  two  thousand  delegations 
from  wore  than  throe  hundred  villages  >uad  receiving  over  three 
the  id  ye  tit  ions  on  route.  Hot  in  any  .'nor  lean  state  oould 
things  have  boon  mere  orderly,  clear  or  definite.  The  groups 
were  always  on  hand,  know  what  they  wanted#  and  know  how  to 

l various  races,  religion?:,  professions, 
social  nnd  economic  classes  wore  represented.  One  body  of  Bedouin 
rod©  steadily  for  thirty  hours  to  reach  tto  appointed  place  at 
the  r pointed  tour.  The  trust  in  the  merlcnn  delegation  was 
most  touching. 

One  of  tto  distressing  things  that  our  mission  ran  across 
in  Damascus  was  the  situation  of  the  old  hand-workers.  All 

i-  V<  h \ To 

kind'  of  people  v.<aro  anfcin  to  sec  us  me!  toll  their  story  and 
A i hmcVviorkaro  asked  if  we  < *t  see  them.. 

I myself  was  a hand-worker  as  a young  man  and  thero  isn't  anyone 
in  tto  vi© rid  I would  rather  tall:  to  than  a hand-worker.  I said 
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I would,  like  vary  much  to  aoo  them.  rob  ably  twenty  of  them 

ap  oarocl  before  us.  I told  thorn  about  the  nmnscuo  I had  ooen 
forty  years  before  j how  much  I had  onjoyod  tho  old  Damascus;  how 
auch  beauty  there  was  in  tho  old  Damascus , with  its  beautiful 
hand  work  and  arts  that  wore  thousands  of  years  old;  but  all 

that  was  changed*  , s X looked  up  and  down  tho  bazaor  I didn’t 

*<? i e-f,  iu.<  * 

coo  a thfarti  not  anything*  a steam  roller  was  running  up  and 
down;  a eorxnigatod  cheat  iron  roof  was  being  put  over  tho  bazaar. 
These  old  gentlemen  woro  In  toarc. 

I asked,  "Whore  ore  your  auccoBcora'i" 
o haven’t  any  succosnorn,'1 

It  war,  an  historical  picture  with  all  these  craftsmen  aar.on- 
bled.  When  they  go,  they  are  gone  fo rover. 

One  day  whilo  In  Lanaaeus  I v/ae  alono  In  tho  garden  at  tho 
pclaco  with  king  Folsal,  the  rest  of  tho  Commission  having  gone 
off  to  tho  count  1*7 . 

I said  to  him,  "Thoro  must  bo  some  outstanding  Moslem  In  Dam- 
ascus whom  you  trust,  vhoso  Judgment  and  opinion  you  trust. 

lie  mentioned  a certain  sheikh  and  I said,  "I  v/ould.  like  vory 
much  to  coo  that  sheikh,  I haven* t much  time;  can’t  you  arrange 
a conform  ce  for  me  today*" 

‘Yes,  ho  said,  "I  con  arrange  that,  I always  go  to  him  when 
I got  Into  difficulty.  wilibe  glad  to  call  him, 

A little  vixllo  lator  trio  aids  cane  bad:  and  sold  the  sheikh 
would,  aoo  os  'if;.atL  afternoon  at  tloroo  o’oloci  . 

a I said  to  hln,  *1  wont  you  to  talk  to  no  os  though  I were  a 
Moslem.  I must  report  to  the  Commission  on  Mob  Ion  problems  and 
I went  to  do  nil  I can,  but  I wont  to  know  what  it  Is  tho  Moslem 
world  lost  desires,  and  what  It  most  fours. 

Tho  old  sheikh  was  most  cordial  and  wo  sottlod  rl$it  down  to 
business.  o went  over  tho  Moslem  problems  In  a wonderful  way  find 


then  tho  special  problems  of  hyria  and  alostino. 

hen  our  conversation  mm  almost  over  he  said,  "All  of  us 
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real! 70  that  wo  outfit  to  do  something  mnro  for  our  women  tlian 
wo  or©  doing.  o have  roallsod  that  for  a long  time,  bid;  < uring 
th©  last  generation  a few  of  our  woman  have  gotten  free,  they  have 
gono  :ioro  or  loss  to  this  wostorn  life,  tlioy  have  boon  undor 
French  Influences,  they  have  loomed  the  French  language,  road 
French  literature,  adopted  French  ways  of  looking  at  things,  and 
that  1b  imposrdble  in  tlio  oslom  -or Id,  How  wo  oil  know  that  the 
agio-  axon  influence  lc  hotter.  hothor  It  is  British  or  Amer- 
ican, if  vro  could  bo  suro  tliat  In  offering  tho  largor  o p port uni - 
tier.  to  our  women  that  they  would  follow  Anglo-Saxon  influences 
wo  touIl  bo  vory  happy  to  give  thorn  all  tlio  liborty  in  the  world,'' 
Aftor  wo  had  finished  tlio  Syrian  Journey  v/o  wont  up  to 

Constantinople}  t ;■  prow  re  our  report  and  to  boo  various  delega- 

rrU/Ct^Pj^ 

tions  fror  Romany . 


?hqps  the  moe t significant  ipasxri  we  saw  was  a little  g* roup 


which  afterwords  boor. no  tlio  nuclous  of  the  Angora  government. 

The  no  boro  tense  arod  before  our  cor, rife  too  and  said,  o are 
awfully  tired  of  war?  wo  have  had  years  and  years  of  it:  the 

Italian  war ; tlio  two  Balkan  wars,  and  the  Croat  War  and  we  ore 
very#  very  tired;  wo  only  want  pence.  If  America  will  toko  n an— 
date,  not  fox*  Ayr  la  or  ; nloatln,o  not  for  Armenia,  tout  for  tho 
whole  Turkish  itenplro,  wo  Turks  won’t  nmo  a single  condition.  o 
will  throw  av/ay  our  arras  and  too  glad  to  go  toads  to  work;  tls©  coun- 
try won’t  require  much  poll c In  > very  fevr  soldiers;  ovaryono  will 
bo  so  happy  to  como  under  the  wing  of  America./ 

They  were  very  mellow;  you  could  have  done  anything  v.lth 
them;  sad  tlio  fooling  nllthrough  the  Horn*  Last  was  one  of  groat 
doslro,  o spool  oily  on  tho  port  of  tlio  -oslora  folk,  to  booono  ro— 
conoilod  to  the  v/ostern  world . 

hat  the  people  of  the  Last  wanted,  vtoat  tlioy  reasonably  ex- 
pected and  what  tiny  foared,  wero  all  brought  out.  ..cow ate  ac- 
counts of  tho  Interviews  were  kept , they  wore  all  oarofully  di- 
gested and  catalogued,  rocorinondotions  were  made  which,  It  was 


dele  gob ion 
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belloved,  would  load  to  quick  anti  ]©  raanont  poaoo  and  prosperity 
thoro.  ‘in  any  evont , tlm  convictions  of  the  people  r/oro  clear 
and  thoy  were  entitled  to  a chance  to  nnko  the  political  oxporinont. 
If  they  failed,  tho  responsibility  was  thoirs  and  whatovor  failure 
thoro  vrao  would  be  tholr  own  and  tho  western  world  could  not  bo 
tihargod  with  it. 

however  that  v/ns  not  tho  course  decided  upon.  hilo  tho 
/nor loan  no-hors  of  tho  hondato  Coiac  dsaion  woro  doing  tholr  utmost 
to  bring  out  a froo  end  full  expression  of  Syrian  hopes  and  fours, 
everything  was  being  done  at  _arle  to  nullify jtholr  work.  3y  the 
time  the  report  was  prepared,  carefully  studied  and  epprovod  by  tin 
foremost  authorities  on  Jastorn  affairs,  thoiflountrios  involved 
J had  already  boon  sold  to  the  highest  bldd or^| Unhappily  it  has  al- 


ways boon  difficult  to  got  at  the  - truth  in  that  part  of  tho  world. 


It 


The  anecdote  is  probably  nor/  largely  forgotten  in  what  is  nom- 
inally called  the  Jhrlstian  world,  but  onoo  upon  a tino  a uropoan 
official  in  ialostlxio  asked,  hat  is  tho  TrTjj2i2i- 
UpeR~3»Heti^^  to  the.  contwe.: 

■^I^O  'not--ye^-recevor&d  freBt-  the  -reaults  of  his  unforteunate'  -dieeigion, 
It  is  an  unhappy  thing  that  officials  are  so  much  hypnotized  by 
procodont,  for  European  officials  apparently  havo  not  made  much 
progres!.-  since  ' ontlus  .'Hate’s  tl  ;o,  This  .my  to  some  extent 

oxpln lrjthelr  profound  antipathy-  to  having  the  truth  get  out  thoro, 

/mw< 


n 


.n 

Cl 

\ 

I 


I rail  across  another  vary  interesting  nan,  whose  sefcy*  \ 

M C-  flt  <.  ’■.£  js\ 


tas 


significant. 

was  in  Asia  Minor  and  as  told  that  he  v/ould  receive  no,  I was 


bo:.  1 . o.  :*cl  that  the  loilf ^"tV%  a: ansui 

A n 


delighted  at  tie  di  - nco  of  seeing  lain, 

/,  f . 

bout  sixty  or  seventy  years  boforo,  an  . riTtr,  a distinguished 


$ 

> 

l 

\ 

V3 


^Mr shell  di,  was  very  .arch  In.  res row  .1th  tlio  poverty  and  ignorance  of  ^ 
ills  oo-roli;  ;Xonists  in  the  eastern  ;.«hara,  and  lie  doc  Mod  to  ivo  hi*^ 
lifo  to  all  Ms  people.  Ho  founded  a little  sohool  at  a place  oall< 
Jurnbub,  v/Mch  Ir  perhaps  ton  days  by  caravan  couth  of  the  Modi- 

v a/  !ti\  Idling  tfim  A ,1  . £ 


jallod 

l-  / 


\ ^ llA\  , Wa4>n  #«V/t sUct~wi<>  ^ 

a AktJit  <L  0u\Ly  <b>>  * /tj&t  i(t{' 4,4  i-1-dt 
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torrnnoan  and  p erhap a ten  days  by  caravan  west  of  Cairo  in  t, 
eastern  end  of  the  Sahara,  a iiorfoctly  barren  inhospitable 

The  students  around  the  sheikh  wore  not  only  taught  hie  doc- 
trinos  - aufitoro  forn  of  olia  rae danism  - but  they 

<K 

were  taught  how  to  make  tholi^ living  under  desert  conditions,  the 
most  forbidding  possible  con:  it  ions.  But  tte  Q^oct  grow  and  grow. 

It  was  not  tte  sort  of  country  to  attract  a lot  of  .uropomxs.  ^There 
were  no  gold  nines  or  oil  wells.  Thore  was  not  very  nuch  fai  the4fay 
of-  land,  excepting- vrhat  those  people  created. 

Nevertheless  as  they  began  to  grow  they  began  to  bo  pressed 
in  on  ono  sido  and  the  otter,  and.  tte  oheilch  decided  to  move  his 
capital  from  Jarabub  down  to  iufra,/about  thirty  days  by  caravan 
right  (sto^i^it^outh,)  down  in  tte  southeastern  corner  of  -the  do  sort 
Sahara,  and  £bo  last  twelve  days  by  caravan  thoro  was  not  a well 
on  the  routo,  «n  te  had  the  noct  protected  capital  in  the  world. 

This  sect  lias  always  interacted  no  very  much.  I have  studied  the 
Mohammedan  peoples  much  but  this  is  tte  most  progressive  of  all  the 
sects  and  tte  o no  that  had  ted  tte  groatost  expansion  in  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years. 

At  Jarabub  and  Kufra  tte  sect  grow  rapidly,  especially  among 
nil  those  depressed  raoos  in  the  heart  of  frica.  many  slaves  oorao 
into  nufra  awd^thoy  v/oro  taught  the  doctrines  of  tte  sect  and  sent 
back  to  their  ovm  people,  I have  tried  repeatedly  to  got  information 
about  tte  . onus si.  They  haven*  t much  omtaot  with  the  outside  world 
and  tte  sheikh  of  tills  soot,  about  1914,  finding  that  his  access 
to  the  sea  was  goitg  to  be  cut  off  at  the  north  by  the  Italians,  . 
went  back  to  his  old  capital  at  Jarabub,  and  for  five- or  midyears 
ted  been  fighting  tte  Italians  to  keep  his  waterway  clear. 

He  was  at  Jarabub  when  he  was  invited  to  come  to  Constantinople, 
in  tte  middle  of  the  war,  for  tte  installation  of  tte  now  Sultan. 

s Constantinople  and  Turkey  ted  lost  more  or  less  of  their  prestige 
the  Sultan  thought  that  if,  when  te  was  in  tailed,  ho  could  have  the 
sheikh  of  tte  Sonuasi,  one  of  tte  most  important  io si  one  in  tte  world, 
come  to  Constantinople  to  take  part  in  the  edrenony  it  would  impress 
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tho  Mohammedan  world  very  nuoh.  The  chief  ooronony  in  installing 
tlio  Sultan  is  to  faavo  tho  sv?oi*d  of  Osnan  buckled  on.  Tills  old.  shaikh 
was  invitod  to  com  out  of  the  heart  of  the  desert  right  in  tlio  middle 
of  the  war  to  buclclo  on  the  sword  of  Osman.  Eh©  Gomans  sont  a r 
marine  aftor  hlra  right  through  the  British  and  French  fleots  and 
brought  tlio  old  sheikh  to  Constantinople. 

I was  tolling  this  story  to  a young  Frenchman  and  ho  said, 
tt  ell  that  is  amusing . I was  in  tho  French  ilnval  Intelligence  De- 
partment end  wo  knew  that  suboa rlno  was  going  ovor  on  tliat  mission 
and  wo  triad  in  ovary  possible  way  to  flax!,  it,  but  wo  were  not 
successful. 


.o  wort  across  ti*e  on  of  urraora,  pajbpd  into  awrotohod 

tyLj t..  si-tsi.  A 

Uthl  . uirkish  hurt,  it^v/r.r  » rou;  lye  mm.  end  a 4mw<^ Journey^but 

fortunately  my  companion,  p coked  in  next  to  no,  woo  the  physiol an 

of  tho  sheikh#  I told  him  tho  object  of  ny  journey  and  on  tho  way 

©Vc  - planned  tho  intorviow. 

I said,  wHow  I just  want  to  soo  tho  Sheikh,  you  and  I and  no 


olr.o,  booaus©  I want  to  talk  with  hi  , 


\ 


ho  sold,  "X  wilijhave  it  all  arranged  for  you. 


indicated  tho  kind  of  conversation  that  I v/antod  to 


have  with  fca  ;,holkh. 


That  evening  wo  arrived  at  tho  town -of  Brusa,  a most  boautiful 
old  town.  It  was  tlio  capital  of  Turkey  bofor©  Constantino  lo  and 
on©  of  tho  most  boautiful  towns  I have  ovor  soon,  right  at  fell©  foot 
of  iiount  Olympus. 

Tho  next  day  I wont  to  soo  tlio  Phoikh.  fKbMWHi  had  n;wnt'  aid 
off  his  Hfe  r ^qH:untly~inr'tt^--txa art  off.- /ifrloa.  I hold  hi  ; I wanted 
him  to  tall?  to  no  just  as  though  X were  a Hohaiaaodan  mid  to  toll  no 
tho  various  things  that  gave  him  anxi  ty  and  tlio  various  things  that 
might  give  hin  hope.  It  was  wonderful  to  talk  with  a nan  who  had 
boon  so  far  out  of  the  world,  spout  all  hin  life  outside  it.  © 
talked  for  throe  hours  and  ho  wont  rlgh  to  tlio/  1»  art  of  tlio  tiling 
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The  principal  cons idorat  iorfe&th  our  ooomlBslon  vma  tills* 
yriu  is  a bridge  of  lam),  jam  tho  ovoaaxnxja  bofcwoan  iiro  n -nd  Asia 
Soft  4 frlca.  If  it  was  inport  out  to  have  ft  aoe  anywhere  in  tho  world 
It  was  important  to  have  poaoo  in  Syria,  not  only  because  of  its 
geogr  Meal  oosltior  but  booauso  It  In  tho  jbjoly  ijnrsd  of  tho  Jov.-ry 
^mgeH.  tho  Christians  and  tho  oelems.  It  Is  tho  lost  place  in  tho 
world  to  Imvo  trouble  and  if  any  troublo  does  start  there  one 
can’t  toll  how  far  It  td.ll  radiate. 

SU-  fa  (tt\ 

Our  doctrine  was  frhat-ofc  resident  ilson’ a fotirtoen  points, 
-s»iebsg“TEf^^  *of-  -a. 


, 

Wt  *dt  if  of  /a  *.( 


tho-fies-l®* 


i x~xp£La- 


pLd-«ad 

> 


-tho — 'i'>oritd«  yhe--du  ctrtnsir^olon jy/c'  just’  as  : rucli  fco  the 

Moslem  world  as  they  did  to  tho  Christian  world,  and  ©v  ryv/horo  we 

want  vtoera  w-tslkod  to  nor  lotto  MfltMB  todana  they  were  quit©  contont 
t&A  +£+-. , 
to  accept  that  aeofrrlno. 


Shis  old  Sheikh  of  the  Sonus  si  told  me,  at  tho  ©nd  of  our 

‘trvuJ^L 


interview  that  lie  knew  all  those  fourteen  Jmn^i^ESa  by  heart  («*sar 

t e*C  R 

jo  found  -tka^mny  people  4M  all  through  that  part  of  tho 
that  he  had  had  translated  everything  the  resident  snid^  . US’  yuid — 
that  ho  would  lilt©  vory  much  to  Imvo  that  doctrine  taught  at  Ms 


capital,  utfra. 


Chinn  1920- < 1 


hen  I wont  to  China  an  lain tor  one  of  the  first  thing©  I 
did  on  tlio  wa y from  Shanghai  to  'eking  was  to  stop  off  at  Tientsin 
and  ooo  tho  American  onginoera  who  were  working  on  flood  control 
hi  oh  had  boon  planned  by  John  . :•  ..naan,  one  of  our 

. utor-t  on;  1:  . ■■  >rn. 

Of  all  tho  storioa  about  China  nono  1mib  Interested  mo  more 


Emperors  of  CBiiw*  Over  four  thousand  5 s i there  was  a great 

ito  o.*77rvM, 

flood*  one  of  tho  greatest  floods  in  China*  nn<|  Yu,  a young  en- 
gineer, not  to  work  to  prevent  tlio  rocurre  oo  of  suoh  a oatantropho. 
for  twelve  years  jo^aborod  unceasingly  to  drain  tho  country  in 
tlio  course  of  which  ho  built  the  wonderful  nyrto m of  canals  which 
have  endured  to  this  day  and  have  made  China  a habitable  and  p»j 
parous  olaoa  for  millions  of  people.  There  is  a story  ear rant 
all  through  China  that  during  tneso  twelve  years  Y&  visited  ills 
om  homo  only  tliroo  times. 

For  soma  years  the  American  tied  Cross  had  boon  giving  parti- 
cular consider  tlon  to  tho  problem  of  flood  provontion  In  China* 
evorol  ooiffiiissslona  were  sent  out  but  in  1017,  after  an  especially 
disastrous  flood,  they  took  up  tlio  matter  in  a noro  active  way  and 
invite-1  John  . reoman  to  go  to  China  to  work  on  tlio  problem  for 
a period  of  yot rc. 

he  came  to  see  mo  about  the  matter  raid  said*  !I  an  getting  old. 
sad  I thought  of  rotlrin^-^he  hod  boon  n very  hard-v?orkIng  man 
^and  1 don’t  fool  like  under  another  largo  piece  of  W0rt>* 

I told  .r*  .v’reemnn  tho  story  of  Yft  and  expresnod  my  own  oon- 
viotion  that  he  ought  to  go  out  nnd  finish  Yii’s  work,  not  only  be- 
onuoe  it  was  Important  but  also  booauso  it  would  bo  wonderful  to 
make  such  a contribution  to  the  Chine  bo  people  who  had  boon  living 
in  a peaceable  way  for  bo  many  thousands  of  years;  that  anything  lie 
did  there  vme  more  likely  to  bo  permanent  than  anything  lie  had  done 


n the  story ^of  Yfl,  thS  famous  of  tho  tliroo 


her© 
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Mr,  Freeman  consider od  tho  natter  for  a tlno;  after  a few 
days  lie  earn  to  aoe  uo  and  said,  I have  do  cl  clod  to  go  out  to 
China, " 

Ho  took  with  him  a number  of  ills  younger  assistants  and  stayed 
several  months,  planning  the  work  for  then  to  carry  on,  nftor  which 
ho  ca  n hone.  hen  they  hod  gone  as  for  as  they  could  he  went  out 
again,  fills  tlno  ho  stayed  f if  toon  months,  working  very  hard  and 
putting  In  the  last  strength  ho  had,  H©  solved  practically  all 
the  problems  and  mode  plans  to  protoot  a huge  area  from  floods 
and  open  up  nil lions  of  acros  to  irrigation  as  well  as  improve 
tho  canals  for  purges  os  of  transportation.  It  was  a v;ondorful 
piece  of  work  and  could  have  provontod  many  great  floods  but  it 
is  one  of  tho  misfortunes  of  our  tlno  that  tho  work  was  not  carried 
t to  its  conolusi or . 

I ar -rived  in  oklng  In  Juno  and  about  tho  first  of  u -uat  I 
began  to  rocolvo  tho  first  reports  of  tho  extent  of  a famine,  due 
to  drourj.it,  which  was  than  coming  on.  There  was  no  doubt  of  its 
vastnons. 

I had  the  feeling  when  1 wont  to  China  that  the  tiling  I would 
be  moot  infcorontod  in  wes^tiie  Chino  so  people  | that;  tho  thing  to  do 
was  to  work  for  the  Chinoso  people  and  hold  their  sympathies,  tliat 
govonisiontd  at  oking  would  erne  and  go  but  anything  that  was  done 
to  hold  tho  Chinoso  people  would  be  of  lasting  duration, 

I folt  that  I did  not  know  much  about  diplomacy;  I had  nover 
hod  anything  to  do  with  it  but  when.  I s v:  tlus  famjjryo  coning  on  I 
folt  that  tore  was  something  I must  attend  to, 

I spoko  to  various  friends  about  it  and  to  members  of  tho 
various  legations*  and  tho  consensus  of  opinion  was:  of  coin’s©  it 
is  a groat  famine;  millions  of  people  >111  suffer  and  millions  will 
probably  dio;  but  you  haven  * t boon  out  lioro  long;  you  don’t  know 
much  about  China , This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  on  all  the 
time  and  pooplo  are  used  to  it;  leave  it  nlono  and  the  thing  will 
take  oaro  of  Itself,  You  can’t  do  anything  against  ft  . rob Ion.  of 
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this  kind;  you  will  just  be  butting  your  head  against  a stone 
wall.  You  oan’t  raise  any  noro  money  at  hone;  people  are  siok 
and  tired  of  being  driven.  Leave  It  alone  and  attend  to  your 
regular  worts  at  tho  og  tion, 

■iovfevor,  I could  not  be  convinced  that  . xsorlc-ms  over  got 
tired  of  well-doing  and  there  was  no  time  to  lone  If  sood  were  to 
be  secured  and  Planted  in  time  for  a harvost.  There  was  a great 
deal  of  seed  and  grain  in  Manchuria  as  there  bad  been  several  big 
crops,  but  I icnew  it  would  tako  time  to  collect  money  for  It.  I 
hadn’t  a doubt  that  money  would  cone  in  but  wo  must  buy  grain,  a 
ycr!  deal  of  it,  raid  right  away.  <’n  consulting  tho  bost-lnforruod 
people  I found  that  It  would  take  about  four  million  dollars  to  buy- 
grain  for  the  autumn  sowing. 

In  Washington  I had  boon  told  that  lay  work  would  bo  px'inoi 
pally  concerned  with  tho  Consortium  and  I had  carefully  studied 
tho  Consortium  plana  on  ay  way  across  tho  aclflc.  I was  oonvlnood 
that  It  was  a very  sound  and  reliable  plan  but  It  was  not  working 
out  well;  it  v/as  t symmetrical,  too  square j fchore  jrasn’t  any  graft 
in  it  for  anyone;  nothing  to  e any  foreign  offloo  to  go  in 


for  its  conditions.  I felt  ..that  it  was  a perfectly  sound  plan 

'V.  /*  r— r=— — 

which  would  stand  examination  and  that  In  time  those  in  political 
life  would  have  to  oerno  to  its  toms. 

It  occurred  to  210  that  Instead  of  using  tho  Consortium  to  ob- 
tain concessions  of  one  kind  or  another,  as  was  the  plan,  it  could 
bo  turned  around  andbusod  to  f Irmn oc  famine  relief;  00  I went  to 


mill. lor  oil  rr  wore  no  ded  lmodiatoly  for  rood . I was  asked  how 
tho  four  ralllicv : ~o liars  was  to  bo  repaid. 

Chinn’s  customs  tax  hod  only  rooontly  boon  increased  from 
five  to  five  and  a half  percent.  I went  to  the  chief  of  tho  customs 
sox*vioo  and  asked  what  the  yield  of  that  half  percent  would  probably 
be;  lxo  answered  that  it  would  probably  bo  six  or  eight  million 
dollars  and  said  tlxoro  was  no  question  but  that  it  would  guarantee 


1,  id  the  prob  on  bel’oro  thorn:  four 
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tho  loan  from  tho 


The  American  Government  gavo  Its  approval  et  onoo  when  1 
laid  tlio  facts  before  It;  tbs  next  problem  was  to  get  tbs  approval 
of  tho  other  govormier.tr; . The  ofner  ministers  felt  that  It  would 
bo  difficult  to  obtain  approval  and  tlio  Japanose  Minis tor  was  par- 
ticularly pessimistic  and  was  reluctant  to  put  tho  not tor  before 
his  government  as  the  Japanese  had  vigorously  opposod  t] jo  j^prQ ar> ° 
in  cue  to  is  duties  • 

At  length  I told  him,  "This  is  not  a diplomatic  matter  nor  a 
matter  of  business;  till  a is  a famine  and  your  government  cannot 
afford  to  etay  out.  My  Government  Is  going  to  approve  and  X shall 
publish  that  fact, 

lie  finally  sent  hie  government  a telegram,  but  without  any 
hope  of  success, 

ithin  tv/o  or  throo  days  the  French  Government  sent  its  agroo- 
aontj  then  tho  Iritinh  Government,  Tho  Japanese  hold  back  for  a 
time  but  they  finally  folfc  tlio  extant  of  tlio  pros  sure  and  had  ito_ 


6r 


ooiio  In,  11  this  to -l:  bout  a .;gg1c« 


o roooivod  tho  four  million  dollars  and  proceeded  at  one© 
to  buy  grain.  Tills  proved  to  be  one  of  tlio  most  important  arts 
of  the  famine  relief  work  for  tlio  grain  sowed  in  the  fall  yielded 
an  unusually  bountiful  crop  the  following  spring;  the  following 
suiim1  there  was  a disastrous  flood  which  again  ruined  prospects 
of  a crop. 

In  apportioning  seed  to  tho  farmers  the  plm  which  had  boon 
worked  out  by  tho  missionaries  in  tlio  flood  of  1917  was  usod:  a 
certain  amount  of  grain  wae  assigned  to  each  village;  the  grain 
was  distributed  among  the  farmers  of  tho  villa  go  by  the  magistrate 
with  tlio  understanding  that  when  tlio  now  crop  oamo  in  tho  f amors 

t — , 

would  return  the  - ocact  amount  of  grain  they  hod  received  for  sood. 
The  Ghlneao  were  much  impressed  with  tlio  fairness  and  generosity 
of  tills  proposal  Kind  as  they  had  become  aoousto  ssd  to  it  in  1917 
they  adopted  it  again  eagerly* 


t 
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I also  oblod  the  od  Prose  suggesting  that  some  of  Hr* 
■;roffam,o  plana  for  road-building  and  ./ork  on  tiasLjQamlrs  be  carried 
out  to  provide  work  for  famine  suf forers . The  englneero  said 
that  Important  work  of  tills  kind*  for  vihiah  famine  labor  was 
vary  suitable,  could  be  undertaken  In  that  area.  The  Hed  Gross 
Ixmiedifttoly  cabled  fivo  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  bo  usocl  in 
ro  r.d-bul  Idijia  under  the  direction  of  aerloan  engineers.  bony 
ierloa.r  soldiers  ; :u  aarinoo  in  Ghlnr  who  volunteered  for  famine 
relief  directed  work  under  the  .merlean  engineers* 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  statistics  in  China 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  famine  bi.it  the  missionaries  and  the  Govsrn- 
: ioat  esfci:  tated  that  from  fifteen  to  thirty  million  poodle  vmw 
menaced*  I folt  that  a great^ooovj orativo  effort  nag  neoeoaary 
to  doal  with  a problem,  of  this  magnitude  so  I called  together  the 
rhlrs  .-.to  : v:  -.  unity  of  eking,  about  rh.  iruhroc  in  mt.hor, 

told  them  of  the  way  in  which  we  proposed  to  handle  the  famine, 
and  sue  ' steel  that  they  form  a conalttQe  of  the  whole  from  which 

r — * 

they  should  select  two  nembors  who  would  fora  part  of  an  into  mo- 
tlonal  committee.  I further  sug coated  that  on©  member  should  bo 
someone  who  know  China  well,  spoke  Chinese  and  had  the  confidonco 
of  the  Chinese  people;  the  other  should  be  a bminossnan  capable 
of  handling  the  problems  of  the  buying,  transportation  and  distri- 
bution of  grain  and  the  administrative  problems  incidental  to  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  large  sums  of  money. 

In  about  half  nn  hour  the  two  non  ,70  • » 

Robert  Galley,  lie  ad  of  the  X*  ,;.G*a.  in  eking  v&xo  had  been  in 
China  over  twenty  years',  spoke  the  language  perfectly  ond^  s 

trusted  and  beloved  by  everyone.  The  other  ms  Mr,  Faxon,  rjrosi- 
dont  of  the  . -ierioan_Qlvuabor  of  Co; : wreo  in  ©kin  • They  were 
two  very  good  men. 

The  next  day  when  tho  British  and  Japanese  Minister  came  to 
see  me  I told  them  what  I had  don©  and  suggested  that  they  do  the 
sixmo.  They  wore  very  much  interested  nd  in  n for;  clays  each  of 


the  ether  communities  had  soleoted  two  non  or  this  kind.  As  ono 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  Consortium  had  boon  that  no  Chinese 
bankers  wore  .Ino  laded,  wo  tried  to  I’o  iody  the  situation  by  having 
tho  International  Con  ijtteo  include  tv?o  Chinese  mrJboxa  froa.  the 
control  Chine  a o oomMttee  which  had  boon  for:-  »d  to  take  aiuirgo  of 
famine  affairs. 

Then  tho  Important  question  came  up  as  to  who  should  be  the 
executive  to  tnko  charge  of  the  work  of  the  com  -it too.  it  was 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  best  man  for  this  position  was 
r«  Grtry.  surt  aon  of  tho  British  . ogstlon  who  had  been  in  China 
many  years  and  had  made  quite  a reputation  In  the  flood  relief 

In  1917.  H©  was  widely  known  and  respected  for  Mr  .tnl 
’work  and.  in  tho  nr  ho  had  shown  groat  executive  ability.  hem  I 
wont  to  soo  him  about  taking  over  this  position  ho  recognized  the 
seriousness  of  the  work  and  finally  said  he  would  be  glad  to  do  It 
iio  had  a groat  deal  to  do  with  tho  success  of  tho  uholo  enterprise 
hen  I began  to  realize  tho  vast  extent  of  the  famine  I sent 
an  appeal  to  resident  .llson.  I spoke  of  tho  large  area  af footed 
ono  of  the  oldest  areas  of  human  habitation  in  the  world  where 
peoplo  hod  boon  living  for  thousands  of  years  without  menacing 
anyone,  but  attending  to  their  own  business.'  un&  loading  their  own 
liven.  I reoollod  the  aanp  important  oo nt r ibu 1 1 ono  to  . lodom 
civilization  which  had  corn  out  of  tills  area:  porcelain,  paper, 
toa,  rice  and  many  others.  I said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  tlso 
world  to  do  ov  rythlng  possible  to  help  these  peopSse  get  on  their 
foot  again.  Tho  -resident  made  ono  of  his  fin©  uyp©;  Is  to  tho 
people  of  tho  United  States  and  put  Hr.  Lament  In  to.  arge  of  the 
collection  of  funds,  time  b -Inglng  the-  Consortium  into  the  picture 
once  more. 

I thon  appealed  to  tho  Chinese  peoplo  saying  I hoped  that  if 
thoy  could  work  together  on  this  mutter  thoy  could  do  tiae  some  on 
other  matters.  t first  they  vioro  reluotant  to  conic  in  or  have 


anything  tc  do  with  Pole  t was  forming  its  own 


oo.  dttoo . I said  that  eh  concerned  themselves , 

something  in  v/hioh  they  should  have  confidences ; that  it  was  not  a 
natter  In  which  they  could  afford  to  have  any  political  feelings. 

I had  boon  hearing  that  the  Ghinoso  v;ould  bo  less  reluctant 
to  come  into  the  central  coat  dttoo  if  they  wore  sure  that  Americana 
would.  have  control  of  the  funds . finally  I assured  them  that  the 
American  coniitteo  would  have  control  of  tho  funds.  I had  >ro- 
viously  ashed  thorn  to  take  ovor  and  bo  responsible  for  a certain 
territory  .if  they  did  not  wish  to  work  with  the  central  coniitteo 
but  this  nrosonted  difficultly;;.  ft  or  I had  visited  the  various 

centers  of  -ion  tain,  Shanghai  and  others  tho  Chinese  groups 

bog  coaxing  ^ roc  nit  c in  a \ .'o;  idorful  co oorntivo  enterprise, 

probably  the  longest  piece  of  coo  in  tho  world. 

. ho  British-  uirie  n Tobaooo  Company  i^jf,  whioh  was  very  well 
informed,  about  China  and  had  agencies  ovorywhere,  had  developed  a 
cheap  typo  of  ctov©  \diich  they  had  contributed  toward  flood  rollef 
work  in  1917  and  again  for  famine  relief,  i'hose  stoves  were  put 
up  in  ovory  village  and  with  the  grain  provided  by  the  Famine  Relief 
Committee  a porridge  mis  made  for  distribution  to  tho  villagers  undo? 
tho  general  direction  of  tho  missionaries,  both  Catholic  and  ro- 
tes tnnt.  By  tills  mans  |)©ople  could  bo  l»pb  alive  for  a cent  and  a 
half  a day,  Phis  vork  \dfent  on  for  many  months  until  tho  now  grain 
crop  was  in,  after  which  money  was  provided  fox*  maintenance  in  areas 
Shore  no  now  grain  had  boon  sown. 

The  American  Red  Crocs  was  oo  pleased  at  the  my  thiws  had 


been  handled  that  tlttny  sent  smother  half  million  jtk?llni_  A._  

w4hh  the  project  of  road-build  in,;;.  53*ey^t<K)k  cere  of  something 

like  two  million  people  and  at  one  tins  had  seyonty  thousand  non 
working  on  roads;. 


fho  Americans  all  behaved  in  a wonderful  way.  l!hey  want od 
a ohnnoo  to  do  the  job  and  do  it  v/oll  and  because  of  the  politics’!. 
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fooling  they  did  not  he  si  tat  o to  oueh  forward  tho  Japanese,  tho 
bi'ltlnh  end  the  French  wlio  woro  not  at  oil  reluct-nt  to  00:10  for- 
ward and  assume  a good  dool  of  tin  glory*  just  as— tjaoy>-htt4-4^ao 
at  itmu  ♦ 

:rau  no  ono  did  I have  groat  or  support  tlinn  from  dr,  Galley 


»ad-*t«-«fei®f  r . 0 ft llclo  jr  xiho , t ogother  M-t-gmt-iflJil  to 

do  •,  itPr-the~--auc  corB~trf---t4^  ^olo-opror r^ti  on , eepodally  in  influenc- 
ing tlio  Chinese  to  contribute  money  and  to  oa  to  into  tho  control 
organiz ation* 

hon  it  was  known  that  1 ms  going  away , at  tlio  end  of  ray 
tour  of  duty,  many  Chinese  cam  in  to  see  m to  say  goodbyo  and 
nlnost  always  thoy  said.  It  is  nil  rlgj.it  for  those  other  people 
who  aro  orking  in  famine  relief  to  coll  it  on  International  move- 
ment, hut  v/o  Icnow  porfoctly  well  where  tho  influanoo  was  and  tho 
1 Id  tins  work* 

Bof oro  I loft  eking  wo  cloarod  up  all  ttio  work  of  tho  Famine 
belief  Gonnitteo;  wo  still  had  a million  dollars  loft  which  was 
turned  ovor  to  the  hod  Grose  committee  to  take  care  of  future 


noods.  hen  hr.  Gray  carao  to  say  goodbye  I thanked  liim  for  his 
v/o.  dorful  WOK:, 

He  said  to  me,  "Hr*  GiT.no,  I wish  you  could  have  heal  present 
at  every  meting*  Although  people  used  to  dispute  about  political 
matters  and  business  rant  tors,  the  r 0 novor  was  a serious  dispute 
In  tiio  r.  nths  an;  months  v/o  wove  at  that  . orl  . 

I am  sure  that  notnblo  pioco  of  oiioan  work  00;  fir  nod  - 

1 do  not  think  it  chngo e!  at  ifjrnody^lio  attitude  of 

tho  whole  Chino  so  people  toward  uc, 

baring  that  yo nr  in  China  I did  not  havo  much  to  do  in  a 
diplomatic  way*  I used  to  attend  mootings  raid  o through  tl» 

; .lot ions  of  passing  and  signing  papers  and  tilings  of  that  kind,  but 
it  did  not  man  moh.  Ono  of  tho  fov/  diplomatic  incidents  occurred 
after  I hadboon  there  a few  months  when  thoro  was  a groat  uprising 
in  Mongolia. 


r 


, ono  of  tho  worst  nan  in  China,  had  takon 
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a Chinese  array  and  started  out  to  capture  iongolia  but  he  ms  out- 
maneuvered,  his  s > Idlers  were  left  without  leadership  or  support 
and  began  to  loot  and  rob  the  oountrysldo,  She  on  plims  retalla- 
tod  and  t\  o vio i'.l con  engineers  in JCyga  md  many  Russian  refugees 
.ox'o  cm  lit  botwoon  tlio  o.  -osing  i’beir  position  was 

serious  and  so-. v?  thing  hod  to  bo  don©  to  got  then  out,  1th  seven 
or  eight  hundred  alloc,  of  band  it -inf o a tod  doo©i*t  It  ms  quite  ns 
mush  of  a problem  as  the  problem  of  saving  Gordon  at  Khartoum. 

--!®  Chine  so  Oovemaont  vms  op  -osed  to  son&ng  an  expedition  thoro 
and  refused  to  , ;ivo  assent  of  any  kind. 

It  said#  in  offset,  f,You  mj  lose  those  two  non , but  if  you 
send  an  oxyoditlon  thoro  it  will  lead  to  all  kinds  of  trouble { 
the  non  will  bo  killed  and  wo  shall  bo  involved  with  the  American 

1V03.V  lOilt, 

, 11  noorotnrios  of 

fyetflt  %U  ■ liliCit*  '{■**&./■ 

■ . oung  mm  vaio  had  boon  in  China  only  a short  tine; 

A 

they  wore  very  toehnioal  and  would  not  think  of  doing  anything 

v.lthout  a . o sling  to  Washlngtoiy  But  ashington  knew  notlxlng  about 

oonditions  in  Mongolia  and  besides  there  wasn't  much  tine  to  bo 

lost,  I finally  looidod  to  take  a chance  saad  send  four  marines 

> i * ‘-  f.4  fyiot&t  u-A-'-  i 

who  had  volunteered  and  a young  army  offlooxyof  groat  courage, 
intelligence  and  rose  uroefulnos o who  offeree’  to  load  the  expedition. 
It  wasn't  to  bo  a military  expedition  in  any  sense  of  the  word} 
thev  all  wont  \ ithout  uniforms  and  wont  nominally  os  chauffeurs , 
Jhe^6ovemr.io  nt  ms  vory  muoli  worked  u.  over  the  talk  of  this  ex- 
pedition but  no  oxio  believed  it  would,  o,  neither  the  OMxiose  nor 
tlxo  Japanese  nor  tlxo  British,  The  4x8  aims  wore  the  only  on  os  who 
gave  ixa  any  encouragement,  Thoy  Ionov;  their  way  around  s sect  of  them 
had  boon  in  tho  oast  for  years  and  I bad  excellent  relations  with 
all  those  in  tho  Legation,  They  knew  hear  to  plan  and  work  out  an  ex- 
pedition of  that  kind,  what  position  to  tnlao  vls-a-vio  tin  Ghinoso 
Covornraont  and  local  officials  and  it  ms  their  encouragement  that 
xulo  me  take  tho  ohnnoo. 
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rftis  M*M*y 

a the  expedi  tion  Et  nr  tod  off  X said  fco  them,  HI  think  you 

willget  through  but  if,  at  any  tine,  you  ftro  fa 00  to  face  with,  a 

situation  where  than©  is  a wo  to  bo  stay  killing,  I think  you  had 

hot  tor  turn  around  anti  oa®  back;  there  is  no  point  in  losing  half 

a doson  of  you  fco  save  t o i m rioano, 

. At 

(/'*&  walpian , -©n^th©  frontier  where  they  on  tor©  d the  pass 

to  oiv;olia,  they  oneountorort  a bond  of  forty  GMno so  soldiers  viio 
triod  to  stop  tho  expedition,  but  they^  pushed  their  way  through  and 
;ot  out  J.nfco  tho  hongolirm  plain.  Hero  thoy  had  a numbor  of  annllor 
affairs  but  the;/  kept  on  until  they  ranoted  Urga  sod  found  tho  two 
American  engineers.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  a band  of  irregular 
Chinos®  soldiers  brol©  into  their  quarters  to  loot  and  rob  but  when 
thoy  wore  oonfroutod  with  American  guns  thoy  throw  down  thoir  own 

* ftet  war.  the  nearest  felling  to  a serious 
incMant  on  the  whole  journey  and  tho  expedition  ora. 10  back  safely 
1th  the  two  oilo an  engineers  as  well  as  a onion  onglnoor, 

* 

/’Wyrfub 

••r.oi  fr)  hr--  \ be  m trying  to  got  a concession  for  wire* 

• -.diotr-  r«r?roqp«t ofciv©  ted  not  bothered  the 
L tgatibn  much  until  plans  ted  boon  otealfcted  to  the  Clilnoso  kwornudi 
out  finally  ho  asked  If  X would  not  help  then  for,  nlthou^i  he 
folt  that  the^oovorrr  :.anfc  a roved  thoir  /Ians,  tie  Japanese,  tte 
British  and  tho  Banes  ted  all  brought  pressure  to  boar  against  su<fe 


a oonoession, 

I wont  to  Soo  the  rentier,  with  whom  I ted  very  good  relations 
and  said  to  him,  X don’t  know  and  don’t  core  to  know  anything  about 
fete  conditions  of  this  contract,  but  if  the  proposal  is  satisfactory 
to  you,  I can  ass  wo  you  that  fete  company  is  perfectly  capable  of 
carrying  out  its  contract,  and  I can  assure  yon  that  on  tte  toohni- 
oal  sido  it  will  give  you  as  good  an  equipment  ns  anyone  olso  in 
fete  world.  But  thin  Is  what  does  csonoor n so.  For  a long  time  X 
have  boon  anxious  that  ttero  should  bo  direct  oonuunloat-ione  between 
China  and  tte  United  states,  Aiitteso  otter  people  rro  only  inter- 
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ested  in  keeping  a screen  around  China  as  regards  commerce,  politics  and 
communications 

(I  had  been  very  much  interested  in  the  provision  of  facilities  and  low 
rates  for  the  transmission  of  press  messages  both  ways  across  the  Pacific  and 
five  years  before  I had  sent  a young  man  out  to  China  to  study  the  conditions 
of  communication.  For  years  he  had  been  my  private  secretary  and  he  made  a 
thorough  and  valuable  report.  An  article  written  by  him  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  attracted  considerable  attention.  This  gave  the  young  man  a wide  reputation 
in  the  whole  matter  of  press  communication  and  when  the  war  came  on  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  American  Government’s  telegraph,  cable  and  radio  news  services 
in  and  out  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  Peace  Conference  he  had 
charge  of  all  American  Government  news  services  and  participated  in  negotiations 
having  to  do  with  communications.  President  Wilson  appointed  him  as  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  International  Communications  Conference  which  met  a year  or 
so  later.  Secretary  Hughes  took  him  along  into  the  State  Department  and  it 

ZJL 

was  he  who,  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  strategical  position 
of  Yap  in  the  whole  matter  of  communications.) 

After  telling  the  Premier  of  ny  long  interest  I concluded  by  saying, 

"And  so  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  no  matter  what  happens  that  the  United 
States  should  have  this  direct  communication." 

The  Premier,  who  had  not  looked  at  the  matter  in  that  light,  was  convinced 
and  signed  the  contract  the  next  day. 

The  British  Minister,  who  had  started  home  on  leave,  came  flying  back  as 
fast  as  he  could  when  he  got  a hint  of  what  was  going  on.  He  came  to  see  me  at 
once  and  said,  "We  want  to  work  with  your  people;  those  are  my  instructions  - 
to  do  everything  we  can  - but  here,  I am  sorry  to  say,  we  come  to  a definite 
split.  I am  told  by  my  Government  that  I must  smash  this  contract,  that  it 
infringes  on  Marconi  rights." 

It  was  rather  a friendly  act,  from  one  point  of  view,  to  tell  me  exactly 
what  he  proposed  to  do.  The  Marconi  Company  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  poli- 
tical organizations  in  Great  Britain  in  its  influence  with  the  Foreign  Office 
and  every  Minister  was  frightened 


to  death  when  ho  heard  the  -ward  up coni 


I cabled  a recital 


to  .v ashing ton  and  aslcod 


’ -other  1 ooul  tal:<j  ^Mwof  tha  kpon&£aot  ..lth  tho  Chinese  :overn- 
jJb  1 1 .1  it./  ri-u  VCi\  >\U*.iA.4uL 

Lhe^  wore  bo  j Jto  bo  worried^  and-  tho  British  : linlstor 

had  frightened  the  . I soon  had  the  right  sort  of  an  answer  from 
ashington  but  noro  than  that  ; o ©rotary  Hughes  sent  to  London  tho 
strongest  telegram  that  had  boon  serst  slnoo  Secretary  Olnoy*  n fanoxs 
telegram  in  regard  to  Vonosuola,  It  was  ft  vary  effeot.lvo  t ole  gram  j 
It  had  all  tho  facts#  it  was  entirely  convincing  and  meant  businoas 
all  tho  way  through. 

osulto  were  soon  apjxarent  In  eking. 

The  British  Minister  said  to  no  ons  day,  "That  in  tho  world 
did  you  do  in  ushington?  You  havo  gotten  our  C-ovornnent  on  tho 
run,” 

The  Japanese  dallied  that  our  contract  infringed  on  tho  rights 
of  tho  itsul  Company  and  tin  Bancs  complained  that  it  infringed 
on  their  rlgh  a. 

I used  to  laugh  at  the  Chinese  officials  and  say,  "Apparently 
everyone  h£is  a monopoly  on  ooarranl cations  rights  except  the  United 
Stntos, 

Tlxoso  were  tlxe  only  two  Important  diplomatic  incidents  with 
which  1 was  conoornoc  . 

Before  going  out  to  Poking  I used  to  hoar  a great  deal  about 
disorderly  conditions  in  Chino,  about  the  various  governments  and 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  north  and  soxith.  But  I saw  no  par- 
ticular signs  of  disorder  and  business  seemed  to  go  on  In  a per- 
fectly ncwnl  . Use  tie  oxtont  to  whlofa  govom- 

ont  in  China  has  boeo  .a  automatic.  olitical  and  social  life  lias 
gone  on  there  for  so  many  thousands  of  years  that  about  ninoty-nine 
percent  of  its  processes  are  automatic  and  function  whether  tlxoro 
is  a government  ox*  not,  whether  tlxoro  is  revolution  or  whether 
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tho  country  is  ruled  as  a r.i  nerehy  or  n ropubllo,  That  parti** 
culnr  aspect  of  China  came  out  during  tl®  Revolution  which  was 
conducted  in  purely  Chino 30  style.  There  was  no  ono  killed  in 
Peking;  a few  .people  were  killed  along  tho  Xangteo  but  I think 

iC*  ' 

4b  was  accidental  rather  than  otherwise,  file  umchus  woro  pushed 
f V } -■  11;  ;c  t.  io  * 

They  lost  their  preferred  position,  of  course,  but  otherwise  there 
was  no  discrimination  against  them  and  they  aro  living  on  perfectly 
ovon  tor  is  ItF  tho  China co. 


The  president  of  the  first  Chinese  Parliament  was  rinco 
pu  ■>  siajiy  because  he  wan  locked  noon  ra;  being  tho  best  man 
to  reside  over  t at  ; rli  ciont.  Only  five  years  before  ho  had 
boon  one  of  tl®  two  candidates  for  the  throne.  Thor©  was  no 
terrorist  co  i dttoe  and  tljo  mporor  v/as  loft  ontiroly  undisturbed 
in  tho  Forbidden  City  with  a largo  body  of  people  to  take  care  of 
Ma.  hen  his  mother  diod  tho  resident  of  tho  Republic  ordered 
an  imperial  funeral  for  her,  as  groat  a funeral  ns  she  would  havo 
:;s  of  -icirohy.  That  is  the  difference  between 

a Chinese  revolution  and  a Russian  revolution. 

•ovoiv.l  things  about  t:.:c  Chino so  writ  tor.  language  intorooted 

’■/  i ’ ft*  V ^ ! ' 

mo  very  rue-':.  early  imku  f 0 .mo  le  i.  tho  : orlc"  :.se  tills  lan- 
guage and  its  symbols  havo  tlso  same  meaning  in  Chinn,  Japan,  Korea 
or  'jckoetan.  It  has  survived  hundrods  of  other  languagos  which 
have  had  thoir  day,  produced  their  literatim  ;id  died.  Ithough 
it  in  thousands  of  years  old  it  is  still  a living,  growing  language. 

The  Chinese  have ( alwoys  had  an  Inter  .oory  in  regard 

to  the  writing  of  h&sfofrytaf  oring  each  reign  some  distinguished 
chinos-.;  scholar  w e . olnted  Chronicler  of  tip;  ..  pire,  3y  tradi- 
tion hie  indopendenco  was  jealously  guarded,  quite  as  j eoloualy 
as  wo  gut  rd  tho  Independence  of  the  Justices  of  the  • uprono  Court, 
llo  one,  not  ovon  tlio  imporor,  would  dream  of  trying  to  influence 
him.  lloviTOver,  the  . maporor  was  the  only  ono  who  had  the  right  to 
read  tine  Chronicles  and  if  lie  disagreed  with  tho  Chronicler  in 
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the  interpretation  of  some  event  , lie  hod  the  night  to  prepare 
hlo  own  statement  and  insort  It  in  the  Chronicles  but  ho  could  not 

in  any  iyay  oil  tinge  them*  It  was  not  until  a dynasty  Ixod  passed 
away  that  its  history  was  written.  The  Chinese  know  that  dynas- 
tloe  always  disappeared  after  a for/  centuries  and  they  wore  per- 
fectly willing  to  wait.  if  ter  a dynasty  had  cor'®  to  an  end  a 

groat  body  of  distinguished  ooholara  was  assembled  and  fmi  tho 
Chronicles  of  tho  various  reigns  they  wrote  tho  history  of  the 
dynasty;  this  iiothod  insurod  that  no  influonoo  would  bo  brought 
to  boor  upon  the  historians,  I hnvo  aeon  such  a bod,,  ork  in 
eking  and  It  is  an  Interesting  process. 

In  tlss  days  of  th®  Civil  for  vice  oxominntlons  tho  examiners 
scholars  were  also  held  by  iron  tradition.  On  tho  whole  4Sr 

f ' {**<■  l r / ji.  tl  f A*aJC**  f 

wt  a nr;  fewest  jaioooae,  and  there  was  raroly  any  scandal,  een- 

/ 

■»eet^Jd-w4thr4t . no  of  Confucius ' great  contributions  to  tho 
Chinese  people  was  the  creation  of  the  ideal  of  the  priestly 
scholar  and  these  examinations  wore  calculated  to  develop  such 
a type.  .very  year  ono  student  out  of  tho  thousands  who  took  tho 
examinations  was  oolooted  as  tho  supreme  priestly  scholar  for  that 
year  ana  Ms  name  vmc  Inscribed  on  the  Oonfuoien  tablet,  resi- 
dent Hsu,  tho  Cliiof  executive  during  my  stay  in  China,  was  such 
a scholar  in  -.in  day. 

I used  to  talk  with  tho  Chinos©  a good  deal  along  these  lines 
and  it  always  interested  them* 

I used  to  tell  thorn  of  our  favorite  toast,  hay  you  live  long 
and  prospa:*  and  said,  There  isn’t  any  use  of  livin'  long  unless 
you  prosper;  there  Isn’t  any  use  of  prospering  unless  you  live 
long.  China  haa  tlio  art  of  living  long  and  America  has  tho  art 
of  prosperity;  no  country  has  lived  so  long  as  China  and  no  coun- 
try has  boon  bo  prosperous  as  America." 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  ire  could  add  to  tho  prosperity 
if  China,  One  is  in  tho  flold  of  medicine . Twonty-fivo  ijorcont 
of  tlie  pooplo  in  the  Yangtso  Volley  lmvo  malaria;  millions  of 
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people  In  Ghina  have  hooteom  and  perhaps  twonty-fivo  percent 
of  the  poopl©  have  traohona,  o undoret  nd  the  treatment  of 
thoso  diseases  and  it  would  not  take  isny  nil li one  of  dollars 
to  wipe  then  out. 

Then  our  angina  ora  could,  do  a great  deal  to  inoroaeo  the 
prosperity  and  efficiency  of  Ghim.  Tho  Ohinese  are  tlx>  hardest- 
working  people  in  the  world  and  the  people  who  receive  tlie  leant 
reward  for  thoir  labor.  X wood  to  tell  then  that  our  own  people 
worked  hard  but,  by  a wonderful  process  of  cooperation  between 
those  who  work  with  their  hands  and  those  who  work  with  their 
heads,  we  are  tho  most  prosperous  people  in  the  world.  I used 
to  tell  the  Chinos©  that  I wished  we  could  contribute  to  than 
tho  secret  of  our  prosperity  in  exchange  for  thoir  secret  of 
longevity.  lthough  we  are  living  loig  or  and  aro  prosperous 
wo  hnvo/  no  idea  lam*  long  wo  shall  live  as  a nation,  I hope  we 
shall  11  vg  longer  tlian  sons  of  our  European  ancestors  and  avoid 
sons  of  the  dangers  that  nanaoetl  those  civilizations  ~ but  we 
don’t  yet  know. 

hen  X returned  to  China  in  195.10  one  of  my  first  visits  was 
to  the  littlo  Mongol  family  of  ''rlnoe  ' alta,  ine®  my  visit  in 
1913  tho  nine©  had  died  leaving  tho  widow  and  throe  children,  a 
girl  of  twelve,  a girl  of  six  and  a boy  of  four.  There  was  also 
an  older  boy  whoa  I never  saw  as  he  was  out  on  thoir  ©states  in 
Chine co  Turkestan*  o sow  tho  f curtly  frequently  during  that  year 

. 

Crane’s  Friday  tea  parties.,  , 

Li  — mtuma  i lud  end 

bright  attractive  personality , She  vrae  studying  with  the  Catholio 
5 1st  or  s and  her  language  was  so  perfect  that  tlso  French  Minister 
took  a great  deal  of  pride  in  olroul-  Ing  her  essays.  ho  aftor- 
v/ards  became  popular  at  all  tho  Legations  and  developed  into  a pro- 
mising young  woman  but  had  practically  no  connection  with  her 
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ongol  people. 

.hon  £j]io  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  It  was  the  mother's 
duty  to  find  her  a husband.  In  this  quest  the  young  woman  showed 
not  the  slightest  Interest,  but  the  mot hor  was  bound  to  fulfill 
hor  chief  duty  to  the  child,  A young  woman  with  lilstorioal  con- 
nections so  profound  in  the  Mongol  world  should  naturally  have  a 
distinguished  i .ongol  mate,  but  as  the  Palta  family  had  always 
been  in  I eking  end  the  chiMren  load  grown  up  in  surroundings  so 
utterly  different  from  any  other  Mongol  family,  a Mongol  mate  for 
tliic  independent  modern  young  woman  was  Impossible  to  find,  for 
slro  was  quite  rosclved  that  life  with  such  a mate  would  bo  in- 
tolerable, ovortheleso  the  poor  mother  load  to  moot  the  problem 
and  realising  the  improbability  of  being  able  to  secure  among  the 
old  ongol  families  a suitable  husband  for  her  daughter  she  was 

willing  to  compromise  on  a modem  Chinese,  of  whom  there  were  many 
&A- 

in  - eking,  But^  that  plan  did  not  work  out,  because  the  young  woman 
herself  was  determined  to  have  the  controlling  voice  in  any  selec- 
tion, the  mother  in  desperation  sought  a Mnnohu,  for  the  Man- 
ohus  -were  the  old  ax'istocrats. 

The  young  lady,  however,  was  qulto  doflnlte  as  to  this  saying, 
"No,  they  fire  the  worst  of  thorn  all,  I will  not  consider  the 
natter, " 

Still  the  poor  mother  could  not  compromise  with  her  conception 

of  her  duty,  and  much  as  she  loved  the  daughter  their  relationship 

became  so  strained  that  the  young  woman  finally  got  up  and  ran 

away,  s eq jmtcfrr>f  hor  education  was  French  and  she  had  boon 

brought  up  with  high  ideals  of  Franco,  the  only  plaoo  for  her  to 
% ' 

run^was  arls. 

In  the  spring  of  1936  when  I was  there  this  charming  little 
person  on; » to  soo  mo  and  told  me  hor  story,  she  was  having  a 
hard  time,  ranking  her  own  clothes  and  was  very  poor,  Hor  mother 
had  at  first  sent  her  a little  money  but  finally  told  her  that  if 
sho  wanted  to  stay  away  from  hone  she  would  not  sond  hor  any  moro. 
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Tho  girl  felt  that  she  could  not  go  back  to  eking  and  \:n&  much 
rplexed  about  hor  life.  ho  was  than  only  nineteen  years  old. 
ho  finally  said  she  hod  n friend  In  Belgium,  a lady  who  had  boon 
at  ono  tins  connected  with  tho  Legation  in  Be king#  who  hod  invited 
her  to  Brussels,  was  resolved  that  she  should  go  tboro* 

In  the  autumn  of  1926  when  . -rune  and  I vlsitod  Brussels 
on  tho  way  to  hoar  the  ringing  of  tho  bolls  at  Lalinop,  via  found 
tho  young  wo  -an,  *o  was  quite  unhappy  and  folt  txxat  hor  life  was 
being  wanted.  ho  Ind  rooently  hod  v lot;  or  from  hor  brother  on 
tho  . on  ■ oil  an  plains  who,  having  loarnod  of  hor  difficulties. 


serious  rork  major.  In-;  tho  vast  family  property,  hoforo  the  war 
fchoy  had  always  liad  a good  businosr,  raising  horses  for  tho  Russian 
cavalry  but  tkr imsiiiosn  k •:  vanished.  ; it  ill  they  had  their  os- 
• and  thnro  ■ to  do.  4-oawBQ  was  a good  horsewoman. 


loved  horses  and  tho  appeal  of  hor  brother,  so  she  resolved 

A. 

to  go  to  him  as  soon  as  tho  weather  should  moderate  in  tho  spring. 
All  wintor  sho  prepared  herself  in  Russian  and  learned  how  to  shoot 
a Browning* 

In  tho  spring  olio  wont  -sto  . aria  to  so©  tho  Boviet  represonta- 

tiv©  about  permission  to  cross  Russia,  c tho  Soviet  Government 

was  anxious  to  onlir»trtii©  sympathy  and  support  of  people  within 

jT&x  jWvdf  M / rf'.JtTftrt  dvr  ^ Cv.’-S*  n*—> 

Chinese  boundaries  were*  cordial  and  gave  hor  tills  permission, 

promising  all  kinds  of  rotootion.  ...ho  plan  contemplated  going  to 
tiio  end  of  the  Central  Asian  railroads,  then  by  old -fashioned  taran- 
tula to  Luldja,  where  the  brother  was  to  moot  hor. 

/U^yt  «<TtV 

Ilirouglw  John  I arranged  that  tho  Gsooh  represent  alive  at  hocoo^ 
who  had  strong  connections  inside  and  outeido  of  Russia,  keep  in 
communication  with  her  at  least  all  tli©  way  to  tli©  eastern  Russian 


of  storios  of  tli©  exploits  of  hor  family  and 


of  liar  race  and  knowing  that  from  time  to  time  woman  have  played 
important  roles,  this  bravo  little  person  of  twenty  ctivrted  tho  long 


journey  with  the  expectation  that  at  the  end  oh©  sl^ll  find  »K  cut&F~ 

-eareor  for  her  talent®  and  nere  capacity. 

The  harbor  of  hanghai  is  the  most  interesting  place  I hovo 

ovor  coon  in  hicfa  to  study  shipping  problems.  In  this  hnrbor  one 

can  see  the  '!«>lo  hi;  tory  one  evolution  of  Ghlne  s«  ship-building, 

non  tho  Ghino  so  have  hod  a long  enough  tixio  to  work  on  a problem 

thoir  solution  le  very  ccsiploto  and  effective  types  are  settled, 

not  to  bo  changed  while  the  power  end  meter.  re  the  same. 

One  of  tho  raost  beautiful  problems  of  tills  kind  \7hlch  has 

boon  worked  out  In  Chinese  waters  is  the  art  of  sculling  and  in 

ttiis  art  they  have  greatly  surpassed  many  of  the  boat  people  I 

have  run  across,  Ithough  scientifically  tho  Chinese  may  not 

know  tho  expression  n cent or  of  gravity,”  they  know  where  it  is 

in  an  oar,  .1  this  point  they  put  a little  iron  band  with  a rounded 

pin  underneath  which  slips  into  a socket  at  tho  after— rail  of  the 

boat  so  that  the  oar  is  perfectly  balanced  nd  there  Is  practically 

no  friction  in  the  act  of  sculling.  Then  a rope  is  attached  from 

tho  end  of  the  oar  to  tho  cent  or  of  the  dock  which  limits  tho 

stroke  of  the  oar  to  an  absolutely  scientific  angle  beyond  which 

any  effort  is  lost,  hon  the  oar  roaehes  tho  limit  of  the  stroke 

tills  ropo  is  pushed  out  as  far  as  it  ill  go,  revolving  the  oar 
CaVtAc^C 


to  the  rAghl^&ngle  of  the  roturn  ; »•  3:;,  t hie  way  ovory  ounce 

of  effort  put  in  at  one  ond  of  the  oar  cones  out  at  the  other  ©nd 
in  effective  propulsion. 

In  walla?  boats,  i-xll  tmllju  boats,  tho  husband  frequently 

pushes  tho  oar  and.  a child  ro  o at  tho  end  of  tho  stroke* 

In  largo  boats  - arid  tlio  Ghino  so  eoulls  are  very  large  boats  - oooo- 

P&u Uh*~f 

^ti  tyro  or  throe  ; .on  'ill  push  tho  oar  and  one  does  i.'io^ reverie 

4ngr\&t  the  ond  of  tho  stroke,  for  fast  speed  boats  tv/o  or  three 

oars  might  bo  used.  In  the  old  days,  for  moving  rapidly,  two  oars  - 

tho  forerunner  of  the  turn  screw  - one  on  o«oh  si  do  of  tho  boat, 

was 


wore  used.  Along  the  canal  bonk  thoro  krxk  always  a footpath 
and  who  boat  was  farther  aided  in  speed  by  runners  on  this  path 
hauling  a rope  attached  to  a spar  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
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In  sailing  the  Chinee©  also  worked  out  a very  effective 
type  of  boat.  They  understood  fell©  valu©  of  the  sail  and  applied 
It  not  only  to  water  tr  naportation  but  also  to  the  wheelbarrow 
on  land.  Beginning  In  river®  far  in  the  Interior  of  China  the 
duok  fora  of  hull  woe  used  and  frequently  masts  wore  run  very 
high  so  as  to  a itch  tl»  wind  over  the  hoifce  of  the  rivers.  The 
flat  call,  made  so  famous  by  the  achievement  of  the  yacht  In 
aaorica,  lias  borm  understood  for  ages  in  China.  There  is  no 
sail  any  flatter  than  the  Chinese  sail  and  there  was  early  worked 
out  an  effect ivo  form  of  roofing  by  having  a compound  shoot, 
fastened  to  bamboo  battens  and  running  liorlzont ally  ovory  few 
yards  up  the  sail.  In  case  of  a squall  the  sail  can  bo  lowered 
rapidly  without  disturbing  the  various  shoots,  a successful  form 
of  wave  resisting  super  structure . To  prevent  the  drifting  of  the 
duck-like  hull  the  Chine  so  invented  the  Xe aboard,  the  precursor 
of  tho  centerboard,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  they 
worked,  their  way  down  to  the  salt  wafc or  all  tho  adaptations  were 
worked  out. 

They  Imd  also  worked  out  the  balanced  rudder  for  deep-water 

Loop-  vi\  ± 

long  cruise®,  goi ng  as  far  away  as  tho  chores  of  frica.  An 
effective  form  of  navigation  was  worked  out  and  a fine  lot  of 
sailors  developed.  One  can  sea  in  tho  harbor  of  Shanghai  or  Ningpo 
today  ty  os  of  stilling  craft  admirably  adapted  for  deep-water  work, 
probably  not  at  all  changed  from  the  boat  described  by  Marco  olo 
when  ho  took  the  ongoltan  princes  to  Persia, 

•One  may  rceaXlfi-act  wlte;  khan  estnbl.lrlsed  ilr  om  ire 


lie  loft  a little  collection  or  Mongolian  princes  on  tho  various 


thrones  of  Asia  and  one  of  the  descendants  on  the  Persian  throne 
asked  to  have  a Mongolian  1 rinooao  sent  to  him.  In  the  raeantlme 
the  southwestern  port  of  Asia  had  gotten  out  of  hand  and  it  was 

''■CiuAj. 

impossible  to  transport  the  princes©  by  caravan;  it  was  thought 
politically  important  that  the  young  prince  have  a Mongolian 
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brid&j^sfb  the  resourceful  Marco  Polo  volunteered  to  take  her  by 
boat  end  with  Ills  usual  c re  lie  describes  ti  e bont  so  that  one 
can  sea  it  easily.  It  took  him  some  thro  to  make  the 


voyage  and  In  the  meantime  the  prince  on  the^throno  had  died* 

- Is  successor#  however,  adopted  a very  reasonable  attitude  toward 
the  approaching  rinoess* 

lien  I was  in  Peking  I expressed  a wish  to  visit  the  place 
of  some  good  boat-buildor  and  to  have  a visit  with  an  oxporioncod 
deep-water  Chinese  sailor,  Admiral  Sah  arranged  both  those  things 
for  cm  at  lijngp©,  Thera,  on  a visit  to  the  shipyard  where  an  old 
deep-water  junk  was  in  the  process  of  being  repaired  after  a f3.ro , 
I was  able  to  loam  much  of  its  construotlon  and  a significant 
part  of  tiio  construction  was  that  the  hull  was  divided  as  it  had 
been  for  ages  into  deep-water  oomparteaents.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  a modern  invention,  but  a regular  form  of  junk  construotlon. 
The  old  sailor,  a fine  typo  and  a deep-water  captain  who  had  gone 
up  and  down  the  Chinese  coast  all  Mb  life,  sailing  according  to 
CMnose  tradition,  said  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  predict, 
by  dicturbancos  on  the  water,  the  approach  of  a typhoon  a day  or 
two  before  its  arrival,  usually  giving  the  boat  time  to  make  har- 
bor. If  there  was  no  tino  to  make  harbor,  arrangements  were  made 
not  as  with  a western  * ‘ ‘ put  the  bow  up  to  the  sea  - but 


to  its  Ik  rt  or  ore  was  also 

carried  in  this  stern  a great  basketwerk  form  of  sea  anchor . 

Just  before  going  to  Chirr  I visited  the  Plaid  kutseum  at 
Chicago  with  Professor  Laufer  who  was  a high  authority  on  both 
Tibetan  and  Shines©  affairs.  lie  called  my  attention  to  an  iron 
bell  m do  in  China  of  which  I had  not  known  before, 

.'hen  I visited  Hangchow,  one  of  the  oldest  and  moot  beautiful 
of  China* s capitals,  a group  of  officials  conducted  m to  a tempi© 
on  the  aide  of  a hill  near  the  celebrated  >st  hake.  Just  as  we 
arrived  at  the  platform  In  front  of  the  temple,  an  old  foundry- 
man  was  tearing  down  th©  mould  of  a beautiful  urn,  about  seven 
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foot  high,  which  ho  tod  oast*  I talked  with  him  at  length  about 
his  art  which  to  said  his  grandfather  tod  brought  ovor  fron  Yunnan. 
I finally  asked  him  if  to  know  how  to  make  an  Iron  boll  and  vtion 
to  said  to  did  I ashed  If  to  would  like  to  make  on©  for  me. 

In  tto  eastern  world  when  a boll  Is  wanted  for  a t ample  a 
fouadrymn  Is  invited  to  earns  to  the  spot  where  tto  bollis  to  bo 
used  ard  there  with  his  own  hands  and  with  consummate  art  to  builds 
■la  fumflco , mates  Ms  mould  and  pours  the  metal,  The  boll  is 
usually  covered  vith  inscriptions,  often  intricate  In  pattern, 
and  tto  casting  always  corns  out  perfect  in  form  and  torus. 

Tto  officials,  many  of  whom  wore  literary  men,  followed  our 
talk  with  keen  interest  and  volunteered  to  see  that  suitable  in- 
scriptions- were  prepared*  Arrang  monte  were  made  on  the  spot  for 
oo  to truofeio’ < of  tto  boll  at  .hay; quo.  * It  was  f lnalla,  ahlir  *ui  to 
me  at  -oods  Hole  where  It  hats  given  nueh  pleasure,  not  only  to  tto 
grmdehllfiron  but  also  to  the  neighbors  who  love  to  le  or  its  beau- 
tiful notes  across  tto  enter.  It  has  a beautiful  tone,  quite 

;lno  0$  any  bronas  one.  Tto  lower  part  of  tto  lip  of ‘the  bell 
Is  deeply  fluted  and  different  notes  can  be  produced  by  changing 
tto  thickness  of  tto_  piece®  of  leather  on  tto  wooden  toilet  v,lth 
which  the  boll  is  struck.  Ohinese  understand  this  art  and  a maa- 
ber  of  people  around  tto  some  boll  can  play  quite  a time.  One 
never  tours  either  in  China  or  in  Russia  an  unmusical  bell, 

imring  my  visit  to  Chian  in  1910.  I had  made  inquiry  as  to 
tto  possibility  of  having  records  mads  of  ancient  Qonfuoian  ;rasio 
in  order  to  preserve  it  to  posterity  ;nd  mate  it  aval 3. oblo  to  tto 
rest  of  the  or  Id.  My  Idea  vras  receive  with  favor  and  when  I re- 
turned as  Minister  I found  that  arrangements  had  been  mad©  to 
allow  m to  proceed,  with  my  plan,  Tto  Minister  of  'gri culture, 
whose  department  had  Jurisdiction  ovor  tempi©  music,  readily  gave 
his  support  and  assistance.  Fortunately  at  this  time  one  of  tto 
beet  Path*  men  was  in  Manila  and  at  ay  cabled  request  to  cam©  to 
faking  to  help  in  tto  \«>rk  of  recording. 
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One  of  th©  buildings  connected  with  the  Temple  of  Heaven 
where  on  orchestra  could  bo  suitably  accommodated  wee  turned 
over  to  us.  X'he  orchestra  was  made  up  of  t]j©  best  musicians ; 
tiie  Instruments  were  of  the  finest  and  some  of  them  were  very 

ho  process  of  record-snaking  was  not  a simple  one.  Receiv- 
ing horns  had  to  bo  placed  all  around  the  room  and  arranged  so  as 
to  secure  th©  boat  effect  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relation  of 
tho  instruments  and  the  volume  of  sound  and  tho  tone.  Pieces  were 
tried  over  and  over  again  and  as  soon  as  eaeh  record  was  mad©  It 
vms  tried  out  on  the  gramophone.  T o orohojstrn  took  a lively  In- 
terest in  tho  proceedings  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion in  an  attend*  to  secure  the  bost  results.  Only  the  moat 
satisfactory  records  were  preserved  and  duplicates  were  made  of 
these.  I thus  succeeded  in  making  tbs  first  collection  of  Con- 
fuoian  and  ancient  Chinn  s_e  music. 

Til®  little  Soochos^  choir  viii  cii  had  sung  tho  Confucian  chants 
so  cdmraingly  for  ms  in  1918  again  sent  word  that  they  would  like 
to  sing  for  mo  and  whenever  I oould  manage  it  on  my  way  to  or  from 
Shanghai  I stopped  to  hear  this  rare  choir. 


I was  in  ; oicing  when  the  election  went  against  the  Democratic 

.arty.  Of  course  it  wouldn’t  have  happened  SS  I/had)  bean  at  haste. 

rA-&^  I 

I sent  the  following:  dacr  i4dS4tr  lied JSy  story  to  resident  llson  - 
one  I had  heard  from  an  Armenian  rug  dealer  Jur t before  leaving 
How  York  - and  said  X hoped  he  would  got  a certain  mount  c£  comfort 

from  it:  . _ . 

jlA  -ik-tv  °- 

Sasr  )3ddin-tio4^  lost  Ms  donkey  and  was  hunting  evoiy- 
vhsro  for  it.  He  lospfc  saying  ell  tho  time,  "Thank  th®  Lord,  thank 
the  Lord."  A ,r  • 

c A - ak*  \ V^U  OjM*~ 

Ona  of  his  friends  asked  him,  hy  iinsr  -:dd in  Hodja,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you?  Why  do  you  thank  the  Lord?  How  can  you  thank 
tho  Lord  whan  you  havo  lost  your  donkey* " 
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,;'vVhy  of  course  I thanl:  the  Lord;  I thank  the  .,ord  I wam't 
on  hla,  for  then  I would  have  boon  loot  boo. 

President  Hsu  used  to  on  joy  there  stories.  Lilas  nil  Chino  ao 
to  had  a groat  sense  of  humor  and  a groat  fooling  fos:*  humor.  As 
X was  on  the  point  of  going  away  b©  wont  ed  to  hoar  soino  of  them 
again. 

After  X hod  finish© d tolling  thaa  he  arid#  rlIow  I aholltoll 
you  a Chine  oe  story. 

wOi30  night  a Chines©  gentlemen  9000  home  lat©  at  night  (it 

seems  the  Chirac©  are  getting  rr.th.or  modern)  and  ho  saw  a robber 

7l 

biu?rowing  under  a wall,  -To  stopped -cosft- vratchsa  him  for  a time 
and  finally  said  to  tin  robber,  ’There  isn’t  any  use  in  digging 
there.  * 

hy  not?*  asked  the  robber, 

*' * v.hy,  tint  leads  to  the  k’ang  (a  largo  built-in  bed  with  a 
stov©  in  one  end) . ’ 

"The  robber  hesitated  an  in  stmt  but  finally  came  out  of  his 
hole  and  began  digging  at  another  point. 

"•Che  Chines©  gantlomn  stood  and  watched  him  for  rorae  time 
and  finally  said,  ’Thoro  isn’t  any  use  to  dig  tog  thoro. ' 

" ’ Vihy  not?’  asked  tlio  robber, 

’’’That  loads  to  the  well,’ 

B’S©o  her©,’  said  the  robber,  ’haw  in  the  world  do  you  know 

00  much  about  tills  house?’ 

Well, 

It* B my  house,’" 
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Siberia  - 19S1 

X had  not  aeon  the  Russian  people  sine©  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1917  and  I wanted  to  soa  what  had  happened  to  thorn  in  the  inter- 
val. 


door  was  too  well  guarded  and  organised,  Travelers  entering  from 
Europe,  no  matter  how  fro©  they  night  fool,  were  under  constant 

CT't-V  i ( 

surveillance  in  I o scow  and  J^efrrogra.%  and  it  was  difficult  to  learn 
anything  about  the  actual  processes  of  the  government,  I felt  that 
>/  I d.ght  enter  .us&la  through.  Liberia , v/hJLch  was  not  so- well  organ- 
ized when  I pi  mined  my  journey  in  the  spring  of  1921,  end  Boo  and 
hear  so  ©thing  of  tire  actual  conditions  of  the  real  Hue  flan  people* 
West  of  Moscow  tiie  population  la^nom-Russian  and  mirod  with  aliens 
of  all  sorts;  but  Siboria,  Pena,  Vyatka,  the  valley  of  the  north 
Volga  >nd  the  .mmp,  tlio  provi: :.cli.l  't  . of  dcat "ririburg  and 
Nizhny  Novgorod,  are  pure  Russian,  and  I wanted  to  see  the  fruits 
of  the  Bolshevik  government  in  a pure  Russian  society, 

.tany  obstacles,  however,  presented  themselves.  In  the  first 
plaoo,  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  my  successor  as  Minister- - 
V to  OhJLna  was  alow,  and  I had  difficulties  in  getting  my  release . 

In  the  second  place.  Information  wag  hard  to  got,  I stuped  the 

— **  & representative  of  the  Tar  Eastern 


friendly  relations  with  /yterlce,  caao  to  so©  me  often,  hen  I told 
him  that  X wanted  to  cross  Russia  to  Czechoslovakia  he  thought  he 
could^arrarigo  the  journey  for  no,  I at  one©  began  to  talk  a great 
deal  about  the  projected  trip,  in  order  to  arouse  wide-spread  sen- 
timent In  favor  of  It,  The  no ws p apormen^JjhXoklng  and  the  American 
engineers  at  Harbin  became  Interested*  I began  in  early  June  buying 
trading  supplies  - riodicdneo,  tooth  brushes,  sugar,  tga,  n^d  similar 
articles  - so  that  I would  not  have  to  rely  upon  money  to  secure  food. 
Six  months  before  I started  I could  not  have  bought  anything  in 
Russia  with  money  aid  I wanted  to  bo  sure  of  getting  food.  I knew 


come  from  "os  cow  and  was  eager  for 
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that  till®  articles  I vms  buying  ware  greatly  needed. 

My  suocesor  had  finally  been  nominated  and  confirmed  but  no 
word  came  from  the  State  Department  as  to^the^date  of  my  -probable 
release.  Fearing  that  conditions  might  not  remain  so  favorable  I 
cabled  to  the  State  Department  asking  for  the  date  of  my  probable 
reloase , Two  weeks  went  by  without  a reply ; again  I cabled  and  waited 
a week;  stillno  reply,  I then  sent  a sharp  telegram  to  the  State 
Department  saying  that  I must  insist  on  knowing  when  I would  bo  re- 
leased as  transportation  was  very  difficult  to  obtain.  I did  not 
say  what  transportation*  Immediately  I got  action,  and  n cable 
^_Juaave-^aj¥bod.  The  next  day,  June  16,  I loft  Peking,  ^ 

The  American  engineers  at  Harbin  told  me  that  I could  not  live 

^ — 

•aider  the  coalitions  of  transportation  in  Russia^ so  tiiey  fitted  up 
an  old  second- class  compartment  car  for  ire.  They  did  not  change 
its  battered  and  worn  exterior;  if  it  were  too  attractive  a com- 
missar might  take  a fancy  to  it.  They  cleaned,. It  out,  cut  out  the 
middle  partition,  throwing  two  eaipartnents  together  into  a comblno.- 


of  Li  who  knew  pidgin  Russian  and  vms  the  most  valuable  member  of 
the  party,  I had  a good  int  orproter,  an  American  vice  consul,  a 
, graduate  of  the  University  of  Femnaylvanla,  whose  parent s were 
Russian* 

v.hen  we  readied  Chita,  capital  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic, 


about  throe  days  west  of  Harbin,  I found  my  friend,  the  former  com- 
missioner of  the  Republic  in  Poking,  who  had  boon  rna.de  J inis  ter  of 
Foreign  Affairs, 

He  rushed  to  my  car  and  said,  "Mr*  Crane,  you  apparently  did 
not  got  my  telegram,  I sent  you  a message  four  days  ago  that  the 
Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ohiohorln,  has  refused  you  per- 
mission to  cross  Russia.  I am  very  sorry." 

There  was  my  oar,  which  had  required  no  little  preparation; 
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there  i .as  also  the  little  freight  oar  full  of  supplies;  there 
were  six  newspapermen  who  had  gone  ahead  to  boo  me  start;  there 
wore  tY/o_Amgyloan  Qon;^,aslgner&  Abbott  and  hwls,  whan  the  State 
Department  had  sent  to  study  the  Far  Eastern  Republic. 

The  newepapermen  began  to  talk:  'What  kind  of  state  Is  this? 

o thought  you  had  a modern  state.  Are  you  afraid  to  let  Mr, 

Crane  see  itV" 

I arid,  "I  shall  have  to  distribute  my  supplies  and  go  home,'' 

The  little  man  became  agitated  and  concerned,  II©  began  to 
fear  that  Ms  Republic  would  not  function  as  an  aid  to  establish- 
ing friendly  relations  with  Russia, 

Finally  the  little  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  said,  "Mr* 
Crane,  porhap s tlie y do  not  understand  In  Moscow,  I know  then. 

ait.  Do  not  distribute  your  things.  1 will  send  then  word  which 
I think  will  open  the  way  for  you." 

I waited.  In  tires  days  the  answer  came.  It  was  sharp  find 
decisive  refusal  for  no  to  go  fur  tiler, 

gain  the  newspapermen  began  to  growl;  the  two  corrals s loners 
began  to  talk  about  It  and  tire  little  fellow  became  more  and  more 
deeply  concerned, 

I continued  to  distribute  my  supplies  quite  publicly.  But 
Kraanost eiiokov,  resident  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic,  alias 
Tobolaun,  a former  Jewish  labor  lawyer  of  Chicago  v/ho  knew  me 
quite  ’..-oil,  did  not  want  to  see  the  work  of  the  year  utterly  wasted, 

lie  came  to  me  saying,  "I  have  a direct  wire  to  .Lenin  and  I 
think  I can  arrange  It." 

I pretended  not  to  have  any  confidence  in  this  plan  and  con- 
tinued to  distribute  my  supplios,  giving  the  medicine  to  the  hos- 
pitals, tlie  toothbrushes  to  tlie  orphan  asylum,  and  the  sugar,  salt, 
flour  and  tea  to  tlua  priests  for  the  refugees.  I then  deliberately 
loft  Chita, 

Before  I had  been  gone  twelve  hours  I received  a telegfam 
saying,  'Lenin  1ms  granted  permission.  Come  back," 
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This  showed  tbs  power  of  tho  President  of  the  Far  eastern  ^ 
Rapubllo  and  I went  back  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  tixut  they  would  ^ 
not  have  tin®  to  build  up  any  organisation  to  follow  xae.  I 
rocovorod  part  of  ay  _f;upplloK  from  the  priest  but  In  tlas  aetn- 
tirae  E had  learned  that  I could  vjco  paper  rubles.  I bad  kept  all 

“ 4 

thofo-^d  brought  for  per  so  ml  use  and  had.  given  away  only  the  | 

sup  -11  eo  Intended,  for  trading.  For  and_  • pj&  dollars 

1 bought  a hundred  mil  den.  rabies  fi-o^i.blja^v,  also  a Jew  and 

a.%  * .«  ^ , ..  . ..  ' t'f4  ( ( &+  <{  Atn  * 4 *yf~  ft~.  f\  « C ' 

the  other  chief  of  - Popublic. 

Putting  all  tho  supplies  into  tho  passenger  ear  and  leaving  * 

t|>o  freight  oar  behind  we i started  off  onco  aioyj»«  /**»  ’ftt*  4w<tlos.  '*/ 

/h  4 ? ft  > , h y /y  .(■(  »v  Ui  cr  d (^d<_6  d 'hr\  a.< 

I found  •’•hrt  the  rubles  \/ero  booiuse  'iilu  ^g&sSSE  *—’ 

v/ould  sell  his  milk,  butt  or  and  ®;y*sf^  rubles  and  immediately 

use  them  to  buy  whatever  he  needed,  he  found  that  ho  needed  some 

medium  of  exchange  no  the  barter  system  was  awkward#  but  lie  would 

not  dream  of  holding  this ^ ■.•:.* o tho:-.  an  hots?  er  two. 

My  Chinese  servant  turned  cat  to  be  a wonderful  nan#  always 

go  ©denatured  and,  always,  on  the  job.  Vixen  we  cauo  to  a town  and 

almost  before  the  train  had  stop,  ad  Li  v/ould  hop  off  and  disappear. 

In  a few  minutes  he  had  located  whatever  Chinese  there  were • As 

all  Chinese  are  natural,  traders  they  k new  tho  resources  of  the 

town  and  before  Ions  hi  would  octas  book  vrlth  his  anus  full  of 

plunder , 

i seemed  rather  to  overdraw  my  account  ox?  good  luck  out  tlxo 
on©  piece  of  good  luck  I did  not  expect  was  the  railway  oi^ganiaa- 
tlon.  It  was  no tyBols hsvlk  but  Irxiopcndont  of  the  government#  end 
til©  Bolsheviks  nl lowed  it  to  go  on  as  in  the  old  days  because  of 
its  importance.  During  the  Allied  occupation  of  Siberia  American 
engineers  under  Stevens  went  up  and  down  tho  road  keeping  it  in 
repair.  They  and.  tho  many  :od  Cross  officials  were  friendly  and 
cordial  to  tho  Russian  railway  workmen#  giving  thorn  clothes  and 
materials.  In  order  to  provide  the  railway  people  with  food, 
the  land  along  both  sides  of  the  railway  had  been  planted  with 
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grain,  s a result  the  railway  porsoimol  was  vary  nrp^Amor lean . 

t Irkutsk,  the  lost  important  town  in  giber  In  rnd  the  reddest 
place  In  Russia  outside  of  Moscow,  I feared  that  we  might  bo  ntopi>ed 
and  when  I anticipated  trouble  In  getting  permission  to  leave  from 
the  Commissar,  who  4^  supreme , th©  station  master  sold  to  me, 

"Oh,  don’t  worry  about  the  Commissar,  When  you  get  ready  to  go 
Just  lot  us  know,  and  wo  will  hook  your  oar  on  to  something  or 
other,” 

Tho  railway  officials  not  only  did  this  all  along  the  line 
but  they  /ore  always  polite  and  useful  to  no  in  other  ways.  They 
helped  no  gat  ice  and  gave  me  Information,  They  had  lived  through 
four  years  of  the  civil  war,  and  they  talked  very  frooly. 

All  during  the  Jottmey  I saw  and  tainted  with  thi.uu/ands^  of 
noople  of • all  kinds,  along  the  railways,  on  the  hospital  train 
full  of  soldiers  to  which  we  wore  attached,  and  In  the  open  markets 
'vhoro  trading  was  again  "-omitted  In  the  curing  of  1921.  The  open, 
markets  were  also  the  social  centers,  where  the  people  came  to  talk 
aa  much  as  to  trade.  ith  ono  exception  I did  not  talk  to  anyone 
who  was  not  willing  to  open  up  and  express  himself  freely  and  un«* 
reservedly. 

Tho  only  time  I ever  encountered  n desire  for  secrecy  in  these 
talks  was  at  Chita.  I woe  having  trouble  with  a tooth  ond  was  rather 
disturbed  at  starting  on  a Journey  with  a tooth  that  war  noting  up, 

I asked  about  a dentist  an d was  told  there  was  a good  woman  dentist 
in  term.  She  had  good  equipment  and  eoon  fixed  r»  up.  She  to  an 
intelligent  woman  and  when  sis  was  through  with  tho  tooth  she  wanted 
to  talk  and  told  me  a great  many  things.  Finally  she  asked  how  long 
X ws  to  be  there. 

X said,  "I  am  leaving  tomorrow*" 

’•Are  th©  other  Americans  leaving?" 

’•Very  soon,  in  n few  days,'’ 

"Are  the  other  foreigners  going?"  she  asked. 

I replied,  "X  belles vo  they  nr©  all  going  out." 
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5 . oil,"  she  said,  ’'that  is  ver y distressing.  Ml©  the 
foreigners  are  here  things  are  vary  quiot;  but  now  trouble  Mil 
begin,1  and  she  added,  vie  a;.,©  for  heaven*  z sake,  don’t  say 
anything  about  what  I have  said  to  you,' 

I did  not  talk  with  the  oomulssars  as  I was  not  interested 
in  their  theories  and  know  them  well  enough,  I wanted  to  seo  how 
their  theories  were  working  out  on  the  pure  Russians,  undiluted 
by  Jews  or  Letts  or  otter  foreign  strains.  For  this  reason  I 
wished  to  be  utterly  free  of  obligations  to  the  government , nd 
unrestricted  in  making  xuy  observations  and  comment s , I owned  my 
oral  oar;  I provided  my  own  food,  and  I paid  the  first  railway 
faro  that  had  been  paid  in  four  years  - paid  in  Moscow  in  good 
American  gold  as  the  railways  would,  not  talc©  Bolshevik  money. 

My  only  relations  with  the  government  were  in  Moscow  where  I 
lied  to  get  a penalt  to  cross  tho  western  frontier. 

After  my  oar  had  been  attached  for  eight  or  ten  days  to  a 
trainload  of  soldiers  who  had  boon  fighting  against  Baron  TJhgem 
near  the  Mongolian  frontier,  I followed  them  to  tixo ir  hospital  at 
Irkutsk,  This  hospital  ted  no  shoots,  soap,  or  medioin.es  except 
a few  miserable  fra@aenbo  of  Red  Gross  stock  and.  no  beds,  merely 
a few  blankets,  the  poor  doctors  wore  doing  the  host  they  could, 
without  anything  to  work  with.  Afterwards  in  loseow  tho  foremost 
physician  told  me  that  for  two  years  following  tlx©  Revolution  he 
had  continued  to  write  prescription©  as  a matter  of  tebit,but  had 

finally  abtuxdoned  that  vain  formality  and  did  notikaow  when  he.  would 

' - 

be  mM-b.  to  write  another* 

r 

As  I went  through  Siberia  I kept  passing  and  repassing  a train- 
load  of  ..l, , 1 s from  the  Jnlted  States  and  Canada.  They  were 
non-viol  ous  socialist  a from  factories,  mines,  and  railroads. 

‘These  poor  devils  had  boon  deceived  by  Bolshevik  propaganda  into 
thinking  that  in  Russia  lay  tho  opportunity  for  the  workingman. 

But  no  one  was  paying  any  attention  to  them  in  Siberia,  They  could 
not  go  back)  they  could  not  stop)  they  were  just  beginning  to 
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realise  that  they  wore  headed,  nowhere  In  the  world.  They  had 
been  two^  months  gettixg  from  Vladivostok  to  Irkutsk  and  were  not 
allovjod  to  stop  anywhere  along  the  way  to  begin  constructive  work, 
Early  in  the  0R8§  they  Iiad  been  stripped  of  their  extra,  clothing 
and  peljjjfeal  belongings  and  their  good  money  ms  forcibly  ex- 
changed for  worthies a Russian  paper  at  a tenth fitliB  market  rate. 

Equally  at  sea  was  a trainload  at  young  radical  students 
from  various  parts  of  the  world,  a am  thirty  or  forty  of  thorn 
being  from  Australia.  They  had  bean  brought  to  Russia  by  the 
propaganda  about  the  wonderful  education  they  were  going  to  get 
there.  They  had  co;.:c  enthusiastically  to  get  their  education  from 
the  fine  schools  that  were  to  bo  opened^  5*ut  they  were  beginning 
to  realise  that  they  were  in  a frightful  situation  with  the  Siber- 
ian winter  coming  on,  and  no  one  in  the  least  interested  In  then, 

I passed  and  ropnssed.  both  the ;<P>  trains  several  times  and  each  time 
one  could  see  their  growing  despair . 

In  Tomsk  in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  a few  old  professors  were 
staggering  around  going  through  the  notions  of  xumning  a university, 
where  there  wore  six  thousand  students  In  1920  with  thousands  on 
the  waiting  list,  without  equipment  or  provisions  for  food, fuel 
and  clothing  in  a land  where  tho  thenaometer  goes  to  fifty  degrees 
below  Eero  in  winter.  Part  of  tho  faculty  were  prisoners  on  parole. 

One  of  the  professors  at  Tomsk  said  to  mo,  "You  hear  a great 
deal  about  our  starvation  and  lack  of  physical  comforts  and  the 
accounts  are  perfectly  true,  o are  all  half-starved,  and  our 
clothes  are  going  to  pieces,  but  probably  the  outside  world  does 
not  realise  the  intellectual  starvation  of  our  country.  For  four 
years,  Russia  2ms  been  sealed  intellectually  Ilk©  a Rue slan  house 
In  tho  middle  of  winter,  v.e  know  very  little  of  what  2ms  occurred 
In  Russia,  but  wo  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  outside  world.  o 2iave  been  int ell© otually  starved  to  death.” 
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My  first  experience  with  the  Terror  was  In  connection  with 
a fin©  Russian  engin&er^who  fed  escaped  to  Japan  and  was  at  that 
time  living  in  Harbin,  hen  ho  learned  that  I was  going  to  Russia 
lie  asked  roe  to  take  some  provisions  and  money  to  his  wife  and 
children  at  Omsk,  from  whom  he  load  not  heard  for  more  than  a year, 
hen  I readied  Omsk,  my  first  move  was  to  hop  off  the  train  before 
any body  know  that  1 was  there,  and  start  in  search  of  the  family, 
The  town  Is  seven  nil© a from  the  railway  station,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  anyone.  When  at  last  I located  the  family,  I found 
that  the  mother  had  boon  taken  out  and  shot  the  week  before,  leav- 
ing sin  children,  the  oldest  a daughter  of  twelve,  the  youngest  a 
baby  of  two,  2ba  little  girl,  a charming  creature  who  scorned  to 
find  me  the  only  friendly  person  she  had  seen,  was  doing  her  best 
to  manage  the  family,  I should  Ills©  to  have  adopted  the  whole  lot, 
but  of  course  I could  not  take  them  along  with  me,  1 found  two 
old  Russian  woman  in  the  same  house  who,  although  having  a hard 
time  themselves,  wore  willing  to  watch  over  the  children,  I gave 
them  t'm  materials  and  money  their  father  had  sent,  bought  them  a 
supply  of  wood , and  left  them  ten  million  rubles  with  instructions 
that  the  existence  of  the  money  was  to  be  kept  secret,  and  that 
their  supplies  were  to  be  bought  quietly.  An  engineer  at  Moscow 
who  had  earn  relations  with  the  government  was  trying  to  get  them 
out  through  the  western  frontier,  as  they  could  not  go  out  through 
Siberia  to  their  father  who  was  only  a few  days  away  from  then. 
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My  next  picture  of  tlie  Terror  was  the  grimmest  If  not  the 
most  pathetic.  It  was  at  . :totorinburg,  a pretty  little  tom  In 
the  Urals.  For  throe  years  <>,  Baltic  sailor  and  a Lett  woman  had 
had  tho  town  absolutely  at  their  mercy,  They  represented  the  Terror- 
ist Committee  and  were  under  no  restraining  control.  There  was  no 
formality  about  tholr  notions.  The  Baltic  sailor  picked  out  any- 
body whose  looks  he  did.  not  like,  and  the  Lott  woman  did  the  kill- 
ing, They  executed  hundreds  In  their  bloody  game.  I do  not  know 
how  those  two  were  protected  from  the  people  but  apparently  no  one 
dared  to  attack  anyone  connected  with  the  Terrorist  Committee, 
then  Alexander  II  was  assassins  ted  in  1881  throe  people  were  killed 
to  expiate  the  crime.  But  when  Urltski,  the  Jewish  Commissar  of 
ths  Terrorist  Co: . It voo  of  k-otr ogr ro^was  murdered  five  thousand 
people  were  executed  in  tliat  city  In  fovengo,  and  about  fifteen 
thousand  In  other  parts  of  Russia  as  an  example.  That  is  the  diff- 
erence between  killing  an  Tlmperor  and  killing  a Commissar, 

'whan  an  uprising  started  - and  there  were  many  in  Siberia  - 

•riest  would  bo  tortured  m killed. as  a warning,  Priests  were 

t 'A  a-  -,  fxr  \ f JPjUn 

so  revered  that  the^ fl{^n;ta4fco  laA^^M^eo^T  rrovont  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  people  from  talcing  up  arms  against  the  government, 

hen  I readied  Moscow  I felt  that  as  a form  or  American  Minister, 
Jit  woul d bo  discourteous  not  to  call  on  the  Commissar  of  Foreign 
Affaire.  I asked  to  see  Chi  olio  rln,  therefore,  but  as  he  had  refused 
permission  for  me  to  cross  Siberia,  ho  refused  to  sea  mo.  This  was 
exactly  what  I wanted  as  his  refusal  to  receive  me  made  it  unnec- 
essary for  no  to  see  Lenin  or  Trotski  or  any  other  high  Bolshevik 


official,  . . . 

Ut 

hen  I ma.de  my  roqnest^for  a permit  to  woss  the  frontier  at- 
hospsew,  koir^boin,  secretary  of  tho  Anglo-American  Bureau  in  diarge 
of  panting  permits,  said  to  me  in  Bast -Side-Now- York  togllsh, 

"Z&y,  Misder  Gran©,  ver  haf  you  been  in  der  lasd  dree  veeks.  Ve 
haf  losd  all  drack  of  you," 

II©  had  been  secretary  to  Martens  while  the  latter  vms  the  Bol- 
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si^vik  representative  in  Hew  York.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
they  had  been  totally  unable  to  follow  me,  though  they  would  hove 
been  glad  enough  to  do  so,  $ut  their  Incompetence  took  caro  of 
me  and  enabled  me  to  make  my  journo y without  molestation. 

The  Foreign  Office  in  Hog  cow  was  full  of  Jews  from  Hew  York, 
They  wero  resentful  of  my  presence  and  thought  they  would  get  much 
semaenent  toy  keeping  me  there.  At  tine  same  time  1 was  seeing  many 
people  and  getting  significant  information.  I lived  in  my  oar  at 
the  railway  station  in  Moscow  and  returned  there  every  day  after 
my  visits.  I Had  the  same  cab-driver  throughout  my  stay.  Every 
day  after  he  hod  left  me  at  ray  railway  car,  two  man  would  rush  up 
to  him  to  cross-examine  him  do  out  what  I had  been  saying  and  doing, 
lie  hated  the  government  and  hie  unvaried  reply  was,  ’'Well,  h 
was  talking  English , and  I did  not  under  stand.*' 

idien  I arrived  In  Moscow  on©  of  the  first  things  I did  was  to 
find  out  about  the  Linyovs  for  1 had  been  worried  about  their  fate 
under  the  Bolsheviks  and  had  heard  nothing  from  them  since  my  visit 
in  1917,  Kastnloki,  the  religious  composer  and  head  of  the  Syno- 
dalny  Institute  for  training  religious  choirs , vfio  had  always  been 
closely  associated  with  them,  told  me  that  both  of  them  had.  died 
in  the  year  1919  and  that  Jorgensen  was  never  able  to  carry  out 
the  project  of  publishing  the  music?  but  Kastalaki,  realizing  the 
Impotence  of  conserving  these  songs,  had  taken  a kind  of  trustee- 
ship of  them  and  hoped  to  save  them. 

All  through  Siberia  ami  Russia  1 saw  many  of  the  priests. 

In  Moscow  I had  throe  long  visits  with  Patriarch  Tikhon,  head  of 
the  Russian  Church,  but  all  our  conversations  had  to  be  reported. 

He  had  not  compromised  with  tli©  soviet  Govemisient  but  he  was  never 
allowed  to  go  outside  his  garden.  The  Bolshevik!  hated  nothing 
as  much  as  they  did  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  From  the  begin- 
ning they  exerted  all  possible  efforts  to  wreck  it.  They  allowed 
no  religious  training?  they  stopped  all  church  publications  and  they 


t tacked  the  church  In  every  conceivable  way.  They  closed  that 
wonderful  school*  the  Synodalny  Institute  where  for  many  years 
I'uo alan  church  singing,  the  most  beautiful  tusic  in  the  world* 
war,  taught. 


They  did  all  they  could  to  bfeak  the  moral  © of  the  priests 
and  to  underpins  their  influence,  They  killed  many  priests, 
thirty  bishops  and  two  Metropolitans,  At  least  one©  a month 
members  of  the  Checks  or  Terrorist  Committee,  under  which  the 
church  was  placed  instead  of  under  the  Central  Soviet  Committee, 
visited  the  house  of  every  priest  and  bishop  between  three  and 
six  o’clock  In  the  morning  and  took  anything  they  wonted  os  all 
Qhureh  property  had  bom  nationalized.  Any  sort  of  person,  no 
matter  how  ignorant  or  unscrupulous,  could  get  on  appointment 
to  tills  Committee « The  ahurch  had  to  get  pcrmls  slon  for  every- 
thing it  did  - permission  for  a procession  or  for  funeral  services  - 
from  this  Terrorist  Com:  tit  tee. 

Tlx©  government  did  not  stop  ahurch  servicer, , but  it  did  stop 

(/a*-. 


001:1! 

f ( IV:.. 
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oomrruniont ion  between  fantseheft  and  allowed  no  money  to  bo  sent 

fTiu,  To  „ 

baimenn..elwiM>he^  ’’emission  was  given  to  send  money  through  the 
ieople’s  flank,  but  it  got  no  further.  In  ovary  important  church 
in  Russia,  however,  a little  group  had  been  organized  to  keep  the 
church  together.  The  priests  and  the  bishops  were  supplied  with 
food  and  other  necessities}  brotherhoods  were  organized  to  take 
care  of  the  outside  of  the  church  and  sisterhoods  to  take  care  of 
the  inside . It  is  signif leant  that  even  the  intellectuals  wore 
going  back  to  the  church. 


There  was  a large  a lace  in  Moscow  which  formerly  belonged 
to  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a loader  of  the  Old  Believers  ( G3a^S«w'vtt1 
That  palace  was  being  used  to  house  German  war  prisoners^ 
remained  about  a month  during  which  time  they  wore  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  process  of  crossing  the  Goman  frontier.  At  the  end 
of  thjat  time  they  vrere  fixed  up  with  papers  by  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
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and  sent  across  the  border  with  cartloads  of  plunder  which  was 
disposed  of  in  Germany  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bolshevik! . But  no 
one  else  could  get  out  of  Russia, 

Among  my  old  friends  X found  a composer,  Grechaninov.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  lie  had  written  a liturgy  of  marked  beauty. 
Pour  years  previously  I had  tried  to  gat  him  to  come  out  of  Russia. 
I told  him  that  Russia  woe  no  place  for  him  aid.  that  I would  lie  Ip 
him  found  a school  of  church  music  in  New  York. 

;'Ho,  ' he  said,  "I  can't  do  it,  WO  will  suffer  and  X know 
I am  going  to  have  a hard  time,  but  those  are  jus  i/th©  conditions 
under  which  I cannot  leave  Russia." 

He  had  a fearful  time  during  the  four  years  from  1017  to 
1021,  He  had,  however,  composed  a new  church  liturgy  and  invited 


me  to  hear  It* 

when  I accepted  ho  said,  "Gome  tomorrow  night  and  I will  get 
a few  people  who  have  been  working  with  me  on  it  to  sing  the  parts 
for  you," 

'float  evening  was  the  only  social  time  I had  In  Russia ,^Th*y 
were  cheered,  for  I was  Interested^  So  ant  at  the  piano  ploying' 
trio  score,  nevor  looking  at  Ills  fingers,  while  the  man  and  woman  / 


liturgy/""?: 


That  om  touch  of  the  old  Russia  delighted  me. 


The  man  who  sang  that  liturgy  was  taken  out  early  next  mom- 


t>y. 

ing/the  Extraordinary  Commission  and  mo  never  soon  again,  so  far 
as  wo  know.  The  composer  gave  me  that  news  til®  next  day  whon  I 
went  to  see  him, 

Grechaninov  had  one®  written  something  for  the  government  for 
which  they  had  promised  him  two  hundred  thousand  rubles  but  pay- 
ment was  postponed  from  day  to  day  and  rubles  kept  diminishing  in 


JutU w 


value  ftpoadday . to— day,  his  wife  and^  caught  or  worked  for  a loviet 
and  got  a little  salary.  He  did  not  have  to  do  dally  labor  as 
artiwts  were  permitted  to  work  at  their  art  undisturbed  (and  unpaid). 
The  Russians  are  the  moot  musical  pf  people  and  know  how 
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tc  males  bells  which  ponl  out  beautiful  notes.  A clanging  bell 
In  Russia  Is  Inconceivable . -nd--so  the  Russians  developed  cen- 
turies ago  bell-chiming  as  an  art  of  musical  and  especially  re- 
ligious expression.  This  art  was  taught  and  bells  were  tuned  at 
Old  Rostov,  north  of  Moscow,  an  important  provincial  capital  ante- 
dating Moscow. 

I was  so  much  interested  in  bell-ringing  that  on  the  Journey 

across  Russia  ono  of  the  tilings  I had  particularly  in  mind  was  to 

lo 

make  a pilgrimage  to  Old  Rostov  and^hear  the  celebrated  chimes. 

In  the  old  days  Rostov  was  a favorite  place  for  religious  pilgrims 
to  go  to  listen  to  tine  bell-dhiming  and  to  study  the  art.  The 
devil.  It  was  said,  never  visited  Rostov. 

John  and  I wore  fortunate  for  we  arrived  at  the  monastery, 
in  the  fine  old.  Kremlin  of  Rostov,  happily  intact,  at  half  past 
four  and  found  the  bell-ringers  just  coming  home  from  their  work 
for  the  Boviet,  As  pilgrimages  were  not  allowed  In  Russia  wo  were 
the  first  v/ho  had  come  along  in  yorrn  and  tbs  bell-ringers  were 
delighted  to  see  pilgrims,  even  from  out  of  Russia,  who  prized  their 
art  and  had  made  so  much  of  on  effort  to  learn  about  it.  The  priest 
soon  got  them  allbog eth or  and  for  ovor  an  hour  they  gave  us  a beau- 
tiful chirr©  service, 

Afterwards  we  were  taken  to  a room  in  the  old  Palace  nearby 
where  there  tm s a series  of  giant  tuning  forks,  some  ovor  a yard 
high , used  for  tuning  bells  which  wore  do  .si  {pied  for  daiming,  They 
played  on  the  tuning  forks  some  of  the  music  they  hod  given  us  on 
the  bells.  One  could  not  hel  thinking  4»-an  ad.ilrlng^wfcy  of  tho 
rare  old  Russian  who  centuries  ago  had  had  the  genius  to  cat  oh  the 
form  and  select  tho  material  of  these  historical  forks  and  so  set 
standards  useful  to  all  Russians  for  ages. 

y*efc“’£ho  most  v;onderful  expression  of  the  art  of  be  11 -chiming 
used  to  be  at  mldnl$it  on  th©  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  at  the  end  of  the 
Raster  service,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Christian  ceremonies,  now 
of  course,  forbidden  by  the  Bolshevik!.  Then  the  great  bell,  Ivan 
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Vo 3. lid,  hoard  but  once  a year,  rang  out  to  announce  chat  Master 
had  coiao  and  "Christ  lias  risen,"  the  supreme  moment  in  the  Ortlio- 
dox  service.  Immediately  following  Ivan  Voliki  all  the  bolls  of 
Moscow  joined  in  proclaiming  tho  good  tidings.  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  so  exalted  the  Russian  spirit  that  bell-rining  has  also 
been  forbidden  and  the  bolshevik!  have  been  melting  down  the  bells. 

As  I have  for  a long  time  thought  that  the  m ost  delightful 

job  I knew  of  was  that  of  chief  bell-ringer  on  the  ivremlin,  I hope 

to  bo  around  to  witness  anti  to  tale  part  in  tho  first  hasten  ser- 

(') 

vico  oil  the  kremlin  when  tlie  Bolsljeviki  have  dopai*tod.  It  will- 
he~-fchrr-TSV«nfc-Tjf-e^  , 

The  government,  backed  by  the  new  bourgeoisie,  made  a great 
point  of  the  theaters.  Tit®  Commissars  were  perfectly  content  to 
give  tho  actors  and  actresses  everything  in  the  world  they  wanted, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government,  but  they  kept  all  the  tickets 
foi‘  themselves  end  families,  .(.hey  used  to  Impress  visitors  with 
the  wonderful  way  they  had  kept  up  their  theaters.  I asked  to  see 
the  ArtisMe  Theater  but  was  told  itot  the  aotors  tod  worked  vary 
hard  the  previous  winter  mid  were  then  on  vacation,  I found  after- 

To  h i.  /.("/*  i w , 

wards  that  they  had  Ween  1 i-aguo  £er  tv/o  years,  keoP-e  used  to 
go  to  Russia  from  all  over  tto  world  to  see  that  troupe  play.  The 
best  artists  in  the  world  were  happy  to  go  there  to  4®sign  tlie 
costumes  and  settings. 

Isadora  I>unoan  was  in  Moscow  while  I was  there  and  X hoard  a 
great  deal  about  her.  She  was  ©nohanted  with  this  wonderful  new 
world  where  everything  was  to  bo  free  and  she  had  come  to  contri- 
bute her  art.  She  hopped  off  the  train  with  her  dog  and  took  a 
carriage.  All  day  she  drove  around.  Moscow  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
tho  beautiful  town,  the  churches,  tto  theaters  juafi  art  galleries. 

At  tlx©  end  of  the  day  she  came  to  the  Soviet  rest-house  where 
a room  had  been  assigned  to  her.  She  Jumped  out  of  the  carriage 

(/)  ■JrrH.  Ct  < U „ , ^ &OU  f /u\  . A |f(.V  ftvviMKH. 

cr 
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axri  started  to  rim  Into  the  house  when  the  cab  driver  called  out, 
"How  about  my  money V” 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said.  "I  thought  everything  was 
free  lie  re," 

"Oh  no,  150,000  rubles  a day," 

She  was  shocked  to  death.  She  did  not  have  150,000  rubles. 

She  went  into  the  rest-house  to  have  her  supper,  A meal  was 
finally  brought  in  but  she  looked  at  it  and  said,  "This  must  be 
for  Fldo,"  and  gave  it  to  her  dog.  She  waited  and  waited  but 
no  tiling  more  cme. 

Finally  she  seised  about  it  and  was  told,  "Why,  you  have  had 
your  supper," 

She  remained  in  Moscow  a vra ok , A.t  the  end  of  that  time  she 
left,  completely  disillusioned. 

One  day  In  Moscow  John  ran  across  Goner  a 1 Thompson  and  in- 
vited him  to  our  car,  Ag  he  had  had  a hard  time  with  Bolshevik  food 
lie  was  glad  to  have  some  good  Chinese  dishes,  and  thereafter  took 
all  Ixie  meals  with  us.  e talked  about  many  tilings  and  something 
coming  up  about  the  Peace  Conference  we  began  to  discuss  the  affairs 
of  the  Near  Hast.  He  said  that  he  had  been  invited  to  *aris  as  an 
export  on  Near  Eastern  affairs  by  the  British  Commission,  .hen 
he  had  been  there  only  a little  while  it  was  evident  that  no  one 
had  any  influence  in  Hear  Eastern  affairs  except  Venezelos,  He, 
however,  had  spent  much  time  in  the  Near  East  and  know  it  so  well 
that  he  had  frequently  run  counter  to  tiie  Venezelos  program.  As 
he  was  the  only  one  around  Parle  who  seemed  to  be  opposing  Venez- 
olos , the  latter  thought  ho  ought  to  take  him  In  hand  and  straighten 
him  out. 

.During  an  interview  General  Thompson  said  to  Mm,  Ven« zolos, 
ploase  undorstmd  tiiat  I haven't  any  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
your  people.  I wish  them  all the  prosperity  in  the  world  but  I am 
frankly  opposed  to  your  policy  for  X know  that  it  will  not  succeed. 
During  the  Balkan  hare  your  people  had  a large  increase  in  torri- 
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tory.  I believe  you  can  now  hold  that  territory,  keep  on  fairly 
good  toms  with  your  neighbors,  have  a chance  for  internal  develop- 
snont  and  prosperity  and  not  bo  seriously  menaced  from  the  outside. 
But  this  new  program  which  you  ar©  trying  to  get  through  can  result 
only  in  disaster.  At  present  you  have  a high  standing  with  your 
ieople  and  in  Europe  generally,  but  twenty-five  years  from  now 
when  your  people  see  the  result  of  your  present  maneuvers  your 
position  will  not  be  nearly  so  exalted.  You  are  trying  to  crowd 
your  people  up  into  Albania  to  get  a few  miserable  miles  of  terri- 
tory away  from  a very  strong  race  that  will  never  let  up  until  they 
get  you  out.  You  will  have  to  keep  an  army  up  there  and  you  will 
always  have  a hostile  neighbor.  You  are  pushing  your  people  up 
into  the  lie  art  of  the  Bulgarians,  a strong  fighting  race,  who  will 
never,  never  rest  until  they  have  driven  you  out.  You  will  have 
to  maintain  an  army  there  all  the  time  under  difficult  expensive 
conditions.  You  are  crowding  your  people  into  Anatolia,  among  the 
best  f lshting  js  ople  in  the  world,  and  the  Turks  will  never  rest 
until  you  get  out  of  there.  How,  in  the  course  of  time,  you  will 
have  to  leave  all  throe  of  these  places;  you  will  get  out  with  a 
great  loss  of  prestige  and  the  effort  will  be  exhausting,  I con- 
tend that  it  is  a great  deal  wiser  to  rest  where  you  are,  establish 
friendly  relations  with  your  neighbors  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
go  along  in  a peaceful  way.1 

a the  British  Commission  showed  no  interest  in  Thpmpooji’s 
theories,  lie  do  elded  to  resign*  returned  to  .ondon  Joined  the 

Labor  Party,  It  was  as  a representative  of  that  party  that  he  was 
on  a visit  to  Russia  at  the  time  I mot  him.  Ho  was  la tor  appointed 
the  Air  Minister  of  Ramsay  MacDonald’s  Government . 

.Mien  I started  into  Russia  a prominent  Russian  woman  asked  me 

tj  f v v-k  i t* 

Kf  to  see  her  father  fin  EStwagwiid^  hne  of  the  beet-known  Russian 

painters,  from  whom  she  had  not  heard  in  four  years.  On  tlie  sooond 
day  in  Petrograd,  I found  the  artist  and  his  brothers. 

He  said,  "Tell  my  daughter  we  are  getting  along  very  well* 
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e are  fortunate  compared  with  other  people.  We  are  allowed  to 
keep  our  studios  and  are  not  crowded  out  of  our  apartment , o 
are  left  alone  and  treated  with  a great  deal  of  consideration, 
e are  given  the  maximum  amount  of  rations,  and  once  in  a while 
we  do  a painting  for  a xmstoev  of  the  now  bourgeoisie.  You  know 
there  is  a new  bourgeoisie  just  as  there  was  an  old  bourgeoisie. 

Sell  my  daughter  we  are  all  right.” 

s&cfc  the  next  day  when  X went  to  have  one  more  chat  with  them, 

X found  that  one  of  the  brothers  had  been  taken  out  the  night  before 
by  the  Cheka,  They  had.  felt  secure  for  four  years, 

She  last  week  1 was  in  I *©t2l6grffil^ s Ixty-one  people  wore  ta  on 
out  without  warning  and  killed.  Among  them  was  the  foremost  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence,  the  foremost  sculptor,  and  a well-known 
poet.  Fifteen  wore  women*  on©  of  them  the  finest  kind  of  person 
who  did  nothing  but  charitable  work. 


If  -ytm^asked  why  they  were  taken  out,  you  were  told,  “That 
is  non©  of  your  business, 

ervt-i  <*■”** 

If  asked  whether  they  were  alive,  yetr-we^o  toM,  "That 
is  our  affair. 

Some  times  name  s of  the  executed  were  published  to  keep  the 
people  terrorised. 

A favorite  illusion  was  that  the  largo  estates  had  been  split 
up  and  given  to  the  peasants  but  probably  no  peasant  was  farming 


more  land  JJhan  he  had  been  five  years  before,  Billions  of  gold 
- — — ftrCuux  CTZOT  ' - " — ' • -x? 

rubles^ deposited  in  the  People* s Bank  by  the  peasants  before  the 

Resolution,  with  which  they  could  have  bought  the  land,  were  con- 
fiscated by  nationalization.  Furthermore,  tlie  peasants  lost  the 
means  of  selling  their  produce  when  the  city  markets  were  discon- 
tinued, as  well  as  the  means  of  buying  necessities  and  the  chief 
source  of  sociil  life.  Public  markets  had  recently  been  reopened 
but  they  presented  a sad  spectacle.  People  were  soiling  off  old 
odds  and  ends;  on©  might  see  for  sale  a bed,  a table , or  a chair* 
a comb  or  a toothbrush , a eurr.-*.  -comb  or  a file.  On©  girl  kept 
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wandering  around  trying  to  trade  a basket  full  of  second-hand 

Victor  noodles , The  farmers  ware  bringing  in  a little  surplus 

produce  to  trade  for  other  things  but  usually  the  government’ 

allowed  them  to  keep  only  enough  for  the  bar©  necessities. 

ihe  refusal  of  the  traders  to  take  rub  1©  s home  on  account  of 

their  continuous  decline  in  value  brings  to  mim!  the  strike  that 

occurred  in  the  government  printing  presses.  The  men  at  the  presses 

were  kept  hard  at  work  turning  out  Bolshevik  money.  They  had  hod 

to  work  harder  than  anyone  else  in  Russia  for  four  years  and  had 

to  increase  production  eVQVj&ny.  It  was  a hard  job  to  keep  then 

at  work.  Lenin  had  to  give  the  workmen  his  personal  attention  to 

impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  their  Job, 

— 

, hy  tli©  deuce  should  we  work,"  th©y  said,  "whan  no  on©  else 
works  in  Russia?" 

"So©  here,"  Lenin  would  say,  "you  are  an  important  part  of  our 
organization  and  we  are  very  proud  of  you.  You  are  just  as  necessary 
as  tlx©  Red.  Array  and  you  must  work  very  hard.  You  are  very  useful 
people*"  p 

— --^ut  the  situation  became  more  difficult  and  the  men  more  dis- 


contented. 

On©  day  Lenin  sold,  "Well,  now,  you  go  ahead  and  work  for  us 

until  four  o ! clock  in tim-wiftornoon;  from  four  o*  clock  on  you  can 

have  the  machinery  and  the  eqn.ipw»©nt  to  turn  out  as  much  money  ag 


you  want  on  your  own  account , w 

That  is,  I think  the  most  original  and  generous  method  of 
settling  a strike  of  which  I have  heard. 

Tlier©  wore  only  thr  © ejftust or ie a of  any  size  running  in  Russia 
and  two  of  thorn  were... American,  Vlaat3j%houso 

and  the  Harvester  Company.  The  other  was  a Swedish  concern,  the 
S.L.  v . which  manufactured  ball-bearings,  etc.  The  government  needed 
the  products  of  all  throe  of  these  factories  badly  and  did  not 


nationalize  them.  All  throe  of  those  companies  were  allowed  perfect 
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freedom  to  operate  under  my  arrangement  with  the  government 
they  olio?©*  They  had  sharp— eyed  men  traveling  around  the  country 
soaking  raw  materials,  which  were  very  difficult  to  get  since 
nothing  had  bean  produced  for  years.  As  one  plant  after  another 
shut  flown,  rruantititea  of  old  material  wore  left.  A pile  of  coal 
hero,  a pile  of  coke  there,  hero  some  iron  and  there  s ora©  copper. 
The  representatives  of  these  three  concerns  hustled  out  their 
trains  and.  took  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  without 
keeping  any  account  of  what  they  topk. 

hen  visitors  to  Russia  asked  to  see  industries,  they  were 
shown  only  those  three  plants. 

Word  would  go  out  from  Moscow,  "Get  everything  going. 

Visitors  coming# " 

Most  of  the  managers  ware  more  or  loss  Russian,  some  half 
Russian  and  half  German,  They  told  ms  that  visitors  were  informed 
that  these  three  plants  wore  samples  of  the  cons truotlve_gtde  of 

I — — “ " ~ “ — “■*  ' 

the  industrial  program  of  the  Bolsheviks . Visitors  were  put  on 
special  trains,  given  plenty  of  food  and  drink,  and  told  that  if 
time  were  not  so  limited#  they  might  be  shown  other  plants  simi- 


larly operating. 


at 


Our . |-)Qj^ijyislt^  Hba  t^^tinghoiiBe^aiid  the  Xnt  ornational 

J iUtrvoatir^ The1  yestlnghouso^  had,  a thousand  men  employed, 

only  twenty-five  of  whoa  were  nominal  ooiBiunists.  The  manager  of 

— . «=~~  ^ 

the  Harvester  com: -any  told  me  that  lie  had  no  communists  among  Me 

workmen  j also  that  he  had  a three  months1  supply  of  Iron. 

"X  can  tell  Mr,  MoCormiok  of  Chicago  that  you  can  run,iLor 

three  months  ? " I inquired, 

"Ho#”  h®  said, 

"Why  not?" 

"We  are  very  short  of  coal,” 

"You  should  have  plenty  of  coal,”  I objected,  "for  Russia 
lias  the  largest  coal  bods  in  the  world," 
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’'About  a year  ago  we  were  having  difficulty  getting  coal," 
ho  explained,  rfand  we  appealed  to  the  government.  The  government 
said,  ’do  down  to  the  big  coal  beds  in  the  south  and  help  yourself. 


Take  all  the  coal  you  want , ’ W®  went  into  the  Don  River  Basin,  Taut 
there  was  not  a pound  of  coal  there  nor  a minor  at  work,1* 

The  workmen  in  both  these  plants  had  been  loyal  and  had  worked 
well*  I talked  freely  for  two  days  with  those  in  the  ■ ostinghouga 


concern^  whlohjbwonty  years  before  I had  myself  founded 
They  swarmed  out  the  windows  and  the  doers  to  see  m>  as  word  had 
gone_aboub_tliat  "the  master”  had  com® , 1 had  little  difficulty 
to  get  these  people  to  talk  frankly  with  me, 

hot  only  had  artists  and  intellectuals  suffered,  but  the 

workmen,  for  and hy#usa  the  government  was  to  b®  run,  had  boon 

hopelessly  disillusioned,  ian.. jaeatom  had  nothing  to  do 

with  the  government , It  s' government  by  .proletariat,  but 
not  the  Russian  p relotariafc , It  was  a government  by  tho  proletariat 
of  Mew  York* g Bast  Bide  and  no  one  hated  the  government  -.wo  than 
the  Russian  workmen,  , . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^rsad  things  continued 


Indus  try  in  Russia  had  been  dad' 
to  crumble  ovary  day.  Every  day  a few  more  miles  of  railroad  were 
abandoned  and  locomotives  were  being  thrown  to  the  scrap  heap, 
we  saw  miles  of  crippled  engines  on  the  side-tracks.  The  workmen 
Imd  their  bread  cards,  but  often  there  was  no  bread.  I was  told 


that  the  Red  Amy  was  full  of  scurvy  because  of  the  insufficient 

*_  ti'»  A~\  t tvt.i  t.  { <1  -4^ 


quantity  of  fresh  food* 


I started  out  to  seo  the  results  of  the  Bolshevik  novewnoent 

^ d tfi 

on  the  people,  -j-feund^lt  the  most  incompetent  govomont  that 
over  existed , 

Tho  ruin  of  tho  country  imd  affected  all  aspects  of  the  life 

of  the  people  - e canonic,  soaial,  religious, intellectual  and  artistic. 

Everywhere  there  was  fear  and  suspicion  and  die Intogrn t ion . In 

ft  p 

fle*rogr«a/  as  well  as  in  other  cities,  nothing  was  running;  not! 


was  clean  j noticing  was^r  paired.  There  was  no  water  service  and 


nothing 
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virtually  no  els ©trie  light  service,  A largo  part  of  tire  popula- 
tion had  drifted  bade  to  the  country,  Haines  were  taken  from  doors 
for  fear  of  the  Cheka  and  front  doors  wore  boarded  up  for  it  was 
considered  bourgeois  to  use  any  but  the  baok_ door.  People  did 
not  want  to  be  found;  they  Just  wanted  to  be  left  alone.  If  they 
hoard  a strange  knock  at  the  door  they  v/ouldn’t  answer;  they  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  strangers.  It  ®f  a fearful  job  to  fiid  anyone. 
People  were  forced  out  of  apartments  to  make  room  for  a commie sar 
or  hie  relatives,  There  war,  no  social  life,  no  ait  ting  around  the 
samovar.  People  did  not  even  see  members  Of  their  own  families 
who  were  only  a_Jfew  blocks  away,  livery  morning  they  came  out  of 
the  holes  where  they  had  been  sleeping  for  the  night  and  crawled 
to  their-  Soviet  Jobs  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  get  bread; 
at  f quro’clo  ck  they  crawled  bad,:  again.  There  was  terror  every 
minute.  Search  ivori^  on  all  the  tine , and  search  meant  robbery r— 
But1  in  -ihasmfre  this  was  tew, red  nationalisation  of  property . 

Vhen  I foimd  ray  friends,  they  looked  at  re  as  they  would  at 
a ghost,  saying,  " lie re  in  the  world,  did  you  come  from?*1  and  then 
anxiously,  "Eow  in  the  world  will  you  get  out?” 

For  foiu'  years  that  had  boon  ovary  one’ s problem  - how  to  got 
out,  - that  arid  how  to  get  through  the  next  tv/onty-four  hours. 

People  wore  ha  If -starved.  Probably  a third  of  tire  people 
had  scurvy;  another  third  had  tuberculosis , I visited  the  hospi- 
tals wherever  I went  but  they  were  simply  fora-  walls  m lived 
"Hospital," 

Tire  only  newspapers  and  prlodicals  available  were  published 
by  tlie  government  solely  for  propaganda  purposes.  All  the  news  in 
and  out  of  Russia  during  tire  past  five  years  had  bean  controlled 
by  about  two  hundred  men,  most  of  them  from  the  Hast  Side  of  How 
York.  No  news  which  they  had  been  able  to  stop  was  allowed  to 
leak  In  from  tire  outside  world,  and  no  news  from  tire  inside  of 
Russia  was  allowed  to  go  out. 


The  old.  Russia  load  passed  away  for  over , just  as  much  as  the 


old  South  passed  away  at  tlso  end  of  the  Civil  War,  What  the  new 
Russia  would  be,,  of  course.  It  was  lard  to  trnagj ne,  but  the  Russians 
are  a people  of  wonderful  capacity,  grant  genius,  and  rare  quali- 
ties, I myself  am  a great  believer  In  the  now  Russia,  in  the 
coming  Russia,  and  I would  not  oar©  about  living  in  a world  in 
which  Russia  couM  not  take  her  proper  part. 

I continued  to  press  for  my  passports. 

Weinstein  said,  "Veil,  Mteder  Gram,  you  haven* d any  bassborts 
and  you  haven* d any  babers  and  ve  don’t  so©  vot  ve  are  going  to  do 
aboud  id." 

At  first  X left  ay  two  husky  secretaries  to  stand  all  this 
hors©  play,  and  kept  on  talking  daily  with  a groat  variety  of 
people . 

Finally  when  I was  ready  to  leave  I said  to  Weinstein,  "You 
can  fix  up  my  papers  for  the  frontier  or  you  can  intern  me.  Do 
whlc hover  you,  wont  but  .make  up  your  mind  quickly, 

That  disturbed  him  a little,  Martens , Secretary  of  Industry, 
had  been  sending  word  once  or  twice  a day  all  this  time  to  learn 
why  I ted  not  been  to  so©  him.  At  last  I thouifit  it  was  time  for 
rae  to  se®  him.  He  had  scheme e_f or  establishing  commercial  re- 
latlons  with  the  United  states,  and  lie  wanted  to  tell  me  about 
Ms^plan,  I sat  on  the  other  side  of  tin  table  and  listened  for  an 
hour  to  his^  ideas  for  dealing  with  tie  United  States. 

X let  him  tell  Ms  own  story.  Then  1 said,  "Well,  Mr,  Mar- 
tens, tills  is  a very  interesting  scheme  you  are  evolving  here, 
but  how  do  you  expect  to  get  away  with  it  when  you  treat  travelers 
as  X am  being  treatedV" 

"What  do  you  mem?"  he  inquired. 

Then  I told  him  of  my  dealings  vdth  Weinstein,  his  former 
secretary.  Martens  got  him  on  the  telephone,  tallied  rather  harshly 
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Hear  :-:nat  - 1922 

At  V-srsaillos  the  Allies  were  concerned  to  give  force  to 
Viol?  nacret  tr:;-.'k\oa*  Tlioir  ' .'ic.’iO^r  s tied  up  in  chon;  not 
in  the  open  declarations  rnde  to  the  peoples  of  fcho  orld  although* 
as  skilled  politicians,  those  in  power  should  have  felt  the  growth 
of  donnoracy  during  the  Vi’ar*  Evan  i their  politloal  honor  was 
not  Involved  they  should  not  have  repudiated  so  entirely  such 
declarations  ns  that  made  by  Lloyd  George  on  January  5,  1918: 


"Nor  are  wo  fighting  to  deprive  Turkey  of  its  capital  or  the 
rich  and  renowned  lands  of  Asia  hinor  and  Thrace  which  are  pre- 
dominantly Turkish  in  raco.  hllo  we  do  not  challenge  the  main- 
ton-  O Ahn  pM„:  A; ; ir in  the  ho  A urldLah  raps 

vdfc  h its  capital  at  Constantinople  - the  passage  between  the 
'-.ecUterrraxoan  sM  the  ..-lack  ^ea  being  int orn;  tionaliaed  and  heu- 
t rail  seed  - rah  la,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine  are 
in  our  jud  stent  entitled  to  ro cognition  of  their  o ■ r rate  national 
conditiahs. : 

Fvsn  stare  explicit  wore  tho  promises  made  in  the  Anglo-Frondi 
Declaration  of  K over  her  D,  1910,  published  in  Syria  and  ooerr.mn0 
icatod  t-i  the  other  governments:  Abo  aim  which  Franco  and  Great 

Britain  have  in  view  in  waging  in  the  East  the  war  lot  loos©  on 


the  world  by  German  ambition  la  to  ana-ore  the  complete  and  final 


saenoipr.tion  .of  till  those  peoples  so  long  oppressed  by  the  Turks 
*■  — — 

and  to  establish,  national  governments  and  ad.,  Inis  trattons  rdiidh 
shall  derive  their  authority  from  the  initiative  and  free  will  of 
tho  people  themselves. 

"To  realise  this,  Frans©  and  Groat  Britain  are  In  agreement 

to  encourage  and  assist  the  establishment  of  native  governmon ts 

■ ~ " 

in  byrla  and  .osopotanla,  now  liberated  by  the  Allies,  as'Aaloo 
for  those  territories  for  whose  liberation  they  are  striving  and 
to  recognise  those  govorxuaonta  iu  .o.itfifc  ly  they  ore  effectively 
established* 


"Par  from  wishing  to  impose  on  the  peoples  of  these  regions 


4&8  ~ 


tide  or  that  institution,  they  have  no  other  care  than  to 
as  cure,  by  their  support  wu:  pi-antlcs!  aid,  the  normal  work-  ' 
lugs  of  such  governments  and  adxdniftrr- 1 ions  as  those  peoples 
shall  themselves  hay  adopted;  to  guarantee  Impartial  and  o von 
justice  for  all,  to  facilitate  the  economic  development  of  the 
ocw.fciy  fay  arousing  and  encouraging  local  Initiative,  to  faster 
t .0  spread  of  education,  tc  put  nn  end  to  those  factions  too  long 
exploited  fay._lurld.gh  policy  - such  tc  the  part  '.  hi oh  tha  two 
allied  governments  hvs  set  for  thonsolves  to  n lay  In  liberated 
territories. 


Beyond  these  .while  and  wldes;tread  declarations  there  were 
the  ole  r understandings  botwoon  the  Allies  and  the  Arafes,  and 
©specially  the  Syrian  Arabs  who  took  part  in  the  vmr  against 
tholr  oo-rsll _,ionir-ts,  tho  irk  - , tint  ftor  the  -,7ft r Syria  would 

' -at 

be  f roo , unified  nnd  ird  pendent. 

In  the  belief  that  tills  opportunity  bed  finally  ©one,  ©leo- 


felons  wore  hold  In  the  spring  of  1D19  all jover  Syria  and  Palos- 
tine  for  a congress  to  .not  In  Ds.  miaous  to  out  in  offoot  the 
promises  that  had  boon  rrnde.  An  oscollont  body  of  nan  was  ©looted, 
both  AonloiiS  and  Sin-  1st  inns,  and  the  0 engross  ofe^to  found  the 
now  government.  Th©  organization,  tho  debates,  the  business- 
like procedure,  and  the  principles  proclaimed  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  other  -1.  illar  organization,  falsa! , 'ho  had  led 
the  victcrlcus  Arab  army  which  had  cooperated  with  the  Allies, 

wag  elected  -lag.  Iho  Arabs  demanded  that  there  should  be  an 
— — — « 

independent  and  unified  Syria  to  include  Palestine  and  to  ex- 
tend from  tho  Taurus  Mountains  to  Akaba  and  fron  the  McdtSor- 
ranoan  t : feus  do  sort.  In  all  this  territory  tho  sane  form  of 
Arabic  is  spoken,  people  Into  marry  and  havo  foully  relation- 
ships, and  through  it  till,  dtxrlng  tho  ages,  coarioroe  has  boon 
carried  o;.  fruy ly.  They  also  hoped  for  the  same  reasons  that 
. .oaopotc-uln  could  bo  included.  If  this  now  country  wore  re- 
quired to  have  c.  sondato,  the  Oongroes  preferred  America  as  the 
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mandatory  power , for  tho  ntory  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  a 
toe  iTO  11  known  oven  to  tho  Bedouin  of  tho  do  sort*  If  they 
oould  nottava  o ither  complete  Independence  or  an  ^maclesan 
mandate  tho  Syrians  askod  for  a British  mandate.  It  was  their 
belief  that  tho  British  would  avoid  Int  arf oreroo  with  their 
language,  religion,  olvil  lav/,  education,  or  their  local  cus- 
toms. 'or  tho  French  they  had  a profound  and  widespread  distrust 
saying  that  on.co  a territory  onxm  under  French  control,  it  was 
lost  to  the  .astern  odd,  This  feeling  woo  especially  strong 
among  all  tho  Moslems  of  Arabia,  for  they  believe  that  the 

neh  i'-vo  no  more  under;  h'uclLv;  f Ir  roligion  Ur  n ohara- 
modsns  have  of  Christianity. 

It  V7as  useless  to  say  that  the so  people  wore  not  fit  for 
self-government,  For  mono  than  fifty  yours  one  of  the  best  of 
educational  institutions,  Beirut  Collo  -o,  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  two  of  the  finest  no: leans,  the  Doctors  Bliss, 
father  and  son,  had  boon  pouring  oduoatod  men  of  <fa ; raotar,of 
all  eastern  races  and  creeds,  into  Byr.tr'. . Thee#  people  were 
port  a Inly  much  dot  or  equip  >od  for  self*-  government  than  the 
Bulgaria  ."’.orbs  or  Crooks  wore  when  they  got  Independence  and 


wero  at  leant  as  well  prepared  for  self-government  as  the 
Filipinos  arc  now. 

In  1918  the  East,  and  especially  the  Moslem  East,  was  in 
a i lost  roaconablo  spirit;  It  really  longed  to  be  reconciled  to 
tho  Western  world,  and  had  boon  much  touched  by  and  orofoixndly 
believed  In  tho  principles  of  th©  Fourteen  Points  as  a basis 
for  this  reconciliation, 

i^arlvjji  19£h  I was  In  Cairo  at  tho  home  of  the  moat  Impor- 
tant iiqalem  in  Cairo,  the  chief  descendant  of  ohan  od,  tho  Sheltti 
133.  Bayed  El  Bakry,  At  I * * * ” ore  a number  of  important  Moslems 


from  the  University  of 

He  said,  "Mr.  Crane,  all  wo  Modena  feel  that  Mr.  Wilson  ia 
tho  most  important  man  who  has  oos;ie  Into  the  world  sine©  the  tire 


***• 


of  Mohammed.  We  believe  his  dc^trines  are  just  as  good 

Moslem  doctrine  as  they  are  Christian  doctrine.  There  is 

— 

nothing  about  his  doctrines  which  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand.  We  feel  that  his  doctrines  are  a permanent  con- 
tributipJCL to  the  world:  they  are  not  doctrines  of  today  or 

Vi,  . 

g ii  mm  i«pi 

tomorrow,  o kaow  that  they  did  not  appeal  in  huropo  at  the  tlsae 

of  tho  ponce;  it  was  not  to  ho  expected  that  they  would  appeal 

no  promptly . n 

I raid*  "Ye,  , it  is:  nejul.y  t\r>  t:i_ "irant:l  years  ninoo  Oinglgt 

and  you  non  ,-1  Christian  0 in  doing** 

H®  said*  BXoa,  we  understand  that;  but  re  are  vary  anxious 

that  those  doctrines  of  hr,  Wilson  should  he  put  in  classic  *! 

Arabia,  til©  Arabia  of  the  Koran?  a red  we  want  you  to  ask  Mr, 

Wilson  to  select  those  doctrines  which  ha  fools  are  important 

to  the  world?  If  he  wllldo  that  wo  will  aoloot  our  best  scholars 

hero  INI  it  his  work  into-  Arabic,  *• 

(Mr*  Wilson  was  very  Piuah  touched  by  that  request  and  asked 

Professor  Dodd  of  the  University  of  Ohicago*  and  Ray  Stannard 

■laker  to  select  uid  prepare  Jho  material , oft  or  which  he  hlm~ 

self  looked  it  over.  About  a year  Inter  I took  that  mterial 

to  Cairo  wlier©  it  was  received  dth  a groat  deal  of  ceremony* ) 

ft  or  leaving  Cairo  I wont  to  Damascus . In  the  gardens  of 

that  city  members  of  tho  Dlelme  vrnutod  to  hear  illson  stories. 

I told  them  many  stories  to  indicate  that  In  all  essential  «as- 

fcriam  vointo  of  view  Mr*  Wilson  was  a good  honied*  ihe^ossentitil 

- — — — itit 

doo : ul  ? of  the  -ioclo.-i  iurl/1  is  to  be  at  >c  -_03  v-iti  yeaa  • -ord 

£)"% P’"- 

and  to  be  at  .•->•  co  it  iyourA  no  labors  I txmt  being  at  pouco  ith 

" ' cr*-^» 

the  boat’d  is  bei?  ■:  on  tonne  of  peace-  v.-ith  pm  neighbors , :ney 

never  could  get  enough  of  then©  stories. 

\ vfu  vv 

v 1 to  » of  the  oion  at  Cairo  -and  they  wore  vecey^ 

much  interested  and  said*  ’"■■hon  Mr.  ..'llaon  sends  those  papers 
to  Cairo  we  will  ealoot  our  most  distinguished  scholars  to  go 
there  and  take  part  in  the  translation  of  those  papers.' 
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Damascus  blew  up  while  I was  tliaro  and  soua  people  sold 
that  It  was  because  X had  been  making  pollt  1 oa3L_ap oe oho c . I 
hod  not  bean  mak lng  pollt leal  ep o echos , I had  Just  been  toll- 
ing then  stories . 

The  streot  demonstration  which  took  place  there  Just  bof  ro 

uistcr  was  for  the  . urpoo©  of  convinofcjg  jae,  a former  ;craarloan 

aionor,  of  the  rofou  content  with  the  Fr  n oh  ooou- 

..mtion,  for  they  sold,  ' o are  absolutely  strangled • Ko  ex- 

orosrion  of  any  kind  unfavorable  to  the  renoh  is  tolo^fttod . 

— ■ " ’ — ■ "*  ■— — — — — ■ " 

There  lsjno  freedom  of  ./reus  or  association  (1;’5  yearg^aftor 

the  French  ko  volution)  j we  cannot  get  any  word  out,  so  you 

v — ■■  — — » \ 

must  carry  it l" 

Because  of  the  complete  failure  of  the  Allies  to  live  up 


to  the  promts os  mde  or  to  take  into  account  In  the  slightest 


u_ 


degree  the  wishes  of  these  people j because  of  the  most  brutal 

v-  “ "■  — ■ 

Bupprosoion  of  any  manifestation  for  freedom  or  independence. 


a deep  wave  of  bitter  antl-.estorn  feeling  had  spread  all  over 
tlje  East. 

Settlements  which  in  1910  would  have  been  readily  accepted 
were  then  no  lory; or  possible  and  an  estrangement  arose  which 
will  talco  many  years  to  allay.  The  situation  requiroc,  however, 
a very  different  kind  of  political  handling  than  there  Is  any 
chance  of  obtaining  from  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 


Europe*®  affairs.  The  East  asks  why  Europeans  who  have  made 
such  a mess  of  their  own  affairs  should  Insist  on  running  theirs 
and  why  Franco,  who  caniiot  begin  to  take  oaro  of  her  own  affairs 

v 

at  home,  should  insist  on  taking  on  the  groat  additional  burden 
of  running  a country  where  all  the  people  aro  determined  that  she 

/•y  — — " 

oamot  be  allowed  to  stay,  hy  should  an  enormously  expensive 


military  sad  financial  venture  be  imposed  upon  a poor  little 
seml-arld  country  with  very  meagre  resources  V 

^ ( If  lf~0  'Hr/, 
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Turkey 


The  simple  declaration  of  the  French  that  they  would  give 
the  sane  protection  to  our  missionaries  and  educators  as  for- 
merly accorded  by  the  Turks  is  of  no  value  so  long  as  their 
continued  proa  once  in  Syria  provokes  hostility  to  all  ,,©a  torn  era 
far  beyond Jbho  11  Its  of  French  adalnlstratl on , 

There  is  no  point  in  sending  occasional  cos&iittcos  to  in- 
vestigate sajptloular  varta  of  the  las  tom  nJtjm.  . At  least  it 
should  be  a wholesale  affair  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
after  demanding  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners#  would 
be  to  reprint  all  the  promises  of  the  Allies#  the  report  of  the 
Consuls  el  on  on  hand  at  os  in  Turkey#  and  Admiral  Bristol’s  report 
on  the  Croak  Occupation  of  Smyrna.  Apparently  any  report  that 
is  at  all  carefully  undo,  and  tixat  fearlessly  exposes  a situa- 
tion# gets  quickly  strangled  ac  noon  as  any  Foreign  Office  ex- 
•roa  s os  unonslnns  r at > n i : It . 

It’  ie  a poor  time  in  the  presort  state  of  the  world#  when 
race  leollng  is  so  acuta#  to  try  to  force  political  control  over 
reluctant,  bitter  and  strong  people  who  have  many  thoxxsan&s  of 
oo-rellgionlsts  extending  over  thousands  of  miles,  who  are  sharply 
studying  their  welfare. 


I wont  out  to  the  -oar  last  the  first  tl mo  In  1^73  vixen  tax 
Jjh  was  comparatively  young  and  I have  boon  going  bade  every  few 
years,  I went  out  again  in  1622  been  use  when  the  Turks  began  to 
approach  Constantinople  there  was  a good  deal  of  a p&nio  in  the 
American  colleges  around  the  Bosphorus.  For  some  years  I had  had 
a certain  part  in  bo  tlx  the  American  College  for  Girls  and  Robert 
College  for  young  non,  both  of  uixloh  had  boon  in  existence  for 
about  fifty  years.  a oil  had  rendered  fino  service  to  the  young 

r — ' j-  — 5 

people  growings  up  around  the  Bosphorus  and  their  Influence  lad 
reached  out  into  a number  of  count rl os.  The  principal  studies 
were  oarriedjon  la  Ingllahj  there  wore  also  departments  of  Turkish, 
Armenian#  Greek#  Bulgarian,  and  Russian  for  tlx©  languages  and 
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lit  csratur%  of  tlxos  s . oo  o do  . 

Mocst  of  tho  live  young  men  and  women  In  the  varlou.fi  coun- 
tries of  the  Near  East  have  boon  graduates  of  these  oollogoa. 
It  was  a v/oggagful  work,  o;  rent  lolly  American,  Those  institu- 
tions --'ow-  run  :.y  the  vo.y/  boot^^^oon  210 n and  v.mion*  Thoro 
wasn’t  a finer  Anorloan  ;omn  in  the  world  than  Dr,  Mary  2.1111* 


utricl:  woo  at.  t.-sa  noun  of  tho  College  for  -Iris  for  over 

forty  years,  The  know  everyone  of  importance  In  oach  of  the 
Near  Tr store  countries  and  spoke  ©very  one  of  tlx©  languages. 

I arrived  in  Constantinople  oarly  in  November  just  as  the 


Turks  worn  approaching  hyrna,  nn  historical  time,  tfoe-igot- 


4y-ux....aanf  1 lot  between  the  Turks  1^.. -the  ' Cheeks,  It  was  a 

» — 

head-on  collision  Ixett/ot^^TTurgpp  ftnd~JVaja^__the  ana©  kind  of  a 
collision  that  tokos  place  ovary  few  centuries  at  Just  that 
point. 

In  order  to  win^tho  war  promises  of  all  kinds  were  Issued 
like  Bolshevik  money  by  the  Allioe  to  the  ngutitals,  to  tho 
democracies  of  the  world  on  both  sides  of  tho  firing  line  anti 
to  the  Moslems  of  India  and  Arabia  to  induce  then  to  fight  against 
the  Turk,  the  chief  dofordor  of  tho  Faith.  Tho  British  like  to 


Loup  their  proviso  a - it  is  an  ancient  practice  - but  the  war 
lasted  so  long  and  tho  atr.-in  was  so  great  that  hon  time  cam 

,**  “ - - — ' ' i --■■■'  — — — 

to  rodeom  tho  pro ulsos,  it  vms  fount  to  b most  difficult,  ss 
many  of  them  -"©re  in  irreconcilable  conflict.  The  Arabs  rhe 
luv^jxt  jitlo..*  Allenby  oe-'t.  inly  expected  to  Ixovo  a free.,  united 
and ^Mependunt  f ■ -r la . At  different  times,  to  aid  in  recruiting, 
the  hoslo'  h of  India  worn  rip o lod  to  oyJ'farJjjL , who  has  grant 
influence  with  theca,  nyMT  found  the  Moslems,  although  very 
loyal  to  th©  British  Crown,  most  reluctant  to  fight  against  tho 
Turk.  In  tho  House  of  Commons  in  1918  tho  Premier  nafto  tho 


declaration,  and  at  the  same  time  tho  Viceroy  authorized 


to  say  to  tho  hosloiflfi  that  tlio  roal  fight-  was  on  the  fJormns, 

1 '«T — 

-2is^  tho  British  had  no  foollxg  of  hostility  toward  the  Turk 

except  as  an  aid  to  the*  Germans  and  that  when  tlio  war  was  over. 
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tho  Turk  would  bo  tror.tod  with  consideration. 


In  1919  the  >•  nor  loan  OcBmaitteo  on  Mandates  in  Turkey  found, 
the  British  hold  in  the  highest  esteem  everywhere.  At  that  time 
anytlilng  within  roason  could  have  bom  done  vslth  tlie  Turks  and 
all  frlj  a the  r ocI»m  vox  Id  there  v/uu  hi.  ,h  hopo  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Christian  nations. 


However*  tho  making  of  peace  and  the  reconciliation  of  pro- 
mises wore  difficult  matters  end  seemed  to  ba  largely  in  the 
jtr-ndo_  of  Oxford  men  who  did  not  distinguish  between  the  ancient 
Crook  and  th©  modern  one  and  were  determined  to  thrust  the 


..■odex-n  ono  into  {ill  kinds  of  places  .here  ho  ooul&  not  maintain 
',  ' ot  ■ that  no  ...  .ni.m,  and  a good 

deal  more  than  ils  country  oonld  manage,  . .on  familiar  with  the 
modem  conditions  in  th©  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor  - military  men# 
consuls  * oornespeaden  .asiooaeries  - wore  not  allow©  to 


. uk;o  any  crltleiw  x>. 

Th©  proceedings  of  tho  pace  Oonf  or  once  brought  to  mind 
a rework  of  Carnes  JT,  Hill  mr.io  yours  ago*  that  in  the  politics 
of  railroads  the  min  thing  wag  to  got  hold  of  terminals j the 
looping  up  wag  then,  ft  relatively  easy  natter. 

At  f«fic  tho  Uaritt»  rowers  aoa:  iod  bent  on  sol  zing  all 
tlie  tdnalnals  of  tho  orfa  mid  flodcj-ng  In  the  xroduo.ug  nations. 

o .■Mias.:.:  v/.xrs  sxoaia.  j;  Mm  If  mm.  -reeks,  and 

two  atvon;;  ^-{xiuof  '.  ; jmtione,  the  Bulgarians  an.  the  Jugoslavs* 

wore  only  given  access  to  tho  Ages n on  such  torsas  as  tije  Italians 

and  the  Creeks  ciioso  to  make.  The  Greeks,  tlie  Italians  and  the 
/- — — — ' — ~ 

^french  tried  to  seal  the  whole  Anatolian  and  Syrian  ooast. 

lifter  the  Armistice  Smyrna  was  perfeotly  quiet  in  the  hinds 
of  a few  British  officers  and  soluiors.  Thou  the  Greek  fleet 

r- — - — — i 

was  sent  there  without  warning*  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  tho 

* — " ""  v ^ — - .. r 

Ai«:dbfcioe*  -nu  ...roeouded  to  shoot  u„.  M..a.  mvforfmnt*  klllln , 


r" 


mmy  Turks . 


- 4SE  ~ 


An  officer  on  one  of  our  own  gunboat©  toM  me  of  the 
ams  tirnt  had  boon  smuggled  ashore  In  preparation  for  the 
arrival  of  the  ' v \r.  and  how  the  drooler-  shot  up  the  town  as 
soon  as  they  osme  • Admiral  Bristol  was  eft  or  wards  invited  to 
lnvor.-t.lgato  and  re  rt  on  this  matt  or , tout  like  other  reports 
that  really  told  tho  truth  about  tho  Hear  East,  it  was  smothered. 

ofugoes  soon  got  the  irord  to  Brusn  and  Constantinople, 

©»  furies  are  a ting  race  and,  although  aposrontly  down  and 

1&F — ; ■ 

out#, would  not  accept  this  kind  of  t:  nt , A great  men 

\ " “ ~~ - 

sing  was  formed  in  the  Kipnodrawi  and  asxmg  others  HailflA 

t , 

Edlto,  the  Jeanne  d’ Arc  of  the  Turks#  and  a graduate  of  the 
■•'icca-i  ;oll?  o,  : .n  called  fp  apeak  to  thorn.  In  a few  days 
tho  whole  situation  changed#  there  w nototlrp  hop©  of  pence, 
and  ho  could  ok cngo  fled  to  Angora.  The  British# 

instead  of  recalling  the  Greek  float  and  shading  it  home  in 

arrest od  tho  -mt  toiportanfc  Turkish  loaders  and  tried 
~d  Halid & ..-lib  who,  r o:  Ml  a peasant  'woman*  escaped 

across  P&  $o  spheres  and  drove  in  a peasant  cart  to  Angora,  she 
reallsod*  as  did  the  others#  that  the  situation  of  the  Turks  was 
desperate,  and  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Allies. 

c Macedonian#  was  already  in  sin  liinor  where 
ho  was  di serai ng  the  fur ks  tout  when  tho  Smyrna  Incident  occurred 
ho  stopped  right  away. 

Ho  was  joined  toy  Gpnoral  Rashid  Panha , almost  as  remarkable 
a man  as  Mustafa  Kernl # at  tho  little  town  of  Sinope  on  tho  shore 

- - 1 N 

of  tho  Black  Sea  and  there  in  a miserable  Turkish  inn  these  two 
sat  down  to  consider  what  was  necessary  to  establish  an  indepen- 
dent Turkish  state.  They  wero  joined  by  a third  important  man, 

I snot  Boy  and  a few  days  later  by  Rauf#  who  had  boon  tho  Minister 
of  'oroi.;nt  Affairs#  and  General  Bokir.  Together  they  laid  dovm 
the  linos  for  on  independent  state,  and  drew  upwhat  can©  to  be 
known  as  the  Angora  paett. 
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The  pact  was  n beautifully  conceived  king,  perfectly  easy 
to  understand,  There  tmcn‘t  any  principle  tnv  Ivod  that  any 
loyal  Turk  would  hoeitato  to  accept. 

Then  they  gathered  together  the  old  constituent  Assoiaibly 
that  had  boon  aim  sod  out  of  Const  ant  inop  1c . It  was  the  nearest 


•Li-.  thoy  had.  to  v rep  r©  rent  otive  government#  i'he  Angora  ■•’not 


x me  Iv  Id  before  tho  see  iblv  and  was  accepted  as  the  foundation, 
od  o ivo  to  ^t-^--ever-y  ■ pee#**!*-  L. 

see  that  the  pact  w-s  oarriod  out. 

Tills  little  band  at  Angqca  without  friends,  laoney  or  equip- 
ment, then  proceed-  cl  to  organize  a government  rad  to  put  up  one 
of  the  fights  of  hi;  tony. 

r— ■" 

.lalldft  boot  o the  inspiring  genius  of  the  honallst  movement 
anri  Minister  of  ■ chile  fduaatlon : bar  husband,  Dr,  Adnan,  become 
Uinletor  of  Public  Health.  At  first,  however,  she  could  not  put 
forward,  her  boat  of  forts  Q o of  her  fear  for  the  fate  of  her 

two  boys  who  were  students  at  Robert  College.  Any  fato  might  be- 
fall am  In  Constantinople,  ftor  liar  two  sons  wox-e  ;;.ont  to 
America  wfaoro  tholr  educ  tion  could  go  on,  she  then  toolc  part  in 
the  o;^>nlgn  1th  "11  hur  po'.vorf;  and  all  her  spirit. 

fills  rolls  ioc:  and  .Jail  11  nnt  v/omn  wrwto.  I have  bo  com  as  good 
a shot  as  anyone  oloo  In  the  array  and  the  last  throe  battles  I have 
boon  on  the  firing  line.  Apparently  I cannot  bo  killed  and  per- 
haps tfm  Lord  Is  re  -.sawing  mo  for  son©  future  useful  work. 

•the*  person  oontrl;  much  to  the  spirit  of  the  cam- 

eal.-.ii  -. -as  d a . . 4..  • onussl.  -g3«.'h  year-a  of  .Luf  oraaip 

jfcn-jjfta_.dooogfc  oil  the  astern  udjt*E*S  he  built  up  a strong  and  pros- 
perous scot  under  t.Ue  ciosjp^Sustwe  conditions  and  siumn 
strong  and  jealou^EiS'igriborBj  the  french,  British  and  Italians  all 
The  end  of  the  war  found  him  a refugee  at  brusa  and 
he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  Sahara,  i-o  one  in  the  Loelera 
world  was  more  osteeuaed  than  he  and  when  lie  broke  away  from  Brusa 
( 
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V 


aad  '••.ut  himself  \mdor  the  protection  of  'uistafs  juesnnt,  tHe 
whole  l.loslam  world  bee  me  actively  infcorootod  In  tv  oa  t .•-**#* 

©»  Turks  had  the  elements  of  a g<Tvorraa*nt  in  Angora  and 
in  1921  Anatolia  had  the  boet  Choate  aroo  in  years . 

Var  3T->  rrdiinn  of  Zsh.'l* , tr  t ^ •■,>,r  tpvytnck  ^ 

tub’ Soli^i  oviks  wore  mutf  . y;ly  «nd  they 

-■*■  -a^»* 

3'  - v :bL,  j:  Li,  ■ n iMrr ::  romvu'  oa  of  any 

inipoPt-aiicG  tho  ‘ur*  wa  ablo  to  got*  ith.  part  of- -the  ~old 

they  &i  > ads  , v I ■ _.  id  an.ry>  and  with  the 

rest  of  the  >aonoy  they  hot?,  J : t a aul ray-nt , 

-_  - " 

Luring  fcJto  o ,•  - d«.y a g£_  the  •••-•  tfJVee  yXny  rushed  all 
VL-e  nillbmry  ;.v  n.-tr-lt:  she  con-  into  w Ipe-ye- ■ *»**■■■  -r»l«fe%y- -Of 


ifc-thflTO  «m  1th  y?t  of__JP 


_iold  tho  Turkish  yfrwmfsvto  bought 


froah  Goman  Military  oquf  .sant*  -'hat  of  course  cheered  up  the 
■•iiry  and  put  a now  spirit  into  Angora*  and  then  tae  drive  on  the 
•iviol:-  bog'-.u#  ^ ^oforo  i 

frcBxfa&ggs»,  atid  t^e  OroekB Aia»pt  p%teh-±n^vu^r~?n'!- iff  nri  fire  aim 


A 


/v-*-*  r- A < 

almost  took,  n ora, 

A 

2M«  was  not  *in  ly  a war  between  the  Greeks  and  tho  Turks* 

It  as  really  a head-on  collision  botwu  at  Europe  anti  Asia*  All 

•X.-0  ■ h-ebbr,  '■'•  _V.‘  . i^hes:  it,  bcem  ' clour  • ' t tiio 

v'V’Xo  Peru-:  m.  ul  was  In  act tvo  ym  thy  At  the  '".'.dcs:  thKT  tho 

- — — ~> 

advisers  to  tho  French  goverrrwnfc  Inn  la  ted  they  could  no  longer 

bo  responsible  for  tJw  tranquility  of  the  Moslem  pop'.dUtien  of 
Africa  and  demanded  that  a prompt  settlement  be  ?mde  rlth  the 
eainlis t "enrov.n •*•■ V;.  Tho  Preach  fovarnsaenfc  took  alarm  and  sort 
Frahs^n^bo-gilion  to  Angora  to  nafco  a deal,  with  tho  result  that 
tho  1 Von  oil,  -"ho  bud  hoped  to  have  a big  slioo  of  old  Tarkoy,  re- 
coded from  Slllaln  lo  awing  ary  egni  - t m*-  behind . 

©jo  Italians , ■who  occupied  raoro  Turkish  territory  than  tho 
Trench,  read  tho  signs  of  tho  times  and  being  in  a state  of  oms- 
trmt  rrrbpyy.  ft)-  tho  ‘.’onus  si  in  Africa,  -"hor o Sheikh  wan  one  of 
Mustafa  &«asl* s most  important  aides,  made  the  saw  kind  of  a 
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deal*  They  withdrew  from  Anatolia  leaving  the  valuable  port 
Of  Adalla  m d also  ouch  military  equipment.  The  balance  of 

r- v — 

jo.;  or  tl  xur.  shifted  to^oigt  onal . 

The  JSnglish*  who  wore  left  alone  In  support  of  the  Grades, 
proposed  an  amlatiee.  -ho  Turks  refused  to  die  curia  .my  tents 

' ‘ ~ O’ 

until  tho  Greeks  left  Smyrna,  They  waited  patiently  for  months 
for  the  Greeks  to  withdraw  so  that  they  could  discuss  terras, 
but  the  Greeks  would  not  withdraw  and  apparently  the  British 
Aldjnot  onoourarto  them  to  do  so  and  the  last  unnoooceary  battles 
had.  to  bo  fojlght* 

J Qe*'*-*- 

iok <0  great  deal  of  responsibility  inbaoking 
th,  Greek,  in  nil  thoir  vnrlonn  enter,*,.,.  I^nont  into 


Smyrna  to  take  thr  oo  thous and  Or lilo  a of  territory  but  actually 

I 

took  thirty  thousand?  in  thoir  rotroat  they  destroyed  everything 
and  tried  top destroy  the  old  Turkish  of  drug a,  on®  of’ 

tho  moot  beautiful  of  git  loo . ho  Greeks  wore  not  boastful  of 
thoir  activities  in  Smyrna,  in  Albania,  in  Thrace,  or  at  Mount 
Afchj^g , where  they  did  everything  to  throttle  both  th©  Russian 
and  Ihilgarlan  monks » 

All  Voniaelos1  of forts  to  make  an  imperial  state  of  Greece 
had  entirely  failed*  Oquc ral  Thompson  was  right  when  he  told 
Veniseloe  that  Greece  could  nevor  hope  to  hold  such  an  empire* 

I myself  hod  always  lie  Id  tlmt  theory,  but  I felt  that  it  would 

fcakw-^r-genertdd^ to-brtng  about,  ,1  iroow-the  geawfcl 

prlnciplea  Involved,  but  X had  no  idea  that  it  would  cone  as  soon 

as  it  did.  , 

$A\/\ 

The  Turks  came  dwm  all  the  way  to  Smyrna^  , There  was  a 
great  oanlo  at  Oonntantinoploy^  /h  aolSbgoa  with  which  I had 
been  associated,  both  the  women’s  college  and  tho  men's  college, 
aererrqul^^pa^iaky^  1 thought  that  I ou*;ht  to  83 ® what  th©  re- 
lationship was  going  to  bo  botwoon  th©  Angora  Turks  and  the 
colleges* 

(ij  DiV\B 
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T oro  was  a eopIous  problem  for  a while  among  the  Angora 
people  regardin'’;  Cong  fcantlnople . They  realised  that  they  could 

not  have  pin  yeti  -ho  game,  they  lvnd  boon  •laying  for  throo  years 

/mtv'A* 

if  they  had  to  play  It  fpa^Oopjs tnntinonle  ,1th  all  Its  un- 
healthy influences;  that  they  war s only  able  to  do  It  by  living 

>* — ' 

in  tho  free  air  of  Anatolia  where  the  population  was  eosontlally 

Turkish..  They  hid  ecu  jo  to  realise  that  Const  ant  Inoplo  ms  not 

m an  sot  but  a heavy  liability,  and  they  had  speculated  In  ii’WH  y 
\ ’ — — — ' — — " 

wpy  on  the  possibility  of  imloadlng  Constantinople  upon  the 
Allies  who  wanted  it  SO  ranch,  But.  they  da  aided  thpy  armljS  not 
.trust  the  Allies • 


They- decided,  finally  that  although  It  was  a liability  they 

did  not  Isnov;  nyono  else  they  could  trust  to  have  it,  as  it  might 

be  too  much  of  a menace  to  tho  ite  wjgurkich  _s  tote . 

One  of  the  greatest  aasaoablages  of  warships  that  tho  world 

has  ovor  soon  filled  the  Bosphorus,  Thera  war a thousands  of 

r ‘vcs_  

British  soldiers  under  General  ilarflngton ; tliaro  were  French 
troops  and  French  boats,  Italian  troops  and  Italian  boats. 

The  Turks  otcao  Into  Gone  fcantlnople,  while  I was  there,  } 

under  Rashid  ianka  with  tho  Idea  of  following  out  all  the  con- 

v. />»•  — T 

ditions  of  their  pact,  ashld  Pasha,  a little  bit  of  a nan  who 
came  to  about  my  shoulder,  had  been  trained  In  tint  reanra'kable 
r al'iool  a;»parontly  the  lost  school  for  flrhtln"  l.n  tho  - rw.  , 

. -aotwAwA.  • c;  r>  into  rrfeotly  -.ooc-u  turof,  s ‘Hi;  , 

alert,  and  began  to  usk  the  Hilos  out  of  Constantinople.  Ahoy 
wore  bitter  and  menacing,  but  they  did  not  disturb  Rashid,  and 
In  a wo  ok  ho  had  that  town  in  his  kmd,  the  most  raft  rvelous  ex- 
ample of  nervo  1 imvo  ever  soon,  troops  and  all  the 

ships  did  not  bluff  him  at  all* 

ho  was  quite  prepared  for  a brush  with  -a3rfc=g£  iuropoj  for 
a while  thero  was  sono  disappointment  that  the  brush  did  not  occur; 
thoro  was  sot.®  resentment  and  military  lenders  wore  G itlcisod* 
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loan  Rashid  Pasha  tod  tto  town  In  Ills  hands  to  tumad  it 


over  to  Adnan  toy#  the  husband  of  Halid*  Edlb,  and  to  wont  up 

““  


to  tiio  vfostem  lino  to  establish  a frontier^!*®  could  be  sure 
of  protecting, 

I do  not  believe  ttot  anyone  except  Gon oral  Hsrlngton  could 
have  told  t touts  a 1MP|  to  was  able  to  told  than 

beoause  to  was  sympathetic  to  the  Turk  and  a groat  admirer  of 
tto  Turk.  The  Turks  understood  that  they  oould  trust  hin  and 
that  to  would  do  everything  possible  for  their  oauso.  There 
was  not  a British  nilitary  man  who  had  not  boon  opposed  to  tto 
policy  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  tto  Hear  East, 

In  1919  idiom  1 ind^a  visit  with  Halid*  Bdib,  Just  before 

I onndjaway  from  Constantinople,  I said  to  tor,  "tone  tine  I v?ant 

1 

you  to  give  rae  an  answer  to  this  question!  what  is  tto  deepest 


fooling  you  haver-  l X tow  that  she  was  the  groat  inspiration 


to  all  tto  Turk*  and  tod  been,  for  years  #/* X should  like  to 


know  whether  that  feeling  is  Moslem  or  Turk?  in  other  words, 

.other  it  la  religious  or  racial. 

he  nnovrured  trv.io&iotoly,  hy,  of  course  it  is  tto  amo 

things 

"Ho,-"  I replied#  "it  is  not  tto  same  tiling,  I don’t  wont 
the  answer  now#  but  tto  next  tine  I see  you  I should  like  to 
have  it." 

Throe  years  tod  intervened  and  when  I saw  tor  again  in 
Constantinople  I asked,  r'.tot  is  the  answer  to  tto  question V 

She  said#  "<h,  ttoro  isn’t  any  doubt  about  it  at  all?  It  is 

t : “ 

Turkish.  I m.  profoundly  impress©  , after  what  I have  gone  through 


last 


lo.  It  has  bom 


. — four  years,  with  tto  fortitude  of  my  people 

A TUjdff  

a groat  Oafortuno  of  oo  w^tohlriva-.  tto -Turk  P to  everything 
possible  to  drivo  the  Turk  into  the  hands  of  Mosoow.  .Everything 


pueeiMo  HUB  done  by  “tawr-Al-Hee  to  drive"  the Turks that  jsjj they 

a 

ctod  not  a friond  in  tto  world,  the^r  had  nop  resources,  and 
hoc  cow  xnn  anxious  to  vo  relations  ■_  1 k,  x&Pf- 
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anxious  to  got  a orapk  at  .-haropo# . aafl  yi^Jiiio  AllIBa'^iw 
xalataA  in  -fcia«.fe.... Millay-  «aa-,±iML  tilUKin  fnrt^thft  Turks  any#  ’© 
owo  a groat  deal  of  gawitltudo  to  ;J-onoa?.r;  Moscow  has  helped  us 
when,  w hadn’t  a friend  in  tin  \/orld#  and  wo  ora  going  to  show 
our  gratitude  as  i.oh  as  .-;o  con,  -stwfc(^n  tho  other  hand,  we 

know  perfectly  well  iM  Is  going  on  in  Russia#  and  we  do  not 

f/  - - 

Wat  any  of  .ahsvilc  proeess  to  touc:  ■ ®y#  noao-eit 


t./ * 


Ian  :•*..!;  :a  to.. .ha  fri  .:d.ly  liorscow  iMiodintoly 

Jbrur<v-tA.<, 

established  two  Bolshevik  papers  at  Trohiaond,  ydlustafa  hemal 
arrested  those  two  editorc,  «a&»  at  the.  i In  jail  and  4a©  held  tho 
propaganda.  ago  refer.  when  they  or  or  nod  the  frontier. 

He  said#  " hatovor  w©  owo  to  Hoses*  wo  nr©  going  to  pay 
p»ie,  out  v.o  j^fnetdl;  its  trust .-tho  Uonjoxr/ ,c<wonn- .nt j vo  feel 

lalttjar 


that  It  1b  mah  taoro  Anpor, 
ropl,  io.  ' 


Ut  v?as  under  the  old 
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J 


Arabia  - 1ft 2S 

When  there  was  a llfe-frfco  lull  In  Constantinople  I wont  to 
.jgypt  over  tise  holidays  and  there  I had  an  Invitation  from  the 
Sheriff  ol'  . coca  and  . odlna  to  come  Cavm  and.  spend  a we  ok  at 
Jidda,  tho  port  of  oocn.  On  the  bo*t,  a little  bit  of  a boat 
with  a Greek  captain  and  an  Arab  pilot,  I ran  across  the  refugee 
Sultan  who  had  been  smuggled  out  of  Constantinople  by  the  Bri- 
tish just  as  the  Angora  Turks  were  arriving.  The  'Turks  greatly 

King 


resented  ldd.o  proeoodi  -*u  it (old  not  help  natters' 

^1  ~ 


Htttel r(^5i £ 0 ro d to  take  the  old  Sultan  off  the  hands  of  the  Brl- 
wae  looking  at  i:.i£.  face  one:  It  waan»t  -&  paw»4rfcy 

X was  struck  with  hie  resemblance  to  Abdul  Hamid £ 
then  I realized  that  lie  was  a brother j and  as  I looked  at 


his  face  I «*w  the  history  of  his  people . It  is  a habit  ...  have, 
just  as  a good  judge  of  horses  or  a good  Judge  of  canola  ea&  Je-cj 
'Jo  dot  ok  lino  the  strain  of  tjxo  nnLm:\l.  by  looking  ft*  tt» 

Uo/>(c . . 


I recalled  tho  story  of  his 


1 1 had  seen  Turks  near 


their  natural  linbltat  In.  Turkestan  whero  tJio  blood  is  much  purer. 

*r~-  — — — 

ha;;,  the  Bur:,  cono  out  of  Mongolia  ho  was  an  u.gl^-looklng  person, 
but  In  the  thousands  of  years  he  has  boon  Moving  westward  he  has 
married  all  kinds  of  women*  especially  since  he  ow  into  western 
ns  la  thron;*J:i  the  Oa-uoasua.  so  tliat  there  1c  ,;ractloally  no  Turklsh 
blood  loft,  . ny  son  who  grew  u.  In  tho  army,  no  matter  wlio  his 
mother  was,  was  on  the  sa  a basis  ns  any  other  son.  But  neverthe- 
less the  Qmynil  is  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  race,  and  is  looked 
a >o  ■ i i loader  h t r«c  • 

h;;n  o roachod  Jidda  t --Id  nher isj  of  .ooaa  nd  hulna 
ornae  aboard  and  if  was  evident  that  he  was  a thoroughbred  - he  had 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  face  and.  was  a magnificent  old  per- 
sonage, X had  already  seen  two  of  hla  sons  and  was  struck  with 
the  great  nark  of  beauty  in  their  faces.  One  day  I spoke  to 


iluseln  about  this  particular  matter. 
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II©  said,  "Oh  yea.  In  our  fjsuily  we  have  an  entirely  diff- 

■ 

©rent  tradition.  a are  just  an  careful  about  the  blood  of  our 
families  as  wo  &ro  about  the  blood  of  our  horses,  and  for  thou- 
sands of  years  we  have  nevor  married  any  but  Korelsh  woman." 

- — - " ’ - — — 1 

The~^jr©Xsfr  tribe  wa e -the  aristocratic  tribe  of  Arabia  oven 


family. 

As  I was  In  Constant inople  when  the  Sultan  was  kidnapped 


and  know  the  feeling  of  the  Turks , X spoke  to  Huaeln  about  it. 


This  old  gentleman  sold,  "The  Turks  and  all  the  rest  of  the 


Moslem  vrorld  should  understand  what  I am  doing.  Of  course  I had 


to  tales  pare  of  the  Sultan.  To  begin  with,  I am  an  Arab  of  on© 


of  the  oldest  families.  The  oldest  cult,  not  only  of  my  f amily. 


but  of  all  the  Arab  copies , lc  the  cult  of  hospitality,  r cult 


that  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham,.  My  family  was  eapeolally 
devoted  to  this  cult  at  Mecca  long  before  Mohammed  or  me  Into  our 


fnra.il ys  It  was  our  duty  and  our  responsibility  to  provide  hospi- 


tality for  tlio  pilgrims  who  came  to  do  their  dovotions  at  the 


shrino  of  ‘ibraha.  i, " 


\ 


"We  had  to  provide  them  with  bread  and  with  water}  it  is  ft 


duty  tli at  we  treasure  and  perform,  o tod  bad  tloat  duty  for  a 
long  time,  but  unhappily  just  before  MohRmed  earns  Into  our  family 


wo  became  impoverished,  and  moat  unhappily  we  had  to  divide  tlaat 


duty  so  Just  at  that  time  the^lforo  jirovldlng  the  bread  and  we 
were  providing  the  water. 


"That  shows  the  foundation  on  whihh  I am  working  us  an  Arab, 
How,  I am  also  idler  If/  of  the  cities  of  Ilooca  and  Medina,  the 
holy  cities 


not  tolo  rate 


M /Ury 

I aeuiunM  i>etlilji|g'~about-'4t''' n^w»^fa>t„h9  hag.  boon  Caliph  of  all  the  / y 
tt . I.  cou,M-  not -tolora^e-^^-tdea- 


faithful, 

■tei  this  way. 
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£A*f 


vhen  I explained  that  to  the  Twice , J= 


tuA* 


whole  attitude^  They  Immediately  began  to  telegraph  to  h±n  /C  (jtLfK^ 

'f'fxi  ■ OWHiTC 

both  froia  (Jons  tantlnopla  and  fro:  i,  ^ausamae,  and  said  they  would 
take  up  Ms  cause. 

p^io  Sheriff  (if  : :oooa  and  .edtna  had  token  up  the  cause 


of  the poop .1  <■(. fxx> 1 1 tiie  beginning  of  the  day 

he  put  do  van  on  the  table  for  m to  see  two  papers  signed  by 
General  cliahon,  tiiO  British  d-h  aos:cdsslonor  4©  Egypt  and  the 
forennst  DrltiBh  official  In  that  part  of  the  world.  Those 
papers  wore  both  written  In  1915,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war 


before  any  other  proralses  were  bio  do. 

The  first  paper  said,  "If  the  Arabs  will  fight  with  us  a- 


gainst thojiurka , when  the  war  Is  over  v?e  willjguarant©©  thea 
their  Independence,  the  independence  of  the  vtxole  peninsula  south 


of  whatever  Turkic,  line  is  established." 


The  old  gentlesian  oeing  very  keen,  and  having  the  interest 


) 


of  his  people  very  much  at  heart,  was  not  satisfied  with  that 


declaration;  he  wrote  back  to  the  high  Goru.issionar  and  naked, 
"Does  this  Include  Palestine  and  Syria?" 


Tap  or  nuv.hor  two,  signed  by  General  McMahon,  said,  "Yes, 


that  includes  Syria  and  Palestine,"' 

Over  here,  of  course,  we  get  the  other  side  of  these  stories 


all  the  tin®.  Hero  wo  are  anro  or  lens  subjected  to  the  stories 
of  the  propaganda  nations,  but  the  Turks  and  the  Arabs  are  not 
p rpagandia t a , certainly  not  in  the  western  sense.  However,  their 
stories  are  known  throughout  the  Moslem  world,  and  the  Moslem 
-.70 rid  lias  be  con©  very  such  worked  up  about  the  situation. 

One  at  the  oldest  types  of  boats  I fan  across  was  the  lateen 
boat  which  possibly  ovMvod  Jho.a  the  Nile  boat L a good  deal  as 
the  squiure-rigced  boat  evolved  In  the  Yangtse  valley.  I Iiad  often 
admired  the  beauty  of  the  maneuvers  of  these  lateen  sail  boats 
but  nevor  lied  the  chance  to  handle  one  until  I visited  King  Huso  In. 
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The  manAgor  of  the  port  of  Jidda,  who  was  also  Hus ©in’  a treas- 
urer, told  his  that  X -light  use  Ills  boat  during  ay  visit. 

Arab  boats  have  boon  worked  out  to  a high  degree  of  efficiency 


during  the  ages,  often  sailing  as  far  as  China  and  Java  in  one 

direction,  and  to  the  Os  o of  Good  dope*  even  circumnavigating 

Africa,  in  the  other  direction.  The  Arabs  were  reat  explorers 

and  navigators  end  I ms  told  at  Jidda  of  a tradition  that  when 

Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  the  Indian  Ocean 

ho  was  aided  by  an  Arab  pilot.  Sonia  of  tho  foremost  families 
— — — — — ^ 

in  Java  ana  to  thin  -t  / f rat)  do  spent. 

during  the  dayfciuo  a good  strong  breeze  oonoo  up  in  the  ted 
Sea  and  the  water  is  tipped  with  white  caps.  Almost  every  day 
while  I was  in  Jidda  I spent  t lie  hottest  part  of  the  day  in  tho 


•rat)  to.  • , . iliii  for  throe-  >r  to  n’  h tar. . As  tho  rt  ox  , xd  ■ 
is  surrounded  by  coral  reef  it  made  interesting  sailing  to  work 
tlarougli  into  tho  deep  water*  I had  the  tiller  all  tho  time  and 

' * — tw 

I have  never  land  a boat  that  handled  more  easily  than  tills  every- 
day Arab  craft.  It  was  steady,  boat  to  windward  in  very  fine 
fashion,  and  tho  tiller  .handled  perfectly.  X have  never  enjoyed 
sailing  more  than  X did  in  this  c.-  ft  in  tho  od  non  and  It  gave 
me  high  respect  for  the  ancient  Arab  art  of  boat-building,  and 
for  tho  qualities  of  tho  late on  sail,  the  grandfather  of  the  fore 
and  aft  sail. 


|\W' 


10A 

In  the  years  I have  been  going  to  thereat  I have  seen  its 
color  fade  out  under  the  pressure  of  western  civilization  vptil 
there  is  very  littlo  of  it  left.  Jut  down  there  in  tlao  ile^a*  the 
encroachment  of  the  west  had  boon  resisted  in  overy  way  and  tharo 
I found  again  a little  block  of  thei£aat. 

The  King  of  the  ih^ass  played  the  game  just  exactly  as  Solotaop 
did  thousands  of  years  ago. 

This  matter  of  being  a good  Icing  or  a good  crown  prince  is 
about  ninety  percent  being  a good  actor.  That  me  brought  host  to 
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no  onco  whan  X visited  old  >r.  Andrew  Jhite,  rabnnga dor  to 


Aerlin.  I had  lenown  him  In  Hue  ala  when  he  ts-us  Minister  and 


we  always  liked  to  talk  over  Russian  affairs.  However#  on  tills 
.•art lea  lar  occasion  ho  was  groat ly  excited  about  an  interview 
ho  had  had  that  day  with  hrrporor  fllhol  u /Airing  the  interview 
soin© tldng  OK'js  up  about  /'playing  "the  role  of  Fr.lsor  and  the 
Kaiser  launched  forth  on  tho  nooeoelty  of  ^playlng1^  the  role  all 
the  time  hi  to  the  hi, ■ho st  degree,  ho  had  sold  that  one  rur.tn*  t 
let  down  for  a aooond  on  the  importance  of  dramatizing  the  role  - 
that  Don  Pedro  hod  compromised  and  had  soon  lost  liie  throne  - 
but  ho,  llhely,  intended  not  to  raako  that  mistake,  Always 
afterword  I looked  upon  llholn  as  being  tin®  suproiae  actor  of 
Sui'opo. 

\tSl» 

This  prinolplo  h&o-^mxrr^  carried  out  to  a state  of  perfec- 
tion by  tho  r.lnac.  of  alor.  ,0  jJl  cert  inly  one  of  the  groat 
actors  of  his  day  and  has  delighted  people  all  over  the  world 
with  the  perfection  of  his  technique.  ^ c\  « 

I had  forgot  ton  that  story#  but  It  c feft  *ee 

the  old  King  Hiuaein  playing  tho  role  of  eshiof  descendant  of  tho 

^ —y 

rojliot.  his  son,  rtnoe  .0.1,  then  -tout  forty  ye;  rn  old,  Grown 

ri  .co  of  tlio  ..lojaz  and.  Shaikh  of  tho  groat  . .rb  tribe,  was  quite 
as  perfect  In  Mr  tooimiquo  as  the  1 rlnoe  of  /ales.  In  general. 

It  Is  never  said  of  on  Arab  that  he  is  courageous  or  that  ire  is 
a goid  h r-  . - both,  of  If' one  thirds  are  taken,  for  grants'. 

However,  it  was  sold  that  All  was  par:  o finest  horsexaon 

in  Arabia.  Unlike  the  Prinoo  of  './ale  3 , however,  he  never  fell 

^ . — — " -«v  — — ^ 

off  iris  horse. 

One  day  as  I was  strolling  through  the  streets  of  Jidda  I 

saw  All  just  coning  from  iris  first  fomal  visit  with  tiro  Callyh. 

* 

As  an  Important  neither  of  the  liashosaet^  family,  tho  family  of  the 
iVopMtt r hr>  had  the  righ  to  have  his  aides  wear  scarlet  and  groan. 

.0  hirr  elf  was  at  the  head  of  the  little  group  in  puro  white,,  and 
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aid©  a stalking  plcturo,  ~q  w nt  to  his  horse,  a beauti- 
jhil^hlgh  black  horse,  and  it  was  difficult  to  toll  Just  how  he 
raounted/the  saddle,  for  ho  was  up  --gad  off  instantly  without 
the  slightest  hesitation  or  any  ungraceful  movement. 

One  morning  ho  invited  us  to  a rovio ay  of  Ms  _ horse  and 
camel  oorps^  a pro  >.t  spectacle  oj.  m . .as  urn  mount od 

servioo,.,-^ 

...-On  anotMr  occasion  ho  invited  us  to  a Bedouin  roooptlon 


given  to  hla  tribo  several  alios  out  in  tlia  desert  one  evening. 

e wore  conducted  to  a tent,  one  of  those  beautiful  Eastern 
tent c,  perhaps  fifty  feet  square,  one  side  of  which  was  opened 
to  fom  a.  canopy,  he  tent  was  lined  with  silica  and  the 
. rr  oov  ara;1  wit.  a laryo  rn. In  the  cantor  was  nil  re- 
ceiving tho  h/a  nga  of  the  v rlon.  Important  non  of  the  tribe, 
il.13  sot  <1  Of  . '-a-olvl-v  his  gUOfstR,  his  fcv.T  short  words  of 
vrelcos-LO  and  cone  hi  or.'  lion,  and  his  method  of  dig  patching  tbeaa_ 
were  all  of  perfect  grace  and  distinction. 

After  the  reception  was  over  ‘ ‘ brought  in 


dt.i\  the  be ofaiyo  of  ric © and  a Mo  ^ t cooKoa  together,  Shis 
Arab  dish  was  placed  in  the  center  of  the  tent  and  vro  all  sat 
around  in  desort  style  ©ad  dipped  into  tho  dish,  servants  walking 
behind,  us  with  litvlo  sworn  of  wato r am  towels,  Tho  rlco  was 
rolled  into  little  balls,  and  the  mutton  was  tom  apart  Just  as 

‘ ~ ~ " “ r 

tho  Bible  relates,  After  supper  coffee  was  ropare.  by  All’s 
Ohlof  coffee  maker  In  Bedouin  style,  quit©  different  from  the 
Turkish  or  European  way.  It  is  a moot  potent  and  dolloious 

; ^ ~ t5” 

beverage  served  without  sugar  end  ii^ilnut e -uant it ltor, « The 
.little  cups  wore  not  more  than  one- third  full  for  they  say  that 


rj  one  gives  a full  cup  of  oof  fa.)  only  to  one’s  onemy.  .hen  tho 
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After  tiK3  ooffe©  a row  of  bonfires  was  started  straight 

down  t~.  in  front  of  the  ucut , and  the  goguli.r  dodouln 

son.:  > d shook  and  various  atfaiotlo  exorcises  carried,  m deep 

into  tins  nifpcit,  roaLnlsoant,  especially  the  sword  dances,  of 

•> — .._ — — — ,, 

tho  ancient  desert  life. 
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India  - Jan,  - v.  1G2S 

On  tho  voyage  to_  Java  in  3.879,1  had  several  books  which 
laid  a slight  foundation  for  Jay  first  visit  to  India.  A rare 
old  British  gontlenan,  who  had  boon  fen?  aany  years  in  & arge  of 
tho  Gardens  at  Calcutta  and  was  just  returning  from  a visit  to 
tho  famous  Javanese  gardens  at  Buitenzorg,  was  vary  polite  to 
sae  and  helped  so  make  jay  plans.  o parted  oomnany  at  Fencing* 
he  returning  to  Calcutta,  and  I entering  India  by  way  of  Goylon 
and  the  ooutiaarn  torrole  regio;..  I wandered  around  India  for 
tv/o  montlte  with  an  entirely  open  mind,  drinking  in  the  i?ondor- 
ful  p ago ant  of  life,  color  and  form,  India  made  so  profound  an 
impression  on  me  that  for  many  years  afterward,  a large  part  of 
ay  reading  wan  about  that  country. 

It  had  always  boon  ray  plan  to  return  and  see  India  again 
in  the  light  of  further  expert  neo  of  the  world.  In  the  mean- 
time I followed  Indian  affairs  with  great  interest  and  kept  in 
close  contact  through  leaders  of  the  Y.M.G.A.  work,  especially 
. ,r.  Gdward  0*  Oerter, 


In  1983  It  seemed  that  the  time  had  com  for  this  visit  to 
India,  r.  Garter  took  charge  of  the  plane  and  wo  studied  then 
very  carefully  for  a whole  year.  Toward  the  and  of  the  year  we 
consulted  Ur*  I,  K*  foul,  a 'listingui*|h^d  i.lndu  gentleman,  who 
was  active  in  the  "X  iova  .ont . It  we ib^qo sided  that  as  the  vorld 
was  so  much.  perturbed  the  journey  ought  not  to  bo  on©  for  sight- 
seeing purposes,  but  on®  of  study,  with  a real  effort  to  try  to 
undorst  and  what  India  had  on  her  ulnd  and  lieart  and  that  I should 


try  to  sec  between  ten  and  twenty,  but  not  more  than  twenty 
people,  who  were  really  close  to  the  Hindu  heart,  had  various 
points  of  view,  and  would  talk  to  no  freely.  Mr*  Garter  and  Mr, 
Paul  wore  rut©  that  I could  have  such  a visit*  Mr*  Paul  preceded 
me  to  India  and  arranged  personal  interviews,  ho  himself  having 
the  confidence  of  usny  important  men  and  women. 
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Aa  I was  going  to  India  soaking  information  I felt  that 

6m  4 

I should  ’Cl  no  carry  so  m with  no,,  no  I do  aided  to  >rooeod 

■ on 

across  an  old  x*oute  frees.  London  to  Const  rntlnople /which  I had 
valued  friends  who  knew  what  was  going  on  and  were  willing  to 
anil  hten  me. 


My  first  stop  was  in  London  where  I vma  able  to  got  tho 
politic  ; 1 point  of  view  an-:* 1  learn  about  certain  people  who  could 
best  present  that  point  of  view  in  India# 

jj  : #1  ^ i;  onilght  Anar  in  Moslem 

affairs. 

■ ’ 4 

ItWiji  the  war  I had  not  visited  old  German  friends , ^though 
I had  had  some  ecr.r  uuilcation  with  them#  Ms  tine  I decided  to 
pay  a visit  to  my  old  pre-war  friends#  tiie  Llanneamanna,  who  lived 
| the  groat  steel  center,  Rems oho  id,  just  outside  of  Cologne . 

No  family  in  Germany  was  more  in  the  center  of  German  affairs 
'before  the  war  than  tins  hannesmnns#  filer©  were  several  brothers , 

all  men  of  'thorough  Soman  scientific  training,  full  of  energy 
and  enterprise  and  very  devoted  to  their  country,  I had  soon 
much  of  them  in  both  Europe  and  Aiaerioa,  As  we  entered  Cologne 
one  Sunday  aognl ny  X^roi.-w, borod  a renatic  made  by  one  of  them  long 
before  trie  V.'ar^ohat  a weak  spot  wkloh  pavo  tiio  government  some 
anxiety  was  the  lack  of  copper,  for  there  in  the  square  in  front 
of  tiie  cathedral  was  • ;--.-t  be  13.  covorod  with  flov/ors,  with 

crowds  of  people  gathered  around  it#  During  the  choi'tnge 

of  oopoer  had  required  tho  govern icnt  to  melt  u;>  bho  old  boll 
in  tho  cathedral,  and  the  now  one  had  ju;  t arrived  in  town# 

I recalled  tho  oM  remark  to  ay  friend  Alfred  Lan'togaann  who 
/was  conducting _.\o.  And  he  add#  Aos,  wo  had  to  xaolt  up  many  olatrch 
feel Is,  and  families  ©von  gave  their  copper  utensils  and  copper 
roofs#" 


La  tor  :>a  ,vhon  v?o  arrived  at  Kerns eheld  the  natter  of  coa  -or 
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e&rne  up  again  and  they  told  me  an  interesting  story  about  Rein- 


hardt Mameanann.  the  eldest  briber  of  the  family#  who  before 


proceeded  thor©  to  soe  what  lie  could  do  in  getting  it  for  0©r- 
n any,  he  rsade  a study  of  aa/rull#  a do  sort  sheikh#  and  found 
that  ho  was  an  austere  Moslem#  who  had  a profound  fooling  of 
distrust  for  oil  huropoans  and  was  very  inn  cogs  alb  1©  and  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with,  Mannesman;-;  .rooeeded  to  angler  and  organ- 
ized a caravan  - the  sort  of  caravan  that  people  would  talk 

• dc.rort#  -,V'..  : It  ..  In.  enzc.ar  affairs 

and  continued  a dramatic  llfoj  ho  did  a good  donl  of  business 
with  Gom  Ml  thing  a,  kept  an  open  house  and  associated  freely  with 
11  the  important  iron.  Ho  .made  no  sign  of  any  kind  toward  S&zuli 
but  Viraitod  for  tho  story  of  Ms  activities  to  roach  Mm.  It 
to  : . :•  -ny  . un  , hut  finally  ;azulits  curiosity  was  aroused  and 
Ixo  a skat  to  aoe  this  vvondorful  Goman  mrohant  who  had  nov 
bothered  him  and  did  not  want  anything  from  him.  Mannesraann  wont 
to  eoo  Mm  nd  lot  das;JJ.  lead  too  ac-nv  motion.  'fliey  got  along 
-oil  and  after  ■-  tine  •.  1 was  :o-;-.;  Mlltarxjaan  as 

well  as  a good  engineer#  made  some  sug- sections  about  lBgroving 
.asull [t,  flit  onui,  ' 1 . 

Rszuli  said,  ;,Yoe#  wo  vary  much  nood  those  tilings,  I am 
having  n difficult  tino  holding  my  pi-  co  boro  and  guarding  tho 
position  of  ny  people#  but  I sa  a poor  man  and  cannot  afford  this 

zt 

©quipmont  and  of  course  I could  not  lot  you  give  theta , to  mo.1' 

Manse  sosa  n answered,  'You  seem  to  bo  poor  but  I do  not  think 
you  are  a -.in . tho  best  uoo.of  tho  rosoarccr  you  have, 
hot  do  you  mean?”  asked  lazuli, 
jiannasmam  waved  Ms  hand  toward  a fere  at  tract  of  land. 

'You  ere  doing  nothbg-..  ?th  that  land#'1  ho  said. 
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"'.amt  le  tnero  possible  to  do  with  it?" 

"well,  answered  Mannoanann,  'X  think  it  conic"  be  made 
valuable . I am  fm-iiliar  with,  natters  of  this  kind  and  It  would 
b©  no  trouble  for  m&  to  ahow  you  how  to  handle  that  land  if  you 
like. 

As  Haauli  consented  to  this  simple  proposal  Mwmesanm  had 
the  field  irrigated,  and  sown  ./1th  soy  boons.  The  crop  was  so 
abundant  ord  so  useful  that  Kazuli’s  confidence  in  Mon  no  non  nn 
increased;  the  latter  felt  that  his  posltlonsms  suffioiontly  se- 
cure that  he  could  call  Razuli’ s attention  to  otto  r resources 
hi  oil  were  not  bolng  uoo&. 

hat  are  theyv  asked  Razuli, 

WX  sou  ko  :c  v'-lyu:  1c  miner:  la  that  would  bring  you  good 
revenue,  said  kannosaann. 

out  o oin  cot  discuss  that,"  replied  'azuli. 

"What*  a the  natter?" 

"I  turn  a descendant  of  the  Prophet  and  follow  the  rules  of 
lorn  life  very  strictly,  and  on©  of  those  rules  is  not  to  dig 

In  the  ground , 1 

Tills  was  rather  a poser  for  kannesaonn,  but  ha  replied, 

"I  am  a protty  good  lioslem  nyr.  If,  but  I do  not  rooall  anything 
of  that  nature  in  the  Koran,'’ 

. hat  is  a fnnlly  gnoom  v/iiick  v*o  cannot  talk  about, 
fclmt  is  all,  said  Razuli. 

Marsnesiaam  was  distressed  at  the  discovery  of  this  point  of 
riov/  an.l  took  tho  matter  bo  the  ond  said  to  them;  this  is 

a serious  matter.  You  must  find  something  in  the  Koran  that 
justifies  digging  In  the  ground,  send  if  you  can  do  that  you  will 
get  a largo  reward." 

In  a few  days  an  Alan  returned  with  the  necessary  passages 
and  the  a©  were  submitted  to  Razuli  who  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
they  wore  oonvino  tag.  Mannsaaiann  was  just  on  the  point  of  making 


s,  deal  -with  azull  for  the  r&nornl  -.hen  h©  had  a hint  that  ho 
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should  return  to  denaanyj  ho  arrived  there  Junt  two  wo  oka  before 
tho  War  broke  out. 

Sonewhat  later.  It  to,  the  great  Russian  ntnt pagan,  -rrivod 

in  secret,  it  to  wanted  a separate  peace  and  knowing  of  tho 

liannoeLinims * relations  to  the  govornriont  decided  to  work  through 

them.  They  took  up  the  matter  seriously,  ,/itte  had  mde  throe 

visits,  and  the  terms  for  the  separate  ponce  were  agrood  upon, 

vdion,  or.  tho  vny  to  rendezvous  ' It  to  : lodj  it  was  tiiO  firm 

conviction  of  tiso  govoraaont  that  tho  Iliad  secret  corvioe 

— 

learned  of  the  object  of  this  visit  and  had  him  killed  before  he 
could  get  thoro. 

not  tar  v‘  l oh  had  Inter  os  tod  no  vary  much  -r>r  the  submarine 

aft*  7rr  f v*€L 

base  established^  on  the  African  shore  cn^the  bound o ry  between 


'pi  Oil  :nd  r;ypt,  1 first  hom'd  of  tills  base  dur.ln-  a visit  .1th 

■ofamod  os  lonnasi,  at  Bruaa,  in  tho  sumraor  of  1919,  then  he  told 

no  of  1 is  oner pe_fiw : tho  desort  to  Constantinople*  oro  o buckled 

on  the  sword  of  Os m at  the  installation  of  tho  Sultan.  1 then 

learned  that  this  sub  roiito  had  boon  functioning  all  throw.  . 

tiio  ,'ar  although  tbo  Aoditerronean  was  full  of  . lliod  floats.  This 

was  so  interesting  a matter  that  at  tho  first  opportunity  I had 

rondo  a j oumey  along  that  shore  to  loam  under  what  conditions  tho 

base  had  functioned,  but  unhappily  tho  It  linns  \mvo  . t llifight  ing 

the  forms  si  and  X was  not  ublo  to  go  nnhor t Raasahetd  X learned 

that  tin  youngest  .hmwsuaiin  brother.  Otto,  had  .orgmXreti  tills  base 
la  ' ■ ^ 


to. or  . < 


and  Boryloo  and  wfco  ustete  it  •>  £ o war  carrying  material 

A "" 

onus  si  | h©  was  finally  killed  in  notion  fighting  the  Italians, 


The  Emperor  ©steered  hie  services  so  much  that  he  o\  - rG^  ft  gubmrln  © 

to  go  frost  Oat  taro,  on  tho  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  to  bring 
tho  body  of  Mamin  smarai  back  to  C-oruuny  who r©  va  had  an  imposing  mili- 


tary funeral.  ^VuW^ 

i jaaj;t  ato,  was  at  r.a ;:ug,  vlioro  fro  . tfrCT . rosld  Minister 

lonoOf  I loomed  rncii  of  what  was  going  on  in  ilurope  In  ponorai,  in- 
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eluding  Germany  and  Rub  rift.  Here  an  incident  characteristic 
of  the  Czechs  wa s told  me.  Tho  most  common  sport  everywhere  in 
the  world  is  to  harass,  harry  and  break  down  the  me®  carrying 
- .wicci  v - ' V Jf  f ■"■vi'-ul  vvl  com  >.on  con- 

spiracy. It  would  seem  that  ovary  effort  should  ho  made  to 
help  such  a man,  to  lighten  Ms  load  and  cheer  his  spirit,  but 
the  practice  is  quite  the  contrary.  However#  when  President 
:,Iaa nryk ’ s ho  nlth  was  menaced  a few  years  ago  It  beop.no  the  con- 
cern ofeveryono  In  the  little  state,  including  the  Communists# 
to  o everything  possible  to  have  hln  restore  1 . Everyone  do- 
•sanded  that  ho  should  go  away  and  the  best  possible  ear©  be  given 
him.  io  therefore  pan  rod  all  the  affairs  of  state  on  to  Minister 
Senes  and  started  off.  Notwithstanding  Minister  Bonos’  groat 
services  to  the  state  during  and  sifter  the  War  and  his  services 
to  Europe , there  was  not  the  s«s®  fooling  of  affection  or  appre- 
ciation for  him  that  there  was  for  President  Mas  nryk,  However, 
in  order  that  '.  resident  ‘ asnryit  should  have  nothing  to  worry  about, 
nothing  to  retard  his  restoration  In  any  way,  the  people  of  the 
J state  wore  absolutely  loyal  to  yinlr  . '.rln-;  the  whole 

tits  President  aaaryk  ws  away*  Ihoy  insisted  that  President 
Mftsaryk  should  live  on  one  of  the  fine  old  estates  some  twenty 
miles  from  Prague,  coning  Into  the  capital  only  on©  or  two  days 
a week  for  pressing  matters  end  it  other  times  ■ requiring  parsons 
laving  business  with,  hlafto  go  to  the  country.  ffhe  next  year  the 
people  wanted  to  know  tshen  President  haaoryk  was  planning  to  go 
away  again* 

rooldont  ItAftaryk  cold,  !,I  think  1*11  stay  here  now*  I*a  fool- 

H 

inp  very  mil  and  can  rot  along  ■ ■ looly,  right  heror" 
t;.:ho  people  iniiotod,  hawovor , that  he  go  away, 
lthough  this  seemed  to  bo  a fine  tribute  to  resident  ii&sarylc 
and  to  hints  ter  Bonos,  I told  thorn  I thought  It  was  an  even  finer 
tribute  to  the  Czechoslovak  people,  and  showed  that  tha  world  had 
not  boon  mistaken  whan  It  had  coni' Idonoe  enough  to  help  than  os- 
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tabllsh  tholr  little  state. 

•ftor  a wo-ak  at  Vienna  I want  directly  to  Belgrade  where  I 

was  the  guest  of  diahop  dlkolal,  one;  of  the  a»nt  m»«d  yuan  in 

tho  Ortliodcec  Chur oh,  Ml©  wo  ware  havin'  our  via  It  one  onnduy 

morning  in  the  ancient  patriaroiiet©,  two  fine  old  -.usslen  priests 
/ ~~  “ “ * 

arrived,  coming  dirootlv  frog  Mount  Athos.  I i:  mm  these  old 

monies  at  anteloimon  dhoro  1 Imd  visited  twice , They  had  md©  a 

■r.l.  ia-o  11  tho  .o;;o  to  ..oliyaclo  to  oofialt  the  .rotoetlon  of 

the  Serbian  kirn  from,  the  break  soldiers.  I was  quit®  familiar 
* ' — 

with  th®  story  for  three  times  I had  tried,  to  sond  relief  to  »y 

friendly  L >rbs  and  ind  at  ovary  t.i  ae  not  with  tho  moat  fanatical 

opposition  on  tho  part  of  a:  I:  monks  vr.  rained 

that  no  relief  should  roach  cither  that  monastary  or  the  Bulged*- 

. to  viuko  an  ienuo  of  it  with  the 

ak  Oovcrmont.  , ;:sonics  at  Atlion  wore  politic.  ttoNt> 

itlity 

bitions  a 1 to  at  hold  of  monast eric s just  e©  soon 

as  possible,  Tho  season  before  ay  visit  to  Belgrade  tho  monks 

lid,  if! . great  deal  of  effort,  in  getting  © crop  out 

'"""  ""s 

of  tho  arid  soli  but  m so  con.  as  the  crop  was  .grown  it  - ms  seised 
by  the  Greek  soldier©,  tfcu  ’;iu:;  it  evict  0 tlm  fre^tea 

uo.at  tho-.  yn  long  r holy  ground.  During  ’ . /o  centuries 

that  fount  tho-.  waa  under  tho  ' at*::'- , thin  rullglous  republic  was 
always  respected  and  no  soldier  evor  put  his  foot  on  itj  I know 
tho  monks  bewailed  the  foot  that  contras!  bad  passed  into  th©  hands 
of  those  oo  golly jlbriotlan  ncoalo.  In  ttooe  nona stories  wore 
hoik  th*  ;i;  t Tig.  -Aiful  ;hrictlan  sorvl Cos  In  the  • nr  Id,  novt,  nlr.n, 
passing  into  history. 

fter  dcigrado  ay  nent  atop  van  at;  of  la  viiore  wy  contacts 
dated  bade  a good  many  years.  It  was  distressing  to  see  this 
little  state  which  ha  y boon  created  by  Robot*!  college,  stag- 

gering under  th©  heavy1'  load  imposed  by  the  Allies.  Although 

——————  — — > 

drained  to  the  last  penny  an  t j&  ooiuiission  was  eating  up  one- 
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half  of  Its  rovonuo,  find  It  vms  loft  In  *i  perfectly  defenseless 
position  subject  to  incursions  of  all  kinds  - Serbian,  Greek 
end  bolshevik  ~ and  no  ona  was  interested  in  doing  anything  to 
tifep  . 0k  lot*/  f1 

In  the  ooufclsiorn  part  of  uxiigarla,  1 *m  across  hundreds  of 
th.au-  inds  of  Bulgarian  refugees  who  had  just  been  driven  out  of 
oh; coo.  it  the  end  of  the  ..ox-  iu  ,..1j...x.ox  , instead  of  makinif ; a 
real  effort  to  got  the  dynamite  out  of  the  Balkans,  will  oh  2m  d 
been  menacing  urope  war  sines  Disraeli  made  the  oon  ltlone  of 
oeo  ut  .crl-Ir.  in  ICYS , feci;  off  a largo  slice  of  purely  Bulgar- 
ian territory  and  gave  it  to  the  :.-  x ka,  cutting  Bulgarin  off 
ffcm  tii©  Ion;'--  i Tito,  and  long-proriisatl  port  in  the  Aegsn u 

In  tii©  autumn  of  1924  after  tiie  Bulgarian  farmers  in  tMs 
territory  bed  harvested  their  crops  and  had  everything  arranged 
for  the  ..lot  or,  tfe  crook  ao.u  .iEi-Iorci  in  wary  village  o ailed 
tiie  people  to  appear  before  him  end  said,  Hffiie  train  is  ready* 

Go  slid  got  into  it. 


With  no  preparation  of  any  kind  those  poor  people  were 
taken  to  the  front ior  of  Bulgaria  ant-,  just  thrown  there;  tiie 
.fUs  toot;  tlio  Bui garden  vllh,  all  the  props  md  other 

;.u*Ojorty,  rrh  .hfurirlu  iinf  to  strug  lu  in  ca*  v, ox-  other  to  save 
hor  people,  flier©  was  a great  deal  of  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
for  Bulgur  k.  isersalf  nnd  no  sun>luaes» 

■ i;  fo-^tantlnoclo  I tOs  o ronavob  old  relationships  and 
learned  xm.cn  of  tin  ; recesses  of  mica- a.  One  rxus t _jliaj*inflv&ah 
between  -•o.. » .unJU.. . . if  ./of  alia  vise  ;,  toxG.amleia  is  a doctrine  voile 
bolgiso vie. a is  a method  of  seising  and  holding  power*  .aonin  do- 
vised  the  most  successful  method  0 naapliahing  this*  Communlsai 
as  a uootrine  has  made  no  progress  even  in  Russia,  but  Lanin’s 
method  of  seizing  and  holding  paver  over  a reluctant  people  lias 
boon  studied  ad  applied  by  . ary  v/ould-be  dictator  in  the  world. 


Us  xdor  fciso  dictator  all  ip  of  Mustafa  Keraal  not  only  were  all  the  old 
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ft-oslem  institution®  of  furkey  being  attacked  and  destroyed,  just 
as  actively  us  the  Bolshevik!  were  at  tasking  and  dss  tnoylng  fetal 
Orthoduat  Qhurch  in  Kuasta,  but  the  country  won  being  subjected 
to  all  kinds  of  hastily  conceived  exr-erlronfcs  • 

’fhia  tiro  at  Qon.strnt.lno  lo  I rot  for  the  first  tine  the 
flu*  old  Tnr  lah  gontla  an,  : auf  Bay*  Ho  had  ar  hie  a a oratory 
a splendid  young  fr,han  by  the  none  of  'haul  :ah-nr.,  Abdul 
Ualrmn.  was  one  of  the  finest  young  nan  X have  aver  run  across, 
handsome  and  full  of  courage  and  intelligence.  He  bad  recently 
passed  throudi  Bokhara,  spending  about  throe  months  there,  and 
bo  reported  that  th®  bazaars  wore  entirely  deserted,  I bad  boon 
vor.  inch  oottsemad  about  the  state  of  affairs  in 


'■■■  19  0 account  of  ^ < 

tiio  Britieh  of  floor-  Ho  had  been  In  the  bazaars  of  Bo?dkarn,  dla- 
.- raise.-  an  an  ■tnj.an  of  nor,  lien  the  Bolshevik!  nrrivod* 

-hay  killed  several  i-.ho.'o  rs<l  poo  ale  and  had  destroyed  this  beau- 
tiful  bazaar  vrith  its  arts  end  handicrafts  so  completely  as  they 
had  tho  Hevskl  irospekt. 

For  a long  tiro  I had  boon  searching  the  world  for  a really 

groat  Moslem  but  without  much  success « Kvnryv/hsr®,  however,  I 

kept  hear..  Nsaark*  *®h,  you  ought  to  hnv  m here  i >r»« 

, -feS,  fSlit 

tlon  :?.!ilor  'rami  :-ff;hr.nl  was  olivo, “ 


I like  to  visit  the  graves  of  non  who  have  made  a deep  ba- 
oroaalon  on  humanity,  so  I decides,  to  search  for  the  grave  of 
warolledln  el  Afghani,  Abdul  Rahman  was  greatly  touched  that  I 
showed  appreciation  of  his  fellow-countryman  and  said  that  he,  too, 
would  like  to  search  for  the  grave  and  would  try  to  find  out  where 
Jeeiallodln  el  Afghani  was  buried,  : th-:.  vnvi. mi,  jam*  at  gna 
o;  .o  I had  aeon  tJse  last  of  tie  buXtonr  of  'furkov.  who  tree  living 
there  in  exile,  and  he  had  told  rae  that  el-  Afghani  had  boon  his 
tutor ; ho  know  ho  had  diod  in  Ohielic,  a suburb  of  A ons tont inoplo , 
and  v me  buried  in  that  vicinity,  Abdul  Raisa;  n volunteered  to  find 
the  place  for  ins  and  wo  visited  tho  larger  cost  erica  in  Ghlslla, 
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and  searched  them  from  end  to  end  without  result.  None  of  the 
old  men  who  worked  around  the  cemeteries  had  ever  heard  of  el 
Afghani. 

One  day  a fine  old  green-turbaned 'sheikh  appeared  and  said, 
"They  tell  me  you  are  looking  for  the  grave  of  el  Afghani »" 

"Yes,"  I said,  "I've  been  hunting  a long  time  for  it  and  Jrt 
rather  surprised  m that  a man  of  so  much  distinction  could  have 
lived  here  in  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs  without  anyone  knowing 
where  he  was  buried." 

"My  father,"  he  said,  "was  his  sheikh  in  Balkh  and  later 
when  el  Afghani  came  to  Constantinople  from  Cairo,  he  became  my 

shaikh,  mrS  I won  vary  close  to  him  all  the  ti  o . ha  X'Ob  her*, 

he  died  I,  unhappily,  was  in  a hospital  and  he  wnc  cairhj,<*« 

a porters  of  the  coast cry. 

is  in  GMslia  and  if  you*,  would  like  mo  to  t eke  por  there  I would 
be  glad  to  do  bo. 

As  we  went  to  the  eene tery  the  old  sheikh  said,  ‘’There  Is 
no  mark  on  the^pr^vc  of  el  Af  hand  but  I know  its  piece  by  tie 
11m  from  two  trees  which  I hots,  when  I first  found  it.  ’ 

W®  found  the  two  treos  and  on  taking  our  herrings  came  to 
the  little  plot  of  ground,  absolutely  flat  and  umarlcod,  where 
this  man,  on©  of  the  moat  inttnguiahod  • Moslems  th-t  over  lived, 
was  buried . It  Is  true  that  there  is  a great  division  in  the 
Moslem  «a?Mi  shout  reverence  for  the  graves  of  distinguished  men, 
I encountered  this  in  Cairo  wfcoro  I •.  anted  to  visit  the  grave  of 
Jonnll-idln’  e foror.ioc t foilgwor  and  £ __v,tnr,  Abdul  Hainan,  the 
groat  dSte  .l  star  nbolteh, 

1 asked  sore  of  his  moat  devoted  pupils  whore  I could  find 
Ms  grave  and  they  3 a id,  ’’  o do  net  too;?  where  his  grave  is,* 
and  when  1 Questioned  them  furtlnr  they  told  that  Abdul  ^aferaan 
had  expressly  forbidden  theta,  to  mark  his  grave  as  a matter  of 
importance. 

It  Is  possible  that  Jsaallodin  el  \f  $ami  my  havo  expressed. 


the  sums  feeling.  Mb  distinction  oouds  out  rather  sharply 
botwoon  tl uj  bhnbl  of  .'paM v.  arrl  ths  : ernies!  of  the  nhf-ro. , whose 
general  -ractioes  nr©  almost  idontlosl* *  Almost  the  strongest 
fosllnr  the  Eahabl  has  Is  against  anything  as  idolatrous  as  a 
monument  over  the  grave  of  a great  sheikh,  while  the  Genus  si 
n groatoct  reverence  for  the  so  aonuconts  and  make  long 
pH;;rlj»see  to  them 


Uy  no;*t  -to  : vi  r.1:  Cairo  where  I had  felt  very  much  at 
h;  v k.-jt.-  goal's.  ©nr  I articularly  visited  the  little 
; - 1'  : v,  ' it  , f:’ir  dr  of  d : '^v1  . ’1  ••■lyy,  hr©1  ■ ’±  together 

by  hi:  to  oil:  >.n  the  tr-nr-Ir  tier  of  the  llson  material.  They 
reported  having  and®  a good  deal  of  progroan  tout  the  work  was  not 
yet  finished,  I told  them  about  plans  for  the  visit  to  India 
sod  to  sop  ymoh  of  the  iioslems,  and  lv  nay 

return,  no  limps  three  months  later,  the  work  would  bo  quite  oora- 
r toted*  They  promised  that  it  would  bo  done,  They  than  got 
together  the  Cairo  ■■pij-ohnt.o  Qonrdtteo  and  prepared  masngee  to 
t.ise  C dinhato  Coir!  It  tea  in  India.  I got  the  impression,  however, 

both  there  and  In  India  that  the  Calluhato  mover wmt  was  largely 
artificial  and  lacked.  rand  vitality;. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  interested  rae  for  n long  time  has 
boon  the  oork  of  the  Agrioulfcwal  Department  nt  Washington  to 
establish  dot  culture  in  tho  United  ' -taton,  hr*  .Mason  hod  eono 
to  see  no  just  before  hlr  journey  to  an  on sir  In  western  Egypt 
to  study  a date  which  ho  had  missed  on  his  preceding  journeys* 

The ao  men  of  tho  Agricultural  Department,  ’.to  go  out  Into  the 

• ohU:  to  study  toe  ncl  nt  r.,:p£l-’uItmo?al  prooecoos  ad  bring  lions 
cuoh  things  as  they  tiilnk  may  be  useful  to  tlx  people  of  the 
United  States,  get  an  entirely  different  point  of  view  of  tho 
vorld  from  thc-KO  of  ur.  vho  only  visit  e it  ice  and  talk  with  in- 
t .lleetufelr . xlioy  spend  leant,  periods  of  time  with  people  cl  or  o 
to  the  soil  -aid  not  on  Intiioto  '.piq.'IoJ - o of  thc-iv  lives  ant' 


coo sos  of  thought.  Mot  only  do  they  go  cut  Into  the  world  to 
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loam  frcn  other  Rgploulturle  ts , but  with  their  am  vAdo  know- 

lodge  they  are  fro  uently  nbl©  to  rial®  valuable  suggest  Iona  and 

b©  helpful  in  many  ways  to  the  people  they  visit,  1 was  quit© 

happy#  therefore,  to  run  aoro.v-c_j.-r*  Mason  again  in  the  streets 

of  Cairo.  .’..it  liaci  just  returned  frou  tho  Lybjan  oasis  and  Ms 

story  was  so  charming  and  Mb  observations  so  valuable  that  I 

arranged  for  hi  . to  moot  Dr*  Iflnr,  the  editor  of  the  great  Arab 

daily,  Mo  %c  Although  hr*  Ukzt?  had  always  lived  in  t he 

.net  and  known  about  dates  md  eat  on  than  all  Ms  life,  he  was 

in  '-reseed  with  the  importance  of  the  observations  of  Mr.  Mar  on 

and  asked  permission  to  put. them  in  the  forri  of  an  interview  In 

! ' , r r}-tuLc( 

At 1 - . ^^a-^.ultilusawtlae  article  and  wanted  hr*  naan 

to  go  over  with  lilm  in  detail  the  things  tlia  t would  bo  necessary 
prcvioto  ..re:  arlty  of  the  dato  folk*  Mr*  Mason  was  also 

invited  to  go  to  Khartoum  where  1®  spent  two  yoars  helping  to 
install  aodvrn  D mvlcan  processes  In  date  culture. 

The  old  axis  of  date  culture  was  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  If.  . 

■ ■ - - - 1 

Department  of  grlculture  has  succeeded  in  staking  a now  oontor, 
half -wry  round  tho  world.  In  the  Coachella  Valley  in  Southern 
California,  and  this  delicious  food  is  now  thoi^jughly  established 
tlioro  as  a growing  business  for  ages  to  cos®,  no  matter  what 
happens  to  iiaorica  poltically.  The  California  fruit  is  not  only 
equal  to  the  finest  dates  of  Arabia  or  Africa  but  the  process. 
of  protecting  the  tree  and  the  fruit  and  of  preparing  it  for  the 

j — " ' ’ "■* 

lurhot  ai®  rue'  au  :crior  to  -in  . Duo -un  in  tho  Morion  yor?_r  . 

- - <7V\  v 

cn  the  vo;oqo  fro..;  . ort  -"mid  to  . . . ibay  thnro  was  a rare 
Indu  cot$)le,  Mr.  and  fire*  Divolca  Prosed  Sinha.  He  was  a lawyer 
end  a member  of  the  Indian  parliament  end  she  had  boon  working 
among  tho  woman,  & became  good  friends  and  I learned  oaxoli  about 
Indian  affairs  freea  the  Hindu  point  of  vlow.  As  they  lived  at 
I'atna  they  told  me  many  stories  about  tlieir  government,  about  the 
Ilf o of  Buddha,  and  especially  about  tho  exoavatlona  at  ilalimda* 


On  arriving  at  Bosabay  I was  not  by  Hr.  Ghanran,  the 
brilliant  young  Indu  lawyer  fro.- . southern  India , who  was  to 


net  to  ooi)o  dlreotly  to  PelM  vaiero  there  v?as  a iindu-Boaleia 

GongresB  in  session  and  where  I vould  find  siost  of  tho  important 
! I ' v 

Hindu  men  tehfr t^I  had  co  © to  Indin  to  coo. 

Before  going  to  Delhi#  however,  I went  to  1 oonn,  the  doll  pht-> 

ful  old  Up  &f&,  to  pay  a visit  to  & wise  old  loot  oh 

missionary,  Klool  .aaoiicol.  Ho  bad  vast  sympathy,  understanding 

and  appreciation  of  tho  spiritual  side  of  Hindu  Ufa,  but  Ms 

appraisal  of  it  was  controlled  by  rare  800 toll  wisdom*  It  was 

most  helpful  to  me  to  have  Ms  appraisal  on  tho  throshhold  of  my 

serious  of  fort  in  trying  to  understand  this  ancient  country. 

Ho  told  rm  an  interesting  story  of  GandM1  s stay  at  the 

risen  of  bona.  Everyone  around  tho  prison,  British  and  native, 
■■■ mmmm « 

was  impressed  with  tho  rare  beauty  of  tMs  personality  wliloli  has 
shed  Its  light  all  over  tho  world,  and  vfMle  GandM  was  there 
evoryono  devoted  himself  to  him*  The  British  surgoon  in  charge 
tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to  increase  111;':  ration  to  what  he  felt 
was  the  minimum,  but  that  was  an  impossible  tiling  for  GandM  to 
consider.  He  had  to  live  according  to  Mo  principles.  Ho  hod 
boon Jin  prison  ho:  o time  when  the  doctor  discovered  that  he  had 
appendicitis,  lie  watched  GandM  carefully  and  noticed  that  the 
inf  la/.  eiatlon  was  increasing.  Here  was  tho  Hahatuoa  of  all  the 
Hindus  in  prison,  and  the  Hindus  thc3>isolvos  woro  outraged  at 
this  indignity.  Here  was  a situation  oiiarged  with  the  highest 
political  signif  iesnoe.  In  which  neither  the  Viceroy  nor  tho 

rime  . linistor  could  render  tho  slightest  aid.  If  lie  did  not 

— - \ 

operate , GandM  would  die.  If  he  did  operate,  the  chances  wore 
that  in  the  foeblo  condition  of  his  body,  GandM  would  also  die. 


hfl  VO  Gh°  rtf'  r/rar  vf  nff*. 


and  who  had  already  made  xirrangomonts 

< Y fta  cf*uA 'ret  ■* 


for  me 


It  sooraed  almost  more  serious  for  liim  to  die  in  a British  prison 
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under  th®  knife  of  a British  surgeon*  However,  it  was  clear 
to  tho  surgeon  that  ho  must  operate  for  though  Gandhi  might  die, 
there  was  a chance  that  he  -.light  rvive.  The  operation  was 
final  ly  decided  upon  and  was  at  arte  late  at  night,  but  Just 
in  the  middle  of  tho  proceedings  the  leotrio  light  wont  out. 


It  had  never  gone  out  before.  There  was  Gandhi  on  the  table* 
wide  open*  and  no  provision  had  boon  made  for  other  artificial 
lighting*  In  a ;•  vl;  tino,  uouover,  tho  1 1.1.  was  restored  and 
the  op® i' at  ion  carried  through* 

A fo\t  days  after  hearing  this  story  of  Gandhi  I had  the 
groat  privilege  of  seeing  him  and  talking  with  him  as  lie  sat  on 
his  u * Juft  after  ..o  o :ae  from  providing  ovor  one  of  the  Hindu- 
o.-;lc  i iOntingc*  Gandhi  comes  nearer  being  like  Ohriot  fclxan 
ai^ron©  I havo  ever  aeon.  He  has  no  property  and  trios  to  live 
as  simply  as  the  poorest  Hindu  in  order  to  consume  no  more  than 
is  necoceary  Just  to  keep  alive.  He  sloops  and  receives  guests 
on  Ills  jot  and  weavos  tla  cloth  in  which  he  wraps  hinsolf , One 
of  hi®  great  lessons  to  the  Hindus  la  to  weave  cloth  of  this  kind 
as  port  of  their  daily  work  so  as  to  be  entirely  independent  of 
industrial  . rooe  n a os  in  general,  of  which  oioth-nn  d-nr;  is  an 
Important  ono,  his  fare  is  of  tho  :aeagrest*  the  sane  thing  every 
day  and  just  enoughfco  keep  all  vet*  not  ovon  vshat  a ©stern  doctor 
would  consider  a lainlam  ration.  To  hold  the  vast  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  Hindu  poople  a®  Gandhi  does  one  would  havo  to 
be  an  ascetic*  end  ho  is  one  of  tho  most  austere.  Gandhi  does 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  ho  roads  the  Scriptures  ©vory  day*  that 
tho  Sermon  on  tho  Mount  is  his  guidance*  and  that  lie  tries  to 
follow  Christ  as  much  as  possible.  He  also  says  tJint  tills  is  not 


inconsozs^t  with  the  hij-Jbeot  fo:  n of  linduisaj  that  Christ  was  an 
Asiatic  find  easy  for  tho  Hindu  to  understand.  Indeed  I found  a 
v.-id® spread  feeling  in  India  that  the  Goat  dooc  not  understand 
Christ « flier®  is  a growing  feeling  about  tho  life  and  personality 
of  Christ  but  not  tho  slightest  interest  in  denomlnat ions } tho 


sale  of  Biblas  is  constantly  increasing  and  th©  r cripturos  nr© 
being  .ioro  and  more  widely  read, 

Gandhi *s  whole  philosophy  is  in  ibsoluta  cent  met  to  the 
prevailing  principle s of  Anar lean  life.  Ho  Is  horrified  at 
tho  prospect  of  the  Hindu  being  overt -.kon  by  modom  Industrial 
pro paanga  and  wantE  to  do  everything  possible  to  revert  to  the 
old  forms  of  Hindu.  life  which  have  actually  passed  away*  He 
Illustrates  In  his  mm  life  a simplicity  of  rjethod  nnd  an  ab- 
solute ollr.ilnation  of  every  uanooes  ,-.:.r.r y de sir o * ills  isdiolo 

mphasis  is  on  the  elimination  of  desires,  thus  omanalpatlng 

-r  - — — >, 

onesolf  from  the  thralldom  of  modern  life,  the  whole  tendency 

of  xiiich  he  thinks  Is  false*  He  3ms  absolutely  no  Inter  os  t In 

..lorloan  offiolency,  Amer leans,  on  the  other  hand,  increase 
— — ■ 

every  year  th©  number  of  things  they  fool  are  necessary  for  their 

coxafort  and  hope  to  overtake  these  multiplying  desires  by  greater 

efficiency  of  effort.  It  would  so  >m  r.e  though  so  jewhore  between 

these  two  points  of  view  a -.Iso  compromise  might  bo  effected, 

Americans  could  never  be  roc  6 to  the  material  paucity  of 

Indian  life  and  the  f oarful  wastefulness  of  human  effort*  It 

would  seam  to  bo  easy,  if  one  forgets  the  livdLtation  of  caste, 

to  multiply  enoroously  the  value  of  human  effort  In  India,  on 

the  ether  hand,  Americana  might  draw  a valuable  leer  on  from 

Gandhi*  c philoso phy  a nd  fight  against  tho  prevailing  tendency 

of  multiplying  their  neods  in  the  process  of  which  they  tend  toward 

nervous  and  spiritual  exhaustion,  Tngoro  felt  tills  nonooe  so 

seriously  that  two  or  throe  years  ago  while  visiting  ^apan  he, 

as  an  eiutio,  lectured  the  Japanese  in  a way  that  an  American 

J®  ~~  ’ 

or  r .uroucr.n  could  aot^and  cpolce  to  them  sharply  for  taking  out 
of  tho  act  in  so  India  or Iminate  a way  ma  ny  things  which  have 
dono  groat  damage  to  the  beauty  of  their  lives. 

A curious  aspect  of  Gandhi’s  politic  to  which  ho  has  been 
devoted  for  years  Is  the  playing  of  tiio  liaolo  Moslem  game  with 
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the  hop©  that  by  giving  hiraaolf  so  singlahonrtodly  to  th©  Moslem 
cause  he  will  win  their1  hearts  and  Induce  them,  to  give  up  the 


killing  of  the  cow.  For  years  Gandhi  has  always  looked  into  every; 

7U^-Ma- 


r ; io  u-  oelo  urogram,  and  as  . con  m he  is  convinced  that  tnajt 
want  a certain  thing  done  he  devotes  himself  to  it  heart  end  soul. 
As  the  spiritual  side  of  ti.10  Hindus  is  so  overwhelmingly 


Important  their  political  problems  must  bo  stated  to  thorn  in 


spiritual  terms , and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  instinctively 
turn  to  Sandhi  for  the  leadership  they  sought?  but  Gandhi’s  role 


for  India  and  for  the  world  generally  is  a spiritual  one,  and  ho 
ought  not  to  bo  harassed  with  political  problems  which  ore  entirely 


out  aide  h v ro.  He  lme  too  much,  the  spirit  ol  Hvid  *®d  his 

politics  s&o  perhaps  too  noortyw*  .‘infs  might  hav ft  boon,  more 


or  lose  tod  small**-  place  like  ialeatin#  with  few- Cfc  ft ,4 


«*  hundred  shepherds  but  having  little  relationship  to  the 
groat  peninsula  of  India  vhore  the  problems  are  vastly  soro  comp- 
ile; tod  from  a religious,  racial,  political  and  economic  point  of 

.".cor;  ;.ro  ov  iLlsimMlT'. icu  people  in  India  ’mown  as  Un- 


touchable b , and  a sum  having  tho  spirit  of  Gandhi  cannot  bo  happy 


when  he  seoo  how  important  such  an  institution  is  and  what  It  means 

CliVi.'.fl-Ct*. 

in  hi  political  lire,  of  India w; • p s cccs  It  a point  to 
praach  again.;  t the  f;  ollrr  toward  tho  Untouchable . . He  goes  among 


them  and  associates  openly  with  them;  but  this  practice  moots  with 
a fooling  of  groat  resentment*  on  the  part  of  the  orthodox  Hindu, 
and  Gandhi  has  boon  bitterly  criticised  and  menaced  for  it  and 
even  accused  of  working  in  the  interest  of  tho  Ohrlstian  mission- 
aries. 


In  Delhi  I sav?  most  of  tho  leading  Hindu  and  ^orlom  political 
loaders  and  they  wore  natural,  open  and  uninpaasioned.  As  the 
guost  _of__  :lr  Pi-e&orlck  hyto  I visited  Parliament  frequently  and 
was  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  the  body  and  tho  quality  of  the 
addressee.  I doubt  if  one  could  hoar  better  Jmllsh  sookon  anywhere 
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y 


In  the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  However , I did  not  rocolvo  tho  Im- 
pression that  It  was  lea  nig  anywhere. 

Till©  In  Delhi  I also  hfid  thn  privilege  of  moot ingest  L3TG 
^tbe  Bo ''if  Bhopal y^lbaeHViee Tr~WVty 
Phafc  ■ /ore  many  ladies  from  various  parts  of  tho 

world  all  wonderfully  gowned#  hut  on©  could  not  foil  to  notice 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  Begum  of  Bhopal , who  was  as 
austerely  clothed  as  Gandhi  and  carried  out  to  the  highest  degree 
the  Indian  and  Moslem  fooling  aC  simplicity  and  austerity.  Her 
gown  was  homo  spun  and  she  wore  no^  Jewelry  except  a thin  silver 
ring  but  as  a personality  she  was  nqa_t ..  iapros si vo , She  struck 
on©  as  having  the  habit  of  oxerolaing^jmfchorlty.  aad«4oK»alnjs:ii8w 
Jk ws-daPeo.  How  much  of  this  may  have  been  duo  to  her  Turkish  blood 
was  an  interesting*  speculation,  he  had  lust  co  ito  Delhi  from 
11  ^r\,  vhoro  she  war,  r otor  of  tho  Indian-  .oslen  University  to 
which  she  gave  much  of  her  time  and  money. 

Her  physician#  Dr,  Ansar i#  is  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  Moslem  world.  During  tho  Balkan  wars  and  the  Great 
hr  he  served  in  Turkey  as  surgeon.  *is  warm  friend#  Hakim  Aljar 
Khan#  another  doll  htful  Moslem,  lived  at  Delhi.  Ilia  fanily,  for 
several  centuries#  has  been  foremost  in  the  practice  of  Brab^ 
medicine  and  cam©  to  India  with  Bab or,  from  Kashgar.  There  is  a 
third  art  of  medicine  In  India  which  hnr  been  developed  by  the 
Hindus,  The  throe  groups  have  established  a school  Just  outside 
of  Delhi  where  Hakim  Aljar  Khan  (Hakim  being  tho  Arab  word  for 
doctor)  teachos  Arab  -.todiclno.  Dr,  Angarl  European  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  another  doctor  toadies  Hindu  medicine.  I had  a de- 
lightful visit  at  this  school  where  there  were  three  hundred  en- 
thusiastic young  students  who  carried  on  their  work  in  a quaint 
little  grou  of  buildings  provided  by  the  Begum  of  Bhopal.  Tho 
medicinal  ilnntr.  u sot’s  bp  all  tiiree  school*  wore  grown  on  a x©  arby 


farm. 
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At 


Moslem  theological  school 


Rowing 


of 


iay  interest  in  Xiokheum.  Hakim  Alim  K hm  kr ranged  for  two/  „ 

"iV  ’ 'tfiiK-c  7o  <-  ...^  mi,.. ... «sU^  yx? 

students  wto  tod  ©soaped  from  tk«rts-wieMse 

A xU  ^ ■|^0Vn-< 8*i  ptf&£-«r  *, 

to  cox®  to  Delhi  and  toll  me  about  conditions  fetter©^  xhoy  had 

boon  all  through  the  per  led  whan  tho  bolatovikl  took  over  Bokhara, 

and  ono  of  them  (for  a tiiaa/ttnd  fou^/wrlth  one  of  the  desert 

tribes  against  them.  fhoy  told  m of  the  fooling  of  hostility  of 

tli®  deoort  tribes  for  the  uolstovtoi 


-ef-th©  vari oue  iimvaiaeat and  said  that  at  the  time  of  nff  vfrnlt 
T^ov. 

there  wore^somo  tiilrty  thousand  refugees  from  Bokhara  living  to 


the  neighborhood  of  j abulj  The  .Amir  of  oklmra  tod  done  much  to 
enr ago  tto  people  against  hto  and  there  was  a strong  rovolut lon- 
ary  feeling  among  them  even  before  Stover*  » dofoatj  but  mton  inver 
was  defeated  and  the  tototovlki  took  full  ohargt. , the  people  were 
miserable  over  tto  results. 


-hen  the  bro&k  ooourro a at  Constant  tooplo,  falat  and  Jemal 
and  haver  ran  away*  Jemal  star  toil  toward  Afghanistan  end  was 
warmly  received  at  babul  wto:  a As.  became  f?n  import.snt  aid®  to 
tto  Antlr.  Always  deeply  tot  created  to  oduoatlan,  he  organized 
the  schools  end  particularly  the  military  schools,  Ho  felt  that 


a good  deal  of  work  of  this  kind  was  necessary  a1,  long  tho  Afghans 
and  did  not  want  Afghanistan  to  get  into  complies felons  until  he 
could  educate  acme  of  floors  In  xodem  v/arfnre,  hike  Jemal,  when 
knvor  ran  away  from  Constantinople , to  wanted  to  join  Mustafa 
Esaagl#  but  to©  latter  had  been  badl  y treated  by  thou  both  when 
ttoy  v?oro  in  potior  and  did  not  want  them  around,  knvor,  however, 
tod  made  a great  reputation  to  the  Moslem  world  as  a military 
hero,  then  fighting  with  Aodaaad  oa  Sonuael  against  tho  Italians, 
ttoro  .Is  a story  of  ills  having  gone  sixty  tours  without  sleep 
and  then  telling  his  aMo-de-comp  to  watte  him  up  to  five  minutes. 
All  southwestern  Asia  was  inflamed  and  everywhere  Skiver  went  to 
wnB  vmlcoiod  as  a tore,  u®  tried  first  to  organise  a aiovomont 
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twni.ing  to©  Tatars  and  Asarbal Jan , but:  afterwards  passed  on  to 
f-J-unistan  look.  ‘ ,?i*o  promts!.  . an  u n of  ctian  ho 

had  no  patience  with  Jamal’s  plans  for  keeping  the  Afghan  army 
ill&  for  tv.o  yo.ro,  so  he  organised  a little  group  and  took 


Bokhara;  but  hie  followers  wro  few  mid  oft  or  a time  tlio  Bolshe- 


Tiki,  by  one  process  or  (mother,  euoce oded  in  getting  most  of 
’...to  follwors  axn-j,  he  realised  that  the  end  had  ojpao  and  with 
ft  devoted  oo r ;s  of  something  like  two  inn&nd  tionjpm  aked 

too  3olshovil4  army  of  never  el  thousands,  and  too  llttlo  body 

was  entirely  wiped  out. 

In  order  that  Bolshevik  toolmlquo  should  bo  properly  carried 

out  at  Bokhara,  five  non  pane  from  Moscow  to  .supervise  the  job, 

rnd  everything  was  done  In  bias  best  Moscow  stylo,  1«  t only  wore 

"11  the  boar  pools  l a killed  toerevor  they  aoalf  .vouched,  said 
( * * ‘ ~ ' “* 

to;  do  of  11  kincu:  forbid  e;  , hut  oven  'in  this  ..oat  ortl  odo-o  of 

. losloj  toms,  prayerf:  were  forbidden  In  the  aosejues*  however, 

after  about  •.  * .©nth  so*aft  of  the  pressure  eras  removed  end  prayers 

In  the  opaques  were  again  yornftted.  Arts  and  industries  were 

destroyed,  lion  over,  am'  co-  ■ vorco  absolutely  ruined.  This  was 
< 

more  thftn  the  people  at  Bokhara  bed  b&rgaixtypd  for  when  they  had 

t/ 


naively  accepted  the  Bolshevikl'a  off  or 


■ 


,loil&  at  Delhi  I also  talked  with  an  old  Indian  frontier 

officer  who  hind  iiad  charge  of  relatlona  with  Bokhara  for  aany 

years  and  was  familiar  with  the  story  of  my  valued  Bokhara  friend, 

..:-ac',|l  A.  • if/ . f .1:.,  an  \-\ic.  ..hole  atory  of  Mo  furdly, 

c..ud  ills  own  story  after  be  left  Bokhara  about'  1900. 

I made  a pilgrimage  to  the  Moslem  University  of  Aligarh  and 

found  a .malnt  I.oelou  institution  struggling  with  two  principals* 

The  original  University  had  boon  supported  end  sust:dned  by  toe 

British  Govern::mit,  but  dissension  had  arisen  because  of  the  state 

if  n.iMa.i.l  ..  ff  U*  f In  l',  a.  if- :.Io  dir  outing  group  in 

the  a to  omvoow  d had  starts-.  a small  school,  here  was  no  par- 

• 

tlculor  bitterness,  but  the  dissenting  block  felt  that  it  must 
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at  least  go  through  the  motions  of  pretending  to  he  independent 
of  the  Government . 

Having  seen  practically  everyone  around  Delhi,  I went  to 
Agra  and  spent  nj  t ime  just  drkining  in  its  beauties  without  any 
other  concern. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  coming  on  at  that  time  and  as 
this  was  a most  favorable  time  for  religious  bathing  I went  to 

Allahabad . One  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  businesses 

has  toeea  to  organise,*  conduct  and  take  care  of 

Pfllgloufe  /.llgr  images*  I had  soon  :iax»i  i of  this  biteinbSfs  rad 

of  t . . ..  ..  - v . touts  in  ir<e  ooo.  la  love  to  go  on 

pilgrimages  to  local  shrines  to  visit  holy  con,  and  to  the  groat 

shrlnos  within  nuasia#  and  finally  to  ' nicotine  nnd  iovtnt  Athos# 

< 

if  .a  grot  tost  of  all  pJ3L®Piactgeo«  I also  stu&lt  th©  atvce  kind 
of  business  for  tnc  ioslea  pilgrim-.  The  highly  organised  group 
at  • .jcoc.  iiaa  to  take  charge  of  ©very  kind  ox  pilgrim  during  the 
groat  religious  festivals  associated  with  the  Haj,  and  the  rest 
of  t.ie  your  its  members  t re  ©if her  in  aorarnunleatlon  with*  or 
actually  visit  their  clients  In  the  most  raaote  corners  of  the 
world  • 

o-.  giU'iifc.llOi-  Xo  ,ui.f ..  o.h."  mil  .axaL  mar© 

involved  than  either  of  the  other  two;  sows  of  the  societies  ore 
vary  prosperous  and  their  agents  trav  1 sll  av-r  India  organis- 
ing the  ,ligrh.v.guit.  the  ilgr  ias,  -Mv.;  they  arc  its  .od- 

y ir-ud,  ;uh  alone,  tho  boach  at  ..Du 

in.:,  lot  AA  tho  gathering  point,  for  the  various  uroupc.  fhc 
indy.  ur:ijnwi_r>*atio:..  in  one  of  aha  mu;  t widely  accepted 

-rlous  » a cuount ability  for 

action,  both  good  and  bad,  is  thorouhily  believe-  in,  -wf  tho 

* y ~ 

s ..i,..up;  oi.tt  wine.^  --  -b a...  t rwi... • -uiore  ora  a 2 its.  vo  be 

J nbout  a minion  | ij  he  toed  at  t.  » I was  there* 

^ort  lnly  r.nny  thousands  of  people  of  all  sgoe  ware  ^ if  thing# 
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As  t rod©  up  and  down  I noticed  that  though  the  air  and  the 

■ -phg^  \w:>e  pold^  there  m>  not  tJso  slightest  indication  fehnt. 
any  of  the  'amy  bathers  sms  at  all  oons  clous  of  the  temperature, 
or  of  presence,  eo  profoundly  were  they  absorbed  lit  this 
ritual.  She  intensity  of  their  concentration  reminded  ® very 

■ v-iQh  of  the  missions  In  their  religious  ceremonies.  Indeed, 

thiynighout  India  X got  a fee:  tlti  ao.>p  spiritual  relation 

between  India  and  Russia  and  understood  why  so  many  exiled  Russians 
foel  rmvo  at  haste  thor©  than  nay  other  place  in  the  world.  One 
'r-s  only  to  recall  oM  hadaiie  Blavataki  and  oorlch,  one  of  the 

greatest  of  Russian,  m inters,  who  for  years  has  been  attracted 

to  India,  and  is  nan  giving  it  his  best  life  and  thought.  lie 
was  a long-time  friend  of  gagore  and  they  had  not  the  -.lightest 
■ifflculty  in  under st -aiding  each  other,  ©ds  burning  interest 
in  spiritual  thtnrr , third!  fag  this  longing  for 

the  society  of  holy  men  and  man  of  spiritual  wisdom,  is  a groat 

eo: 1 r.?2jbmxi  botwoon  the  Hindus  and.  Hussions.  in  aum  contrast 

with  the  psychical  processes  of  their  nearest  neighbors  to  the 
Beet,  the  Chinese. 


t Allahabad  is  that  interesting  and  valuable  institution, 
the  aprloulttiral  school  which  lt»e  boon  col -ducted  fox*  ^earc  by 
•A%  dnbothau.  Aftox*  AV.  UirjrJLnhotiJaa  had  bo^n  .Living  In 
India  for  some  time  and  had  become  f miliar  with  eg  ioulfcurnl 
.'recesses,  ho  o««  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  render  the 
Hindus  a more  valuable  service  if  he  could  bettor  understand  the 


whole  art  of  agriculture,  -fte  pf&.returnod  to  America.  and  took 
a .'oolfio  training  in  agriculture  at  tha  -niversit,  i Ohio.  Ills 
mo-.  -rlt:  f lr  stii-imd  Pan  bo  n d;  x-.  -evo/i.:  ; " A-  .0  AlfAi- 

cultio®  of  lifting  the  Hindus  In  any  material  way. 


A thing  that  kept  Jumping  at  me  all  through  my  visit  to 
India  was  the  marked  contract  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Chinese 
in  all  the  practical  affair a of  life.  The  Chine ao  has  a pretty 
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rim  hold  on  the  practical  aide  of  llfo  bat  It  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  got  the  Hindu  tire  least  bit  int  ores  tod  in  lt«  Ho  does 
things  in  the  most  awkward#  inefficient  way  possible  and  the 
results  aro  very  mea gre,  It  is  hard  to  interest  him  in  any  pro- 
cess for  listening  his  physical  burden;  but  It  is  always 
possible#  as  It  is  with  the  Russian  peasant#  to  Interest  him  in 
spiritual  problems , Offhand*  whan  one  arrives  In  India#  the 


first  instinctive  fooling  is  that  India  needs  a Henry  Ford  to 
shew  the  people  how  to  work  with  so  e results#  but  very  00 on 
one  sail  counters  the  iron  system  of  cast©  raid  its  great  limita- 
tions from  both  an  economic  and  a political  point  of  view, 

-Or.  Higginbotham  caaaa  to  the  conclusion  that  the  land 
of  his  farm,  and  of  other  farms  in  the  neighborhood#  was  making 
a poor  yield  because  the  wooden  plow  was  Ineffective #jsovhe 
introduced  rom©  .nmrioim  stool  plows.  This  brought  on  a great 
panto  on  the  part  of  the  wooden  plow  caste.  A certain  caste# 

— ' — r 

it  so  ana,  had  for  ages  had  the  exclusive  right  to  repair  wooden 
plpiwsjmd  do  nothing  olso.  oodon  plows  require  a good  deal  of 
attention,  throughout  the  year#  but  if  steel  plows  wore  to  bo 
used  a***,  there  wore  to  be  no  repairing^  ttorr'WtBJit  '»»  absolutely 
nothing  for  this  caste  to  do.  It  would  be  quite  it  ible^to 
turn  to  other  useful  occupations,  This  same  matter  came  up  fre- 
quently on  by.  Higginbotham*  0 farm  eh  vo  he  was  often  in  need 
of  help.  Certain  mon  would  walk  fox*  miles  ovory  day  to  do  per- 
haps two  hours’  work*  and  even  though  Dr,  Higginbotham  was  short 
of  labor*  and  needed  mmy  men  to  do  things  at  the  farm*  it  was 
quit©  an  inconceivable  thing  for  any  one  of  thorn  to  do  work  not 
authorised  by  the  caste,  Of  course,  even  Henry  Ford  corad  not 
run  counter  to  a system  of  this  kind. 

This  brings  up  also  the  interesting  problem  of  the  ow  of 
v.iiloh  Dr,  Higginbotham  has  made  an  intensive  study.  One  of  the 
most  universal  feelings  among  Hindus  is  that  of  tiro  saorodneas 
of  the  cow  and  cows  war.  dor  around  moh  as  dogs  do  in  the 
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streets  of  Constantinople,  every  o n©  having  a groat  affection 

- ' r 

for  thou  and  treating  than  with  all  possible  consideration. 

They  go  in  and  out  of  houses  and  shops  and  no  ona  dreams  of 
trying  to  interfere  with  than,  One  finds  thorn  in  the  temples 
and  it  is  part  of  the  routine  of  tho  tempi©  for  pilgrim  to 
food  tho  cows  and  to  leave  gifts  of  food  for  thou  don  .it  o the 
fact  that  Indig^is  always  on  th©  verge  of  fanine  and  tho  cow 
consumes  ten  times  ns  much  .food  as  an  individual,  The  yield 
of  iriilk  is  very  lev/  and  Dr.  Mgginhotham  is  quit©  oonvinood 
that  if  ninety  ,-o:.‘confc  of  t.ne  cow;..  vrero  dono  away  with  a vast 
!■  i;.'.;-'ovo:  ant  would  result  in  tho  ooonoulo  state  -vf.'  Indiry  frxb 
tills  kind  of  program  only  fills  tho  Hindus  tilth  rersntnent,  and 
after  risking  such  a a tat  orient  Dr,  Blgginbothan  was  oallod  hoforo 
ytie  assembly  and  sharply  catechised  for  it.  However,  ©von  th© 
keenest  Hindu  lawyers  war©  unable  to  shako  him  frou  the  essential 
basin  of  Ills  conclusions . 

One  of  the  moot  fra  uont  sub  .loot::  of  trouble  botvio  m tho 
Hindu  ana  the  hoslon  in  regarding  tl©  am,  foaLem  nr©  beef 
actors  and  insist  on  having  their  hoof,  the  hlllln  ; of  tho  ngv 
quite  hori^ifios  tho  I -Indus  nd  tills  oroblo.- 1 Is  continually 
straining  relations . 

•fter  .Jihjp  •:  •-  . to  .Pmvo3  r la  lr  warty  way*  is 

th©  moist  interesting  city  in  the  world . Ever  sine©  ay  early 

visit  to  India  I had  carried  a profound  fooling  about  Benares 
A-® 


andAl  was  oonoormd  to  boo  whether  tho  earlier  impressions  wore 

still  valid,  flie  effect  of  the  ©clips©  was  also  felt  in  Benares 

’ ■» 

where  there  v/oro  an  unusual  number  of  pilgrims  and  the  activities 
of  this  old  holy  city  aofc  on®  at  every  turn,  day  and  night.  In 
th©  da yt l:io  I visited  the  shrines  find  saw  many  of  tlie  holy  iaen 
receiving  and  instructing  pilgrhas  from  all  ovor  India  in  the 
widest  possible  ntsstoer  of  faiths,  showing  a breadth  of  tolerance 


entirely  unknown  in  any  other  religious  capital.  At  night  I 
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rode  up  and  down  the  river  with  a full  moon  alftning  on  the 
wonderful  facade,  Religious  services  go  on  practically  all 
night,  and  in  the  ho  us  or  and  palaces  many  soots,  castes  and 
families  gather  and  arc  given  religious  Instruction  ami  direc- 
tion# Hindus  like  to  &xm  to  vsonfaaaaunot  only  during  tlioir 
aetivo  life,  hut  when  the  active  life  is  over  the  head  of  the 
family  makes  a pilgrimage  to  fciua  various  shrines  and  holy  non, 
and  often  makos  mi  arrangement  with  son®  organization  in  Benares 
to  pass  his  last  days  receiving  religious  direction.  He  is 
provided  with  his  bowl  of  rice,  a place  to  sloop  find  pray,  and 
when  ha  dies  his  body  is  burned  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Ganges . 

.hen  one  consld era  Benares’  ni story,  its  tradition,  its 
vast  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  Indio,  its  still  un- 
challenged position,  one  fools  that  no  other  city  in  the  world 
coi;spares  •Tit,  •.  it.  Again  one  notes  in  the  raveronoo  for1 -the  holy 
■mat:,  i'Sb  ..dig  rime  who  ocb  fro.  i groat  distances  to  consult  9xc<. 

<A‘-  J5U.V 

Wa  on  soul  problems,  the  similarity  with  the  etarots  of  Russia, 
It  is  significtiiifc  titat  the  o.:iph a sis  is  placed  on  being  good 
rather  than  doing  good.  rfh»  fooling  is  tiint  in  being  good  one’s 
life  shines  through  all  the  com. amity,  and  the  Hindu  village  is 
always  happy  at  the  thought  that  a holy  man,  an  asoofclo  given 
to  prayor  and  meditation,  livos  in  tins  no  iglhorhood  and  is  under 
their  care  and  protection.  Another  doctrine  tiiat  one  encounters 
ovoi^ywhoro  is  the  doctrine  of  the  limitation  of  doelros  of  all 
kinds,  reducing  them  to  the  lowest  possible  terns  in  order  to 
free  the  spirit. 

ftu£  tenures  i decided  to  -r  m a ll;  r imago  like  an  ortho- 
dox Buddhist  to  coin  of  the  :nor>t  Important  places  associated 
i with  Gottuaat  sarnatii,  near  Benares,  tho  place  of  the  deer  park 
where  Rotama  pro,.. died  Me  first  sermon;  Gaya,  where  there  is  a 
beautiful  temple  in  a quiet  little  valley  and  a great  Bo  tree 


under  which  Gotama  is  supposed  to  have  received  enlightenment 
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after  a long  period  of  meditation,  The  temple  at  Qa?/a.  is  the 
heart  osf  the  Buddhist  world,  for  the  enli  of  intidba 

Ime  the  cuxao  bearing  to  all  Buddhists  that  the  resurrection  has 
to  all  Christians,  But  - am!  tills  in  m.t  significant  **  the 
temple  is  not  devoted  to  Got  am  Buddha,  But  to  the  quit  of 
Vishnu,  tho  Hindu  interpretation  being  that  Got.-m  wa c one  of 
the  mmlfoctntlons  of  vUhrxa.  fus  process  an  tlte  thole  re- 
ligious life  of  Benares  brings  out  a very  significant  aspect 
of  Hindu  life,  for  apparently  India  ims  tits  a mm  rnmnrlrnblo 
capacity  for  digesting  various  kinds  of  religious  faiths  that 
China  as  f v digesting  alien  folk*  Althoujih  Buddhism  had  an 

— ■ — — '■  ■ ■ — ~ ~~s 

ov ©rwl telming  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  India  for  ovor 
six  itundrod  years*  it  .tea  Peon  so  thoroughly  digested  as  to  have 
left  hardly  more  of  a trace  than  the  h&lfeng  Jews  have  left  on 
their  Chinese  environment.  lime  that  the  Hindus  are  studying 
Christ  and  B .In:  ItL-i  on  a lane  ■..ith  .pt-awn,  one  wonders  who  ti  tor 
in  anotlier  thousand  years  Christianity  will  be  digested  by  India 
•*«d  Christ  oonsM'-apof.  still  anotlior  incnjmation  of  Vishnu* 

Hie  next  visit  v?us  at  atria  on  the  my  to  h&jhlr*  while 
I was  thor  a c-uaint.  little  delegation  of  -uddlilst  and  Jain  pil- 
grim arrived  front  Gaya 'where  they  had  bo  n visiting!;  tita  shrine* 
ihoy  came  to  protest  against  that  shrine  - the  real  heart  of 
Buddhism  - being  under  tire  oontrol  of  Hindu  primts  and  the 

W ..  , — — Ml  — .n  , ■ I- ” 

temple  there  being  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  and  to  demand  of  the 
government  that  the  shrine  be  tensed  back  to  the  Buddhist  or- 
ganisation* 

I then  moved  on  to  RaJhir.  Shis  valley#  so  well  adapted 
for  both  a political  and  religious  cantor*  is  a lovely  and 
natural  place  for  hurmn  associations  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
V:hy  flo  much  ^indu  hirhory  .has  centered  around  this  3a  c . It 
is  a round  bowl*  only  a few  miles  in  diameter  and  surrounded  by 
high  hills*  with  which  aro  associated  many  stories  dating  thousands 
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/^MMa  rtfZ  t 

of  yours  before  tyfrfc am  fco  the  days  of  Ranftyana  and  tha  Bahrfttea* 

It  was  here  tliat  (jptnma  spent  30:0  ninw:A  years  of  his  active 

llfo  under  the  rot  action  of  his  friend* 

.0  rby  1b  the  alto  of  the  fte out  tmlvor -Ity  of  lialanda.  for 

more  than  p thousand  years  the  center  of  iuddlilst  light  and  learn- 

— — — — — — -*>  — . 


lng,  to  which  pilgrim  00a®  from  all  over  An  la.  Here  tha  highest 
not©  of  Buddhism  war-  readied  ard  not  only  were  tiie  great  philo- 
oov.hio ' 1 'vrfcf : -a  evolved  hero,  hut  also  the  meat  important  ethical 
gyetg.i_-rl  At.  la , oia,  11] ,0  Christy  was  a control  pure  fir..  \o  and 

left  no  records  of  his  cum,  After  many  years  those  having  dose 
associations  with  hira  tried  to  interpret  what  he  said  and  of  course 
in  this  process  U20  flam  was  much  diminished.  Later  on  the  story 
of  huddlis* a life  nnd  doctrines  became  entangled  in  a vast  philoso- 
phical and  ecclesiastical  system  which  greatly  obscured  and  confused 
t : PaiUtibul  tv  d-.r  ’1  'hv-vo,  ohort  lei,  or.  the  other  ~v^v\,  tried, 
to  put  down  during  his  own  lifetime  his  very  definite  doctrines 

. ■ .'0  ■•;uou bin  - :rl  vlGliOn  b 0 meb  clearor, 

us  one  has  not  had  to  rely  so  r-mdi  on  his  associates  for  miking 
the  first  refract  ion,  end  ho  did  all  within  his  power  to  prevent 
the  further  refraction  of  a complicated  o colon  last  leal  system.  But 
nevertheless  in  the  course  of  time  there  were  serious  accretions 
and  distortions  of  Mohaamed* s simple  doctrines,  and  from  time  to 
time  groat  movements  of  protest  arise  and  a nBaok  to  hohaanied" 
movement  gets  under  way.  It  may  be  that  the  Hindus,  with  their 
wonderful  spiritual  insight,  push  through  all  the  incrustations  of 

CM*' 

Oft  son  GytBr.ui  more  clearly  as  a manif ©station  of  Vlaimu 


than  the  more  orthodox  Bis&dhiata > in  much  the  sum©  way  as  they  are 
apparently  seeing  Christ  through  all  the  distortions  of  donemina- 
tlonolism.  Fortunately,  at  the  time  I visited  the  excavations  of 
Halon&u  there  had  beon^dg)  so  r.iuoh  proves  aStlmt  one  could  got 
a good  idea  of  the  physical  outlines  of  this  old  center  and  I 
know  of  few  places  in  the  world  more  inspiring  than  tills  littlo 
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district  around  Kajfair, 

^ " ■iT  iSimi  TV 

iy  neat  Important  stop  was  at  Gangtok*  the  capital  of  the 
quaint little  Liturfc  r.  state  of  Likkim.  There  I was  tho  guost 
of  ?:a3or  Bailey . who  -Hod  oharg©  of  tlboton  i ,e  ire  for  tho  rl- 
tlah  'jvcvi.  nmt.  1 thou ^h.  & email  state,  all  its  affairs  are 

oonchiotofi  in  ortho  'o.:  . mist  farhlo.n,  Just  &s  In  ;orocco  affairs 

7 are  coniuetod  in  an  orthodox  Moslem  way.  The  aL.irynh*  were  a 
qfaartairy  eeugl , b!:o  being  from  r dlatlnguis  >od  has  a family, 
94%»r.-  r f Uvt  visit  to  a p-.uro  ml.  : state  and  tluj  details  of 

its  mfsnftKoaont  Interested  me  greatly.  It  daaithe  fourth  corner 

^ * 

Jh*  hiam&u  'yo ;:"'***■■■  ...  i-.  . vi£.i.t<xi$'  nd 

both  -t  Gangtok  and  at  Dar pooling,  where  the  ceremonies  of  tho 

MW  -'j.  r v(©ro  taking  place,  I could  see  tlie  identity  of  tho  oere— 

jaonla3S esRt:  in  vast  area  in  tho  backwashes  of  sift,  so  greatly 

protected  from  the  outside  nor  Id.  •:••;  first  contact  ith  Lsualsm 

was  ni  ft®  . :.o>ith  of  h.o  L •''  jjj  op-osito  Astiux-ysui,  among  the  Lal~ 

; iu^k  folk.  y a oconi^ contact  A onlay  also  at  the  Lime  of 

the  tew  Year  services.  The  third  contact  wap  at  ft  treat  .onastery 


•/ 


oast  of  Lake  Baikal,  where  I was  seni»ohing  for  tho  famous  Buriat, 
Georgiov,  and  the  service a at  'll  four  of  the  so  remote  plncoa 
were  as  Identical  as  if  they  had  boon  a or  vie  on  of  tlie  Catholic 
Church.  Lot’jlnr  if  lor  • y-.im.ly  pintle  th  an  tills  fact, 

A curious  thing  was  revealed  while  I was  at  Gangtok.  Tho  Bol- 
shevik! vmdor  Ohicherln  had  boon  reviving  all  tho  old  policies  and 
methods  of  tho  Tsarist  government , and  one  of  tl®  latest  examples 
of  this  syctstt  wb  to  1x1  to  toe  at  Gangtok.  For  over  a year  in 
I«hasn  thoro  were  two  Buriat  Bolshevik  represent  a’  Ives  who  osuao  thoro 
liberally  provided  with  money,  but  It  was  said  that  some  earlier 
bitter  ©\  orlenoes  of  Lamaists  in  Liberia  had  so  sot  the  mind  of 

* \~c  f /W-<  ii  * 


I ' * v r . 

the  mverr.iont  at  : kuna  that  It  was  nt  easy  to  aa;y;  1-t^ySitujnr 

with  money  or  .ith  fresh  stories  about  the  benevolent  nature  of 

■ ' “ * ■*  — — -=» 

tho  t h:  Invil.  ovornment . 

' - — — 

Major  Bailey  had  boon  in  and  around  Tibet  far  iaany  years  and  'fr-e. 
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treiaped  over  tiilos  of  previously  unexplored  territory.  He 
spent  two  yearn  with  the  bolshevik!  in  Oontpal  Asia , where  ho 
had  to  keep  ohnnglng  tils  disguise  every  little  while#  at  one  tiias 
panning  for  an  Austrian  prisoner  of  war  anu  actually  working  for 
the  Bclskwiki  under  a oostd  sal  onto  find  litau-.  ail1 . v,£  course  it 

is  difficult  to  find  oneself  and  ho  had  finally  to  give  up  the 
search,  and  rotu mi  to  India. 

-JLa  contacts  and  m^otiotioru?  with  the  govormaanfc  at  Lhasa 
and  the  minor  officials  in  the  monasteries  w&  along  the  frontiers , 


the  actual  tocfaniqua  off  politic#  end  admlnls  tra  tdon , wore  the  sub- 
jects ca  . >ot  of  our  convex*;.-.  .tioes,  ho  Lad  jjroat.  osU»  for  the 
ability  and  devotion  of  tin  Dalai  Laxsa . 

I have  known  several  man  who  have  i»d  intimate  oorwersetloRB 


with  the  Dalai  Lama  on  important  subjects  who  cams  to  have  a high 
regard  for  his  as  inter; '■  u.  Doth  EocMilll  sad  Koro- 

stevi^ok  hud  to  consult  him  about  weighty  tint  tors  ;t  $fe§  !;  >,  u>  of 

.(  , 

RocIdiil.T * n la  tt.  •:  >rr.  I'agnrtling  his  int  erviow  with  Use  Dalai  Lana  are 
most  interesting  and  have  boon  hurled  in  tin?  St  et  c jJepartiocnfc  for 
tea  long. 

In  Russia  in  the  spring  of  191V  I happened  to  see  a good  deal 
of  the  old  group  widoh  had  specialised  in  1-ongclitui  affairs, 

/x.\,  vi.io  mm  tut  A short  fciai  . 

Const  ant  inople  , had  been  in  char  go  of  no  ,;efcl  atlon?:  with  the  Dalai 
Lao-’  at  the  tine  of  hla  exile  in  Don? oils  and  spoke  in  h.t$i  torew 
of  his  int  jiligence*  She  Dalai  %a  at  that  tine  wished  to  ecm 
to  Peking  to  interest  the  Chinese  in  preserving  hie  Independence* 
but  the  Chinese  wanted  to  receive  hi:-  only  as  a vassal,  -he  Dalai 
Lwe»i  sad  the  people  of  Tibet  then,  as  now,  wore  very  much  con- 
cerned about  iholx*  Irdoponclenoo. 

In  the  group  at  Petrograd  wan  a a on  of  1-snoral  heuffs'ian,  idio 


had  boon  at  tfrga  at  the  tiro  of  the  halo?.  : ona*«  1 It.  He  s-tid 
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that  In  tli®  beginning  the  Dalai  Loan  had  boon  received  with  groat 
enthusiasm.  After  a tine,  however,  lie  ao  overshadowed  th®  local 
lama  as  to  arouse  a fooling;  of  jealousy,  for  a groat  deal  of  tribute 
was  paid  him.  Souffnaa  thought;  he  vrc>uld  use  this  opportunity  to 
kidnap  the  Dalai  Lama  and  arranged  for  & group  of  monies  to  deliver 
Ida,  However,  just  before  making  this  coup  ho  decider'  to  telegraph 
to  Lems dor f , at  that  time  the  ho  ad.  of  the  foreign  office,  apprising 
hiii  of  the  plan?  he  immediately  had  a sharp  rebuke  from  Lersdorf 
saying  that  if  anything  happened  to  the  baled  bars'*  it  would  probably 
Eieim  war  with  _;rrelnnrt. 

Both  th®  Dalai  Lamr.  and  his  command er-i’. .-cb I of , Terrcng  Shoppe, 
carte  from  the  simplest  kind  of  folk,  and  in  the  selection  of  a Dalai 
Lana,  although  old  form  have  to  bo  follow©  , the  strictest  orr©  Is 
exercised  to  prevent  any  of  the  old  families  from  obtaining  any  in- 
crease  in  political  power  by  having  one  of  their  mambern  become  th© 
Dalai  Lama.  Tli©  story  of  Ms  selection  was  told  to  ms  in  all  ser- 
iousness by  ora  of  the  highest  men  in  the  Tibetan  Government, 

It  is  supposed  among  Tibetan®  that  when  a Prls.,1  Lan»  is  coming 
to  th©  and  of  Me  days  h©  gives  an  Indication  as  to  whore  h©  may 

Aa-®-W#v  * ■—  / , 

v ;oar  at  tra  niae  of  hie  next  inenrn  felon#  He  I^fc,  Dalai  Lena 
named  a certain  pro  vino©  to  the  eastward  of  Lhasa  and  when  the  proper 
time  cant  for  a child  to  bo  of  a sis©  for  identification,  th©  regu- 
lar organization  went  into  this  province  in  search  of  the  now  Dalai 
Lama,  and  of  course  every  woman  in  tho  district  urns  excited  over  th© 
prospect.  ; ovorr.l  children  were  exminod,  but  apparently  dirt  not 

f {(  ( ,\4  « « \ fr  '■  t 

have  tli©  distinguishing  raartes.  Finally  the^  hoard  of  a peasr.nb  boy 
whom  they  decided  to  examine . He  was  then  about  throe  years  old  and 

as  th©  ooanalttoo,  composed  of  several  abbots  and  formr  officials, 

" -\ 

can©  into  his  presence  lie  began  to  call  thorn  by  noma.  This,  of  course 

— — ? 

settled,  tie  matter  beyond  question!  The  boy  was  brought  to  litoui  and 
started  upon  the  regular  training  fear  his  office. 

A new  Dalai  L«ma  is  watched  carefully  and  hia  progress  and 
adaptability  for  this  high  offloo  noted.  If  he  so  etas  unsuited  to 
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the  position  no  is  aoiimtSkei,  helped  Into  another  lnc<h'natlba>  and 

— " ’ " — -> 

another  guild  round,  nut  if  he  passes  all.  the  tests  end  rcaohes 
tho  ago  of  eighteen*  he  then  oarer-  into  ills  full  authority  -.nd  ’ 
power. 

The  coikoandar-ln-ahiof  of  the  armies * Tssrong  Shoppe,  whom  I 
mtf  also  esis®  .into  his  position  by  equally  simple  processes.  1& 
was  tl.o  body  aervfmt  of  the  Dalai  Laos.  when  the  letter  ews*  as  a 
refugee  frea  Mongolia,  and  shewed  so  amah  courage  in  protecting 
his  . aster  that  he  me  promoted  step  by  step  until  he  beetle  the 
ooj  v hiid©X‘~in- chief  of  all  the  Tibetan  forties  and  finally  defat  ted 

-a-  ■ — — " -»  " “ 3 

the  Chinese  in  battle.  At  the  tiiae  of  wy  visit  he  expressed  the 
prevalent  Tibetan  fooling  of’  anxiety  as  to  whether  or  not  Tibet 
would  keep  her  indspendeiioe,  ■.■&&  \h»t her  the  Chinese  would  ever 
sot > lo  tkoxr  uffuirr.  c.aft  i a unified  state  ag&ii  * Tho  volley 
of  the  British  .,0V -.a'  . ,:t  if:  to  tv  to  : . a-,  to  -.a  Vv.l.y  ot  ex- 
tent il,’  OVOO  -f  :..ib--  . 

. visit  with.  Major  and  Mrs*  Bailey 
was  in  seeing  the  groat  pare  and  devotion  v-ltl.  which  thoy  hod 
built  ur  around  them  a real  fragrant  of  England*  ‘Eboy  had  brought 
plants*  fruits  uad  flowers  frc*a  all  over  tho  world  and  made  then- 
solves  a beautiful  garden*  lathing  was  too  moh  effort  if  it 
made  their  hoao  a little  store  liko  •••inglsnd  - a striking  Instnnoe 
of  the  whole  pro  coos  of  guarding  British  qualities  la  tho  midst 
of  a grcatlospirs  which  has  absorbed  .'-ad  digests  o vary  other 
conquering  race  that  hsa  o<s;n  into  it. 

Cnoauso  >f  tho  groat  strain  of  the  ;ii:iat v and  Chair  peculiar 
food*  tho  Tibetans  have  a nunber  of  maladies  which  people  - ore 
favorably  situs-tod  do  not  have,  or  have  in  a •dldor  degree,  I 
was  toM  by  a travel  lor  far.iilifu*  with  tho  life  ■ nd  con  dit  ions  of 
tho  veoplo  in  this  high,  platuaa  that  the  etlmographio  boundary 
between  Tibet  and  Ohina  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  tho  Tibetan 
pushed  as  far  o stv/ard  an  ho  ooulf  got  barley,  and  the 

Chinese  as  far  westward  as  be  could  get  pig  and  rice. 
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Tibetan*  seera.  to  have  a graat  sense  of  art  sad  bounty  whloh 
is  mulfesbed  in  mny  ways*  jaost  tapra s siv« ly  perhaps  in  their 
orohlteefeure*  It  is  a ala  that  whan.  the  Chinos©  Go  varment  de~ 
aided  that  it  would  bo  an  hospitable  aot  to  provide  a Laaaist  teiapl© 
mer  tbs  Confusion  one  at  taking  for-  tho  benefit  cf  itc  Mongol  and 
fibetan  visitors*  it  sent  to  Lhasa  for  ar.  arohiteot  to  tales  charge 
of  the  building  and  insure  orthodox  oondltions* 

At  Lar jeelir^  I found  the  dls fc insula, ioc.  . uft-rlan.  painter, 
iioerioh*  For  years  ho  had  planned  a journey  into  the  Far  East 
and,  like  so  mv.y  of  his  oouiitryx^icn,  cam  under'  the  mystic  and 

nd  Tibet*  and  blflwai  saturated  with 
the  actives  am  principles  of  Tibetan.  art  of  which  ho  ims  given  such 
inspiring  interpreta  tious* 


hon  X y^s-iii-nod  bo  AAcatla  I ras  t>»  .guest  of  dir  Alexander 
ur_-f-: „ a Hi,..*  vflso  ipotohjan  viio  had  lived  uany  yearns  in  Indie 
and  was  ayapatl^tio  to  oil  tho  nativities  of  Bengal*  A most  In- 
teresting exp>alltion  on  which  Sir  Alexander  took  uio  one  day  was 
i>u  <n  ....'O;-  ..ora-,  'O.  .o  twenty  ...illos  up  too  : oorl'3-;,\  1 followed  the 

retails  in  tho  foundry  keenly  and  v/as  greatly  it-^.rreaaesl  with  the 
raiiarkable  system  and  skill  by  ,?hleh  the  Scotch  ouperintaadent  had 
built  uo  on.:  .arks*  i;r;iinlisg  won; -,ion  to  the  highest  British  and 
f notch  standards  In  spite  of  all  tho  caste  difficulties  to  bo 
overt-,  o.  I>  boo,  ..tad  learned  the  mch&nlst  truck  under  a Glasgow 


foraaaon*  ao  I fait  vary  auaU  s>t  hono  diaoassing  the  grcblosn*  of  the 
business*  It  sa oaod  its  thmrja.  ovory.vkaro  I turned  in  India  I 
onoountared  a rare  -aotahEav  :ho  ga.vc  nse  vital  insist  into  impor- 
tant processes. 


I visited  the  art  schools  and  art  collections. 


" **>  X 

a-  a 


'at  Hat  time 


.'  .(tic  :f  .OjV.  f l V"  ■ Up  J?  . Ol  I t OM  * but 

I eemohev  ocul-  not  fool  that  the  Hindu  art  lad  cnything  like  the 

v«- 

vitality  or  rjua?lt::-  of  Me.  uorti/l/oel* . art*  v.  fc  of  rflch  came  in 


It  v.  o iiCJ..,::-.t;ro  f ro.  i . ore  in  and  I-  .1-.  L . 


urvlng  a few  free  days  bo* or©  the(  sa. 


’-UsA  <4  ■ 


. .y  a tea.  ior^I 
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returned  to  Benares  to  have  one  more  ride  on  the  Ganges  by 
moonlight,  and  two  nights  at  the  Taj  0 Prom  there  I went  directly 
to  Bombay  where  I planned  to  have  the  benefit  of  another  visit 
with  Nicol  MapNiooi,  the  wisest  and  most  sympathetic  European, 

with  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  Hindu 

■ y 

whom  I had  « od  during  ny  visit  • It  wits  a graafe  prly, 


tor  -rad  to  have  had  the  of  seeing  ht».  -~f  T leifaaf  Itii  Xh<ae  ** 


again  juot  as  1 was'  xeaving. 

the  ivt—v-n  fur:  » Tndi.'t  1'  again  - stay  in  •>  Iro  T|xl  II 

flayed  II  nahry  ggsi&gp||£  together  admit  tee  rml  Im  •.»  :;h© 

^ . 

liloon  material,  :e  spent  all  one  morning  in  Ills  quaint  study 
coin®  wo?  the  imsmeati.pt  of  the  a moisted  translstioia,  and  the 
committee  expressed  eatisfeefcAon  with  the  result,  *hr  a.  omit  too 
alee  assumed  charge  of  pi.it tine  the  wcwls  into  Persian,.  as  there 
oro  d Ci/>.©  oru-ian  1 - l r ra;wcr!  .1  Asher,  fy  India 

/M-t  T’’*4'  ©-»*  0-Vv.d.^  4J~t* t 4j^Av 


.it  3«':md  best  to 


A lii  ,ar 


ang-jage 


roa  eli- 


tii©  widest  number  of  people { to  the  Inffisa  edition  was 

added  the  1 aspiring  funeral  address  by  ’res Mont  Aldermn,  A 

Husslaa  edition  bad  already  >oryof  in  - rn-rno  which  had  become  a 

center  for  the  Most  distin^ishod  ;■  :•  .tan  aefoolors,  and.  a Chinese 

edition  was  urept>  rod  in  i eking. 

On.  returning  to  Constantinople  I resolved  to  carry  out  a 

plan  I had  had.  in  mind  for  a long  time,  of  making  & little  journey 

Into  Anatolia,  For  one  reason  or  another,  X had  not  boon  able 

to  got  into  .Anatolia  before.  In  the  winter  time  It  is  cold  and 

inhospitable  end  in  the  tsvmmv  there  is  much  malaria,  co  this 

spring  seemed  to  bo  a favorable  time  for  the  venture. 

If  fist  atop  v;u:  n t .Ahoholy , v.h.o  X. .!. A a togv  fro-  • Aich  so 

many  fine  and  fli st Ingui ah od  Turkish  man  ond  oaon  hr-.vo  eono,  I 

wept ; there  m ly  to  make  a nil  j©  to  the  tomb  of  iiaar 

jtA  lh  fc- 

ja  tsho  was  the  hi  o 


SSSL^ 

the  Vforld’o  groat  oat  jokor.  "c-  has  out  mono  fun  Into  the  arid  - 



cert  • inly  into  the  . estem  wor-i^  - t3vm  any  otlser  parson*  There 
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Is  possibly  soi.io  Chinese  rival,  for  tho  Ohimse  hnvo  a great 
soils©  of  humor  and  a vast  number  of  stories,  but  outside  of  China 
no  on©  ©Is®  has  dono  no  much  to  oho  or  the  i/orld.  A roan  v/ho  oould 
do  this  is  certainly  worthy  of  a pilgrimage  ae  on©  of  the  world's 
roost  valuable  citizens. 

ft 


* Ct^*T ***3  &PM-* 

^ war  sr  CypioaMMpalo;  i conartTSS8^,  vovj  me  in  alter  dor,  but 

o nor  Hodja  v/un  ;aii  .-oiJ  kept  .aid  vast  numbers 

of  pilgrims  visit  it, 

i nr  Hodja  was  not  willing  to  stop  joking,  oven  at  the 

oud.  He  ordered  that  the  inscription  on  Ms  toiib  should  b©  dated 
three  hundred  years  earlier  than  ha  actually  lived  find  that  thoro 
cliOule  uo  - tnk:  u:.  tho  todb  so  tint  ho  could  soo  vrho  on;io  to 
visit  Mia. 

ft  or  five  hundrod  years  vast  nigh  era  of  people  in  wort  cm 

“*■  ' •> 

cola  and  southeastern  Buropo  stsill  got  daily  thrills  from  listen- 


ing  to  t m etorioc  of  Nagr-rtdrttn  mdja.  hero  is  never  anything 
malicious  about  his  stories  sand  they  have  the  widest  icind  of  appeal, 

— _ ■ ■ " — p 

It  is  sons  thing  to  have  added  so  raueh  fun  to  tho  world* 

During  jaamy  visits  to  tho  Soar  Boat  I ssysalf  have  heard  a 

groat  number  of  these  stories  and  have  retold  those  to  many  kinds 

of  people,  as  far  opart  In  ©very  way  an  tho  students  of  guskgr.ee 

a A,  £kA — 

and  those  of  Peking,  so  that  I cm  testify  that  Hasr-Sddin  Hodja's 


hm-ior  ia  untvorg  al , 

hike  Will  Rogers,  ho  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
shot  at  anyone  in  political  life,  and  even  dared  to  poke  fun  at 
Xtoerlano , History  tolls  us  that  I'lmerlane  was  a somewhat  ugly 
person  and  die tressed  over  his  looks.  One  day  when  his  servants 
were  dressing  him,  ho  asked  for  a mirror,  and  looking  therein, 

% 

was  so  crocked  at  v/hnt  ho  saw  that  he  broke  into  tears  and 
'vaiy,  I suppose  I'n  tiie  ugliest  man  in  the  j^rld , ’Shy  is  it  that 
I,  with  3ay  groat  empire  and  vast  wealth,  my  thousands  of  slaves, 
have  to  be  so  ugly?” 

y ' 

His  courtiers  pressed  around  and  tried  in  overy  way  to  console 
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him.  ftor  a while  ho  quieted  dorm  but  Itosj»-S*e±n  Hodja,  off 
in  a comer,  continue!!  to  weep, 

Toaerlano  turned  to  him  and  demanded,  " .hat’s  the  matter 
with  you?  that  business  Is  this  of  yours?" 

Hagr-Sld^a  Hodja  replied,  "If  you,  after  one  glance  at  your- 
self in  the  r.iirror  are  driven  to  tears,  why  shouldn’t  I,  wlio  have 
to  gaze  on  the  s taste  picture  all  day  long,  feel  much  more  de- 
pressed?" 

resident  Wilson  was  more  philosophical  cud  used  to  say, 

"My  face  is  harder  for  you  on  the  outside  than  it  is  for  me  on 
the  inside," 

ilasr  2odja  vms  once  sent  on  a mission  by  tho  Sultan, 

II©  performed  his  mission  bo  well,  and  the  sultan  was  so  pleased 
that  he  said,  "I  would  Ills©  to  do  sons thing  for  you,  what  can  I 
do?" 

jsA  & v~ 

:;asr  lodjn  thou;  lit  for  a while,  and  said,  "I  would 

like  to  levy  a tax  on  this  town  (Konioh,  the  old  capital)," 

l'..'hat  kind  of  a t tut  would  you  like  to  levy*?"  asked  tho  Dultan. 

"Will,"  lie  said,  "I  would  like  to  levy  a tax  of  a dollar  a 
head  on  ovory  nan  In  this  town  who  is  nfr  In  of  Ms  wife,' 

tCx 

■ 111  ri;|bfc,  h»  said^  "go  ah.eacy.soe  what  you  can  do," 

Hear  Hodja  went  out  and  after  a cert?  in  length  of  time 

he  returned  to  tho  Sultan  who  askod,  "that  luck  did  you  have?" 
rot  by  ;orxl,  rot'!  < od, 

"Get  any  money?" 

"Yes,  a good  deal  of  it," 

"That  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  your  money?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "among  other  things  I have  bought  you  a 
beautiful  Circassian  slave,  a beautiful  slave," 

"Oh,"  said  tho  Sultan,  "that’s  very  fine,  very  fine j but  don’t 

let  my  wife  know  about  it,"  > 

jU^- 

"Give  mo  a dollar,’  eeid  Ilasr  "itMln  Hodja. 
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The  art  of  story-t oiling,  ono  of  the  oldest  human  arts, 
has  reached  its  greatest  perfection  In  Asia  where  from  ono  end 
of  tho  land  to  the  other  the  story- toller  Is  always  woloome . A 
great  deal  of  tho  charm  and.  humor  of  Hasr  Kddin  Hodja  is,  of 
oourao,  in  tho  actual  art  of  telling,  and  Ills  storloa  loee  siuoh 
of  their  value  when  out  into  oold  English.  They  are  told  every- 
where ovary  day  in  the  Hear  Hast,  in  tho  oof  foe  houses,  in  the 
bazaars  mid  at  homo.  livery  family  has  its  little  oollootion. 
filer©  are  n-rny  anecdotes  .-.cl  •'  odja  *.s,  as  he  dosorvoe 

to  bo,  a vory  popular  person. 


There  aro  two  arts  that  carry  a traveler  farther  into  the 
difficult  places  of  tho  -."oriel  than  any  others s the  art  of  medicine 
and  tho  art  of  story-tolling . Tho  too  groat  British  travelers  in 
Arabia  of  the  last  century  are  excellent  examples.  1 algrave  and 
Burton  wont  deeper  into  Arabia  than  any  other  travelers j and  tho 
heart  of  Arabia  is  as  difficult  to  roach  as  tho  North  ole. 

falgravo  >rocetiod  JuTton  by  ,v.-;.c.;o  . o ,rs.  Ho  t oil  the  way 
across  Arabia  :v.  f wrote  an  oxcollont  aoas  unt  of  his  journoy.  Ho 
traveled  as  a physician.  Burton  was  a great  story-teller.  Ho 
had  a prodigious  memory,  studied  Arabic  all  Ms  lif©  and  knew  more 
stories  than  anyone  else  of  hie  time,  bio  rover  L went,  no  matter 
how  inhospitable  to  a tr angora  wore  the  people  among  whom  ho  was 
traveling,  ho  was  always  able  to  dram  with  his  great  gift  of  story- 
tolling. Fortunately  ho  was  also  able  to  tell  ills  stories  in 
English  and  has  loft  a vast  and  delightful  lltaraturo  recording 
Mo  experiences , 

The  supreme  time  of  story-telling  inthe  Moslem  world  is 
during  the  month  of  Haviadmi  - tho  month  of  fast  - whan  nothing 
must  be  eaten  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  last  hours  of 
tiie  afternoons  aro  riven  up  to  story-telling.  In  tho  groat  squares 


around  the  mosques  there  oan  always  be  aeon  many  groups  of  people 


4U4 


sitting  on  the  ground#  with  the  story-toller  in  the  conter,  At 
this  time  all  kinds  of  stories  arc  told  - religious,  historical 
and  amusing  ones#  sad  the  more  popular  speakers  will  always  have 
large  audiences.  It  is  difficult  in  the  West  to  imagine  tlx© 
grcoo  and  art  of  these  story-tollers,  so  common  in  the  .test. 

From  Akahehr  I went  to  Konloh,  th©  olmming  little  capital 
of  tiio  Soljuks  during  th©  period  of  their  brief  but  brilliant 
oar  cor.  iioro  the  : u--drasao»  or  colleges  , were  £ annus  for  their 
learning  *n  kno  olovvavL..:  ir.  .-•■ft,.  ce..:ku  le  , after  Halanda 

■'  _t  .....  ..  q‘  . ■ . 1 . l;ou 

to  see  what  w%s  loft  of  those  lovely  pieces  of  Moslem  architoo- 
t.n-j  :.  , os;.H»od.-?u.iy  2 wont  to  *a>nloh  to  vir.lt  th©  ihcleboh, 

tho  toot  important  Hftn  in  the  modem  world  after  tiio  Caliph.  He 
is  tiio  iiead  of  a great  end  esteemed  sect  whoso  duty  it  was  to 
buokl^-Qj;  tho  sword  of  Osman  at  the  time  of  the  installation  of 
ajaew  or  Caliph,  thus  confirming  him  in  Itls  position, 

The  monastery  at  which  ho  livos,  a central  ohrino  of  tho  thirling 
dorvisiios,  is  & fine  piece  of  lo s lori  arclxl too ture . The  Chelobah 
hlasolf,  an  inpreanive  ol(  -world  personality,  received  ms  with 
groat  dignity  and  graco . 

to  talked  about  the  story  of  his  ordor,  its  philosophical 

•-  — — — — , 

basis  and  devolopiaont , and  its  relation  with  the  new  radical 

— 7 

Turkish  Government  and  tho  outside  world  since  tlx©  fall  of  the 
Caliphate.  # was  having  difficulties  with  a rival  movement 

which  hod  boon  developing  in  Syria  and  had  sent  Ills  son,  a gifted 
and  fine  young  Dervish,  to  study  and  counteract  tho  movement. 

He  and  his  family  had  come  from  Balkh,  and  this,  together  with 
some  other  recent  experiences  associated  with  Jeunlledln  ol 
Afghani , not  to  speak  of  ©1  Bokharl,  had  mad©  m wonder  what  there 
was  about  the  old  town  of  Palish  which  developed  such  distinguished 
men. 


sTran  honied  I went  to  Angora  to  din  cube  with  the  Minister 
of  dduontion  tin  problem  of  the  Ccnotontlnople  aohocla.  Although 
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lie  wna  ii  r-m  of  high  principles  and  showed  great  appreciation 
raid  imder  standing  of  the  college  at  0 oils  t nntlnoplo * his  pre- 
decessor had  boon  difficult  to  deal  with,  I saw  a few  of  the 
©3d  ministers*  especially  tho  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire  and 
Public  Health*  and  generally  found  a good  de&l  of  enthusiasm 
for  Moscow  and  its  processes.  While  Turkey  itself  was  not  in- 
clined to  coarzunlsiu,  the  ministers  were  very  much  impressed  with 

the  way  in  which  the  do ishavikl  had  seised  and  wore  holding  power, 

< > ■ ~ 

I attended  ft  mooting  of  the  assembly  and  found  a note  of  vigor 


and  self-confidence  and  tho  disposition.*  which  had  impressed  me 
at  tho  tisK?  of  fclie  earlier  coviets  in  Potrograd*  to  mke  almost 
any  kind  of  social  or  political  experiment . This  excited  and 
nainroua  condition  made  it  difficult  for  anyone  who  had  the  res- 
ponsibility of  doing  business  with  tho  Angora  Govormenfc, 

I had  a valuable  conforenoo  while  I was  in  Angora  with  the 
uin  delegate  end  was  much  impressed  with  him*  as  X had 
been  with  a racier  of  modern  Afghans  whom  I had  run  across  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  - at  Constantinople*  Rome,  Paris  and 
London,  There  was  evidently  a t --nod  rolat-lonship  between  Angora 
and  Kabul.  Tbs clone  contact  with  Moscow  but  found  they 
had  to  be  very  wat  oilful. 

I wt!,3  rosviiiidod  of  an  experience  in  Poking  In  the  ye  nr  1920, 
At  that  time  an  interesting  message  cam©  all  tho  way  from  Kabul 
to  the  defunct  Russian  Legation*  passing  from  oasis  to  oasis  and 
taking  six  months  to  arrive,  Shat  ms  sage  can©  from  an  ancient 
Russian  observer  at  Kabul  and  gave  an  account  of  the  negotiations 
between  Kabul,  and  Moscow*  Moscow  was  most  anxious  to  secure  the 


allegiance  of  Kabul  in  hqr  anti-British  cam?  :l$n  “ lmoth0r  lnot®n00 


of  dhichei'lu*  a digging  up  an  old  ;:usaien  policy,  Tho  Amir  of 
Afghanistan  on  his  side  said  that  since  Moscow  had  boas tod  so 


nuc about  tho  doctrine  of  rolf -determination*  the  Ilos  loti 


of  Central  Asia  should  b©  added  to  his  dominions j over  this  quos 
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tlon  negotiations  resulted  in  ft  clear  split. 

Concerning  the  ant 1-re ligioua  noto,  I found  around.  Angora, 


there  were  evict  nooc  of  souq  inliappy  results.  A great  deal  of 
■ trial  :ln, ; and  ■ n:?.li  g bo  In;;  indulged  In,  even  in  tho  highest 

oirolos.  in  Const antlnople  I found.  great  concern  among  tho 


old  2:loslm  f amilies  over  this  situation,  riiioli  had  developed  with 

- 1 } ■ 

the  breakdown  of  the  old  Moslem  religious  life.  An  organisation 


of  fine  -,yo.  ton  was  formed  to  counteract  it,  especially  among 


tii®  young  men* 

■ had  looped  to  attend  tho  beautiful  Easter  service  aitfc, 
Athop  i«  tlio  Russian  monastery  of  Panteleimons,  but  unhappily 
there  was  no  direct  steamer  and  X could  not  arrange  any  other 
transportation  In  tine.  lest  to  tho  Russians;  the  Bulgarians  have 
tie  most  beautiful  Orthodox  service,  especially  tho  ringing^ 
so  I decided  to  go  to  Hof la  for  Easter. 


Tho  political  problem  of  India  is  one  not  easily  stated  or 
easily  soluble,  whether  looked  at  from  the  point  of  vlow  of  tho 
Indian  peoples,  tho  British  Empire,  or  the  world.  Geographically 
the  peninsula  is  an  appendage  of  Asia  in  much  tho  same  way  that 
Europe  Is,  but  more  completely  cut  off  from  An  la  than  Jwopeis. 

It  is  not  in  any  sense  a nation}  It  is  a galf-o ont nlned  oont  Inant , 
:fhoro  arc  greater  coutronts  among  tin  various  peoples  of  India 
than  there  are  among  the  peoples  of  Europe,  A simple  political 
formula,  the  best  devised  constitution,  will  not  carry  the  prob- 
lem far  on  tho  way  to  solution.  Perhaps  if  the  League  of  Nations, 
after  a long  experimental  service,  should,  work  out  a system  for 
regulating  and  controlling  tho  conflicting  Interests  of  the  vari- 
ous peoples  who  decide  to  put  themselves  under  it,  something  of  its 
experience  might  be  applied  to  India, 


Beyond  » 11  this  there  is  the  question  of  the  peoples  tlioa- 
selvos  nnd  their  capacity  to  manage  their  cm  affairs,  India 
lias  for  centuries  b on  governed  by  races  vrho  Ixnvo  broken  .in  from 
the  outside.  Before  the  British,  every ono  of  then  gradually  bo- 
on. .16  submerged,  losing  the.  cprrcity  to  govern,  and  in  the  course 
Of  aolvcf  'Uir  l«#l,  Jfco  al'  v ,o  t.  uokiig  over 

India.,  studying  its  people  from  a perfectly  impartial  point  of 
view,  and  ivinr,  too  leadore  of  tho  various  groups  credit  for 
anany  distinguished  qualities,  one  is  bound,  to  soy  that  at  the 
;rosont  t%m  there  is  no  individual  or  group  capable  of  t;  taking 
over  th<L  burden  J^on^roat  ■ ltalr ■ t if  > t Britain  should 
; t r'io  no  loriger  awoayto  carry  it. 

It  Is  also  hard  to  see  how  India,  still  largely  under  the 
kxjIuI  dominance  of  her  caste  system,  with  millions  of  Untouch- 
ables," could,  except  after  a groat  length,  of  tl  build  up 
ruyBhlng  la  hm  r.  i \r  onr-a- ■ , o .to  :•  .a:-  K, 

l\  > A 

the  Groat. 


‘flio  problem  is  harassing  and  difficult  for  Great  Britain, 
for  practically  all  politicians  in  India  have  devoted  themselves, 
not  to  aiding  the  government  and  carrying  tlrrou •.  .its  reforms, 
but  In  doing  everything  possible  to  nolo, both  govorn^ont  and  ro^ 
forms  unworkftblo,  undoubtedly,  the  British  Government  is  the  best 
government  timt  India  has  had,  certainly  for  conturlee.  The 
Indian  government  could  not  have  boon  carried  on,  and  cannot  now 
bo  carried  on,  without  the  aid  of  the  fine  civil  service.  For  ft 
hundred  years  or  more  tho  finest  of  British  blood  and  character 
has  boon  willing  to  prepare  itself  for  tills  earvioe  and  give  the 
best  years  of  its  life  unreservedly  to  the  Indian  peoples.  Un- 
ha. ily  this  period  cooia-  to  bo  passing  by.  The  young  men  and 
women  of  England  ere  beginning  to  here  misgivings  of  tho  further 
value  of  that  service.  Tills  is  tho  most  serious  element  in  tho 
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situation,  for  England  pan  not  parry  tiite  load  without  this  aidj 
even  If  she  in  disposed  to  pass  it  on,  she  cannot  lightly  give 
it  ovor  to  any  group  of  Indium;  which  demands  it,  T6  do  so 
would  bo  to  pave  the  way  for  a second  Russia,  and  tho  world  1b 
not  in  a position  to  take  euro  of  more  than  on©  Bolshevik  Russia 
In  a century. 

The  aid  of  India  to  Groat  Britain  In  the  bar  was  Immense, 
and  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Britain’s  affairs  very 
mcii  prized  this  holp.  However,  to  hold  it  all  through  the  War 
was  a difficult  task  and  involved  racking  some  political  promises, 
probably  unrealizable . The  Moslems  wore  reluctant  to  fight 
against  Turkey,  for  at  that  tine  there  ms  a certain  religious 
santimont  for  the  Caliphate.  Gandhi,  having  much  influence  with 
th»  Mo s Ions,  was  appealed  to  by  the  Vlooroy  on  the  authorization 
of  the  Pririo  Minister  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Moslems, 

Lit  thtriy- by  declaring  that  Groat  Britain  herself  had  a 
great  deal  of  affection  and  esteem  for  Turkey,  and  that  war  was 
being  made  upon  her  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  defeat  her 
as  an  ally  of  the  Germans!  that  as  soon  as  the  War  was  over  Great 
Britain  would  immediately  got  in  touch  with  Turkey  and  renew  the 
old  friendly  relations.  Three  times  the  . lesions  resisted^ re- 
cruiting, throe  times  Gandhi  carried  the  message  of  appeal,  rued 
throe  times  tho  os  leas  yielded  and  sent  recruits, 

When  Lenin  was  once  reproved  for  making  promises  which  he 
knew  za  could  not  bo  fulfilled  and  had  no  idea  of  fulfilling, 
he  sold,  "Those  who  find  fault  of  this  kind  know  little  about 
how  revolutions  are  mad©*" 

Possibly  a Prime  Minister  might  respond  in  tho  same  way  to 
any  criticism  of  this  kind  - that  those  who  objected  did  not  know 
how  groat  wars  were  node,  England  had  to  nalco  promises  to  the 
Arabs  about  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  to  tho  Indians  to  get  through 
the  Groat  bar,  and  toko  some  chancos  of  otherwise  liquidating 
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the  matter.  However , the  world  is  not  dioposod  to  look  upon 
the  promises  of  a British  Prime  Minister  in  the  same  way  it  would 
look  upon  tiio  promise  of  ©von  the  greatest  of  revolutionists, 
when  tlie  War  was  over#  and  Great  Britain  did  not  quickly  get  in 
touch  with  Turkey  end  try  to  aid  hor,  hut  wns  associated  with 
the  Greeks#  French  and  Italians  in  a movement  todi  member  hor, 
the  feeling  was  quite  hitter  among  tlie  Moslems  and  Caliphate 
oomraltteos  were  act  lye.  Howovor#  Turkey’s  repudiation  of  the 
Caliphate  and  many  other  things  essential  to  orthodox  Moslem 
life  have  now  deadened  the  interest  of  Indian  Moslems. 

Although  India  has  qualities  of  great  value  to  tlie  British 
Umpire , it  also  has  qualities  which  make  It  a tremendous  liabil- 
ity in  view  of  England* s other  responsibilities.  It  is  possible 
that  if  England  could,  thoroughly  appease  the  revolting  element 
in  Indian  society#  and  if  those  elements  could  decide  that  the 
best  thing  for  India’s  future  would  bo  active  and  thorough  coopera- 
tion with  the  British  Government,  a block  of  strength  and  conserva- 
tism would  be  wedged  into  the  lie  art  of  the  Asiatic  world  which 
would  constitute  a power  of  resistance  against  rising  anti-Euro- 
pean feeding.  Howovor,  this  is  speculative  and  there  are  elements 
of  weakness  on  the  other  side  which  ought  now  to  be  adequately 
appraised. 

India  has  been  the  key  of  Great  Britain’s  foreign  policy  for 
a hundred  years.  Because  of  India  Great  Britain  has  bean  in  a 
position  of  constant  antagonism  to  Russia,  a nation  sufficiently 


great,  strong  and  useful,  both  politically  and  commercially  to 
make  its  friendship  important  to  the  British  state.  Tlie  responsi- 
bility for  India  has  also  thrown  England  into  an  unfriendly  atti- 
tude toward  China,  partly  through  the  oplum^trado  and  partly  other- 
wise - another  great  body  of  people  whose  friendship  and  business 
would  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  Groat  Britain.  It  was  England’s 
relationship  to  theee  two  countries  which  threw  her  into  the  arms 
of  Japan,  whose  ambitions  werojmtap;onlstlo  to  both  Russia  and 


China?  even  the  United  States,  who  wanted  to  hove  only  the 
friendliest  relations  with  both  of  these  states,  became  more 
or  less  Involved.  It  also  brought  England  Into  an  unpleasant 
relationship  .1th  her  aaJjzulefi  lr  the  Pacific  - Canada.,  Aus- 
tralia and  Hew  Zealand  - whoso  points  of  view  wore  much  the 
same,  toward  both  China  and  Suss 3a,  as  that  of  the  United 
States*  anO^ssy  qy^re-^Ronr  enough  to^feel  the  r.gl^nlVbde'SS’  which 
could  uxot  bo  suooessfully  nalnt alnM  without  the  <mgl'o*-3rapanose 


Alliance.  To  hold  all  those  states  for  the  white  race  Is  going 
to  require  the  absolute  solidarity  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  for  a modem  world  to  do  mmy  things 
to  listen  the  heavy  burden  bearing  on  the  Indian  peoples,  but 
It  would  seem  that  some  things  are  more  important  tiian  the  poli- 
tical changes  now  so  much  to  the  fore.  Nowhere  else  is  there 
more  misery,  poverty  and  suffering,  but  it  is  not  all  of  a mater- 
ial kind  nor  entirely  the  result  of  Indian  inefficiency.  There 
Is  serious  social  and  moral  suffering  which  only  the  Hindus  them- 
selves can  relieve.  It  Is  going  to  take  a long  time  and  will  re- 
quire the  patience  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  best  spirits 
and  the  greatest  experience  in  the  world  to  raise  the  Indians  out 
of  their  present  depths.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  this  work 
for  these  gifted  people  can  be  the  monopoly  of  any  one  group, 
however  brilliant.  A nation  that  can  produce  and  prize  a Gandhi 
has  much  that  is  precious  and  vital  to  give  the  western  world  in 
return  for  anything  the  western  world  may  do  for  her.  The  central 
tiling  to  boar  in  mind  in  planning  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indian  people  Is  that  the  groat  spiritual  treasures  she  Inherits 
from  the  ages  must  bo  safeguarded.  This  vital  matter  was  en- 
tirely overlooked  and  neglected  in  the  plans  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionists.  To  guard  these  treasures  la  all  the  more  important  be- 
cause the  other  great  spiritual  centorjof  humanity,  Russia,  has 
boon  serloualy^oripplegL  f or  many  years  to  oomo. 

Jl\A~  / ^ $MJ6aX~  6.  f/tQ, 
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Pore  Fieri  In/':  and.  Father  d’llerblrmy 

On©  object  of  visiting  Brussels  in  1926  was  to  loam  what 
had  happened  to  my  old  friend.  Per©  Her ling.  I met  Pare  Plerling 
in  1901  when  I was  spending  several  months  in  . arls  with  ray 
family.  He  was  a Idissian,  a man  of  high  ohurnoter  mid  great 
learning,  and  had  produced  a number  of  historical  works  about 
Russia,  He  followed  Russian  affairs  closely  and  almost  every 
year  he  would  proceed  diagonally  across  Russia  from  some  southern 
frontier  to  Tsarskoe  Solo,  where  the  Imperial  uourt  passed  the 
holidays . There  ho  resided  for  two  months  right  in  the  center 
of  things  where  ho  had  abundant  opportunities  for  learning  what 
Was  going  on. 

He  was  so  rich  in  learning,  so  well  informed  in  current 
affairs,  and  so  kind,  to  me  that  once  I had  established  friendly 
relations  with  him  I always  went  to  him  first  on  my  way  to  Russia* 


He  would  give  me  on  outline  of  the  main  activities , and  suggest 
tilings  to  bear  In  mind  tvs  I continued  my  journey  and  plaoes  to 
investigate  where  I would  be  most  likely  to  get  information.  Ha 
necessary  h©  would  give  me  a note  to  some  friend,  usually  a priest 
or  a monk  who  could  enlighten  me.  On  returning  from  the  journey 
I always  sought  him,  want  over  my  experiences  with  him  and  fre- 
quently received  from  him  a helpful  interpretation  of  something 
I had  seen  and  only  partially  understood. 

With  the  other  members  of  his  order  he  was  driven  out  of 
France  before  tho  War  and  had  established  himself  and  hig  vali 
library  at  Brussels  under  the  name  of  the  Blbllotheque  Slav. 

War  c-anlng^  on  soon  afterward  I lost  contact  with  him,  although 
I tried!  whenever  I had  an  opportunity ^to  find  out  about  him.  ) 

Therefore,  coon  after  arriving  in  Brussels,  I made,  my  way  to  the 

oTa  ( « * a , 

Jesuit  College  which  had  been  his  center.  -Aa  explaining  ray 
mission,  one  of  the  Fathers  told  me  tiiat  Pero  Plerling  had  suf- 


fered a great  deal  during  the  bar;  that  when  he  was  nearly  eighty 
he  fell  and  broke  his  log  and  load  a most  trying  time  until  the 


end.  I Inquired  who  had  taken  charge  of  Russian  affairs  for 
the  Order  and  learned  that  It  was  Father  djKorblgny,  whose  head- 
quarters were  In  Rome  but  who  was  at  the  moment  In  London  con- 
ducting a series  of  conferences  on  Church  affairs  with  a view 
to  bringing  about  sympathetic  relations  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  especially  trying  to  be  helpful  to  the  Russian 
Church, 


When  I arrived  in  London  I wont  to  the  Jesuit  College  to 
find  Father  d’Herbigny,  He  was  just  going  out  to  attend  one 
of  the  Conferences  and  took  me  along  with  him.  It  was  during 
the  week  on  Eastern  Liturgy,  organized  by  the  Society  of  St, 

John  Chrysostom,  and  when  we  reached  the  hall  where  the  Con- 
ferences were  taking  place  an  article  on  Russian  music,  prepared 
by  my  old  friend  Prince  Vollconski,  was  being  read,  **wi  from  time 
to  time  a priest,  who  was  a wonderful  artist,  would  play  the 
organ  or  the  piano  in  an  interpretive  way. 

After  the  Conference  I was  invited  by  Father  d’Herbigny  to 
the  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster  where  a most  beautiful 
service  was  given  according  to  the  Eastern  ritual.  The  vast 
Cathedral  was  packed  and  It  was  evident  that  everyone  was  Im- 
pressed . I found  it  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a service 
could  be  conducted  so  far  away  from  Orthodox  centers. 

Both  Father  d’Herbigny  and  I wore  leaving  London  the  next 
day  and  we  made  a rendezvous  at  Rome. 

During  the  previous  year  he  had  made  two  religious  pil- 
grimages to  Russia  and  gave  me  a valuable  pamphlet  recording  his 
experiences.  He ^frankly  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Russia  to 
make  such  a stody,  proclaiming  that  to  bo  his  sole  interest  and 

carefully  excluded  anything  political, ^ 

cln  October,  1925,  he  found  the  Government  comparatively  len 
lent  about  Church  affairs  and  gathered  much  important  data. 
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&'  hr''  ^ 'V^f/  — 

The  richest  of  expe;  '.  races  there  was  attending  a 
meeting  in  the  Opei>a  House  at  Moscow,  an  historic  place  for 
great  debates.  The  Commissioner  of  Hduoatlon,  Lima^oharskl, 
had  challenged  the  Church  to  a debate  on  the  existence  of 
God,  taking,  of  course,  the  atheistic  aide.  The  challenge 
was  taken  up  by  Father  Vlvedonskl,  a brilliant  and  learned 

young  priest  of  thirty-five , The  meting  was  then  arranged, 

/i->-  X~t2~ 

Three-quarters  of  the  place^  were  filled  by  Comiunists  but  in 
a spirit  of  fairness  the  friends  of  tiie  Church  were  allowed  re- 
presentation in  the  other  quarter.  Father  d*H©rbigny,  as  a 
distinguished  visitor’  interested  in  Church  affairs,  was  invited 
to  a chair  on  the  platform  near  the  speakers. 


The  Interest  was  tremendous^  Ltmacharski,  speaking  first, 
occupied  nearly  two  hours.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  platform 
talking  in  a free,  careless  and  donunciafcory  fashion.  On  tak- 
ing the  stage  he  had  been  warmly  applauded,  but  the  assembly 
was  obviously  disappointed  in  his  discourse.  Father  Vivedenskl 
did  not  move  from  the  place  where  he  spoke.  He  knew  his  subject 
thoroughly,  had  a clear  brain,  a fine  gift  of  speaking,  and  gave 
his  audience  a discourse  which  they  felt  was  honest,  full  of 
learning  and  free  from  exaggeration.  During  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  speech  tbs  Communists  wore  inclined  to  be  menacing,  but 


Father  Vivodenski  did  not  for  a moment  lose  Ms  temper  nor  the 
hold  on  his  subject,  and  at  the  end  he  was  overwhelmingly  cheered. 

On  Father  d'Herbigny’s  second  visit  in  the  summer  of  1926 
there  was  another  swing  of  the  pendulum  and  he  was  allowed  very 
little  liberty. 

After  a short  stay  he  was  conducted  to  the  frontier,  the 
Government  saying,  " • ;e  cannot  allow  you  to  remain  here  mad  con- 
duct your  propaganda  right  in  the  he  art  of  Russia, ” 

Father  d’Herblgny  protested  that  ho  load  kept  carefully  with- 
in the  conditions  named  when  he  was  given  pe  mission  to  come  to 
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Russia,  and  that  there  had  boon  absolutely  no  propaganda^  -pp 
ff\'  < Jo  ^ich  the  Goverment  replied,  ''Every  time  you  baptise 
a child  you  are  acting  in  defiance  of  our  laws  and  arc  starting 
off  another  anti^oi&nunist.'' 

In  Rome  Father  d’Kerbigny  took  me  through  Ms  Institute 
of  Eastern  Studies  of  which  he  was  the  president.  It  was  or- 
ganised after  the  War  and  associated  with  it  were  members  ef 
t wont y~e  1 tyJc  countries.  It  was  just  getting  under  way  and  was 
felt  to  be  Important  in  view  of  its  effort  to  tie  up  every 
element  in  the  east  and  west  threatened  by  the  universal  attack 
being  made,  not  only  on  Christianity,  but  on  all  the  spiritual 
forces  of  the  world. 

The  first  ihove  tor  a better  understanding  among  the 
Christian  churches,  east  and  west,  was  inspired  by  Cardinal 
her oior.  Father  d*Herblgny*s  vision  carried  him  still  further 
fox’  he  could  see  a similar  struggle  going  on  in  the  Moslem 
world, and  he  hoped  ultimately  for  association  and  mutual  aid 
there , He  also  looked  forward  eventually  to  linking  the  strong 
spiritual  fox-cos  of  the  Jewish  world  to  his  movement.  I told 
him  of  my  recent  visit  to  India,  of  my  conversation  with  Gandhi 
and  other  spiritual  loaders  there,  and  made. the  suggestion  that 
powerful  aid  might  come  from  that  quarter. 

Father  d’Eerbigny  rede  it  clear  that  tho  attitude  of  his 
organisation  toward  the  Eastern  Church  was  entirely  a friendly 


oxio,  with  no  dec  ire  to  touch  in  any  way  either  its  ritual  or 
its  dogma  but  perhaps  to  contribute  something  In  the  way  of 
suggestions  for  discipline.  In  which  tho  Eastern  Church  was 
lamentably  weak,  in  order  to  help  It  get  on  its  feet  once  more 
and  to  establish  its  vast  resources,  both  spiritual  and  material, 
in  a much  more  effective  way. 
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MSjl  SjS&SiS  Q 

I first  met  Mr.  Sliulgin  in  the  early  days  of  the^ Revolu- 
tion  in  the  spring  of  1917.  He  had  been  a mezriber  of  the  Duma 
f rp^  Kiev  mid  editor  of  ''KC.  avlianln*  for  which  he  was  writing 
daily  ooraments,  which  were  most  penetrating,  on  the  political 
situation.  Later  on  he  went  back  to  his  own  town  of  Kiev,  where 
I saw  him  when  I WB"tUw»  at  the  tine  of  Presided;  Masnryk’s 
visit  in  July  of  that  year.  Although  conservative,  he  was  an 
able  and  conscientious  man,  a thorough  A^ss inn. 

t!tvuu: 

In  tho  spring  of  1926^he  deei«ed  to  undertake  a pilgrimage 
to  .Russia  and.  see  how  tilings  wore  going.  It  was  a successful 
venture.  He  was  gone  six  weeks  and  had  two  weeks  at  Kiev  and 
two  weeks  at  Moscow.  A fact  that  impressed  him  was  that  while 

things  were  much  lower  in  the  economic  scale , notwithstanding  all 

— ' ‘ 

tlie  theoretical  changes  there  was  much  to  remind  him  of  the  old 

« X 

days,  lor  example,  in  the  trains  the  word  class,  first,  second 
and  tliird,  was  not  used;  there  was  one  ticket  for  a hard  accom- 
modation (the  old  third  class),  another  for  soft  accommodation 
(the  old  second  class),  and  still  another  for  the  sleeping  ac- 
commodation (the  old  first  class).  Ho  was  also  impressed  by  tho 
fact  tlxat  there  were  practically  no  Russians'*  In  the  "sleopings," 
The  most  significant  note  he  brought  out  was  that  the  Russians 
of  the  old  intelligentsia  v/ho  still  survived  had  worked  out  a 
modus  vivondi  and  were  moving  along  in  a calm,  slow,  but  coura- 
geous way,  having  taken  the  point  of  view  which  so  many  refugees 
outside  had  finally  adopted, that  tho>  must  al.1  united  and  v:ork 
without  any  further  idea  of  vengeance,  to  pull  Russia  together; 
that  Russia  had  suffered  enough  and  that  no  matter  how  bitter  their 
personal  experiences  might  have  been,  there  was  no  -olnt  in  contin- 
uing to  carry  that  bitterness  In  their  hearts. 

This  was  a perfectly  under st and able  and  natural  note  for  tho 
Russians  to  take.  They  are  fanatical  idealists  and  will  follow 
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their  ideal  wherever  it  lends  them.  In  the  old  days  they  used 
to  any  that  the  only  time  Ruse la  was  really  successful,  espe- 
cially in  her  wars,  was  when  she  was  fighting  for  some  other 
folk,  like  the  Bulgarians;  that  the  people  oould  never  be 


aroused  to  do  their  best  in  any  selfish,.  Imperialistic  campaign. 


They  were  Just  as  fanatloal  during  the  Revolution  when 
their  ideals,  for  n time,  be  cane  fearfully  warped  and  they  were 
led  to  believe  that  thjTboijrgoblB , 


ha  wag~ 

o al led -Iit'Rxts sia , was  a great  enemy  to  the  then  suffering  Russia. 


( 
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Mr*  Kartashov 


4 


a4-the  time- 


Mr.  Kartashov, 


whom  I had  soon  s< 


•Vt&iA-tH, 


% 


tlio  Revolution  in  the  Russian  Chur  oh  In  1917,  and  whose  spirit, 
knowledge  and  Influence  In  that  great  movement  I had  came  so 
highly  to  esteem,  I found  in  Paris  at  a little  ohuroh  and  semin- 
ary on  the  rue^de  Grime©  one  Sunday  morning  in  1926,  With  all 
their  privations,  these  Russians  were  struggling  to  build  up 
this  little  ohurch  and  seminary  and  to  train  the  priests,  a sort 
of  work  not  allowed,  of  oourse,  in  Bolshevik  Russia, 

They  had  boon  given  an  old  Methodist  Ghurch,  which  was 
gradually  being  turned  into  an  Orthodox  Church  in  a delightful, 
old-time  way,  having  a note  that  could,  only  be  achieved  by  people 
who  were  suffering  and  who  had  made  great  sacrifices.  The  painter, 
Dmitri  Stelletski,  was  doing  some  beautiful  decoration  quite  in 
tiae  best  old  Russian  style.  There  was  also  a small  but  excellent 
choir. 

In  rominisolng  abo ’at  Russia,  both  oM  and  new,  Kartashov 
made  an  interesting  observation  about  the  real  creed  of  the  muzhik. 
Although  very  religious,  under  standing  much  aboxit  Ms  Ghurch,  and 
always  reciting  the  official  creed  at  the  proper  time  in  the  ser- 
vice, the  muzhik  had  a little  credo  of  his  own  which  was  wide- 
spread and  substantially  as  follows: 

Next  to  God,  he  placed  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  he  most  fre- 
quently p rayed  because  she  was  tender,  would  hear  Ms  prayer,  be 
merciful  and  intercode  for  him.  Next  to  the  Virgin,  he  placed  St. 
Nicholas,  who  was  also  sympathetic,  with  a read,  understanding  of 
human  weaknesses.  With  Christ  there  was  too  much  of  the  feeling 
of  stern  Justice,  a too  accurate  weighing  of  the  balances.  The 
muzhik  was  rather  afraid  of  Him  and  what  he  longed  for  in  Ms  time 
of  repentance  was  mercy  rather  than  justice. 


I remember  once  asking  Father  Hotovitski  about  the  popularity 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  he  said  there  was  one  ind  dent  in  the  life  of 
St,  Nicholas  which  evory  muzhik  knew  and  which  struck  a sympathetic 
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chord,  for  St.  Nicholas  had  once  knocked  a man  down  who  was 
disposed  to  question  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 


% 
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my  arrival  I found  Dr.  Shahbendar  and  we  spent  the  day  together, 
partly  near  Jaffa  and  partly  on  the  Momgt  of  Olives.  He  gave  me 
the  impression  of  having  grown  a good  deal  in  the  three  years 
since  his  last  visit  to  America.  He  seemed  to  be  steady  and  clear 
J-Vt a o-hQ-hns  anri  almf5  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 


hen  the  French  came  into  Syria  they  immediately  took  possess- 
ion of  all  of  the  metal  money,  about  twelve  million  pounds,  and 
substituted  paper  currency 


jaen  had  only  the  eb  ngreat  rosourcos,  deriving  most  of  their  mili- 
tary equipment,  including  machine  guns,  from  the  French  themselves. 
They  had  to  be  very  economical  with  their  material,  using  shots 

/ only  whore  they  ?/ould  count  to  real  advantage.  The  French  killed 

i • - — 


' ; arouxld  thousand  of  the  finest  young  men,  and  while  there 

were  not  many  left,  they  learned  the  art  of  guerilla  warfare,  knew 


their  way  aroun^d  and  with  the  general  sympathy  of  tins  population, 
were  capable  of  maintaining  a long  fight  even  at  great  odds.  The 
blade  troops  were  very  bad,  the  French  were  rather  hysterical,  and 
many  villages  where  there  were  no  fighting  men  were  bombed  and 
burned. 

The  French  continually  promised  concessions,  hut  Shahbendar 
felt  that  they  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that  after  the  great  sac- 
rifices that  were  made,  the  Revolutionists  might  as  well  continue 
until  they  obtained  at  least  the  minimum  of  what  they  felt  was 
nocossfdty  for  a permanent  peace* 

The^r  practically  agreed  on:  (1)  a Constituent  Assembly? 

(2)  a freely  elected  Parliament  to  viilch  tlie  Government  would  be 
responsible;  (3)  a united  Syria,  except  the  Lebanon  of  1914;  (4) 
evacuation  of  the  French  troops  over  a period  of  five  years  during 


could  reach*  so  that  when 


which  tine  Syria  was  to  organize  an  army  of  its  ovmj  (6)  a 
treaty  to  be  concluded  to  last  twenty  years,  defining  the  re- 

V 

lation  between  Franco  and  Syria,  France  proposed  such  a treaty 
as  the  one  between  Britain  and  Iraq,  but  this  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Syrians  for  tliey  wore  much  more  advanced  than  the 
people  of  Iraq, 

Other  minor  point  a were:  (1)  the  entrance  of  Syria  into 

the  League  of  Nations;  (2)  the  question  of  the  Ottoman  debt,  for 
the  French,  after  clearing  out  Syria  had  no  idea  of  cancelling 
its  share  of  the  Ottoman  debt,  although  the  Turks  cancelled 
their  share;  (3)  the  Hejaz  Hallway;  (4)  the  Bank  of  Syria;  (5) 
the  currency;  (6)  general  amnesty;  (7)  the  matter  of  damages  for 
destruction* 

I was  shorn  photographs  of  the  destroyed  portions  of  Damascus, 
including  the  houses  of  our  old  friends,  the  Bakrys,  (chief  des- 
cendants of  itohammed) , the  Azmis  nnd  the  Koutelys.  The  feeling 
toward  the  French  had  become  so  bitter  that  it  was  doubtful  if 
any  kind  of  close  relationship  evor  again  could  be  established. 
Practically  all  of  the  population  -were  in  sympathy  with  the  revolu- 
tionists and  wore  doing  everything  possible  to  outwit  the  French. 
Tiie  revolutionists  had  freedom  of  movement  into  and  out  of  Damas- 
cus, and  worked  wherever  opportunity  offered,  having  all  kinds 
of  channels  of  information, 

.,1th  Shahbendar  was  a young  man  by  the  name  of  Hashed  Zok  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  in  Tr  ns-Jordanjt-.  He  wanted  to  go  to 
America  to  look  Into  some  of  the  work  there,  including  dry  farming, 
and  v/as  much  Interested  in  what  I told  him  of  our  experiments 
with  dates.  Ho  decided,  however,  before  making  the  journey  to 
America,  to  go  back  into  the  country,  especially  to  Medina,  and  got 
some  date  sprouts  to  talc®  along  with  him* 

l—u — 1 ■'  * 

As  a devout  Wahabi,  Dr.  Shahbendar  had  followed  the  develop- 


ment of  this  movement  and  bad  many  interesting  stories  to  tell 
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of  the  remarkable  conversions  profoundly  influencing  the  lives 
and.  outlook  of  the  desert  folic,  His  pictures  vividly  recalled 
life  In  the  same  area  at  the  time  of  Mohammed,  in  contrast  with 
the  spiritual  life  elsewhere  In  the  world.  All  the  Wahabis’ 
time,  aside  from  that  spent  in  gathering  a meagre  subsistence. 

Is  devoted  to  thinking  of  Allah,  talking  about  Allah,  and  pray- 
ing to  Him,  There  is  no  other  real  Interest.  The  Wahabis  have 
a strong  aversion  to  having  their  attention  diverted  from  Allah, 
especially  by  stories  of  saints  or  of  tombs  In  their  memory,  and 
this  even  goes  so  far  as  to  include  Mohammed  himself.  When  they 
mention  Ms  name  in  expressing  gratitude  for  some  good,  fortune, 
they  are  careful  always  to  thank  Allah,  and  then  Mohammed, 

’’WT-'V 

(jv  J$1°/'L  was  °frlis®d  to  leave  Damascus,  he  went 

to  , Ibn  Baud’s  original  capital,  here  he  came  into  close 
relationship  with  Ibn  Baud  and  sent  a letter  to  Jhlm  regarding 
my  proposed  visit. 

At  the  house  of  the  Grand  Mufti  I met  a number  of  the  Syrian 
refugees,  including  members  of  the  Bakry  family.  An  interesting 

.&u. 

tMng  that^  developed  out  of  my  conversations  with  the  Moslems 

and  the  Orthodox  Christians  mis  that  they  had  recovered  from  their 

-f£x — 

panic  about  the  Zionist  movement.  They  sald^lt  was  so  artificial 
and  required  so  much  money,  especially  for  propaganda,  and  so 
few  Jews  were  really  getting  their  roots  down  into  the  ground, 
that  they  felt  the  movement  has  lost  its  idealism  and  could  only 
be  maintained  by  a large  and  continual  supply  of  funds  which  would 


be  difficult  to  obtain, 

I was  toM  definitely  of  on©  Zionist  exp eriraent  that  was  quit 
characteristic,  The  organization  had  acquired  a large  tract  of 
land  in  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  two  thousand  Jews  were 
put  upon  it,  having  been  given  their  seed  and  all  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  but  they  did  not  produce  as  large  a crop  as 
the  three  hundred  Arabs  whose  places  they  had  taken. 
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Tlio  Arabs  bad  mdo  quits  a haul  in  soiling  land  of  little 
agricultural  value  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cities  to  specula- 
tive Jews  and  had  thorns elves  gone  farther  afield  where,  from  the 
money  received,  they  could  get  several  times  the  area  of  the 
land  sold  and  thus  advance  their  prosperity. 

The  Mufti  was  young,  attractive  and  of  artistic  taste.  1 
had  met  him  several  tiroes  during  various  visits  and.  Joe  received 
me  cordially  in  his  delightful  .little  room  on  the  Mount  of  Olivo  a . 

Ho  bad  recently  returned  from  the  Congress  at  Mecca  where  he  saw 
some  tiling  of  Ibn  Saud.  He,  too,  sent  Ibn  Baud  a letter  about  me. 

The  Mufti  had  obtained  a sum  of  money  to  restore  the  Mosques 
of  Omar  and  Aka  a,  the  third  holiest  place  in  the  Moslem  world, 
preceded  only  by  Mecca  and  Medina,  for  from  the  former  site  Mo- 
hammed is  supposed  to  have  ascended  into  heaven.  I told  tie 
Mufti  that  it  was  the  first  time  I had  seen  work  of  that  kind 
going  on  anywhere  in  the  Moslem  world?  that,  as  a rule,  as  soon 
as  a mosque  or  tomb  was  finished,  it  immediately  began  to  sink 
into  decay.  The  work  of  restoration  was  In  charge  of  Professor 
Kemalidin  of  Constantinople,  Dlroctor  of  Construction  for  the 
Wakfsy.  (religious  foundations ) at  Angora,  He  was  a trained  archi- 
tect and  a devoted  Moslem.  His  plans  for  the  restorations  of  the 
two  mosques  Interested  me  much  and  I spent  all  of  one  morning 
going  over  his  work. 

In  order  to  get  back  to  the  original  designs  he  had  to  re- 
vive a number  of  practically  lost  arts.  There  was  much  tile  work 
to  be  done  and  he  found,  two  old  tile-nick  ors  in  Anatolia  whom  he 
brought  down  to  Jerusalem  to  make  experiments  and  to  develop  looal 
talent,  Fdr  the  perforated  windows,  with  their  complex,  lacellke 
patterns,  he  had  to  find  his  own  artists  and  they  were  doing  re- 
markably beautiful  work.  For  the  stained-glass  windows  lie  found 
at  the  old  city  of  Hebron^  two  or  three  artists  who  still  know 
how  to  make  the  pastes  and  to  get  every  necessary  color  exoept  red. 
The  red  he  had  to  get  from  Amerloa.  TkaJIebron  artists  ■however 
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IpfeddirisoTdT  into  tiie  past©  ttseif,  wMI©  tile 
Arne r 1 can-gl-aas  lORTp  the  color  only  on  the  outside* 

In  fee  ..restoration  of  Aksa  the  foundation  and  construction 

A To  i-C^. 

was^ giving  way  and  serious  engineering  work  load  to  be  done.  Pro- 
fessor Kemalldin  said  that  both  mosques  had  been  restored  a number 
of  times  since  they  were  first  built,  but  the  restorations  did  not 
have  th©  quality  of  the  original  work,  and  h©  was  trying  to  put 
both  mosques  in  substantially  the  artistic  state  they  were  in 
when  first  built* 

Sunday  I spent  raalnly  with  the  Russians.  I found  that  fine 
old  prelate.  Archbishop  Anastaslus,  in  charge  of  Me  poor  but 
devoted  flock  of  refugees,  mostly  nuns.  I had  known  him  at 
Gonstantinoplo,  came  to  esteem  him  highly,  and  was  glad  to  re- 
discover him,  as  X had  lost  track  of  him  after  tiio  lurks  took 
charg©.  The  whole  congregation  was  as  poor  as  could  possibly  be 
but  everything  around  the  church  and  convents  was  in  wonderful 
order.  The  Interior  of  th©  church  was  immaculately  clean,  having 
been  recently  freshened  by  the  nuns  tinder  the  direction  of  an 
artistic  and  devoted  sister  who,  although  well  along  in  years, 
had  been  able  to  retouch  the  highest  spots  and  the  remotest  comers. 

Although  they  had  practically  nothing,  their  hospitality 
was  the  pure  Russian  kind^.  with  wonderful  grace  is©  to 

partake  of  whatever  they  could  gather. 

In  the  early  morning  1 attended  the  service  conducted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  the  central  church.  The  singing  was  beautiful, 
most  of  tli©  choir  being  composed  of  nuns.  It  so  impressed  m that 
I asked  them  if  they  would  sing  fox*  mo  in  tine  evening,  and  when  the 
time  came  they  vrore  all  gathered  in  one  of  the  rooms  underneath 
the  church  and  gave  me  fee  kind  of  religious  concert  that  only 
fee  Russians  can  give. 

Later  in  the  morning  tlie  Archbishop  took  mo  to  Ain  Khartm,  a 
few  miles  out  of  town  in  the  diroot  ion  of  Jaffa,  This  is  a holy 
spot,  revered  because,  according  to  tradition,  it  is  the  place 
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where  Mary  and  Elizabeth  net  at  the  well*  There  is  a fine 
spring  (a:ln)  hero  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name.  The 
Archbishop  and  I had  to  climb  a stoop  and  rocky  hill  to  get  to 
tine  convent,  Tho  visit  tharo  was  an  Inspiring  one  and  the  little 
nests  which  tho  nuns  had  made  for  themselves^ up  among  tho  rocks 
with  their  own  handsT dad's-- rare"  Imd  quaint  beauty.  It  was  a 
real  Russian  visit,  full  of  hospitality#  grace  and  charm.  The 
littlo  service  in  tho  afternoon  was  beautifully  given. 

In  tho  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  started  back  across  Jeru- 
salem to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  older  con- 
vent, In  the  afternoon  light  the  view  of  the  golden  Valley  of 
the  Jordan,  with  tho  turquoise  blue  of  the  Dead  Sea  lying  in  the 
middle  was  one  of  great  beauty  am  reminded  ort®^'  ©specially  in 
tiie  matter  of  color,  of  the  Grand  Ganyon. 

Sir  Ronald  Storrs  came  up  to  the  Convaa  t while  I was  there. 

Ho  was  proceeding  after  several  years  of  valuable  service^  to 
Cyprus,  v4iea?©--h©^ia^be«a~4ao4e  Governor -General,  and  had  come  to 
the  Convent  for  a farewell  visit,  A beautiful  little  service  was 
arranged  for  him  in  the  pretty  church,  with  rare  singing  and  the 
ringing  of  the  Russian  chimes  -in  the  bell  tower. 

At  Jerusalem  I renewed  a valued  friendship  with  a Y.M.C.A. 
secretary,  Mr,  A,  C,  Harte,  whom  I had  known  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Russian  Revolution  in  Petrogrnd, 

I had  not  the  good  fortune  of  a visit  with  the  Moslem  Mayor, 
who  was  said  to  be  an  able  and  highly  esteemed  man,  but  I did  have 
a profitable  visit  with  his  nephew  and  secretary,  one  of  the 
keenest  and  most  progressive  of  the  younger  Moslems,  He  summarised 
the  feeling  about  the  Zionist  movement  and  said  that  originally 
tiie re  was  no  feeling  whatever  against  the  Jews . As  long  as  they 
came  to  Palestine  and  Syria  as  guests  the  Moslems  were  ready  to 
give  them  a cordial  welcome  and  assist  them  in  every  way  during 
their  stay,  no  matter  how  prolonged,  but  an  masters  they  could  not 
be  tolerated.  Of  course  the  J©ws,  with  their  strong  pull  in  London, 
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had  boon  able  to  got  a groat  deal  for  themselves,  especially 
In  the  way  of  Important  political  positions.  However,  after 
several  years  of  anxiety  and  unhap  ry  experiences,  the  Moslems 
were  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  tlx©  country  vms  too  poor  and 
the  conditions  of  life  too  hard  for  the  Jews;  tliat  many  Jews,  dls- 
gruntlod  and  disappointed,  were  hunting;  around  for  otto  r plaoes 
to  go;  and  that  the  movement  away  from  Palestine,  was  at  least 
us  strong  ns  the  movement  toward  it. 

On  tho  train  leaving  Jerusalem,  X renewed  friendly  relations 

..1th  Sir  Ronald  Storrs,  which  had  started  In  Cairo  In  1910.  We 

went  over  many  things  about  the  situation.  He  spoke,__-ke-ep  of  the 

visit  of  the  11s on  i-.lssJt.on,. in  1919,  and  said  tlmt  he  hoped  the 
" ~ ~ 

attitude  of  the  British^  at  tliat  time  had  been  satisfactory  to 
the  Mission,  as  they  had  had  definite  Instructions  to  keep  entirely 
array  from  the  Mission,  leaving  it  quite  free  to  make  its  own  in- 
vestigations snd  corns  to  Its  own  conclusions. 


/ 
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rifiji  YHMEM  - 1926-27 

I had  good  reasons  for  setting  aside  the  winter  of  1926-27 
for  a serious  visit  to  the  Red  Sea,  X had  gained  some  idea  of 


its  charm  on  a journey  to  Jlddajfi  in  192;  and  being  familiar  with 
most  of  the  great  seas,  I cannot  recall  another  one  that  possesses 
more  beauty  or  interest  for  me.  Its  waters  are  of  the  deepest 
blue,  edged  with  jade-green  shallows  at  the  shores  which  are  backel 
by  golden  sand  and  rose-colored  mountains  which  become  viols t with 
the  setting  sun,  vftiilo  the  nights  have  a glory  quite  their  own, 
presided  over  by  the  Southern  Cross. 

Life  in  the  little  ports  is  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for 
centuries,  undisturbed  by  the  steamers  which  plow  the  center  of 
the  sea  on  their  way  from  Suez  to  Aden,  As  most  of  the  business 
of  these  little  ports  is  connected  with  the  Haj,  they  retain 
their  simple  orthodox  character. 

X loved  the  old  Moslem  life  as  it  was  In  Cairo,  Damascus 
and  Constantinople  when  I first  came  into  this  part  of  the  world 


cities  have  lost  their  cachet.  :!ven  Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  the 
loveliest  of  them  all,  they  say  have  been  touched  by  this  blight 
of  modernity  and  the  old  beautiful  bazaars  are  quite  dead,  I was 
therefore  delighted  to  find  Jldda$.  unchanged  and  entirely  Moslem 
in  the  old-time  way,  with  its  unending  procession  of  quaintly 
garbed  pilgrims  and  citizens,  its  principal  means  of  transportation 
still  the  camel,  the  donkey  and  the  horse,  its  crooked  little 
bazaars  full  of  picturesque  merchants,  sitting,  smoking  narghiles, 
walking,  dealing  mainly  in  simple  necessities  and  handmade  articles 
I was  so  leased  at  this  discovery  that  I resolved  to  use  the 
first  opportunity  to  spend  a winter  in  the  Red  Sea,  visit ^very 
port  and  got  saturated  with  its  pictures  of  the  Moslem  and  pre- 


In  December  1926  I started 

was  at  Tor,  the  port  of  Mount  Sinai.  A follow  passenger  was  a 


--ago',  # 

but  now  this  has  all  faded  away  and  these  great  Moslem 


Moslem  life. 
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handsome  Greek  Metropolitan  who  was  going  to  talcs  charge  of  the 
monasteries  on  Mount  Sinai,  The  seoorxl  stop  was  at  Yenbo , the 
port  of  Medina,  Although  the  government  had  ohanged  since  my 
previous  visit,  and  was  now  Wahabi,  the  officials  who  came  aboard 
were  the  same  who  had  oome  aboard  three  years  before  at  the  time 
of  King  Husein,  showing  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  new  people  at 

the  top  have  need  of  technically  trained  underneath.  Indeed, 

A/t  fe/*  V— 

fehey^sald  that  at  Yenbo,  this  important  port  of  the  e jaz  for 
taking  care  of  pilgrims  to  Medina  was  not  at  all  changed  by  the 
new  government,  but  the^ w4're  expecting  an  official  from  the 
Ne jd  to  see  that  the  /ahabl  practices  were  not  too  seriously 
overlooked.  The  next  stop  was  Jidda^f,  the  port  of  Mecca, 

The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  the  home  and  natural  habitat  of 
prophets,  and  I wanted  to  get  as  near  as  possible  to  the  condi- 
tions of  life  out  of  which  appears  every  nov;  and  then  a great 
prophet,  Naturally  one  does  not  expect  a prophet  to  .grow  out  of 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the  modern  state. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  visit  into  the  Red  Sea  was 
to  get  something  of  an  understanding  of  the  Wahabi  movement.  The 
whole  movement  shows,  notwithstanding  revolutionary  changes  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  life  in  desert  Arabia  goes  on  much 
tho  some,  for  it  seems  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a return 
to  the  austere  simple  way  of  life  of  ed’s  time.  In  the 

West  we  say  that  history  does  not  repeat  Itself,  but  this  is  not 
entirely  true,  for  certainly  In  the  desert  life  is  always 
repeating  Itself, 

The  common  story  of  the  development  of  religion  is  that 

there  arises,  like  a central  light,  a groat  personality,  such 

eo 

as  Buddha,  Christy  Mohammed,  who  lives  his  life  and  preaches  his 
doctrines.  When  he  disappears  he  is  Interpreted  by  those  who 
have  been  nearest  him,  his  disciples.  As  the  Light  passes  throu$i 
these  Interpreters,  it  Is  dlramed,  and,  later,  ocoleslaetical 
organizations  grow  up  and  as  they  attempt  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
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tlon,  the  Light  is  still  further  obscured.  Bud. dim  could  not 
possibly  understand  tho  people  in  China  and  Japan  who  pretend  to 
be  leading  lives  sanctified  by  his  memory  and  his  teachings. 

' nothing  could  be  farther  away  from  the  life  and  teachings  of  Buddha 
^han  tho  modern  lamaist  priest.  Christ  Would  hardly  believe,  es- 
po dally  at  the  time  of  the  recent  bar,  that  modern  Europe, 

known  as  Christian  and  sup  .osed  to  be  following  Ms  doctrines, 
had  any  degree  of  relationship  to  him,  his  life  or  Mr,  teachings. 

Mohammed,  who  understood  something  of  this  process  of  deteri- 
oration which  tod  been  going  on  so  long  with  the  older  religions, 
made  Ms  own  record  and  gave  Ms  own  interpretation  of  a simple 
and  direct  relationsMp  between  the  Moslem  and  Allah,  free  from 
intervention  of  ecclesiastical  machinery,  heavy  ritual  or  elaborate 
temples.  But  even  Me  religion,  as  it  grew  away  from  the  austere 
life  of  the  desert  and  met  In  competition  other  religions  and  civil- 
isations in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Persia,  in  China,  also  became, 
warped  and  lost  much  of  its  beauty  and  sanctity. 

As  life  in  the  Hejd  was  not  subject  to  tills  strain  and  con- 
tinued through  the  centuries  free  from  modern  complexities,  it  is 
a great  reservoir  for  the  pure  doctrine  taught  by  Mohammed  and 
Abraham,  Many  things  have  arisen  to  obscure  a realisation  of  tho 
fact  that  the  groat  basic  principle  of  tho  religious  life  of  Mosley 
of  Cliristian  and  of  Jew  is  tMs  relationship  to  Allah  and  just  now 
the  recognition  of  tMs  perfectly  obvious  fact  is  particularly  im- 
portant, for  tho  active  Bolshevists  are  .seeking  to  spread  over  tlie 
world  an  anti-religious  disease.  Their  attach  is  not  centered  on 
the  minor  tenets  of  these  varied  creeds,  but  is  aimed  squarely  at 
the  doctrine  of  the  control  of  the  Universe  and  man  by  Allah.  The 
Christian  world  is  beginning  to  realise  tMs  menace  and  there  is  a 
strong  movement  towards  tto  elimination  of  minor  differences  and 
emphasizing  tho  unity  that  really  exists.  In  the  west  there  are 
men  who  hope  that  this  feeling  of  unity  will  extend  beyond  Christina 
boundaries  and  take  i n all  those  who  believe  in  Allah  and  want  to 


do  His  will;  for  it  is  certain  that  at  no  time  in  history  has 
religion  had  to  moot  so  wide spr ead  and  virulent  an  attack  as 
the  one  th©  Bolshevik!  are  now  linking  and  IMccals  /being  tonaced 
just  as  Hittoh  as  Oliivistlanity, 

In  the  Christian  world  th©  Unitarian  has  many  qualities 
of  the  old  Moslem  find  understands  hie  doctrines.  It  has  pro- 
duced man  of  sterling  character  and  great  usefulness.  This 
sect  yielded  the  host  men  in  Hungary,  where  they  were  univer- 
sally os  to  eiaed  and  held  posts  of  high  trust.  It  has  produced 
some  of  tiie  finest,  noblest  American^  one  of  thorn  being  Pros  1- 
dent  Sllot,  for  forty  years  head  of  Harvard  University  who  died 
in  1926  at  the  age  of  ninety- two.  He  was  always  much  interested 
in  say  pilgrimages  to  the  Moslem  world,,  felt  it  was  important  that 
there  should  bo  some  understanding  between  the  Unitarians  and 
th©  losleas.  Whenever  I returned  from  the  Hear  Bast,  I always 
tried  to  give  Mia  a picture  of  what  I had  seen  and  learned.  He 
kept  his  faculties  to  the  last  and  his  voice  carried  farther  than 
any  other  voice  in  America,  for  he  was  the  keeper  of  the  American 
coru clonco  and  always  spoke  out  in  the  most  fearless  way  on  any 
subject,  political,  so cl  1 or  educational,  on  which  he  felt  the 
people  of  th©  United  States  needed  enlightenment.  ISven  Presi- 
dents did  not  ©soap©  Ms  attention  nor  dare  neglect  his  warnings. 

A few  months  before  ho  died*  when  ho  knew  that  the  end  wan 
near,  I thought  he  would  bo  comforted  by  th©  Moslem  prayer  - 
;iBiory  be  to  Allah,  the  Lord  of  all  Creation,  May  He  lend  us  in 
the  right  way,  the  way  of  those  who  do  His  Mil,” 

I received  from  him  promptly  an  expression  of  Ms  appreciation 
of  this  beautiful  prayer  which  warmed  Ms  last  days.  That  was 
our  final  ©ommunl cation , 

TMs  pilgrimage  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  effort  to  get  some- 
what nearer  the  Wahabi  movement  was  partly  in  memory  of  my  friend, 
for  he  also  led  an  austere  life  and  believed  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  keeping  close  to  Allah  with  the  least  possible  religious 
or  ecclesiastical  machinery. 


Buddha  and  Christ*  both  great  spirits  who  led  perfect  lives, 
wore  not  administrators,  nor  did  they  try  in  any  way  to  organize 


religious  life,  Mohammed*  on  the  other  band,  was  not  only  a 
great  prophet,  but  a great  administrator  as  wall*  and  he  lived 

r 

long  enough  to  organize  the  social  lli'e  of  his  people  on  a reli- 
gious basis.  Ibn  baud,  chief  of  the  Wahabis,  is  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Prophet,  applying  not  only  religious  doc- 
trines and  practices  to  the  daily  life  of  ills  people  but  adjusting 
with  great  success  their  social  life  to  oh^rlafc  law*  both  he  and 
his  ikhvmnar©co;.:iiize  no  law  ^4or  responsibility  not  covered  by  the 
Koran  and  the  Traditions  and  they  are  most  strict  find  narrow  in 
their  interpretations  of  the so  Influences . They  are  severely 
austere,  demanding  everyone’s  presence  at  prayer  five  times  a day 

j ~ . 

find  rigidly  prohibiting  both  tobacco  and  coffee  in  any  urea  coming 
under  their  Influence. 

Of  course  the  fire  behind  such  a movement  occasionally  breaks 

through  reasonable  bounds  and  the  fanatical  Ikhsran,  in  their 

passion  to  obliterate  everything  that  interferes  with  the  direct 

relationship  between  the  Moslem  and  Allah  have  destroyed  many  thing® 

the  memory  of  which  gave  much  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  pilgrim^ 

rf  W jftrvlv i • 

and  have  even  killed  thousands/^  eheir  way  to  Mecca  from  the 
Yemen  whom  they  suspected  of  having  some  unworthy  object. 

In  the  taking  of  Mecca  one  recalls  the  experience  of  Mohamad . 
It  is  an  ancient  custom  for  a conquering  army  to  be  given  much 
leeway  after  a besieged  city  has  been  taken  and  this  usually  means 
much  killing  and  looting,  the  army  following  its  oim  inclinations. 


hen  Mohammed’s  army  took  Mecca  their  great  note  was  fanaticism 
and  they  proceeded  to  destroy  all  tho  idols;  when  Ibn  Sand’s  army 
took  Mecca  it  proceeded  to  demolish,  all  the  old  places  scored  to 
the  people  of  Mecca  mid  precious  to  the  pilgrims,  the  houses  of 
Mohamad  and  Fatima  end  the  one  where  he  went  for  secret  meetings 
and  prayer,  the  graves  of  ale  wives  and  distinguished  men  who  wore 
near  to  him.  They  demolished  everything  of  that  kind  excepting  -enly- 


oil  — 


prolj a c oid-sntA^tho  home  of  All,  for  they  regarded  all 
of  there  thingc  ac  symbols,  more  or  loss  Idolatrous,  and  thalr 
chief  doctrine  13  that  one  should  bo  occupied  with  nxij pay  rever- 
ence only  to  Allah, 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Ilaj  after  tills  destruction  the  pil- 
Ml  full  of  consternation  end  grief  and  bitterly  upbraided 

ft.  • 

Ibn  Saud  for  pc- rn.lt f lug fc-toff . Tiielr  feelings  were 
partlcul  rly  voiced  by  tho  two  All  brothers  of  India  at  tlio  time 
of  the  assembling  of  the  first  All  Eoslaa  Congress  1*1 1 oh  Ibn  Saud 
had  convened  to  take  over  the  affairs  of  the  liejaz.  Ibn  baud's 
defense  expressed,  in  a clear  anr]  definite  way,  the  heart  of  the 
Wahabi  doctrine . 

He  said,  " .3  are  concerned  only  with  tho  Korun  and  the  Tradi- 

JcLXMjlJu  (Ss^ 

tlons  ns  interpreted  by  B1  k>l  b irl  aid  Ibn  If  you  osn 

show  us  that  we  have  done  anything  in  conflict  v/ith  any  of  these 
authorities  wo  shall  repent  and  mend  our  ways 3 :Lf  not,  your  throats 
do  not  touch  us,  for  we  believe  only  in  Allah  and  prayer,  Though 
one  may  pass  tho  whole  month  of  ianEubm  fasting  in  the  dost  austere 
way  year  by  year,  if  one  does  not  pray,  he  la  no  Moslem?  though  one 
may  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  follow  throiigh  all  the  cere- 
monies of  bo  coming  a Ilafll.li,  but  bo  s not  pray,  he  is  no  Moslem. 
Though  one  may  distribute  his  entire  fortune  among  the  poor,  but 
does  not  pray,  ho  is  no  Moslem,” 

nevertheless,  things  are  much  hotter  than  they  were  and,  if 
Ibn  Saud  lives  and  holds  Ms  strength,  undoubtedly  conditions  will 
still  further  Improve  and  tho  new  social  lift  got  Its  roots  down  so 
deep  as  to  continue  when  Ms  great  spirit  con  no  longer  direct  it. 
When  I arrived  at  Jldda^.  there  was  a telegram  from  Ibn  Saud 

' 

of  Mohammed  Massif,  the  center  of  Moslem  life,  where  I was  most 
' /( 
comfortably  installed.  He  is  A distingalahed  gentleman.  Ms  house 

contains  the  principal  library  of  tho  town  and  is  general  hoad- 

.uartors  for  the  ollte,  not  only  of  Jiddn^i  but  of  ytjjillj  passing 
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to  and  .from  Mecca.  There  I had  Interviews  with  many  fine  Moslems, 
Everyone  was  moot  sympathetic  and  tried  to  help  m©  under at and 
the  new  life  that  was  going  on. 

Ihn  Baud,  unfortunately,  had  been  obliged  to  to  to  the  Kejd. 

He  had  not  been  there  for  three  years  and  Ills  fanatical  Ikhw&xiL 
were  getting  out  of  hand,  not  being  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
compromises  which  he  had'  had  to  make  to  reconcile  the  people  of 
Mecca,  the  pilgrims  coming  to  the  shrines,  and  the  British.  The 

OA-< 

virK.lt nf  the  ’vllgrims  to  the  shrines  ta  the  chief  source  of  revenue 

for  that  whole  area  and  they  wore  not  at  rjll  content  with  the  way 

try 

the  Wahabi  had  treated  the  shrines  and^the  note  of  austerity  de- 
manded in  the  life  at  Mecca,  An  important  part  of  the  art  of 
drawing  pilgrims  to  Mo  oca  was  to  mal®  them  comfortable  and  not 
press  too  much  the  noto  of  austerity.  Ibn  Baud  lias  a most  diffi- 
cult- problem,  that  of  reconciling  tho  austerity  of  his  religious 
followers  with  tho  of f orlng-ofr  the  kind  of  hospitality  necessary 
to  attract  pilgrims , to  hold  them  when  they  come  and  secure  from 
them  enough  revenue  tp  run  a state, 

Ibn  Baud’s  difficulty  in  reconciling  Ms  two  jobs  of  Sultan 
of  the  Hojd  and  King  of  the  Ho  jaz  tras  made  very  clear  soon  after 
ho  came  into  power  at  Mecca,  A large  caravan  - some  ten  thousand 
pilgrims  - was  making  its  way  from  the  . Yemen  to  Mecca  and  Ibn  Saud’s 
Ikhwara  killed  them  all  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  tho  frontier  of 
the  Ho  jaz.  How  tho  Imam  of  the  Yemen  is  just  as  haughty  a monarch 
as  Ibn  Sard  and  the  incident  tested  all  of  Ibn  Baud's  diplomatic 
powers.  Ibn  Saud  sent  a message  to  tho  Ixiiam  apologizing  for  the 
incident  and  explained  It  by  saying  that • his  Ikhv/ant  had  heard  that 
the  pilgrims  were  really  coming  to  join  the  army  King  Husein, 

v/itli  wuo  tli::.  Ildhwmni  than  fight  5.ng,  ”.nd  asked  the  Imam  in  what 
way  ho  ought  to  treat  tho  Ikhwanl. f or  their  action.  The  Imam  replied 
that  the  IJshwcxt  belonged  to  Ibn.  Saud.  and  It  was  for  Ibn  Saud  to  de- 


cide what  was;  the 


Mo  clem  r - » ae  dy  ^L«— C- 


ij roper  action.  Ibn  Saud  suggested  the  orthodox 

a. 

AM  Of  r-iiJ^jag-4Ha»-t>iat'-was  an  Indemnity  to  the 
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families  of  those  who  were  killed  a n3  the  Incident  was  more  or  less 
smoothed  over  on  that  basis.  It  made  a strained  relationship, 
however,  and  no  pilgrims  oared  to  go  from  the  Yemen  toKeoca. 

This  year  Ibn  Saud  sent  a mission  to  the  Imam  to  adjust  all 
differences  and  a settlement  between  the  two  fine  old  Arab  monarohs 
seemed  to  have  boon  made. 

At  <3 iddai/ , as  at Mecca,  there  are  fragments  of  all  parts  of 

the  Moslem  world,  people  who  for  one  reason  or  another  have  decided 
to  live  in  the  Hoja^,  partly  for  religious  and  partly  for  business 
reasons.  One  of  tbs  rare  visitors  was  a fine  Hindu  doctor  who  had 


com©  to  spend  his  last  days  at  the  home  of  the  Prophet  and  was  on 
the  wei  . to  install  hima a If  at  edina  near  the  sacred  tomb , Al- 
though Ibn  Saud  allowed  his  Ikhwaru  to  have  their  way  pretty  freely 
at  Mecca,  he  checked  then  when  they  wanted  to  destroy  the  tomb  of 
the  Prophet  at  Medina  as  the  vmhabl  had  done  a hundred*^Car^  ag^,'  ^ 

0UO  of  the  strongest  feelings  the  . nimbi  has  is  against  anything 
of  a permanent  nature  about  a grave . StogMWfcf^that  tne  doc- 

trine of  MohammedXtisat  a grave  should  be  mado  of  only  perishable^.  ^ ^ 

• laterial  which  would  soon  pass  away,  line  sun-dried  brlcu.  2hoy^ 
also  have  a strong  feeling  against  ana  kins..  of  cover,  dome, 

over  a grave  because  that,  also,  wua  disapproved  of  by  the  Prophet 
and  cupolas  of  all  kinds  had  to  go,  including  that  over  the  alleged 
grave  of  Eve,  just  outside  of  Jidda^.  IbrrtOTsT^bM'  the  iMiwe*p 
'’that  he  and  all  his  family  would  have  to  be  killed  before  they  oould"x\ 
week  the  tomb  of  Mohancrod.  wad-the#  • -t^lsteu. 

Although  I did  not  so©  Xbn  Saud  1 had  fre  ; it  md  friendly 
telegrams  from  him.  ills  son,  Itoir  iVisnl,  cam©  cow; from  Mecca 

to  welcome  me  when  I arrived,  helped  mo  get  In  tailed,  and  assured 

— — - • 

me  that  everything  was  open  to  me,  .ie  said  that  if  there  was  any- 


one In  Mecca  I wanted  to  soe  ho  would  be 


The  evenings  were  frequently  given  to  various  forma  of  singing. 
Two  delightful  old  blind  sheikhs,  practically  /aembors  of  the  house- 
hold and  always  on  hand,  chanted  a chapter  of  the  ornn  for  me  al- 
most every  evening.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  music  tolerated  by 
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too  .aiiabl,  who  are  particularly  severe  about  instrumental  muslo, 
forbidding  piian  pilgrims  who  bring  tiio  Holy  Carpet  to  be  ac- 
companied by  their  u3ual  bend,  which  had  alvmye  boon  part  of  the  old 
caravan.  However,  they  wore  more  lenient  with  mo,  and  I was  allowed 
to  invito  ^odoains  v«ho  happened  to  be  in  town  to  come  to  the  house 


anc  sing  for  no  the  old  desert  songs,  There  was  also  a caravan 
driver  who  song  none  of  the  fine ( songs  ©£-^  jbaravan)  under  .way. 

ihe  days  used  to  be  spent  with  various  visitors  at  hone  or 
in  seeing;  people  and  institutions  around  the  town,  with  frequent 
visits  to  the  Kadis’  oourts. 

/mother  thing  I liad  in  mind,  in  coming  down  into  the  Rod  Sea 
was  to  learn  what  hail  happonod  to  another  great  Moslem,  Achmed  es 
Sonus  si.  Quo  of  the  ..lost  Inspiring  visits  I ever  had  was  with  him 
ilia  in  the  summer  of  lb  10,  Sven  after  t;  ,e  \lfar  the  Alii 00, 


and  o specially  the  Italians , would  not  allow  tills  magnificent  old 


leader  to  return  to  his  desert  folk,  and  so  from  Turkey  he  drifted 
own  into  lyVlc  , oat  into  the  done: •!;  and  for  ye are  haJt,  boon  wander- 
ing around  the  Moslem  world  without  his  family  and  with  apparently 


no  one  really  interested  in  him.  He  was  at  that  time  in  Asir  and 
his  agent  came  to  the  Hejnss  while  I was  there  but  I was  not  allowed 
to  see  him,  although.  I was  anxious  to  get  news  of  Acurned.  I#- 
PQQ.^le  are  to  bo  indefinitely  deprived  of  ills  great  le^le^ship,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  ao58"V!toeln&t.  a tat  © vl2&rnVT  least  off  or  him  hoe 
pita3Aty  aui  arx5iago  00  timt^6lKj''oT'7iill§,  Ttffict3ty-  fPTr-^nlili  lilfli 
Afterward  at  Cairo  I found  two  of*  ills  sons  who  had  com©  out  of  the 
deep  Lyblan  desert  seeking  him,  for  J is  family  had  not  soon  him  for 


sixteen  years. 

At  Jidda f\  I was  fortunate  in  seeing  the  Iiaj  of  1927  get  under 
way  and  something  of  its  mo  chan  ism,  I suppose  that  tiia  movement 
of  pilgrims  to  shrines  is  the  oldest  organised,  business  in  the  world 
1 thi  fl-myniiwi  nl;  nf  ■iWT**3*1--  to  he  cos,  Hindus  ty  Somree , Buddhists 

ty  ‘mu  ” r uo  J © the  Chinese  to  Taish&n,  - all — 

in  aaajattii  of- Some  of  tl'je  organizations  for  ihe  handling 
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of  these  movements  are  centuries  oil  and  very  well  managed.  I 
believe  that  even  Thomas  A,  Cook  started  by  taking  pilgrims  to 
visit  the  Cathedrals  of  Hog  land.  Of  all  the  pilgrim  who  come 

■ jU  KX 

to  Mecca  the  Javanese  are  the  ior t esteeuod,  much  Mke^fche  Russian 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  They  prepare  for  years  for  the  journey, 
look  forward  to  it  not  only  as  a religious  duty  but  also  as  the 
supreme  holiday.  come  early,  visit  all  the  holy  places  in  a 

leisurely  way  weeks  before  the  holy  month.  Thoy  are  relatively 
rich  and  good-natured, aad/whole  families  comof) 

About  the  first  of  January word  came  from  Men  that  some  ten 

thousand  Javanese  pilgrims  wore  passing  there  on  the  way  to  Jidda)!, 
There  was  about  a week’ s time  to  put  the  town  in  order  and  arrange 
for  the  proper  reception  of  the  early  guests  and  the  efficient  and 
rapid  way  in  which  the  machinery  got  into  motion  was  most  impressive. 
The  streets  were  put  in  order  and  sprinkled,  the  houses  which  had 
been  neglected ' ever  since  the  preceding  B&j  were  cleaned  up  and  all 
over  Jldda/i  were  g souncl.ouks , the  peculiar  basket  contri- 
vances that  are  put  on  the  backs  of  camels  for  pilgrims  to  sit  in 

% 

during  the  journey  and^ sleep  in  at  night.  The  streets  wore  soon 
full  of  aoundouke , most  of  them  to  bo  used  by  the  poorer  pilgrims 
as  houses  during  the  brief  stay  in  Jidda)/,  As  these  pilgrimages 
are  largely  trading  affairs  and  the  pilgrims  bring  goods  from  home, 
the  merchants  of  J lddr^d  had  to  be  prepared^ y they  had  to  get  their 
own  material  ready  to  sell  to'-th©"i^gEims  and  thoy  had  -fro  arrange 
their  credits  with  the  bankers  for  buying  the  merchandise  of  the 
pilgrims.  The  tom  certainly  woke  up  very  promptly  and  thoroughly 
and  ns  soon  as  the  pilgrims  arrived  in  the  offing  ovorytMng  was 
ready  for  them.  Because  of  the  coral  3hoals  at  JicldgjZ  ships  have 
to  anchor  some  distance  out  and  the  plctureacme  Arab  boats  with  the 
lateen  sails  went  out  to  bring  the  passengers  ashore , They  were  an 
attract  ve  lot  of  pilgrims,  a little  folk  but  gracious,  with  charm- 
ing manners  and  having  most  picturesque  and  colorful  costumes. 

he  streets  of  Jiddali  took  on  an  air  of  activity  and  gaiety 
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which  It.  £ ted  practically  twenty-few  hours  a day.  All  th®  little 

street  nor chants  wore  out  toy  day  and  by  night  trying  to  tempt  the 

pil  It  Mthhicir  wares,  oi.  r- yin^  most  of  thorn  around  on  their 
<n/ 

heeds  and  r lyht  lighted  candles  txx. 

,r 

tor  1 \ : fc  c v.xj&#~^v.-g . s tH;  orthodox.  time  far  startin'  ■ n caravan 

Journey  is  midnight  the  little  square  in  front  of  our  house  ’.ms 
never  quiet. 

The  journey  to  Mecca  is  np.de  in  two  stages : on©  stage  to 

Ba&try  .ad  the  second  stage  from  Echtryto  Mecca.  1.  Trent  as  far 

as  Baktry  air}  got  a good  idea  of  the  technique  of  tine  pilgrimage. 

3*ktry  is;  the  kind  of  skeleton  town  that,  exists  on  all  the  great 

caravan  routes,  made  up  mostly  of  straw  houses  and  courts  to  give 

the  pilgrim  a little  r rot  action  durin  Ms  brief  stay.  Ouch  a 

place  has  coffee  houses,  of  course » always  swell,  and  a simple 
— 

rao  a quo.  Just  outside  of  Balxtry  arc  fcho  two  famous  hills  of  Sana- 
fany  and  Zaldtoani  -vhcgo^tbe  pilgrim  boars  his  first  stories, 
Eanafany  • nd  two  pilgrims  who  met  at  Baktry. 

One  of  then,  said  to  the  other  that  ho  was  going  to  Mecca  to  set 


up  Ms  pantry  business  for  tho  pilgrim  trade, but  ho  did  not  say 
/^£n  sbh'llai/  and  he  died  on  tho  way.  The  other  boasted  that  he 
was  going  to  Jidda/  to  prepare  a groat  banquet  for  n important 
person,  tout  he  also  neglected  to  oay^In  sMallslx*-' and  he  also 
died  on  the  way.  The  two  mounds  in  memory  of  too  no  men  are  piles 
of  stone  end  ©very  pilgrim  is  supposed  to  throw  a stone  onto  the 
pile  in  disapproval  of  the  acts  of  the  two  men  so  wanting  in  piety. 

■ I x red  to  leave  Jidci dj.  to  ccmtlna©  my  journey  down  the 
Hod  Son  I received  an  especially  oorclal  telegram^  from  Ibn  Baud 

encies  of  his  political  life  re- 
quired Mm  to  be  In  the  desert.  Lilas  the  Imam  of  the  Yemen,  Ibn 
Saud  has:  no  .important  mon  around  him  except  tola  religious  adviser, 
preferring  to  manage  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  himself. 

toy  chief  interest  on  the  west  chore  of  t..-»  Red  Sea  was  in  the 
ancient  port  of  Suakin,  through  Which  for  oonturio s pilgrims  and 


to' 
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ooraraeroo  have  passed  from  the  heart  of  Africa  to  Meooa,  It  Is 
sad  to  fool  that  this  ancient  port  with  its  rich  history  is  dying 
rapidly  and  that  within  a few  years  it  will  probably  pass  away  and 
become  a few  mounds  of  sand,  for  it  is  slo-wly  being  strangled  by 
competition  with  the  British  Port-  Sudan  on  on®  aide  and  the  Italian 
port  of  fnsGgua  an  the  other. 

Outside  the  town  of  Snakln  wore  two  straw  villages,  the  in- 
habitants of  which , from  the  Sudan  and  the  countries  farther  west, 
had-  become  more  or  less  n trended  cither  going  to  or  returning  from 
eecn,  They  were  very  poor  and  I hrvo  no  Idea  how  they  managed  to 
live  from  day  to  day,  for  they  grow  nothing  and  knew  nothing  about 
fishing.  They  seamed  to  live  on  odd.  lobs  until  they  could  pick 
up  sc  nothing  in  a caravan  going  west. 


The  next  stop  after  ;.!asoau»  was  Hodelda,  the  port  of  Sanaa. 


4/ 


My  journey  into  the  Yemen  had  been  arranged  by  tho  ''norlcnn  Con- 


cull  >if.  J.  J Oder  frr t fon)  f m the  difficult  Imam  held  in 


high  onto  on.  "/hen  2 arrived  at  Hodelda,  I was  received  by  the 
J Governor  of  hodei&s , the  Chief  f Police,  other  at  floors  and  eiti- 
30118  of  the  town  and  hr.  Park’  a Indian  clerk  who  was  to  pilot  me 
to  Sanaa.  hen  I stepped  ashore  soldiers  were  lined  up  singing 
the  notional  hymn  and  a band  played  Turkish  military  music. 

I was  comfortably  installed  in  the  quartern  belonging  to  an 
Indian  who  represented  an  American  house  at  Aden.  Although  nearer 


w 


tlio  equator  then  Jl&dsth,  r.odeida  is  more  comfortable  because  of 
" — 1 ■■  — . 

a constant  breeze  from  the  sen,  . . 

cxr  ...  /«*.  r A 

'or  m . the  hcni.cn  etratcgltt  imcltion  be- 

tween the  Best  end  eat.  The  Rod  Sea  is  a dangerous  sea  for  navi- 
gation, full  of  shoals the  merchants  beyond  the  Red  See  and  the 
sailors  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  from  India  and  from  Chine, 
would  not  venture  to  peas  Bab-el-Mandeb , the  Cato  of  Mourning  for 
the  Dead,  end  would  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  Aden,  For  three 
aillentums  before  Christ  there  was  constant  caimunicatlon  between 
Aden  and  Babylon  by  a central  route ; with  Persia,  by  a routs  branch* 
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Ing  northeast  from  Sanig^ nearly  a thousand  miles  from  Aden,  and 
¥'  with  Egypt  by  way  of  Akaba.  Of  these  three  routes,  the  eastern- 
most one  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  usable  by  camels,  and  the 
western  route  following  the  edge  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  both  sub- 
ject to  attack,  while  the  middle  route  was  safer  and  more  easily 
protected  but  very,  difficult  on  account  of  the  deep_ valleys  and 
high  mountain  passes . 

'■hen  the  Queen  of  Sheba  visited  Solomon  she  made  so  much  of 
a display  of  wealth  that  it  excited  Solomon's  cupidity.  Although 
Solomon  tried  to  oppress  all  his  other  neighbors,  he  left  the 
Phoenicians  alone  because  of  their  great  importance  as  navigators. 
Ke  was  on  good  terms  with  Hiram  from  whom  he  borrowed  enormous 
sums  of  money  and  he  encouraged  Hiram  to  build  ships  on  the  Red 
Sea  at  Akaba  and  try  to  get  into  the  eastern  trade.  The  Phoenl- 
V clans,  among  the  greatest  navigators  in  history,  were  willing  to 
tackle  the  Red_  Sea  and  used  to  go  from  port  to  port  in  the  day- 
time, getting  down  as  far  as  Aden  and  undertaking  to  carry  .some 
of  the  heavy  merchandise  by  sailboat.  The  ship  with  the  lateen 
sail  which  the  Phoenicians  used  was  probably  developed  In  the 
Pile  Valley  and  when  It  was  used  for  deep  water  sailing  a fishlike 
hull  was  developed  to  give  stability  and  ©heck  drifting.  That 
kind' '-of-  sail  is  the  ancestor  of  the  jib  and  mainsail  types  used 

f>'*T 

so  much  in  the  west.  The  sailboat  which. came  from  China  to  Mon 

A 

was  developed  in  the  Yangfcse  Valley*  ffeed  for-  oenburiee-es  a, 
xriyer  boat  with  the  duck  form  of  hwal  and  when  it  had  to  h/  adapted 
for  deop-w^tor  sailing  the  Chinese  invented  the  leoboards  to 
check  drifting,  ’"They  also  used  the  square  sail  because  in  the 
Yangtee  Valley  some  of  the  "nolle  hod  to  be  mad©  very  high  to 
oat  oil  the  v;ind  over  the  banks  but  they,  also  worked  out  a success- 
ful form  of  sail  which  kept  flat;  when  sailiJtg.  close  to  the  wind 
having  multiple  sheets  could  be  very  quickly  Reefed.  The 
hull  wag  divided  into  compartments  and  they  also  evolvbd.  the 
balanced  rudder.  In  case  of  storm  the  Chinese  put  the  high  stern 
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HP-aofrabiwry 


a k35fti--aiL.baskot  sea-anchor  which  held  the  stern  squaroly  up 
to  the  wind . The  square-sail  and  tije-trl-sali  wore  probably 
JSWrt'lliStSHES^  the  West . 

Because  of  fehgr, strategic  position  and  the  reputation  of  the 
"B '•*.  y»Uu  t 

iie«en-for  wealth,  it  'kfetSeen  subject  to  attack  for  centuries 
Sven  the  Romans  tnritni-'te-gahmi.s  fnr...nwftx  *a  . * 

the  or si ms,  tee  Turks  and  wte  Abyaslniana.  fipns  feels  the  atti- 
tude of  defense  soon  as  one  enters  tins  Ye 

On  t|jo.  first  formal  visit  of^tlie  Governor^' 
he  tried  to  make  clear  to  me  the  position  of  the  Inara,  what  he  was 
trying  to  do  and  his  ideas  about  internal  and  foreign  affairs.  He 
said  that  aAthoufsp  tils  Inara  was  doing  everything  possible  to  nd- 
van ee  the  prosperity  of  his  little  state the  people  much  dis- 
trusted foreigners  because  they  did  not  want  any  colonizing,  11 
through  the  Near  East  one  hoard  this  note  of  apprehension  about 
colonization.  Recently  some  experiments  hod  been  made  in  eoffeo- 
growing  and  tobacco  raising  and  none  machinery  had  been  bought 
for  working  cotton.  There  was  some  elementary  school  work  going 
on  principally  of  a military  nature. 

Colonel  Salim  Bey,  in  charge  of  the  soldiers  at  Hodeida,  001,10 
from  Nazareth  but  he  had  studied  at  Const ant inoplo  undeserved  four 
teen  years  in  Turkey,  He  said  that  he  addressed  his  soldiers  in 
Turkish  and  followed  Turkish  tactics.  Ee  said  also  that  military 
service  was  not  oompulsory,  although  the  Imam  could  ask  for  any 
number  of  people  from  the  villages.  Actually  all  the  eople  of  the 
Yemen  are  soldiers,  have  gu ammunition  and  know  how  to  use 
them.  The  ctr  1®^  who 


roooive  five  dollars  a month,  a rat ionr  of  six  hundred  grams  of 

tlW'wsydf  clothes.  TheAg--gnna 
cna'isu) 


\ -‘fashioned  Turkish  one: 


— — :‘~1tfhlle  walking  through  the  bazaars  on  my  first  visit  into  the 
town  I heard  a drum  beating  and  saw  a little  procession  moving 
through  the  streets.  As  it  pas sod  there  seemed  to  be  a groat  deal 
of  gaiety  about  it.  A man  in  the  center  had  a drum  strapped  on 
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his  back  which  was  being  beaten  lustily  by  a nolle©  official 
while  aii^eorod  the  man  as  the  little  procession  moved  along# 

On  Inquiring  about  this  quaint  ceremony  I was  told  that  the  man 
had  been  discovered  drinking, 

Hodelda  had  also  an  excellent  reputation  as  a place  of  ship- 
building and  the  second  day  of  tay  there  I visited  the  chief 

shipyard.  The  process  was  Interesting  as  an  art.  The  ohlef  craf te - 
raan  was  of  the  third  generation  in  a family  of  shipbuilders  and 
apparently  had  a good  business.  Several  ships  of  various  aises 
were  on  the  way,  Indicating  that  there  was  still  a demand  for  tlx© 
old  Arab  sailing  craft, 

The  customer  would  order  a ship  of  a certain  n&yMk  at— a-.oar~ 
-tain  price  and  a group  would  start  to  build  it  right  on  the  ground 


In  the  open  air,  without  models,,  or  exact  measurements.  The tJUabom  - 

gjL,ut  A— ~ 

and'  ofefaM*  piooea  of.-woe^were  brought  there,  the  keel  laid,  vari- 
ous timbers  put  Into  place  for  the  ribs  of  the  ship,  the  stem  and 
stern,  and  the  blacksmith  forged  the  heavy  nails,  hen  the  planking 
was  ready,  boys  with  drills,  that  worked  equally  well  revolving 
cither  way,  rubbing  rather  than  drilling  holes  in  the  planks,  for 
the  heavy  nails  which  were  then  driven  In  and  bent  on  the  other 
side,  making' a stout,  lionost  piece  of  work.  A thorough  job  of 
calking  preceded  the  painting,  Tho  rudder,  long  and  narrow,  followed 
the  curved  line  of  the  stern,  extending  well  underneath  the  boat  and 
arranged  so  as  to  bo  easily  unshipped  when  the  boat  Is  in  shallow 
water.  Then  the  heap  strands  were  brought  to  the  yard  and  the  pro- 
cess of  rope-making  for  the  masts  and.  sails  went  on.  Timbers  for 
these  boats  came  from  as  far  away  as  India  and  I saw  sails  on  sev- 
eral which.  were  from  a shop  in  Maine. 

Tho  workmen  knew  their  art  so  well  that  they  required  little 
direction  from  the  boss  who  visited  the  yards  once  or  twice  a day 
and  helped  out  his  modest  income  by  odd  jobs  as  a car  enter  in 
Hodelda.  The  ship  which  I saw  being  built  was  some  sixty  feet 


long,  of  about  a hundred  tons  capacity  and  the  price,  fully 
©quipped,  was  around  five  hundred  dollars.  It  took  about  a 


build  and  the  launching  was  a ceremony  in  which  a good 


to  take  part  for  tin  boat  was  built, not  inclined  toward 

\ 

the  water,  but  parallel  with  the  shore  and  it  took  about  a hun- 
dred xen  with  ropes  sesame  JbsK  to  slide  it  zigzag  into  the  sea. 

That  evening  wo  had  soma  singing  on  the  roof  of  our  house. 

One  singer  cam©  from  Sanaa  and  another  from  Hodelda, 

On  Friday  I was  Invited  to  tiio  Governor's  house  outside  the 
town  to  a review  of  the  troops  - certainly  a quaint  parade.  The 
infantry  passed  first,  t he 4**  band  playing  a Turkish  air.  They 
marched  in  good  military  order  and  after  having  passed  once,  they 
turned,  this  time  singing  the  garni,  their  national  air,  a 
piercing,  penetrating,  harsh  tune  said  to  be  ages  old,  but  the 
verses  are  modern  and  adapted  to  the  present  regime.  They  han- 
dled their  knives  and  guns  like  skillful  jugglers. 

As  there  are  high  mountains  between  Hodelda  and  Sanaa,  it 
was  decided  that  I should  proceed  mainly  by  unshod  mule,  for  the 
roads  wore  much  too  steep  and  too  rough  for  either  a horse  or  a 
camel , 

The  scenery  from  Hodelda  to  Sanaa  is  magnificent.  We  went 
over  many  high  mountain  passes,  one  of  nine  thousand  feet,  and 
descended  into  deep  hot  valleys.  Some  of  the  valleys  where 
coffee  is  grown  and  an  ancient  art  of  agricultixre  has  been  devel- 
oped to  a high  degree,  wore  wonderfully  terraced. 

After  a day  or  two  we  began  to  see  the  eharaot oris tic  arch- 
itecture of  the  Yemen,  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  He^az. 
In  Jidd&h,  Mecca  and  Medina  the  architecture  expresses  hos  itallty 
and  a more  settled  peaceful  life,  for  the  windows  and  doors  are 
large,  open  easily  and  are  quite  accessible.  In  the  Yemen  the 
architecture  expresses  the  greatest  distrust : the  houses  and 
villages  are  in  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible,  plaoeBj  the 
first  two  stories  have  practically  no  openings,  the  first  floor 
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being  given  over*  to  the  animals  arid  the  seoond  to  storage;  but 
oven  it.  her  up,  where  the  family  lives,  the  windows  are.^yery  small, 
giving  practically  no  light  or  air;  and  fortress £ 

'they  are  builtjmoro  for  defense  than  for  comfort. 


"The  Yemen,  the  Hejaz  and  i^d  are  in  marked  geographical  con- 
trast, the  latter  two  countries  being  flat  and  open  while  the 
Yemen  is  a succession  of  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys.  The 
social  life  is  equally  in  contrast,  the  Rojas  containing  the  Holy 
Cities  to  which  Hosier, is  of  the  world  are  Invited  to  come;  it  is 
the  chief  business  of  the  Inlrnb  it  ant  c^,  to  ®minia  tor  to  these  pil- 
grims and  make  thorn  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  possible.  The 
n,  on  the  other  hand,  is  absolutely  shut  in  f few  parts  of 

\ Aw  A n It  y— ' f© 

the  world  are  more  so  h practically  no  visitors,  ana-wit]^,  the 

bitter  experience  of  centuries  of  treachery  and  aggression;  all 
the  processes  of  the  Inhabitants 1 lives,  the  organisation  of  their 
towns,  villages  and  houses  are  to  meet  the  menace  of  the ir  cove- 
tous neighbors. 

Although  the  Imam  had.  arranged  for  me  to  travel  in  the 
greatest  possible  comfort  and  I usually  arrived  by  night-fall  in 
sore  town  where  a room  was  proparod  for  me,  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  put  up  at  one  of  the  ancient  inns.  Those  inns,  which 
are  typical  of  the  accomodations  along  the  caravan  route  from  Men 
to  Jerusalem,  usually  have  doorways  but  no  windows,  and  a family 
or  group  will  take  a room  opening  on  the  central  passage  way,  the 
mules  or  donkeys  occupying  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  family  the 
other.  Undoubtedly  in  such  inns  many  children  have  been  born  and 
one  gets  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  place,,  a !!manger,“  in  which  Christ 
was  probably  born. 

Arriving  at  Sanaa  after  dark  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty 
as  we  had  not  been  expected  at  that  hour;  there  wore  no  street 
lights  and  the  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked.  However,  the  sol- 
diers, with  the  aid  of  a lantern,  found  the  house  that  had  been 
assigned  to  us  - a comfortable,  two-story  affair,  well-built. 
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adjoining  which  was  a vegetable  garden  of  about  an  acre  and  a 
one-story  building  for  ceremonial  purposes.  The  whole  property 
had  been  bought  a few  months  before  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  so  It  was  evident  that  on©  of  the  western  institutions 
e eluded  from  the  Yemen  was  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  sol- 
diers who  accompanied  us  all  the  way  told  us  that  the  regular 
soldier’s  wage  was  two  dollars  and.  fifty  cents  per  month  and 
their  rations  two  pounds  of  broad  per  day.  They  eat  practically 
nothing  but  bread,  although  now  and  then  a group  buys  some  mutton. 

It  Is  astonishing  to  see  the  good  condition  In  which  these  men 
keep  on  thoir  mouost  ration,  Thera  roamed  to  bo  no  end  to  their' 
endurance,  for  they  walked  and  ran  all  day  in  the  most  good- 
natured  tray,  carrying  a rifle  and  wearing  a belt  full  of  cartridges. 
The  next  day  one  of  the  Imam’s  secretaries,  Mohmiaed  Ragheb, 
a Constantinople  Turk  who  had  grown  up  on  the  Bosphorus  near  the 
American  schools  called  on  us.  He  was  familiar  with  those  Insti- 
tutions as  members  of  his  family  had  studied  there.  This  was  for- 
tunate for  no  because  It  immediately  put  me  in  sympathetic  rela- 
tion with  the  Imam,  as  the  secrotary  was  able  to  Interpret  in  a 
rational  way  the  things  about  which  we  talked. 

On  the  second  day -the  Iruri  received  us  quite  alone  and  most 

■ - - — " 1 "■  ~ -XxTTTH  _ ■ 

. Lly»  He  said  1 was  at  libov'  freely  nnywhoro  I wlshflfi  , 

to  take  pictures  of  any  tiling  or  anyone  except  of  himself.  As 
Caliph  no  picture  had  over  been  made  of  him.  Ho  said  no  one  else 
had  over  boon,  given,  so  much  liberty  In  Sanaa, 

He  was  in  the  early  fifties,  vigorous  and  alert.  Having  a 
small  state  lie  was  determined  to  keep  all  Its  management,  down  to 
the  smallest  details,  in  his  own  hands.  Every  morning  he  had  an 
audience  to  which  anyone  could  go,  ask  any  question  and  submit 
any  complaints.  In  addition  to  this  he  dally  sat  for  an  hour  In 
some  public  place,  without  escort  or  soldiers,  except  for  an 
attendant  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  him.  He  heard  all  complaints 
and  considered  any  petition  presented  to  him,  making  an  immediate 
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decision.  He  was  at  once  Suit  an  and  Oaliph  and  derived  a great 
deal  of  Ms  prestige  from  the  fact  that  he  mis,  as  a descendant 
of  All | a duly  authenticated  Caliph, 

While  the  Inara  was  cardial  to  me  when  I saw  him  and  we  talked 
in  the  frankest  manner,  he  could  not  give  rao  too  muoh  publio  at- 
tention, as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  maintain  a pose  of  great 
independence  aM  even  contempt  for  foreigners  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fanatical  tribes  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  country. 

His  fundamental  hold  on  the  state,  like  that  of  Ibn  Saud»s,  came 
through  the  religious  side.  He  pretended  to  have  more  or  less  of 
a coalitl on  government , for  although  he  is  a Zeidist  and  his  poli- 
tical machinery  is  based  on  that  faot,  one -third  of  his  people 
on  the  Red  Sea  side  are  orthodox  ainnhi  and  are  given  a certain 
number  of  minor  positions  In  the  Government, 

The  Imam  had  a delightful  sense  of  humor  but  one  day  I asked 
him  a question  which  seemed  to  puzzle  him.  A German  savant  had 
made  quite  a study  of  the  various  oharaot eristics  revealed  by  the 
preference  of  people  for  red  or  white  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask 
the  Imam  whether  his  people  had  any  preference  for  rod  or  white. 
Apparently  this  question  bothered  the  Imam  greatly  and  he  mani- 
fested for  the  only  time  a certain  feeling  of  mistrust.  His  face 
showed  clearly  that  he  wondered  what  in  the  world  the  object  of 
such  a question  could  be. 

After  a time,  feeling  that  he  must  give  some  answer  , he 
said,  "Well,  some  of  my  people  prefer  black  and  some  prefer  white." 

The  Imam  valued  Ms  position  as  the  most  distinguished  scholar 
of  the  Yemen  but  all  interest  in  Mstory  seemed  to  be  limited  to 
the  Moslem  period.  I got  the  Impression  that  ho  was  not  interested 

j— ^ 

in  art  of  any  kind  and  that  such  free  time  as  he  had  was  given  to 
literature. 

hen  the  Imam^went  to  the  Mosque  on  Friday  there  was  a fine 
ceremony  in  which  all  the  people  took  part;  it  was  the  climax  of 
the  week.  As  he  drove  through  the  town  after  the  service  he  would 
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stop  to  receive  petitions  or  consider  communications  at  the 
slightest  sign  from  any  of  his  people. 

The  people  are  very  poor  but  bp  they  had  no  contact  with 
the  outside  world  they  did  not  know  it  and  one  had  groat  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  how  It  was  possible  to  tax  the ee  people 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  maintain  a central  government  and  a 
relatively  large  army.  That,  of  course,  is  the  genius  of  the 
Imam.  Like  other  mountaineers  the  people  of  the  Yemen  are  jealous 
of  their  independence  and  he  had  apparently  convinced  them  that 
this  most  precious  thing  could  only  be  maintained  by  great  sac- 
rifices. Revenues  seemed  to  bo  derived  mainly  from  a ten  per- 
cent tax  on  production  of  all  kinds  but  some  people,  outside  the 
capital,  told  us  that  the  collectors  fro  uontly  squeezed  it  up  to 
twenty-five  percent  and  tho  people  became  resentful. 

It  was  hard  for  these  poor  people  to  add  much  in  the  way  of 
personal  adornment  and  their  efforts  in  this  direction  wore  rather 
pitiable.  The  soldiers,  however,  were  quite  fond  of  putting  a sprig 
of  green  in  their  elaborate  headdress,  but  the  men  and  women  of  the 
country,  in  their  desire  to  enhance  their  beauty,  frequently  re- 
sorted to  Indigo  on  their  faces  and  hands,  which  wasn’t  entirely 
successful. 

A former  Turkish  Governor  of  Saada  who  was  associated  with 
the  Imam,  told  us  that  in  and  around  Saada  for  centuries  there  were 
two  dances  in  which  both  men  and  women  took  part,  one  the  equivalent 
of  the  western  waltz  and  the  other  much  like  the  western  quadrille. 

There  were  many  buildings  in  Sanaa  six  stories  high.  The  archi- 
tecture was  ugly  and  I saw  little  that  indicated  taste  of  any  kind 
in  architecture,  material,  clothing  or  music.  There  was  an  excep- 
tion, however,  in  the  matter  of  tlxo  mosques , of  which  there  were 
a number,  beautiful  in  roportion,  although  simple  in  design,  and  in 


quite  marked  contrast  to  the  domestic  architecture.  Some  of  these 
mosques  wore  several  centuries  old  and  it  Boomed  that  theidfi-  archl- 
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but  X was  assured  that  both  architects  and  builders  were  local. 

As  soon  as  I had  settled  dawn  ^various  groups  of  people  ocu.io 
to  visit  me  and  whenever  I wanted  to  study  any  aspect  of  Yemenite, 
life  there  would  bo  a consultation  and  the  particular  man  or 
group  of  mail  familiar  with  the  matter  was  brought  to  see  me.  I 
met  the  principal  architects , merchants,  military  men.  and  es- 
pecially the  learned  men,  including  the  Grand  Kadi,  a fin©  type 
of  old  Moslem.  We  got  along  well  and  he  came  to  see  me  several 
times.  She  title  "Ka&I"  in  the  Yemen  1ms  a special  use  and  is 
applied  generally  to  distinguished  scholars,  much  as  the  word 
“Shaikh"  is  used  farther  north. 

I was  anxious  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Marlb,  the  ancient  Saba 
or  Sheba,  and  especially  to  see  the  old  dam  whioh  had  been  the 
basis  of  its  prosperity.  Tradition  says  that  Saba  was  founded  by 
Abdul  es  Shams,  "Servant  of  the  Sun,"  who  established  the  cult  of 
Baal,  or  the  Sun,  but?  lie  added,  the  moon  and  the  five  then-known 
planets,  making  altogether  the  seven  which  give  the  name  to  the 
town  - Saba  or  seven.  He  ale.  o built  a great  dam  between  two  moun- 
tains thus  creating  a vast  reservoir  which  gathered  water  not  only 
for  tiie  town  but  also  the  district  around,  rooking  it  rich  and 
prosperous.  Fifteen  hundred  years  later  this  dam  burst,  ruining 
trie  city  and  all  the  surrounding  country  end  destroying  many  of  the 
villages.  This  catastrophe  was  possibly  the  origin  of  the  story 
of  the  'Flood." 

The  Imam  was  disappointed  to  have  to  refuse  me  anything  but 
he  said  an  expedition  to  Marlb  was  impossible . Although  it  was  only 
seventy-five  miles  east  of  Sanaa,  lie  himself  could  go  there  only 
after  taking  the  greatest  precautions,  as  the  tribes  were  intensely 
fanatical;  they  considered  themselves  the  guardians  of  a groat  and 
sacred  treasure  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  capital  and  would  not  permit 
a foreigner  to  go  anywhere  near  it.  He  said  that  before  the  war  on 
expedition  of  Germane  went  to  explore  this  region  but  they  were  all 
killed  by  the  local  bedouins . 
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After  being  In  Sanaa  a short  time,  I received  word  that  the 
Grown  Prince  was  coming.  For  throe  jeers  ha  had  been  with  the 
soldiers  at  a military  post  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 


capital  of  the  Yemen,  where  the  x‘o ad  forks,  one  going  to  Mecca 
and  the  other  aorosa  the  Uejd.  His  return  was  an  Important  event 
and  I was  conducted  about  five  mil os  out  of  town  where  most  of  the 
population,  especially  the  army,  had  assembled  to  greet  him.  It 
was  an  interesting  function  and  there  -was  much  enthusiasm.  It 
was  evident  that  the  young  man  was  popular.  The  Imam  had  come 
into  power  by  a process  of  election  at  a meeting  of  the  great 
Sheikhs  of  the  count ry,  which  he  easily  dominated?  it  was  taken 


the  son,  if  alive,  would  also  dominate  such  a gathering. 

Afterwards  I had  a visit  with  the  young  prince.  He  seemed  to 
be  a serious,  hard-working  young  man,  with  an  attractive  personal- 
ity, but  of  a milder  type  than  his  fattier. 

One  of  the  curious  institutions  of  Sanaa  was  a walled  division 
of  the  town  in  which  were  kopt  as  hostages  several  hundred  people, 
more  or  less  prisoners,  to  guarantee  the  loyalty  of  important  lead- 
ers. Ibn  Baud  also  used  the  system  of  hostages  but  I bad  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  more  generous  with  his  hostages  and  gave  them 
more  freedom  ard  bettor  treatment  than  the  Imam  did  Ms. 

An  interesting  part  of  t lie  community  at  Sanaa  were  the  Jews, 
who  had  a separate  quarter.  It  was  said  that  up  to  two  centuries 
ago  they  had  been  allowed  to  livo  anyvhe re  in  Sanaa,  but  that  at 
tliat  time  the  Governor  demanded  thair  segregation.  While  they  were 
allowed  to  circulate  froely  and  to  do  business  anywhere,  they  were 
permitted  to  ride  only  a donkey,  never  a horse  or  camel  and  had  to 
be  in  their  quarter  by  sunset. 

I visited  the  Jewish  quarter  a number  of  times,  their  synagogues 


and  was  governor  of  a large  district  around  Saada,  the  real 


successor  to  be  elected. 


art!  their  rabbis.  Like  everyone  else,  the  Jews  were  poor  but  had 
control  of  certain  handicrafts  vshioh  caused  them  to  be  at  least 
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to 3. orated,  toy  the  Government , although,  thoro  was  something  of  e 
strain  between  them  and  the  Moslem  folk.  It  would  often  have  been 
difficult  to  distinguish  a Jew  from  the  local  Arabs  if  it  were  not 
for  the  forelock  which  the  former  were  obliged  to  wear. 

There  was  a question  about  tho  history,  especially  about  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Jews  in  the  Yemen.  The  Imam  and  the  learned 
Sheikhs  said  they  had  been  in  the  Yemen  from  the  dawn,  of  history, 
and  there  is  a tradition  that  Yareb,  a King  who  reigned  about 
2000  B.O.,  made  the  first  separation  of  the  Hebrew  from  the  Arabic 


language  in  tho  old  Semite  races.  But  the  rabbis  insisted  that 


the  Jews  came  into  the  Yemen  from  J onus  a Ion  at  the  tine  of  tji© 

f i./».  » vie,  fy\  ' 


ft,  about  200  B , C . It  may  be  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Jewish  people  - indigenous  and  immigrant. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Ian  a*  s great  interest  was  in  Ms  army, 
although.  he  pretended  to  bo  giving  a certain  amount  of  attention 
to  education  - certainly  in  a most  limited  way  - end  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  roads . lie  said  he  had  commanded  the  Governor  of  every  town 
to  do  a certain  amount  of  work  every  year  towards  improving  the 
roads  in  Ills  district  and  a few  of  the  Governors  seemed  to  have 
made  some  progress  in  road-  and  bridge-building. 

“Hie  Iman’s  army  is  a vary  loyal  one  and  I should  say  that  it 
is  more  of  a personal  army  than  that  of  Ibn  Baud, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Imam  fears  the  English,  for  all 
through  this  part  of  the  world  England  not  only  rules  the  wav©  but 
waves  the  rule.  He  felt  that  Ibn  Baud  hod  yielded  too  much  to  the 
British  and  had  sacrificed  much  of  Arab  independence,  I happened 
to  bo  in  the  Yemen  at  the  time  tho  news  came  that  Ibn  Saud  had  coded 
the  northern  part  of  the  floras  to  Trims jordnnia  and  that  move  rather 
confirmed  the  Imam  in  Ms  feeling  about  the  subserviency  of  Ibn  Baud. 

In  my  last  talk  with  the  Imam  I went  over  various  things  con- 
nected with  the  state,  trying  to  find  soj;ie  way  in  which  to  be  help- 
ful to  him.  He  thought  there  was  much  valuable  mineral  in  the 
Yemen  and  wanted  to  have  a thoroughly  trained  mineralogist  make  a 
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study  of  It.  ..©  also  discussed  roads  and.  hospitals. 

Early  In  February  W started  south  over  th©  middle  of  the 
three  caravan  routes  between  Aden  and  Jerusalem,  -hen  we  left 
Sanaa  the  Imam’s  messengers  preceded,  us,  carrying  word  ahead  to 
take  care  of  us  as  we  oar,®  along.  The  Imam’s  method  of  writing 


these  messages  was  peculiar.  Trie ‘message  was  started  In  tlie  center 
of  a small  piece  of  paper;  after  a few  'words  had  been  written  the 
writing  began  to  weave  around  th©  central  line;  when  the  not©  was 
finished  it  was  rolled  up  Ilk©  a cigarette  and  despatched  in  that 


manner , 

All  along  the  line  .i-t— 
messengers  traveled  several  times  as  far  in  a day  as  we  did,  and 
although  most  of  th©  people  hod  never  seen  a westerner  before  they 
were  always  polite  and  gracious  and  saluted  us  In  a seal-military 
fashion  when  w©  passed. 

From  time  to  time  w©  ran  into  stretches  of  old  roadway  which, 
it  was  said,  must  have  been  built  long  before  Mohammed,  These  routes, 
being  very  old,  were  organized  for  a normal  day’s  travel  and  at  cer- 
tain intervals  wo  cams  to  small  stations  where  there  was  a well,  a 
mosque  and  often  an  Inn,  .0  ware  surprised  at  the  amount  of  traffic 
and  often  ran  across  little  caravans,  either  of  camels,  mules,  or 
donkeys , u&ually  carrying  cotton  goods  from  Aden,  which  moved  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  because  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  roads, 
especially  over  the  high  passes,  which  were  ms sea  of  broken  stone. 
Apparently  bad  roads  were  also  a part  of  the  plan  for  making  It 
difficult  for  foreigners  to  penetrate  into  the  Yemen. 

I ran  across  one  fine  old  caravan  driver  who  for  many  years 
had  taken  caravans  from  Aden  to  Saada,  near  th©  frontier  of  th© 

He 4 as,  thence  turning  northeast  through  the  liojd  to  How© It,  That 
journoy  took  him  four  months  and  after  a few  months’  rest  In  Kowelt 
he  would  start  back  with  another  caravan.  It  was  largely  a pick-up 
business  which  he  developed  In  the  course  of  years  but  one  could  not 
help  admiring  the  skilled  diplomacy  and  courage  of  a man  who  could 
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carry  on  an  enterprise  of  that  kind  every  year  through  countries 
loo at lie  to  one  another  and  frequently  menaced  by  raiding  parties. 

In  crossing  the  Yemen  I ran  across  one  very  old  Jew  who  had 
spent  a number  of  years  in  America  thirty  years  before  but  he 
could  not  remember  the  name  of  any  Jew  I knew  or  had  heard  of 
except  Rabbi  Hirsoh  of  Chicago,  He  load  been  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
find  Hew  York  but  he  longed  to  get  baok  to  the  Yemen,  leaving  Amer- 
ican prosperity  behind,  I also  ran  across  a young  Yemenite  Moslem 
who  had  spent  three  years  in  America  and  spoke  a good  deal  of  Amer- 
ican but  he  also  felt  the  call  of  the  mountains.  ^ 

wherever  I wont  in  the  Yemen,  right  down  to  the  southern  fron- 
tier, I found  Jews,  even  in  the  smallest  and  poorest  villages. 

Prom  time  to  time  on  the  way  to  Zanar  we  passed  large  build- 
ings and  were  told  they  lmd  been  erected  in  the  time  of  Himyar.  On 
the  plains  we  passed  farmers  drawing  water  from  wells  so  shallow 
that  they  did  not  use  animals  for  the  work,  saying  that  the  water 
was  only  from  five  to  ten  feet  from  the  surface. 

Zamar  is  on  important  town,  the  largest  one  we  passed  aftor 
leaving  Sanaa,  There  are  some  fin©  mosques  in  the  town,  and  the 
oldest  Inhabitant  showed  us  a stone,  built  in  the  minaret  of  one 
of  the  mosques  and  covered  with  writings,  which  they  said  was 
Himyav&te,  we  saw  a numb or  of  stones  of  that  kind.  At  one  of  the 
synagogues  there  was  a parchment  Bible  which  the  Rabbi  Yehla  Sayed 
said  had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  two  thousand  years  before.  He 
was  the  most  learned  rabbi  I found  in  the  Yemen  and  said  that  the 
Jev?s  had  come  there  before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  that 
they  lived  first  in  Barones,  to  the  east  of  Sanaa}  that  Sanaa  was 
called  after  Sam,  the  son  of  Noah,  and  tlxat  Saada  and  Zamar  were 
named  after  the  two  sons  of  Sam,  The  Rabbi  was  quite  definite 
about  thoro  being  no  native  Jews  in  the  Yemen  before  the  flight. 

He  said  that  they  were  in  touch  with  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt  and  knew  something  of  the  Zionist  movement.  Of  America  he 
knew  nothing. 
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'wherever  we  wont  In  this  part  of  tho  Yemen  I asked  to  see  the 
man  most  familiar  with  its  history.  Ken  of  tills  kind  were  rare  for 
interest  was  not  keen  about  anything  before  the  Moslem  period. 

At  Yarlm,  a town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants  and  not 
over  six  hundred  years  old,  v,re  saw  some  great  ruins  of  the  ancient 
capltol  of  Maryan®  and  fragments  with  inscriptions  built  into  old 


directed  by  a fine  lot  of  old  monarchs  vdio  made  much  progress  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  from  the  time  of  bdul  es  Shorne  who  founded 
so  substantial  a kingdom  at  Saba  and  built  tho  famous  dam.  one  of 
lois  successors  did  a great  deal  for  the  art  of  agriculture,  estab- 
lishing the  main  principles  that  have  done  so  much  for  the  country 
ever  since.  Another  king  in  the  line  apparently  did  much  for  the 
language.  Trading  was  developed  with  tho  Par  East  and  with  Persia, 
baby Ion,  Egypt  end  Abyssinia,  but  in  about  the  yea£_800  the  dam 
burst  and  baba  and  tho  rich  valley  that  had  boon  built  up  by  the 
irrigating  system  were  all  swept  out  and  the  country  never  again 
regained  its  old  prosperity.  It  is  also  probable  that  tills  part  of 
Asia,  like  so  many  others,  has  been  going  through  a gradual  pro- 
cess of  desiccation. 

At  Yorim  w©  woro  installed  in  a dark  roomj  on  the  floor  below 
were  about  a hundred  bojs , hostages  for  various  government  officials. 

The  Journey  from  Yarlm  to  Makadar  traversed  two  deep  valleys 
with  magnificent  views  from  the  divide,  reminding  one  of  the  Grand 
Ganyon  of  the  Colorado.  Some  ancient  king;  had  built  a really  godd 
roadway  of  stone  in  this  seotion,  of  which  wo  passed  stretches  from 
time  to  time,  but  after  centuries  of  neglect  it  was  in  such  wretched 
condition  as  to  make  traveling  more  difficult  than  If  no  road  had 
ever  been  built . 

On  tho  way  from  Makadar  to  Ibbwe  passed  many  fine  trees,  as 
well  as  cactus,  and  some  wells  for  the  caravan  folk.  Ibb,  like  so 
i;iany  other  towns  in  the  Yemen,  Is  perched  high  on  a hill  nncl  has 
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the  quaintest  architecture  that  we  caw  in  the  Yemen.  So  were 
now  out  of  Zeidlst  territory  and  the  Governor  of  Ibb  was  a Sunnite, 
but  much  esteemed  by  the  Imam,  who  did  not  require  any  hostage  of 
him.  Ho  was  n man  of  distinction  and  much  property;  he  had  ex- 
cellent quarters  and  apparently  was  at  the  head  of  a prosperous 
district.  The  prosperity  of  Ibb  Is  founded  on  agriculture,  but 
in  the  town  the  Jews  do  weaving  and  other  handicrafts.  There  were 
only  about  a hundred  Jews  at  Ibb,  tout  they  were  not  happy  and  longed 
to  be  sent  to  Jerusalem. 

r~ ■ 

The  Governor  said  that  the  old  caravan  route  which  onco 
existed  between  the  Hfldramaut  and  the  Yemen  ran  from  the  Hadramaut 
through  El  Baida,  Rada,  Yamar  and  Sanaa  and  tlie  road  from  Lehaj  to 
Sanaa  through  Yafeh,  Baleh,  Katatoa,  Souda,  Yarlm  and  Zamar.  This 
latter*  road  lies  to  the  east  of  Ibb  and  runs  mostly  through  plains 
where  the  camels  can  walk  easily  and  it  is  the  road  the  pilgrims 
follow. 


Still  farther  south  between  Sayaaey  and  Maya  was  the  territory 
of  the  Governor  of  Tala,  who  seemed  to  be  an  energetic  man.  He 
had  built  the  bast  roadway  which  we  saw  in  the  Yemen  and  also  some 
excellent,  although  small,  bridges. 

At  the  village  of  Hahklan  on  tho  frontier  of  the  protectorate 
was  a fine  old  nos quo  of  a stylo  very  similar  to  the  one  my  secre- 


tary had  soon  at  Arafat  surd,  entirely  Gipfprent  from  anything  else 

~ ’ <!]t  4x:  <am  /fccA  Vo  d.A-v-y*' 

we  had  seen  before.  m-vy  or.ior  th®t  ^ boon  touilt  at  the  time 
of  the  Prophot.  It  covero<  a large  area,  was  without  ornament, 
entirely  in  white  and  designed  for  out-of-door  services. 

From  Howya  south  we  began  to  enter  tho  country  of  the  Sultans 
of  tho  Brit  fall  Protectorato  and  they  refused  to  allow  the  little 
Yemen  officer  who  had  accompanied  us  to  go  further,  saying  that 
they  would  take  charge  of  our  little  caravan  for  tire  rest  of  tho 
journey  to  Aden, 
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I was  rather  surprised  to  find  In  on©  of  the  straw  villages 
just  inside  the  Protectorate  a Jew,  apxjarently  a part  of  the  com- 
munity, It  was  a poor,  wretched  village  hut  he  said  there  were 
three  of  them  living  there.  My  surprise  was  increased  when,  in 
answer  to  my  question,  he  said  ho  was  a goldsmith.  It  turned  out 
that,  poor  as  the  people  of  the  Yemen  are,  there  is  one  thing  they 
treasure  above  all  other  possessions,  and  that  Is  the  curved  knife 
which  they  carry  at  the  waist.  They  like  to  have  the  knife  as 
ornate  as  possible  and  go  to  groat  sacrifices  o havo  a little  gold 
or  silver  inlaid  in  the  handle,  ^ 

At  the  house  of  one  of  the  Sultans  where  wo  spent  the  night 
under  the  care  of  a hospitable  young  prince  I noticed  a handsome 
young  man  In  attendance  on  the  prince.  When  I asked  about  him 
tho  young  prince  responded  quickly  and  shortly,  "Oh,  that' 3 my 
slave." 

Along  the  caravan  route  from  Saba  to  Aden  one  saw  rather 

frequently,  oven  among  tho  very  poor,  people  using  white  umbrellas. 

They  evidently  had  soma  social  importance.  I could  hardly  fool 

that  they  were  physically  necessary  for  .those  hardoned  foil:. and 

w-vrC  - 

Tiie  .men  Usually  carried  a lesag  heavy^pipe  with  a large  bown  which 
they  smoked  as  they  walked  along. 

Aside  from  the  Jews  there  are  evidently  two  distinct  raoos 


in  the  Yemen.  One,  which  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Yoktan, 
one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Sgba,  is  of  tiio  purest  type,  a finely- 
built,  strong,  beardless  folk  of  medium  height,  having  rather  wide 
facers  and  a skin  with  more  or  less  copper  in  It.  They  wear  little 
clothing.  liven  the  leading  sheikhs  are  sometimes  obliged  to  add 
to  their  costumes  when  presenting  themselves  at  Aden.  Those  of 
the  other  race  are  taller , quite  handsome , frequently  having  full 
beards,  and  they  wear  many  clothes.  As  the  temperature  is  the 
sane  for  both  races,  a principle  of  Herbert  Spencer's  was  clearly 
brought  out  - that  "decoration  precedes  dress."  The  second  race 
is  said  to  have  come  in  from  the  north,  to  be  descended  from  I air- 
mail, and  to  have  Jewish  blood  in  its  composition.  The  persistence 
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of  this  fooling  among  two  Arab  races  after  having  lived  side  by 
sido  for  centuries  and  having  the  same  religious  faith,  indicates 
that  the  Jew  is  not  the  only  Somite  who  can  retain  race  conscious- 
ness even  with  his  nearest  relatives. 

The  Yemeni  to , with  such  machinery  as  he  lias  at  Ms  command, 
might  possibly  double  his  own  efficiency  by  very  hard  work,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  whereas  in  America  with  its  labor-saving  roaohin- 
ery  it  is  estimated,  that  every  man  has  his  capacity  multiplied 
more  than  a hundred  times  end  our  prosperity  is  in  proportion. 

Hot  only  are  the  animals  of  the  Yemen  loaded  down  but  every- 
one is  always  carrying  something,  usually  in  ways  that  seem  awkward 
to  us  - never  holding  the  object  with  hands  down,  but  with  hands 
turned  up  or  the  object  placed  on  the  head.  Often  it  is  held  in 
tho  hand  and  twisted  over  the  shoulder  so  that  the  back  takes  most 
of  the  burden. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  medicine  known  in  tho  Yemen,  Even 
the  meagre  herbs  that  sometimes  take  the  place  of  medicine  in  un- 
cultivated countries  are  unknown  there.  If  one  is  in  pain,  one 
simply  suffers,  and  when  a serious  malady  overtakes  one,  one  dies, 
Tho  process  of  bringing  children  into  tho  world  is  very  hard,  the 
only  artificial  aid  being  that  some  kind  frlond  might  dance  on  the 
stomach  of  the  poor  woman  chiring  the  process.  Although  many  chil- 
dren are  brought  into  the  world,  the  mortality  is  heavy.  The 
governor  of  on©  of  the  leading  towns  told  me  that  he,  personally, 
had  lost  twenty-two  sons,  a number  which  would  be  noticed  oven  in 
tho  ordinary  American  family.  He,  however,  had  eight  left  and  was 
doing  fairly  well. 

In  the  Hejd,  and  I believe  occasionally  in  tho  Yemen , the 
hot  iron  is  used  for  certain  maladJ.es  for  both  man  and  beast,  but 
that  is  all, 

I was  reminded  of  a remark  by  a distinguished  American  surgeon 
after  he  had  soon  something  of  the  war. 

He  said,  "As  a surgeon,  I thought  I knew  something  about  tho 
limits  of  the  capaolty  for  human  suffering  and  punishment,  but  my 
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war  experience  showed  me  that  this  capacity  of  the  human  body  is 
greater  than  I had  ever  realised  before." 

I had  much  the  same  feeling  when  X saw  the  desolate  conditions 
in  which,  human  beings  are  brought  into  the  world,  grow  up  and  go 
through  life  in  the  Yemen. 

There  is  one  herb,  however,  in  almost  universal  use  - k^at . 
This  was  brought  to  the  Yemen  from  Abyssinia  at  the  same  time 
coffeo  was  Introduced  and  there  is  a town  near  Mocha  known  as  the 
'Town  of  the  Two  Trees",  one  the  k^at  and  the  other  coffeo 
which  were  first  planted  there.  The  Yemenites  have  a habit  as 
invotorate  ns  the  British  afternoon  tea  habit.  About  four  o' 
clock  in  the  afternoon  everyone  settles  down  to  as  heavy  a 
course  of  k^xat^as  the  host  can  provide.  It  is  a very  stimulating 
drug  and  conversation  brightens  up  with  its  use,  much  like  the 
cocaine  habit  of  the  west.  Although  it  is  disastrous  to  the 


nervous  system,  everyone,  down  to  the  oommon  soldier  with  Ms 
poor  little  income,  tries  to  save  a bit  for  k^at.  The  Imam  is 

I 

one  of  the  few  who  is  not  an  addict. 

To  one  accustoir©d  to  the  oase  of  western  life,  it  is  hard 
to  understand  how  people  living  in  a state  like  the  Yemen,  where 
conditions  of  life  for  men  and  animals  are  only  slightly  differ- 
entiated, survive  its  hardships  j but  they  do  survive  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  too  much.  For  centuries  they  have  existed  on 
the  slenderest  possible  margin  of  oxistence  and,  knowing  nothing 
of  any  other  existence,  they  are  fairly  content  and  guard  In  the 
most  jealous  way  a state  and  government  which  provide  even  these 
things.  In  a western  state,  with  vastly  more  comforts,  not  to 
spy  luxuries,  the  people  are  perpetually  complaining  and  whorover 
possible  brook  out  Into  revolution. 

The  Yemenites  never  became  reconciled  to  Turkish  rule,  they 
always  considered  that  their  Imam  the  real  Caliph  and  that  no  one 
but  a descendant  of  the  Prophet  could  he  Caliph . There  were  many 
doscendonts  of  Hussein  in  the  country  where  they  were  known  as 
" Saylds • " 
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The  two  monar chs , Ibn  Sp,ud  and  Imgmjfohya , are  non  of  about 
the  same  ago  and  run  tliedr  dominions  In  much  the  same  way.  They 
aro  both  vigorous  end  devoted  to  their  people,  emd  tholr  methods 
are  those  of  orthodox  Islam.  As  tholr  dominions  are  both  small 
they  can  end  do  supervise  everything  closely  theme el vob  without 
Important  aides.  The  advisers  of  Ibn  Send,  such  as  they  are, 
srs  mostly  Syrians.  The  advisers  of  Xmcw  Yahys.  In  foreign  and. 
military  affaire  are  Turkish.  They  are  both  vory  careful  in  the 
selection  of  tholr  Kadis  and  in  supervising  their  work,  following 
all  Moslem  law.  As  there  are  no  large  oitles  in  which  criminals 
can  hide,  they  are  so  quickly  caught  and  punishment  is  so  inevit- 
able and  stern  that  there  is  no  encouragement  to  commit  crime 
oven  among  these  turbulent  people,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
probably  no  Other  area  in  the  world  where  life  arid  property  is 
more  secure.  Like  the  Prophet  both  monar chs  use  perfume  freely. 
Using  no  alcohol  they  take  substantial  but  simple  moals.  Ibn 
Baud  Is  said  to  take  two  meals  a day,  tire  morning  one,  composed 
of  milk  and  dates,  and  the  afternoon  one,  of  rice  and  mutton, 
and  from  these  ho  rarely  varies.  Rice  and  mutton  is  the  ancient 
desert  dish  and  everywhere  It  Is  prepared  wonderfully  well*  For 
small  parties  a kid  is  cooked  and  a beehive  of  ricej  for  larger 
partios  a whole  sheep  may  be  cooked,  stuffed  with  rice.  The 
Iman's  fare  is  more  varied,  but  equally  substantial.  Both  non- 
archs  use  hostages  to  guarantee  tiio  loyalty  of  the  mon  under  them 
in  whom  they  place  power.  The  Imam* s political  problems  are  much 
simpler  than  those  of  Ibn  band.  The  Yemen  is  comparatively  a 
homogeneous  state.  The  religious  differences  between  the  Zeidlsts 
and  the  Sunnis  do  not  make  a serious  political  problem.  Ibn  sand’s 
problems  are  much  zaore  oomplex  and  difficult , requiring  statesman- 
ship of  the  highest  quality.  As  the  spear  point  of  the  Wahabi 
movement  he  cannot  get  far  army  from  the  Ikhvran  who  will  follow 
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him  to  extreme  Unite  of  sacrifice  as  long  a?  ho  is  loyal  to 
their  ideals  , but  thoy  hays  nothing  but  abhorrence  for  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  ho  jaz  and  the  Ideals  the  rest  of  the  Mob  Ion  vorld 
bring  there.  It  t?ould  soon  to  bo  all  but  impossible  to  satisfy 
both  responsibilities,  for  in  a sense  Ibn  Saud  has  a great 
empire  to  manage. 
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BAGHDAD  - The  Robb  or  mil  tho  jShort  Dyer^ 

Wlion  Foisal  was  King  at.  Bagdad  I made  my  first  airplane  jour- 

fjr,j 

ney  there  from  Gaza.  At  Bagdad  I wan  established  in  the  old  Russian 

U'^a: — 

Gonsulate  where  the  i'onaf  Mines  used  to  live.  Shore"  ws^  a beauti- 
ful platform  on  tho  edge  of  the  Tigris.  My  visit  was  one  perpetual 
feto.  On  the  second  day  a little  procession  ofpprhaps  three  hundred 
school  clilldm,  led  by  their  teacher,  cam©  to  visit  me  and  presented 
me  with  a silver  vase  on  the  sides  of  which  were  etchod  a map  of 
Arabia  and  a map  of  the  United  States  with  this  inscription:  "To 

hr.  Gx’ano,  / friend  of  the  .Arabs."  Parties  of  one  kind  or  another 
were  going  on  every  day  and  every  evening. 

On  ray  last  evening  there  was  to  be  a groat  fote.  All  the  dls- 

J t f.A Jt~ 

tinguifeed  man  were  to  bb^nt  the  banquet  with  King  Felsal  presiding. 

I knew  that  I would  be  expected  to  say  something  and  I was  very 
much  puzzled  about  It,  1 had  had  an  experience  In  Damascus  a few 
years  before^*  when  some  very  simple  remarks  of  mine  about  resident 
ilson  excited  the  whole  population  and  caused  them  to  rise  up  and. 
defy  the  French  -authorities  in  a very  provocative  way.  They  were 
fired  upon  by  the  French  and  a number  of  them  were  arrested,  ^x  did 
not  want  any  such  situation  to  arise  in  Bagged  up  I puzzled  all  dur- 
ing the  evening  of  the  banquet  over  what  I could  say.  Suddenly  I 
had  an  inspiration  just  before  1 was  expected  to  speak.  This  is 
about  what  I said: 

"You  will  think  it  strange  that  I have  oo  me  here-frem  ten  thou- 
sand miles  away  to  tell  you  a Ballad  story^,  I$ut  the  story  I am  going 

a aA  c\u. 

to  ask  your  permission  to  tell^I  have  told  all  over  the  world;  every- 
where it  has  been  enjoyed  mid  for  my  own  personal  satisfaction  I 
should  like  to  Imve  tho  privilege  of  telling  it  in  Ballad  and  to  you. 

y\.  ■ ‘ \ ' 

"One  day  a man  came  limping  into  the  courtroom  end.  the  presence 

L * 

of  the  iipdi  in  a very  much  damaged  condition. 
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A 

"The  I^adl  asked,  ’Well  ell’,  what  can  X do  for  you?’ 

"The  man  replied,  *0h,  3^dl  llvo  forever,  I am  a robber  by 
prof  os  s ion  and  the  members  ojp  my  family  have  been  among  the  most 
distinguished  robbers  in  Bagdad  for  several  generations.  Last 
nlglit,  in  the  regular  exercise  of  my  profession,  I placed  a ladder 
against  the  side  of  a house  I plained  to  enter  and,  mounting  to 
the  second  story  and  fooling  perfectly  secure,  I grasped  the  sash 
of  the  window  by  which  I proposed  to  enter.  The  sash  was  so  poorly 
made  that  it  offered  me  no  proper  support  and  I fell  back  into  the 
yard  and  was  very  much  damaged.  I demand  that  you  have  the  owner 
of  the  house  brought  before  you  and  that  he  be  punished  for  having 

that  kind  of  a sash  in  Ids  window.’ 

A 

"The  iyadi  said,  ’That  sounds  very  reasonable,  Have  the  owner 
of  the  house  brought  before  me.’ 

"The  owner  of  the  house  appeared,  hoard  the  story  of  the  robber, 

and  was  asked  what  he  had  to  stty  for  himself. 

A 

Tlio  owner  replied,  ’Oh,  i^dl  live  forever,  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  story  of  the  robber  Is  perfectly  true  but  I hardly  think 
the  fault  is  mine.  The  fact  is,  I was  having  a new  sash  put  into 
that  window,  X had  a good  carpenter  and  he  had  good  materials  for 
I examined  them  myself.  The  carpenter  was  at  work  on  the  sash  when, 
nil  of  a sudden#  something  happened,  I don’t  know  what,  whioh  made 
him  leave  Ills  job  lie. If  done  and  caused  the  robber  all  his  trouble, 
but  I hardly  think  the  fault  is  mine.’ 

"’That  sounds  very  reasonable,’  said  the  KJadi,  ’Send  for  the 
carpenter.  ’ 

"The  oarpentor  appeared,  heard  the  story  of  the  owner  and  was 
asked  what  he  tod  to  sny  for  himself. 

X- 

"The  carpenter  x’opliod,  ’Oh,  l^adl,  live  forever,  the  story  of 
the  owner  is  perfoctly  true.  He  asked  me  to  make  a good  job  of  that 
sash  and  I intended  to  do  so.  I had  good  materials  and  was  putting 
the  sash  together  when,  all  of  a sudden,  a most  beautiful  lady  in 

N 

the  most  ravishlngly  beautiful  blue  gown  passed  by  and  bo  bewildered 
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me  that  I lost  all  further  Interest  In  my  job.  But  if  that  oh 
girl  had  stayed  at  home  where  she  belonged  I would  have  made  a 
good  job  of  that  sash  and  the  robber  would  have  had  props  r support 
for  his  operations.'  ^ 

'’•That  sounds  very  reasonable,’  said  the  F^uli,  ’^be^ss&end 
for  the  beautiful  lady  in  the  beautiful  blue  -own. ' 

"The  beautiful  lady  appeared,  hoard  the  story  of  the  carp  eat  or 
and  was  asked  what  she  had  to  say  for  herself, 

■i  ^ 

She  replied,  «oh,  i^adl,  live  forovor,  ns  far  as  my  beauty  is 
ooncerned,  that's  an  affair  of  Allah  aM  I am  not  at  all  responsible 
for  it,  but,  so  far  as  the  blue  gown  is  ooncerned,  I took  my  mater- 
ial to  the  dyer  and  asked  him  to  put  into  it  the  most  beautiful 
shade  of  blue  he  had.  I am  sure  lie  was  very  successful  but  that 
would  seem  to  be  Ills  affair  and  not  mine,' 


’’That  sounds  vory  reasonable,'  said  the  fyadi,  'Send  for  the 


dyer . 


"The  dyer  appeared,  heard,  the  story  of  the  beautiful  lady  and 
was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself, 

A 

"He  replied,  'Oh,  K^di,  live  forevor,  the  story  of  the  beauti- 
ful lady  is  perfectly  true.  She  brought  her  material  to  me  and  asked 
mo  to  put  into  it  the  most  beautiful  shade  of  blue  tliat  I had  and 
naturally,  for  her,  I put  into  it  my  highest  art,  I am  very  proud 
of  the  results  and  am  willing  to  accept  whatever  responsibility  goes 
with  it.' 

"*  -ell,'  said  the  i^icii,  'At  last  wo  arrive  at  the  real  culprit. 
This  man  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  the  lady  brought  her 
material  to  him  he  put  into  it  so  bewi tolling  a shade  Of  blue  that 
when  she  wore  it — artd-  passed  the  carport  er  it  so  bewildered  him  that 
he  lost  all  further  Interest  in  his  work,  loft  it  half  done  and  so 
caused  the  robber  all  his  trouble.  I order  that  he  be  taken  to  the 
house  where  allthis  occurred  and  that  he  bo  hanged  in  the  doorway.' 

"There  was  great  enthusiasm  in  the  courtroom  and  loud  cries  of 
'Kadi,  live  forever l I^di,  live  forevorl  and  they  all  started  off 
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to  hang  the  dyer. 


jL 


"A  little  later  the  robber  again  appeared  before  the  I^adl 
frying,  ‘There's  no  justice  In  Bagdad,  no  justice  In  Ballad.  • 

" ' What  do  you  mean? 1 asked  the  Kadl«  'Of  course  there’s 
justice  In  Bagdad.  What's  the  trouble?' 


HI" 


£ 


'Ho,'  said  the  robber,  'You  can't  get  justice  In  Ballad, 
be  went  to  the  house  to  hang  the  dyer  but  lie  was  too  long  for  the 
doorway  and  v.o  couldn't  hang  him.  Ho,  thero’s  no  justice  In 
Bagdad, ' ^ 

"'Of  course  you'll  got  justice,*  replied  the  Kadi,  'Don't 
you  see  that  all  you  have  to  do  now  Is  to  hunt  around  and  find  a 
shorter  dyer,’" 

The  story  wont  very  well  and  I was  under  no  further  pressure 
to  say  anything  that  could  In  any  way  bo  twisted  politically.  How- 
ever, the  next  morning , after  I had  gone  to  Basra,  the  people  of 
Bagdad  began  to  study  the  story  and  to  say,  "Mr.  Crane  did  not  come 


$en  thousand  miles  to  tell  us  a foolish  story.  In  that  story  there 
is  wrapped  up  a message  to  us  that  the  Brit  item  cannot  seo,  IVe  Ernst 
find  out  what  It  is." 

After  a day  or  tvro  one  of  then  said,  "Of  course,  it's  perfectly 
clear  what  the  story  means." 

"What  is  it?"  lie  was  asked. 

"Why,  don't  you  see,  the  British  Ooverranent  is  the  poor 
robber  and  wo  are  the  short  dyers l" 
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IRAQ 

(Letters  from  John  0.  Crane  to  waiter  S.  Rogers) 

Baghdad,  Jan.  12,  1929 

Dear  Walter: 

"Are  we  going  to  hop  off  in  the  dark?"  I asked  a big  solid 
fellow  of  about  thirty-five  years.  "Raatherl"  cane  the  offhand 
reply  in  crescendo  voico. 

The  big  follow  was  Captain  Travers,  crack  pilot  of  the  Gairo- 
Baghdad  line  of  the  Imperial  Airway^  Ltd,  Just  then  - it  was  five- 
thirty  a ,m.  - he  was  busily  engaged  in  going  through  tlie  deep  podc  ots 
of  Ms  flying  overalls  in  the  office  shed  where#  our  bags  weighed, 
we  were  being  passed  through  the  Egyptian  customs  with  as  little 
formality  as  possible,  Some  Minutes  later,  when  we  arrived  outside 
tlie  three-plane  hangar,  the  three  Bristol- Jupiter  motors  were  roar- 
ing forth  their  energy  in  a trial  spin.  This  test  completed,  thirty 
or  forty  gallons  of  gas  were  siphoned  out  of  the  overhead  tanks  - 
we  had  received  an  unusually  heavy  load  of  mall-matter  from  London 
on  the  connecting  P & 0 steamer.  At  six- ten  we  were  motioned  into 
our  seats  to  take  off  from  the  Heliopolis  airdrome,  located  ten 
'lilies  east  of  Cairo,  Our  destination  was  Baghdad.,  capital  of  Iraq 
(Mesopotamia,  alias  "Mespot1'  of  the  British  Tommies), 

Dawn  was  just  breaking  through  an  overoast  sky  as  we  pulled 
up  over  the  flickering  lights  In  the  outskirts  of  Cairo.  Over  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Wile  valley  the  May  outllixea  of  the  giant 
pyramids  were  visible.  Inside  the  plane,  seated  In  comfortable 
wicker  chairs,  there  were  eight  of  us  - on©  Britisher,  five  Ameri- 
cans, a Jew  cotton  merchant  of  Alexandria  and  London,  and  a pretty 
Jewess  who  was  perfectly  outfitted  for  the  occasion  by  a faslilon- 
able  tailor. 

We  had  boon  winging  it  along  for  scarcely  ten  minutes  v/hen 
the  lanky  open-faced  mechanic  slid  dovm  into  the  cabin  to  ask  the 
little  lady  up  front  if  she  would  mind  changing  seats  with  heavy 
Dr,  Heiser,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  was  back  in  the  rear 
of  the  plane  with  me.  11©  explained  quietly  that  the  plane  would 
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ride  and  handle  easier  if  as  much  weight  as  possible  wore  up  forward. 
This  shift,  so  quickly  arranged,  testified  as  to  the  quietness  of 
our  nine- cylinder , air-cooled,  motors. 

Flying  along  at  two  thousand  foot  over  a sen  of  sand,  we  were 

following  tho  railway  line  running  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem.  About 

an  hour  out  of  Cairo  wo  sighted  below  what  looked  like  a good-sized 

irrigation  ditch.  hat  we  saw  was  nothing  less  than  the  Sues  Canal, 

— — • 7 

artery  of  itepiro  and  world  trade.  Our  northeast  course  soon  brought 
us  to  tlie  shores  of  the  blue  Mediterranean,  with  the  golden  sands  of 
Sinai  on  our  right.  Some  miles  out  to  sea  lay  a heavy  cloud-bank, 
set  off  from  the  body  of  tlie  sea  by  an  orange  strip  of  light  along 
the  horizon.  In  looking  over  the  telegraphic  reports  before  leaving 
the  airdrome.  Captain  Travers  had  informed  us  that  a stem  was  brew- 
ing over  the  Island  of  Cyprus . 

Cutting  across  a corner  cf  the  Mediterranean*  we  sighted  Casa, 
a strategic  little  town  in  southern  Palestine,  just  two  hours  out  of 
Cairo.  We  coasted  down  across  the  field,  and,  our  wheels  touting 
the  ground  beyond  the  middle,  we  slid  out  into  a patch  of  winter 
v?heat.  After  taxiing  back,  fretfully  it  seemed,  towards  the  rost- 
house,  we  got  out  for  breakfast.  AS  I was  walking  along  with  our 
only  British  passenger.  Captain  Book,  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  he 
remarked  that  we  had  hit  the  hard  sand  going  too  fast.  Captain 
Bock,  on  Ms  way  out  to  India  to  report  for  duty  at  Peshawar,  was 
saving  a few  days  by  flying  from  Cairo  to  Baghdad. 

We  had  nearly  an  hour  at  Gaza  to  strotoh  our  legs  and  have  some- 
thing to  oat.  Our  breakfast  tea  was  of  the  most  potent  British 
brew.  Her, larking  that  the  pot  was  half  full  of  tea  leaves,  I naively 
inquired  of  Captain  Bock  if  that  was  a pi  toiler  of  hot  water  beyond 
him.  Ills  rather  stern  answer  that  it  was  milk  put  me  in  a hole. 
Spying  a bottle  of  A-l  Sauco,  I asked  him  to  pass  it  along  to  me. 

That  request  being  equally  beyond  his  grasp,  he  asked  what  in  the 
deuce  I wanted  with  it,  "To  talc©  the  edge  off  this  vile  tea," 
was  my  bland  reply. 
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Just  as  we  were  getting  up  from  the  table.  Captain  Partridge, 
of  the  Palestine  Polio©,  ear®  up  to  say  hello  to  me*  The  week 
before.  Father  and  Colonel  Batson  stayed  overnight  with  him,  having 
motored  down  from  Jerusalem  to  hop  the  plane  for  Baghdad . Captain 
Partridge  is  married  to  a niece  of  samel  Unt ermeyor  of  Hew  York, 
and  is  an  upstanding  type  of  colonial  official,  Aftor  seeing 
service  in  India  and  Meepot  during  the  war,  he  decided  to  join  up 
with  the  Palestine  Police,  and  with  tills  end  in  view  he  spent  several 
years  working  with  the  police  forces  of  bondon,  Hew  York  and  Paris, 
.hiking  along  with  him  in  the  fresh  morning  breeze,  I got  same  new 
sidelights  on  the  political  limitations  placed,  in  the  way  of  the 
Enright  administration  in  how  York,  Just  as  we  were  stepping  into 
the  plane  "City  of  Jerusalem  f!  lira.  . artrldge  handed  me  a parcel 
which  Colonel  ..atson  had  left  behind,  containing  a hot-water  bag 
and  a "tail  coat,'1  the  inevitable  dress  suit  of  the  social  cult 
of  the  Empire, 

Taking  off  from  Gaza  shortly  before  nine,  we  rose  to  five 
thousand  foot  so  as  to  pass  comfortably  over  feiie  reddish  terraced 
Mils  of  Judea,  loon  we  were  flying  over  the  little  town  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  off  to  the  north  we  could  just  distinguish  the  high  mina- 
rets and  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  in  Jerusalem.  A half  hour  later, 
we  behold  the  most  glorious  sight  of  our  trip  - the  Dead  Sea,  which 
looked  like  a huge  tob^  set  In  gold.  On  we  winged  over  the  hills 
of  Mohab  in  Trans-Jordan  and  out  into  the  vast  Syrian  Desert  which 
runs  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  valley  and  to  the  south  merges  into 
the  Arabian  Desert.  On  the  fringe  of  the  desert,  we  crossed  over 
the  Hedjaz  railroad  south  of  Amman,  a strategic  point  in  the  Felsal- 
Lawronoe  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1910  when  the  Arab  forces  were 
planning  to  make  a juncture  with  Allenby*  s army  before  marching 
into  Damascus.  How  we  are  in  fact  heading  for  Feisal's  now  oountry, 
takon  over  with  British  aid  after  the  French  threw  him  out  of  Syria, 

Cruising  along  at  our  usual  speed  of  ninety  miles  an  hour , we 
were  about  an  hour  anil  a half  out  of  Gaza  when  the  motors  were  shut 
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off,  and  we  noticed  the  altimeter  beginning  to  drop,  a were 
circling  downwards  around  an  abandoned  old  Turk! ah  outpost,  Cap- 
tain Book's  guess  was  that  we  were  merely  getting  out  of  the  cold 
high  air,  but  as  we  dropped  lower  we  spied  what  looked  like  the 
blade  cap  of  a gas  tank  sunk  In  the  desert.  In  any  case,  down  we 
were  on  the  basalt^aurfaoe  of  the  Syrian  jDa&ert , The  pilot  opened 
the  cabin  door,  and  said  v/e  had  to  fill  up,  because  the  wind  had 
shifted  around  and  we  could  not  make  Rutba  Wells  with  both  a head 
wind  and  a heavy  load.  The  calm  assurance  of  Captain  Travers' 
voice  reminded  me  that  Keysorllng  once  said  that  tlie  chauffeur  was 
the  hero  type  of  the  new  world  but  the  Lindbergh  exploit  put  the 
pilot  in  the  front  rank  of  popular  idols. 

Out  wo  scrambled  on  to  tlie  bleak  hard  ground  while  Captain 
Travers  and  the  mechanic  were  unscrewing  the  cap  of  a three  hundred 
gal  Ion  tank.  Soon  we  were  helplxig  them  suck  up  some  sixty  gallons 
of  the  precious  fluid  out  of  the  desert  fastness.  We  wore  refreshed 
by  the  cool  air  of  the  desert  which  at  tills  point  was  two  thousand 
feet  above  sea  level.  When  we  climbed  back  to  five  thousand  feet, 
it  was  cooler  still,  but  In  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  easier  sailing 
at  that  altitude.  It  was  Indeed  like  sailing  along  behind  a stiff 
breeze  in  the  "Anita,"  For  the  next  throe  and  a half  hour  s until 
wo  came  down  at  Rutba,  our  little  companion  up  front  had  a disagree- 
able time  of  It, 

Flying  over  a soa  of  water  or  sand,  it  is  impossible  for  even 
on  experienced  pilot  to  hold  an  accurate  course  and  this  was  one 
of  the  many  problems  tackled  before  a regular  service  over  the 
Syrian  Desert,  was  possible.  In  1919,  the  Royal  Air  Force  got  around 
this  obstacle  by  ploughing  a broad  furrow  six  hundred  miles  from 
Amman  to  the  Euphrates,  Two  native  forces  under  their  direction 
working  from  opposite  ends  mot  after  seven  months  of  thankless  toil 
in  the  blistering  sun.  Today  in  many  places  the  original  track 
lias  been  obliterated  by  motor  caravans  plying  across  the  desert. 
Fresh  ploughinga  are  therefore  required  every  two  or  three  years. 
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Following  along  tills  track,  it  was  about  two  when  wo  landed 
for  lunch  at  Rutba  Welle,  a fort  built  by  the  British.  Being  al- 
ready within  the  Iraq  frontier,  we  put  our  watches  ahead  an  hour* 
Supplied  with  water  from  artesian  wells,  Rutba  is  used  as  a stopping - 
off  place  for  motor  convoys  running  between  Baghdad  and  Qamascus . 

It  happens  at  present  that  Bedouin  raids  are  rather  popular  again, 
and  lienee  motor  parties  often  stop  off  for  the  night  at  Rutba. 

At  four  we  were  again  in  the  air,  flying  low  at  two  thousand 
feet  on  the  last  stage  of  our  journey.  This  time  we  had  a new 
passenger  in  the  cabin  — the  mechanic.  11110  little  person,  having 
threatened  to  remain  behind  at  Rutba,  was  invited  by  Captain  Travers 
to  sit  up  next  to  him  to  get  a breath  of  fresh  air.  As  it  grew 
dark,  she  came  back  again  in  the  cabin,  and  thanks  to  tills  change 
and  the  steady  flying  at  twilight  she  was  once  again  in  good  shape. 

An  hour  out  of  Rutba  we  were  flying  over  fertile  land.  Below 
us  we  spotted  Lake  Habbania  and  then  the  Euphrates  In  the  deepen- 
ing dusk.  We  were  heading  straight  for  Baghdad  which  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  Old  Persian  for  Arrow,  It  was 
soon  pitch  dark  and  the  sky  was  completely  overcast.  lien  we  saw 
the  lights  of  the  "City  of  Cardens'*  a few  miles  ahead  of  us,  it 
was  already  half  past  six.  Preparations  were  soon  under  way  for 
a torchlight  landing. 

Flying  over  fete  airdrome  at  less  than  a thousand  feet,  we  threw 
out  a green  flare  for  permission  to  land,  and  in  a few  seconds  our 
signal  was  answered  from  below  by  another  green  light.  From  the 
bursting  of  the  flares,  we  knew  what  quarter  the  wind  was  in.  Down 
we  circled  with  great  deliberation, our  motor  only  half  turned  off, 
but  our  speed  of  course  was  over  a hundred,  .©  swooped  over  the 
muddy  Tigris  at  a height  of  less  then  a hundred  feet,  and  before 
we  were  over  the  field  we  lit  tie  yellow  torch  under  our  right  wing, 

A few  feet  off  the  ground,  tills  torch  expired,  and  another  under 
our  left  wing  was  set  off.  Bump  - a long  bound,  and  then  two  shorter 
ones,  and  we  were  rushing  along  the  ground  towards  the  airdrome . he 
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oamo  to  a dead  stop  within  fifty  feet  of  the  hangar,  and  taxied 
up  to  the  concrete  surface,  Pat  her  was  on  hand  to  greet  me  In 
Baghdad , and  was  bubbling  with  enthusiasm  over  his  first  air  adven- 
ture  last  weak  - at  the  age  of  seventy! 

Before  leaving  the  rest-house,  where  wo  were  picking  up  our 
bags  piece  by  piece,  wo  thanked  Captain  Trovers  for  the  thrilling 
trip,  iodest,  he  apologized  for  the  bad  landing.  The  first  torch 
went  out  long  before  its  five  minutes  of  life  expired  and  lighting 
tine  second  so  dose  to  the  ground  threw  him  off  in  his  calculations. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  Oairo-Baghdad  line  is  one  of 
the  finest  air  voyages  in  the  world,  I have  deliberately  filled 
my  narrative  with  details  in  order  to  show  how  thorough-going  is 
the  organization  In  every  direction.  It  is  oommon  knowledge  that 
the  British  excel  in  ground  organization?  the  pilots  are  war-trained; 
and  the  planes  ere  superior  to  most  running  on  the  London-I'arls 
lino,  not  excepting  the  Silver  Wing  service  which  I took  with 
"Dickie”  last  September,  The  Calro-Bagbdad  line  was  started  in 
1925  with  five  Do  Havlland  ships,  and  runs  as  far  as  Basrah,  the 
Iraq  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  The  service  is  weekly,  and  a tiGket 
f am  Cairo  to  Baghdad  costs  a hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  the  distance 
being  860  miles.  This  spring  the  London-Karachl  and  the  London- 
Oape  Town  links  In  the  Imperial  chain  of  air  communication  will 
probably  be  forgod,  bringing  London  within  a week*  s travel  of  both 
India  and  South  Africa,  Preparations  for  this  service  have  been 
under  way  for  years;  landing  fields,  ground  organization,  emergency 
gas  tanks  along  the  route,  etc,  are  in  order.  Sea  planes  will  of 
course  be  used  for  the  Marseilles-Malta-Cairo  stretch  across  the 
Mediterranean,  It  is  rather  the  Basrah-Karachl  line  which  is  caus- 
ing some  difficulty  which  is  increased  by  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  Persian  Government  regarding  landing  rights  and  permission  to 
fly  over  Its  territory.  Up  to  the  present,  the  Imperial  Airways 
have  extracted  pe mission  for  only  a weekly  service,  whereas  the 
plan  Is  for  a bi-weekly  service  next  year.  An  understanding  on 
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this  point  would  probably  me an  tlmt  the  German  Junker  network  of 
linos  in  Persia  would  be  granted  the  right  to  run  down  to  Baghdad  - 
a service  much  needed  in  these  parte. 


Basrah,  Jan,  20,  1929 

As  you  are  ;oing  to  hear  something  about  Iraq  in  this  letter, 
perhaps  you  can  stand  a dash  of  factual  background  at  the  outset, 
Iraq  is  a oountry  nearly  the  size  of  California,  composed  of  tin 
Vilayets  of  Mosul,  Baghdad  and.  Basrah  and  forming  part  of  the  Otto- 
man Shapiro  up  to  the  time  of  the  war.  It  Is  the  country  of  the 
Twin  Rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the  .iiuphrates,  Mesopotamia  meaning 
literally  "between  the  rivers."  Its  northern  neighbor  is  Turkey, 
on  the  eastern  frontier  lies  Persia,  on  the  wo at  French  Syria, 
Trans-Jordan  and  Arabia  Proper.  Iraq  has  an  outlet  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  the  south  through  the  ancient  port  of  Basrah,  homo -town 
of  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 

Geographically,  Iraq  is  divided  into  two  main  sections.  The 
northern  part  Is  mountainous  and  enjoys  a tom  erate  climate.  The 
southern  and  larger  section  of  the  oountry  is  the  alluvial  plain 
lying  between  the  Twin  Rivors  and  lias  an  average  rainfall  of  six 
Inches  a year.  Thus,  Iraq  is  vitally  dependent  on  an  irrigation 
system.  It  grows  wheat  and  barley  In  the  north,  and  rioo  and  dates 
in  the  south,  principally  for  Internal  consumption,  and  exports 
dates,  wool  and  skins.  Oil  Is  potentially  an  Important  export  item. 
The  min  imports  are  textiles,  sugar  and  flour, 

Iraq  }ms  a population  of  throe  millions,  of  whi  h more  than 
two  millions  are  Arabs  and  several  tens  of  thousands  Persians , Jews, 
Christian  Assyrians  and  Armenians . There  are  also  perhaps  half  a 
million  Kurds  in  Iraq,  with  tliree  or  four  times  tlmt  number  srver 
the  borders  In  Persia  and  Turkey.  The  Kurds  are  Moslem  by  religion, 
and  though  desiring  a state  of  their  own  seem  pretty  well  content 
with  their  status  in  Iraq  today. 

nine -tenths  of  the  population  of  Iraq  Is  organized  on  a tribal 
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basic.  The  Kurds,  Arabs  and  Christians  alike  in  the  north  have 
a social  organization  not  unlike  that  obtaining  among  the  Anatolian 
Turks.  In  other  words,  the  people  of  northern  Iraq  have  maay 
peasant  characteristics,  modified  by  elan  or  tribal  custom  and 
feeling.  In  southern  Iraq,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are 
largely  nomadic , whether  engaged  informing  or  cheep- raising.  To 
what  extent  this  section  of  the  population  can  be  settled  on  the 
land,  depends  on  hot?  the  Government  tackles  the  irrigation  problem. 

Iraq  is  a constitutional  Monarchy,  The  chief  of  state  is 
King  Foisal,  son  of  ex-king  Hussein  of  the  Hodja*  and  former  Sharif 
of  Mecca,  elected  in  1922.  Iraq  is  under  British  Mandate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1922  treaty  and  Inter  instruments  signed  between  Iraq 
and  great  Britain,  the  British  Government  is  to  use  its  good  dffloes 
to  got  Iraq  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations  ns  an  Independent 
state  as  soon  as  a stable  regime  is  assured  for  the  country.  Those 
agreements  expire  In  twenty-five  years  or  at  tiie  tine  Iraq  is  ad- 
mitted to  League  membership  which  the  1922  treaty  stipulates  cannot 
occur  before  1952,  Meanwhile,  according;  to  the  underlying  principle 
of  the  Mandate  granted  by  the  League,  the  British  are  to  teach  the 
Iraqis  the  precepts  of  sound  self-government  and  administration. 

There  are  inevitably  a number  of  questions  outstanding  between  tlie 
two  parties  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  made  the 
actual  conquest  from  Turkey  during  the  war. 

Iraq  facos  several  problems  of  a fundamental  character  bef  re 
the  new  state  can  bo  oon  Idered  both  so euro  and  stable,  (1)  he fence: 
Iraq  is  exposed  to  attack  on  throe  sides  by  unfriendly  powers. 

Persia  and  Arabia  are  definitely  hostile,  while  it  may  be  questioned 
that  Turkey  has  abandoned  all  hope  of  recovering  the  oil  fields  of 
Mosul,  The  British  have  demonstrated  that  Iraq  can  be  protected 
b half  a hundred  airplanes.  (2)  Public  Safety:  the  British  have 

organised  an  excellent  police  system  for  the  entire  country  which 
is  under  thoir  control,  while  the  loyalty  of  the  new  army  to  the 
native  rulers  is  still  to  bo  proved  should  the  British  withdraw. 
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bag  and  baggage , from  the  country.  (5)  Internal  Stability! 
the  exotic  p aril  anont ary  regime  lms  as  yot  fow  and.  feeble  roots 
inthe  native  soil.  Both  tho  British  ant!  the  Iraq  1 aiders  have 
failed  to  connect  it  up  with  tho  fundamental  tribal  organization 
of  the  country.  Yot  it  Is  the  British  Administrative  Advisors 
in  each  county  who  keep  the  tribes  at  peace,  and  tho  tribes  in 
turn  are  far  :noro  anxious  for  tho  continuance  of  British  rule 
than  ere  the  Baghdad  politicians  and  agitators.  More  will  be 
said  about  those  and  other  problems  in  duo  course* 

During  our  week  in  Baghdad  wo  were  inevitably  whirled  Into 
tho  hotbed  of  politics.  There  ap  ear  to  bo  two  main  streams  of 
political  thought  in  Iraq  today  - one  pro-British  and  tho  other 
anti-British,  Tho  pro-British  party  is  for  independence  rpiaran- 
tead  bp  'England*  whereas  the  noisier  and  larger  group  stands  for 
the  outright  expulsion  of  the  British  Raj.  Tills  circle  pays  more 
lip- service  to  the  League , which  is  expected  to  underwrite  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Iraq.  All  parties  are  thus  willing  to  concede 
that  Iraq  is  incapable  of  self-defence  at  present.  And  they  have 
still  another  trait  in  common  - they  aro  tterly  lacking  in  any 
constructive  program  of  work. 

vhlle  we  wore  in  Baghdad , the  anti-British  Rationalist  party 
gave  Father  a big  reception.  From  the  flamboyant  speeches  of  wel- 
come on  that  occasion,  thero  was  danger  that  the  m etlng  would 
develop  into  a political  riot.  Now  Father  has  had  plenty  of  ox- 
p riance  in  handling  such  situations  in  the  last  and  this  one  he 
dealt  with  doftly.  Yet  his  answer  to  their  ©motional  attitude  was 
at  onco  frank  and  cordial.  Ho  started  by  saying  flatly  that  he 
had  no  faith  what ev or  .in  easy  political  solutions  of  great  social 
and  economic  problems,  Tho  strength  of  America,  lie  pointed  out, 
was  that  tho  energy  of  the  country  was  mainly  devoted  to  construc- 
tive work  outside  the  political  domain*  He  then  told  the  story 
of  tho  oarly  Rode ef oiler  work  In  our  Southern  states  toward  stamping 
out  the  hookworm  and  to  improvo  tho  methods  of  cultivation.  Tills 
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was  the  best  possible  advice  In  a country  rampant  with,  vicious 
diseases,  but  of  oourae  it  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

All  the  facile  power  of  the  Oriental  mind  could  not  turn 
anything  in  Father’s  talk  to  advantage,  but  some  days  later  another 
occasion  arose  when  a most  amusing  twist  was  put  on  his  words.  The 
night  before  we  left  Baghdad  for  the  south.  King Faisal  gave  Father 
a farewell  dinner.  It  was  a very  pleasant  affair,  thanks  to  tne 
extraordinary  charm  of  our  royal  host.  Though  Father  has  known 
Feisal  since  the  tragic  days  of  1919  in  Damascus,  it  was  the  first 
time  I had  seen  him.  For  a half  hour  before  dinner  we  talked,  mostly 
about  my  recent  trip  to  Moscow.  Then  come  dinner,  at  the  end  of 
which  Father  was  asked  to  say  a few  words.  Father  told  the  famous 
story  of  the  poor  robber  of  Baghdad. 

««•«*#*# 

The  politicians  present  at  the  King’s  dinner  were  quick  in 

reading  their  own  meaning  into  the  yam.  Nothing  would  convince 

them  that  Fattier  was  not  dealing  in  political  innuendo.  It  finally 

developed  that  the  poor  robber  was  Great  Britain  and  the  dyer  was 

11  pw"  ■ — _ 

Iraq.  The  Khadl  was  the  League  of  Nations  which  had  to  hang  the 
dyer  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not. 

On  January  14,  we  left  Baghdad  to  spend  five  days  seeing  things 
new  and  old  in  the  Twin  River  valley.  We  were  lucky  having  as  our 
guide  and  companion  Dr,  John  Van  Ess,  a missionary  since  1902  in 
these  parts  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  America,  Van  Ess  knows 
tiie  Arab  of  Iraq  and  the  Persian  Gulf  probably  better  than  any  other 
European.  He  speaks  the  language  with  perfect  facility  and  has 
written  an  Arabic  grammar.  His  steady  Job  is  running  an  excellent 
little  school  in  Basrah.  During  the  two  weeks  together,  we  had  a 
wonderful  opportunity  of  discussing  Arab  problems  with  him. 

Going  south  we  were  well  taken  care  of  in  a private  oar,  pro- 
vided by  Colonel  Tainsh,  head  of  the  Iraq  railways,  who  went  along 
with  us  for  on  hour  or  so.  The  railways  are  a point  under  dispute 


today  between  the  two  Governments.  Built  by  the  British  army  of 
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occupation  during  the  war,  they  are  stil]|beoimIcally  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  are  ran  by  a foreign 
staff,  British  at  the  top  and  Hindu  lower  down.  Two  things  have 
to  happen  before  the  British  will  hand  over  the  railways  to  the 
Iraq  Government  - a price  must  be  agreed  upon  and  the  Iraqis  must 
have  a trained  personnel.  Indeed,  Iraqis  are  gradually  being  taken 
into  the  service  and  promoted  as  they  show  their  fitness,  but  the 
British  flatly  refuse  to  run  the  railroads  under  any  dual  scheme 
of  responsibility.  The  politicians  of  Baghdad,  on  the  other  hand, 
look  upon  them  as  a lucrative  patrimony. 

with  the  exception  of  a short  .road-gauge  line  running  from 
Baghdad  ^ way  up  the  Euphrates  valley,  which  was  built  by  the  Gor- 
mans as  a link  In  the  Berlln-Baghdad  line,  the  Iraq  railways  are 
all  metre  gauge.  The  main  line  runs  from  Basrah  north  through 
Baghdad,  but  Is  stil/a  150  miles  short  of  Mosul.  There  is  also  a 
line  from  Baghdad  running  northeast  to  the  Tors lan  frontier  in  the 
directionof  Teheran  which  provides  for  a natural  outlet  for  western 


Persia.  A few  years  ago  iersia  let  on  international  contract  for 
the  building  of  her  first  railroad,  but  for  prestige  and  military 
reasons  tills  line,  nor/  under  construction,  runs  north  and  south 
from  tile  Caspian  Sea  through  Teheran  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  terminus 
port  being  located  not  fifty  miles  east  of  Basrah.  The  projected 
Baghdad-Half a line  to  the  Mediterranean  is  surveyed  and  work  on  It 
raay  begln  next  year.  This  line  will  bo  of  economic  importance  to 
Iraq  and  to  Persia,  too,  if  the  natural  lines  of  trade  are  not 
interfered  with, 

our  first  stops  aft  or  leaving  Baghdad  were  at  Karbala  and 
Najaf , the  pilgrimage  towns  of  the  Shiah  faith.  Now  the  world  of 
Islam  is  divided  Into  two  great  sects,  the  Sunnis  who  consider  them- 
selves orthodox  Moslems  and  the  Shiahs  will  oh  is  the  Arab  word  for 
schism.  The  core  of  the  bliiahs  is  Persia  where  the  faith  lias  evolved 
as  a national  religion  with  roots  going  back  into  the  vanish  ed  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster.  There  are  also  great  numbers  of  Shiahs  today 
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In  Tran , along  the  Persian  Gulf,  western  Afghanistan,  and  India, 
Historically,  the  Shiahs  represent  the  survival  of  a group  whio h 
rejected  the  Omayyid  (Damascus)  and  Abbasid  (Baghdad)  line  of 
Caliphs,  They  hold  that  Mohammed1  s rightful  heir  was  his  son-in- 
law  All  (HahftBBMd  had  no  son)  followed  by  , both  o f whom 

wore  dispntohod  by  the  Omnyyld  leaders.  They  are  burled  *t^Karbala 
-and  .Hfejaf  while  another  Imam  (the  Shiahs  never  accepted  the  word 
Caliph)  has  his  tomb  near  Baghdad  at  Kadhimsin  In  the  most  ex- 
quisite mosque  in  Iraq,  Altogether  there  were  some  ten  Shiah 
Imams,  and  trad it lo  - lms  It  that  the  last  one  never  died  but  dis- 
appeared until  Allah  should  call  him.  back  to  rule  rightfully  over 
Islam, 

The  Shiah  faith  is  strong  on  the  side  of  mysticism,  veneration 
of  shrines  and  relics  and  all  that  this  attitude  of  rind,  involves. 


To  the  orthodox  Sunnis,  this  is  sheer  idolatry  particularly  to  the 
austere  ’ nimble  who  under  Ibn  Saud  rule  over  Arabia  /roper,  including 
the  'rovinces  of  the  Hejd  Rasa  an?  the  Hodjas.  The  V/ahabls  are  the 
extreme  fundnmentalists  of  Islam,  They  are  fanatical  in  their 
stand  that  Islam  should  get  back  to  the  Koran  and  the  Traditions 
and  should  sweep  away  all  the  corrupt  and  extraneous  matter  which 
has  of out  into  the  body  /f  religious  custom  since  the  death  of  the 
Prophet,  hen  King  Ibn  Saud,  for  example,  drove  old  King  Hussein 
out  of  Mocca  and  Medina  three  years  ago,  ho  could  not  restrain 
his  soldiers  f rornij  o s e or  at  In  g the  tomb  of  Mohammed  himself. 

Both  ' arbnla  and  No  jnf  are  quaint  Arab  town#  with  colorful, 
bazaars.  The  nos nueajof  All  and  i are  as  exquisite  examples 
°f  p era lan  architecture  as  onn  be  found  an;, -where,  and  of  course  for 
ravishing  beauty  few  things  can  come  up  to  Persian  tillig  with  its 
gay  tints  of  blue,  green,  yellow  and  pink.  Times  have  changed, 
however,  and  the  pilgrim  business  since  the  war  has  fallen  off, 
particularly  from  Persia  itself  where  the  Government  has  put  a ban 
on  the  traffic.  A generation  ago.  Van  Ban  visitod  these  Holy  Cities 
of  the  Shiahs  much  to  his  disoomfort  nnjhumiliaiion,  nnd  oven  today 
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thero  are  stillpracos  of  the  old  fanatical  fooling  against  the 
Inf Idol.  Yot  tho  influence  of  the  religious  leaders,  the  Mullahs 
(toaohers  - Islam  has  no  priests)  and  tie  Sayids  (privileged 
descendants  of  Mohammed  who  are  distinguished  b'  wearing  a green 
turban ) , is  sti'lkingly  on  the  wane,  Islam,  as  a political  force 
organised  to  combat  Western  iiifluenco  and  power,  is  a broken  reed 
today,  and  In  every  quarter  Part-Islataism,  once  Turkey’s  throat  to 
tho  Yeat,  has  been  swept  into  the  discard  by  the  rising  flood  of 


nationalism.  The  course  of  events  in  new  Turkey  under 


Kemnl  and  in  "era. '.a  under  Rlza  Shall  is  proof  that  ban-Islnmlsm  is 
long  since  in  it  grave . Yet  the  Moslem  world  today  is  in  groat 
ferment  and  turmoil,  and.  anti-European  fooling  is  moro  bit tor  and 
widespread  than  ovor  before.  Despite  all  tills,  the  conquest  of 
Neo-Westernism,  the  taking  over  and  the  gulping  down  of  certain 
Western  institutions  and  mechanical  appliances  vidthout  regard  for 
tho  spirit  and  forces  which  control  tiiem,  marches  merrily  on, 

From  herbal  wo  took  a oar  along ...tlie  fringe  of  tho  desert  for 
a couple  of  hours  to  got  to  Najaf , The  weather  that  morning  was 
perfect  and  the  track  across  the  desert  was  as  smooth  as  a billiard 
table.  Along  tl®  route  were  four  broken  down  caravanserais,  located 
at  regular  Intervals.  Their  sorry  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  automobile  is  driving  the  camel  out  of  the  lucrative  pilgrim 
business,  Along  tho  way  wo  met  more  cars  then  one  sees  on  tho  high- 
way between  Irague  and  Vienna.  Yet  we  wore  now  In  tho  Orient  with 

allitn  incon  unities,  tho  old  and  the  new  at  once  jostling  and  ig- 

,"1 / 

noring  each  other,  with  strings  of  panels  plodding  tho  sandy  wastes 
carrying  gasoline  tins  with  a self-complacent  grin,  it  seamed,  at 
those  contrivances  which  had  deprived  them  of  on  anoient  and  Iionor- 
able  trade. 

Approaching  bajaf  from  tte  desert  la  a glorious  sight.  At  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles,  all  one  sees  is  the  golden  done  of  the  ^ 
All  mosque  set  off  by  a few  stately  palms.  Hear  the  oity  3tand 


thou  scuds  of  gravestones  of  faithful  Shiahs  who  have  boon  traas- 
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ported  to  Najaf  for  burial  or,  bettor,  who  have  oome  there  from 
distant  lands  to  spend  their  twlligjht  years.  A handsome  business 
for  those  In  charge  of  the  mosque,  if  you  like.  For  a sum  of  four 
hundred  dollars,  a man  can  be  buried  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  right 
next  to  All;  for  half  that  amount  within  the  mosque  precincts; 
while  for  ton  dollars  a more  humble  person  finds  his  resting  place 
under  the  shadow  of  the  city  walls.  How  much  graft  is  attached  to 
this  business  can  only  be  imagined,  but  under  Turkish  mile  the 
tiling  was  a reeking  scandal. 

After  Visiting  Karbala  and.  Na jaf , we  took  a jump  back  of  three 
or  four  thousand  years  and  had  a look  at  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and 
Kish,  many  times  the  proud  capitals  of  flourishing  empires.  Over 
and  against  tbs  massed  stone  remains  of  Hgyjj  there  is  not  much  to 
see  in  Iraq,  owing  to  the  fact  that  mud  brick  was  the  building 


material  through  the  ages,  .hen  a certain  dynasty  came  to  an  end 
and  its  civilization  crumbled, the  conquering  party  would  generally 
build  on  top  of  the  ruined  city,  making  free  use  of  anything  avail- 
able, Thus,  as  fortune  and  power  shifted,  city  piled  up  on  city  - 
Sumerian  on  early  Semitic,  Semitic  Chaldeans  on  Sumerians,  As Syrians 
on  Chaldeans,  Babylonians  on  Assyrians,  Persian  on  Babylonian,  and 
so  on.  The  proooss  goes  on  today  - villagos  in  the  vicinity  of 
Babylon  are  built  of  brick  taken  from  the  ruins. 

We  spent  really  a thrilling  day  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  with 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Woolley  of  Oxford  who  have  carried  on  excavations 
there  for  a number  of  years.  The  earliest  dated  record  uncovered 
at  Ur  is  a personal  cylinder-seal  of  about  5200  B.G. , but  important 
discoveries  go  bade  several  hundred  years  oar  lit  r.  There  is  un- 
impeachable evidence,  for  example,  of  r titanic  flood  having  occurred 
there  which  put  back  Sumerian  civilization  several  hundred  years. 

Who  can  say  whether  this  was  The  Flood?  Just  recently.  Professor 
Woolley  ran  across  an  elaborate  Death  Pit,  an  indication  of  human 
sacrifice.  Tills  pit  oo  ntnined  74  bodies,  that  is  six  guards  and  the 
rest  women.  Of  the  68  women,  61  of  them  had  some  kind  of  gold 
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ornament  buried  with  them.  The  ornaments  were  all  of  great 
sophistication  - gold  ear-rings  and  hair-pins,  lovely  necklaoes 
of  lapis  lazuli,  cornelian  and  gold  beads  arranged  in  real  stylo 
and  taste.  Throe  harps  were  found  in  the  Death  Fit.  On©  had  ten 
strings,  with  a base  of  exquisite  inlay  work  set  off  with  a hand- 
some bull’s  head  in  wrought  gold. 

The  big  find  last  year  was  the  body  of  Prinoo  Kos-Kalam-Dug . 
With  him  was  buried  a great  profusion  of  gold  work  and  Jewelry, 
including  a magnificent^  gold  holraat . This  year  tlie  grave  of  a 
child  was  discovered  where  all  the  ornaments  were  of  miniature 
size.  These  included  gold  hair-pins,  necklaces,  ear-rings,  and 
an  exquisite  little  gold  cup,  filled  with  wine  and  placed  near 
her  lixjs. 

The  Sumerians  worshipped  the  moon,  which  word  has  a mascu- 
line gender  as  in  the  Slav  and  Goman  languages.  Their  temple 
of  worship  is  called  a ziggurat  and  was  erected  on  a huge  base  of 
the  hardest  brick  known  in  Iraq.  Though  long  since  disappeared, 
it  once  stood  two  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  The  lines  of  the 
foundation,  still  standing,  boar  a marked  resemblance  to  our  sky- 
scrapers, especially  their  well-proportioned  panelled  surfaces. 

The  symbolism  of  the  ziggurat  is  interesting.  The  base  was  faced 
with  black  bitumen  to  represent  the  underworld . Then  oame  a plat- 
form of  red  sandstone,  a counterpart  of  the  plain,  set  solidly  on 
the  platform  was  a blue  temple  which,  like  the  Temple  of  Heaven 
in  Peking,  symbolized  the  sky.  This  was  capped  by  a golden  globe 
or  dome  - the  sun. 

The  fact  tliat  the  Sumerian  ziggurats  were  built  well  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plain  suggests  that  the  people  cm©  orig- 
inally from  the  mountains.  There  is  strong  evidence,  moreover , that 
they  cfcio  by  sea,  and  there  may  some  connection  between  Sumerian 
civilization  and  the  culture  of  the  Indus  valley  in  thos  days.  A 
Sumerian  reoo.'d  recontly  found  states  simply  that  they  came  and 
settled  and  developed  alltbe  arts  of  civilization.  This  is  no 
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exaggeration,  Their  streets  were  paved,  in  stone,  their  houses 
were  far  better  planned  than  those  now  existing  In  Iraq,  they 
drank  wine  and  beer,  their  graves  ware  floored  with  concrete,  along 
with  the  women  were  buried  all  kinds  of  cosmetics,  and  their  art 
was  as  artificial  and  sophisticated  as  anything  to  be  found  since 
then.  They  Imported  their  pro  clous  stones  and  metals  from  coun- 
tries as  far  removed  as  India, for  no  such  things  are  known  in  Iraq, 
and  the  irrigation  system  of  the  Sumerians  and  Bab,  lonlaas  has  not 
been  improver  upon,  rather  the  contrary,  since  ancient  times.  Early 
Egypt  borrowed  freely  from  the  art  of  Sumer,  and  it  was  not  until 
Alexander  visited  and  died  in  Babylon  that  Greek  architecture 
supplanted  the  false  by  the  true  arch.  Indeed,  by  5500  B.O.,  when 
Sumerian  civilisation  reached  its  zenith,  the  three  essential  prin- 
ciples of  architecture  - dome,  arch,  vault,  - were  in  fairly 
general  use. 

Before  leaving  Ur,  I must  tell  you  about  running  across  our 
old  Biblical  friend,  Bel and  his  banqueting  hall  where  he 
saw  the  writing  on  the  wall.  His  sister  kept  an  up-to-date  nunnery. 
Exact  records  on  baked  clay  tablets  have  been  uncovered  allowing 
week  by  week  how  such  wool  was  allotted  to  each  nun  and.  how  much 
cloth  she  turned  out.  Accurate  account  books  were  kept  for  buying 
and  selling  transactions.  Bear  the  nunnery  was  a boys’  school 
where  a clay  tablet  was  found  containing  the  multiplication  table 
up  to  sixty  times  sixty?  another  one  where  so:;ie  little  rascal  wrote 
out  the  same  sentence  400  times.  He  started  out  with  good  intentions 
but  toward  the  middle  the  writing  got  more  and  more  careless.  Pro- 
bably he  was  in  a rush  to  get  over  to  see  the  ball  game  that  afternoon. 

You  should  have  it  pretty  well  in  your  mind  by  this  time  that 
the  foundation  stone  of  every  civilization  known  in  the  twin  r ver 
valley  has  been  an  efficient  irrigation  system.  How  marvelously 


worked  out  this  was  by  the  Sumerians  and  the  Babylonians  is  attested 
to  by  the  vast  breadth  of  their  foreign  trade  made  possible  very 
largely  by  agricultural  wealth.  All  Iraq  is  a complex  maze  of 
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irrigation  canals,  abandoned  and  rebuilt  as  empires  flourished 
and  deoayed  and  rivers  shifted  their  courses.  Sir  William  Will cocks, 
famed  British  engineer  of  the  ABKan  Dam  in  Egypt,  has  evolved  an 
interesting  theory  about  the  Garden  of  Eden  on  the  basis  of  engineer- 
ing reality.  He  locates  Eden  on  the  Euphrates  River  directly  west 
of  where  Baghdad  now  stands. 

How  Genesis  2:10  reads,  "And  a river  went  out  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden?  and  from  thence  it  was  parted,  and  became  into 
four  heads. In  ancient  times,  this  was  exactly  what  happened  to 
the  Euphrates , and  the  regular  disposal  of  water  made  possible 
steady  cultivation  of  the  entire  valley  without  danger  of  flood. 
Again,  to  this  day  the  Arabs  look  upon  the  date-palm  as  the  Tree 
of  Life,  and  the  vine  was  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  Eden  simply  means 
plain  in  Arabic,  and  when  Adam  and  Eve  had  tasted  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  end  lot  things  run  down,  the  soil  became  salty,  as  it 
does  In  Iraq  when  not  constantly  flushed.  This  was  the  Flaming 
Sword  which  drove  thorn  out  of  Eden. 

When  Tamerlane  led  his  Mongol  hordes  into  Iraq  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  fairy  land  of  Tiaroun  el  Rashid  was  laid  waste, 
and  since  tint  day  the  country  has  staggered  along  as  best  It 
could  without  an  irrigation  system.  Lacking  a strict  regulation 

of  water  supply,  Iraq  most  inevitably  be  content  with  the  status 

\ 

of  a poor  and  miserable  land.  Vast  amounts  of  capital  are  required 
to  work  out  such  a system,  and  foreign  capital  has  baulked  about 
coming  Into  the  country  owing  to  political  uncertainties.  To  date, 
moreover,  no  comprehensive  plan  has  been  put  forward  in  any  quarter, 
with  the  result  that  agricultural  development,  such  as  It  Is,  Is 
left  to  individual  effort  of  largo  landowners  and  wealthy  farmers, 
which  effort  must  needs  in  Iraq  be  chaotic.  Thousands  of  pimps 
today  are  imported  Into  the  country,  now  tracts  of  land  are  opened 
up  for  cultivation,  but  what  happens?  In  two  or  three  years,  as 


turns  salty  and  fresh  plots  are  maltreated  in  similar  fashion. 


rotation  of  crops,  the  soil 
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Thus,  Iraq  is  still  a long  way  off  in  solving  her  basic  problem 
of  production. 

About  the  time  v/e  reached  Basrah  the  Cabinet  resigned  in  Baghdad, 

— — -\ 

and  it  was  with,  great  difficulty  that  King  Felsal  persuaded  Prise 
Minister  Abdul  Mushin  Beg  and  Ms  colleagues  to  remain  in  office. 

Tin©  blatant  nationalists  are  putting  increasing  pressure  on  this 
moderate  group  which  sees  the  necessity  of  continued  cooperation  with 

the  British  Raj.  Thar®  are  a ho.it  of  points  under  dispute  at  the 
moment  - terms  for  taking  over  the  railways,  the  status  of  tb  mili- 
tary command  in  time  of  emergency,  the  date  for  Iraq  to  apply  for 
League  membership,  etc.  It  is  into  re  a ting  to  know  that  Great  Britain 
rules  Iraq  today  through  a system  of  Administrative  Inspectors  who, 
under  the  1922  treaty, were  shorn  of  their  executive  power.  These 
A.I * 1 s are  stationed  in  every  county  and  province  throughout  the 
land  as  well  as  hi  every  Ministry,  and  this  Is  exactly  the  situation 
In  the  army.  It  is  perhaps  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
British  have  fullcontrol  over  the  Royal  Air  Force  squadrons  and  the 
Iraq  police,  that  the  Colonial  Office  in  London  should  stand  out  for 
unifed  military  command  in  case  of  war.  The  feeling  of  resentment 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  is  also  comprohe  nelble , 

The  prevailing  sentiment  in  and  around  Basrah  is  far  more  pro- 
British  than  in  the  capital.  Two  major  reasons  seem  to  be  responsible 
for  this  friendly  attitude,  one  political  and  the  other  commercial. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  in  Iraq 
are  well  die  osed  toward  British  rule,  but  in  the  southern  section 
there  is  the  additional  incentive  that  they  feel  themselves  handsomely 
protected  from  the  desert  raids  of  the  V/ahabi  Bedouins  by  the  R»  .F. 
airplane  squadrons  patrolling  the  bleak  and  open  frontiers.  Again, 
commercial  elides  in  Basrah,  European  and  native  both,  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  British  rule,  fearing  the  undermining  of  trade  and  business 
in  the  event  an  inexperienced  native  regime  should  follow  the  hauling 
down  of  the  Union  Jack.  Above  all,  public  opinion  in  Basrah  is  not 

- ’ * " — -i* 

so  corrupted  as  in  Baghdad  by  the  curse  of  effendi  agitation.  Goner- 
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ally  speaking,  effendl  moans  gentleman,  a title  of  respect  widely 
used  in  the  Orient,  but  this  almost  universal  plague  of  countries 
east  of  Suez  and  south  of  Constantinople  is  all  too  often  a cring- 
ing grafter,  well  off,  who  by  speaking  foreign  languages  ingratiates 
Mas  elf  with  the  power s -that-be  to  carry  on  his  pc  edatory  operations . 

So  get  back  to  ourselves  in  Basrah,,  our  host  there  was  Mr. 
Hooper,  English  manager  of  Hills  Brothers,  an  old  Amorioan^jflmn 
doing  a vast  business  exporting  dates  from  Iraq  and  the_Per§ian 
Gulf  to  Bow  York.  January  is  slack  season  in  the  date  business, 
all  the  picking  and  packing  being  done  in  late  summer  and  the  fall. 
Hills  Brothers  does  mostly  a bulk  and  wholesale  business  in  dates 
which  sell  in  America  at  a retail  price  of  BjLl^gjats  a pound  and 
less.  Two  factors  are  at  work  preventing  the  company  from  devel- 
oping the  quality  side  of  their  business.  First  of  all,  there  is 
the  great  difficulty  of  introducing  solentiflo  methods  among  the 
native  growers  with  a view  to  improving  the  species  and  getting 
rid  of  worms  and  diseases . For  this  reason,  not  more  than  20  or  1HL 
percent  of  the  crop_pi&  ed  is  available  for  export,  and  this  tre- 
mendous wastage  leans  that  the  native  gets  perhaps  two  cents  a 
pound  for  his  product.  Mr..  Hooper  is  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  scientific  research  in  this  field,  as  demonstrated  by  what  our 
Department  of  .Agriculture  is  doing  at  home,  aid.  1ms  recently  started 
a model  date  farm  mar  Basrah. 

The  obstacle  of  distance  from  the  market  is  another  factor 
working  against  the  development  of  quality  exports  In  dates , for 
high-grade  dates  deteriorate  quickly.  Even  with  their  own  line 
of  ships,  equipped  with  refrigerators , It  is  with  great  risk  that 
Hills  Brothers  send  every  year  several  thousand  pounds  of  fine 
dates  to  Hew  York, 

It  was  Hills  Brothers,  by  the  way,  that  introduced  the  Chev- 
rolet and  Bulok  into  Iraq,  and  they  nearly  monopolised  tJa  local 
market  to  the  glory  of  General  Motors.  Last  year,  however,  there 
was  a row  between  the  two  parties  in  which  Hills  Brothers  got  the 
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rawest,  kind  of  a deal.  All  over  Europe  and  the  Near  East  I have 
run  across  oases  where  General  Motors  has  ridden  Its  distributors 
in  shameless  fashion.  Just  what  the  policy  is,  besides  getting 
rid  of  the  maximum  number  of  cars,  it  is  difficult  to  fathom,  but 
the  result  is  almost  universally  the  same  - General  Motors  is  in 
bad  repute  in  commercial  circles . What  a pity,  roallyi  The  whole 
Orient  wants  to  buy  American  oars,  nnd  perhaps  this  feeling  arises 
in  part  out  of  the  general  distrust  of  Europe  and  all  its  works 
which  is  so  prevalent  amongst  native  classes  of  standing  and  wealth. 

Now  is  the  time  to  wind  up  our  little  story  of  our  jaunt  through 
the  land  of  the  Twin  Rivers,  Abound  Geneva  and  League  circles,  the 
case  of  Iraq  is  held  up  as  the  most  successful  experiment  of  the 
mandate  system.  This  is  probably  true  with  the  exception  of  Pales- 
tine,  and  certainly  the  British  have  done  an  admirable  job  of  ad- 
ministration and  peace  promotion.  The  pity  is  that  political  feeling 
is  so  sharp  against  England  in  certain  circles  whoso  influence  oan- 
not  b©  entirely  discounted.  Just  in  a few  weeks.  Sir  Gilbert  Clayton 
arrives  in  Baghdad  to  talc®  over  the  duties  of  High  Commissioner,  the 
four-year  term  of  Sir  Henry  Dobbs  having  come  to  an  end.  Sir  Percy 
Cox  was  the  first  High  Commissioner  for  Iraq,  and  it.  was  he  who 
negotiated  the  basic  treaty  back  in  1922  defining  the  relationship 
between  the  mandatory  power  and  the  mandated  territory.  Now  all 
these  men  are  of  exceptional  character  and  long  experience  in  the 
Near  East  in  both  til©  political  and  administrative  fields.  Yet  fine 
as  the  first  two  High  Commissioners  have  been,  they  have  not  shown 
sufficient  calibre  to  reach  anything  like  a definitive  solution  of 
the  problem.  To  get  the  full  force  of  tills  point,  let  me.  go  back 
and  sketch  the  conditions  under  which  British  rule  was  sat  up  in 
Iraq  after  the  war. 

It  was  Great  Britain  that  during  the  war  organized  the  military 
effort  which  drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  entire  Arabian  peninsula 
and.  out  of  the  border  states  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Trans-Jordan  and 
Iraq,  Yet  the  success  of  this  campaign  was  absolutely  dependent 
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on  the  ability  of  the  Allies  to  secure  tho  active  ooop'rntlon 

' — — - , — — P 

of  tho  Arab  trlboe , all  of  whom  rallied# though  with  varying  de- 
grees of  loyalty  and.  enthusiasm#  around  tho  banner  of  l ing  Hussein# 
Sherif  of  Lie  oca,  and.  his  sons#  the  Crown  rinoc  Amir  All#  King 

" /"*  ' “"7’  ‘ ' ’ 1 » 

Felsal#  King  Abdullah  of  Trans-Jordan,  etc.  To  secure  the  good- 
willand  cooperation  of  tho  Arab  forces,  all  manner  of  promises, 
official  and  non-official,  wore  held  out#  the  core  of  which  was 
the  idea  of  an  independent  Ar  .b  atato.  Perhaps  more  effective  at 
tho  moment,  however,  were  the  subsidies  granted  to  both  King  Hus seln 
of  the  Hedjaz  and  King  Ibn  Saud  of  the  Nejd,  as  well  as  to  local 
sheikhs  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Arab  world.  It 
has  boon  estimated  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  for  example,  tliat 
Colonel  Lawrence  and  his  aides  handed  o-at  the  equivalent  of  five 
hollers  for  ©very  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  area. 

After  tho  war,  the  first  blow  to  the  Arab  dream  ca-iie  when 
Franco  blocked  Feisal  from  sotting  up  a.  state  in  Syria.  Then  came 
tho  Greek  adventia'o  :Ln  Anatolia,  the  pot  scheme  of  Venizelos,  b a died 

■ =»■" — — 3 


by  Lloyd  Goorgo  politically  and  financially  by  sir  Basil  fai^xroff, 
tiie  famous  International  financier  of  Levantine  origin.  fter  years 
of  war  and  tho  collapse  of  her  Jimp  ire,  Turkey  under  lustajfcm  Kemal 


drove  tha  Croaks  out  of  Anatolia  in  the  late  summer  of  1922,  Moan- 
while  , Groat  Britain  was  facing  serious  disturbances  in  ~.gypt  and 
India  which  were  fanned  into  flame  by  these  and  other  evidences  of 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  European  powers , It  vms  about  this 
time,  as  if  by  the  sweep  of  some  mysterious  hand.,  that  the  Orient, 
however  impotent ly  and.  blatantly,  ranged  herself  against  urono. 

The  canny  Lloyd  George  must  have  had  some  premonition  of  this  radi- 
cal change  of  attitude,  for  it  wns  already  in  1921  that  he  executed 
one  of  Ills  amazing  political  somersaults  and  persuaded  the  British 
Government  to  swallow  the  program  for_Arab  salvation  put  forward 
by  Colonel  Lawrence  and  Gertrude  Bell.  Feisal  accordingly  was  taken 
over  to  Baghdad  and  given  a crown  - not  the  one  he  wanted  but  still 
it  was  an  Arab  crown,  albeit  "made  in  England,"  And  tho  tragedy  is 
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that,  despite  ftl  1 hl»  charm  and  fine  personality,  Palsal  lo  still 
a stranger  icing  in  Iraq. 

Xet  the  Lawreno©-3ell  program  Is  fund ament ally  sound  and  Peisal 
i o;  :c  *3  lent  though  tol  .. 

the  Iraq  oxparliaent  in  my  view  la  primarily  dud  to  the  fact  that 
the-  new  state  is  erected  on  efi'endi  quicks  rug:.  Tho  population  of 
Iraq  is  after  all  tribal  mad  nomadic } urban  liolleotual  life  and 
parliamentary  procedure  there  are  the  most  exotic  of  importations. 
Thus,  the  effendi  offico-soolcer  does  not  represent  anything  or  any- 
body, for  the  mainspring; s of  Arab  culture  and.  government  are  found 
in  tribal  organization  and  c -.is tor:.  according  to  Van  Use,  who  has 
well  seasoned  judgment  on  such  affairs.  It  would  have  been  feasible 
after  the  war,  given  patience  and  insight,  to  have  gradually  built 
up  a federation  of  tribes  in  Iraq  whl oh  alone  would  have  provided 
a sound  basis  for  the  now  state.  Indeed,  this  approach,  though 
involving  a more  daring  experiment,  would  have  boon  cheaper  :-n& 
simpler  than  the  one  employed  on  tho  spur  of  the  moment . 

There  are , say,  25  tribes  in  all  Iraq;  all  havo  one -nan  rule 
under  a sheikh  who  lias  absolute  power  and  may  be  dispatched  at  any 
moment  for  incompetence.  This  loose  system  of  government  is  ad- 
mirably fitted,  to  lo  oal  cond.lt  ions  end  tine  ns  1 1 ve  t enp  or  ament . In- 
deed, at  its  best  it  may  be  the  most  efficient  system  of  government 
in  the  world.  In  any  case,  it  was  tie  only  one  Iraq  possessed,  and 
tho  British  would  have  done  well  to  build  the  new  state  from  the 
bottom  up  and  not  from  the  top  down.  Taking  the  tribal  unit,  the 
British  could  have  put  four  officers  with  each  tribe.  The  functions 
of  the  political  officer  in  charge  would  have  been  simple.  There 
might  iuiv©  been,  for  example,  periodic  conferences  Called  under 
British  supervision  of  the  tribal  shaikhs  with  a view  ultimately 
of  working  out  tho  problem  of  centralized  authority . f acii  tribe 
would  of  course  have  needed  a financial  officer  to  look  after  taxa- 
tion.  The  work  of  the  police  officer  would  have  been  much  the  same 
as  it  is  today.  And  the  fourth  officer  would  havo  boon  an  engineer 
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whoso  job  would  be  to  develop  ocan  mn  lci.t Ions  and  above  ail  irrlga- 
talojp.  Irrigation  bridgeheads  oould  have  been  guarded  by  a single 
machine  gun#  and  in  the  event  of  trouble  with  a certain  tribe  or 
sub-tribo  the  water  supply  could  have  been  cut  off.  A fev?  squadrons 
of  planes,  as  has  been  adequately  demonstrated,  suffice  to 

protect  the  frontiers. 

So  much  lor  the  ideal  arrangement  - tuere  is  no  turning  baok 
to  it  now  that  til©  Iraq  experiment  got  off  on  the  wrong  foot  at  the 
very  start.  The  future  of  the  new  state  now  hangs  on  two  questions  - 
will  dr  ©at  Britain  get  out , taxi  if  so,  under  what  tonus’:  I am 
convinced  that  some  day  England  will  formally  withdraw  from  Iraq, 
but  mind  you,  the  British  have  a genius  for  getting  out  of  a country 
and  still  Keeping  their  grip  on  its  vitals.  Such  is  the  situation 
in  iSgypt  today.  As  for  the  terms  of  tho  withdrawal,  that  is  the 
all-important  consideration.  It  is  naive  to  say  that  ingland  will 
stay  in  Iraq  to  .guarantee  the  future^qf  .no**  oil  Interests  at  .osul. 
Those  can  be  protected  by  various  other  means  than  outright  occupa- 
tion and  annexation, 

'..hat,  for  example,  is  the  strategy  of  the  international  posi- 
tion of  Iraq  from  the  British  standpoint V England  ijas  amply  demons- 
trated that  she  is  ready  to  grab  all  Africa  and  Asia,  if  need  be, 
to  jugotoct  the  Suez  Canal,  before  the  war,  she  bent  every  muscle 
to  block  both  uor-u-ny  and  Kussia  from  expanding;:  tnelr  respective 
s.,  .’lores  of  influence  Into  the  region  of  the  rorslan  Cull . Today 
those  two  supposed  throats  to  Imperial  security  and  communications 
have  vanished  into  thin  air,  and  wo  must  look  closer  to  Iraq  to 
understand  the  new  elements  of  danger.  To  begin  with.  Nationalist 
Persia  under  Ulza  Shall  looks  with  envious  eyes  on  tbs  fertile  plain 
of  tho  Twin  Rivers,  remembering  the  olden  times  wnen  she  was  undls- 
putod  mistress  of  both  shores  of  the  gulf.  Then,  the  >. ahabis  under 

Ibn  baud  are  ready  to  march  Into  Basrah  and  Baghdad  any  time  the 
~ — 

, a . , planes  quit  the  country.  Thirdly,  Turkey  is  not  wltnout  hope 
of  regaining  her  sway  over  tlie  oil  fields  of  osul.  It  is  patent. 
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therefore,  that  England  could  not  countenance  -ha  aggrandize;,!  sat 


of  any  of  these  throe  powers , for  tho  keystone  of  British  policy 
in  Asia  today  is  peace  and  peace  at  all  costs. 

moreover,  England  is  aware  that  she  haa  assumed  a moral  obli- 
gation in  the  Iraq  mandate,  and  her  world  prestige  could  not  afford 
tiie  blow  of  withdrawing  from  Iraq  and  leaving  all  that  part  of  the 

■j  1 — * ■ — — — — “ ‘ ” 

East  in  dhaoa  and  oonfusion,  her  position  in  Iraq  is  hard  enough 

...  — . — - — * — ? 

in  itself,  but  at  home,  back  in  England,  public  opinion  is  uick 
to  death  of  tiio  tale  of  woe  known.  as  the  Vdilte  Kan's  burden,  'flint 
romantic  conooption  was  all  very  well  in  the  good  old  days  before 
the  war  when  the  subject  races  of  Asia  were  sluuibering  peacefully 
and  with  apparent  contentment,  but  today  all  Asia  is  ag'low  and 
agog  with  tiie  frenzied  dreams  of  renaissance  and  nat iouaiisn. 

Perhaps  there  is  a conclusion  Tib  ibis  piece  on  Iraq,  but  if 
there  is,  I haven't  found  it.  bid  so,  with  great  pleasure  and  bost 
greetings,  I leave  you  in  mid-air,  Perhaps  I shouldn't  have  flown 
over  to  the  land  of  the  Twin  Elvers , but  it  was  a great  trip,  after 
all,  on  tho  magic  carpet. 


r . the  f ir  t car  was  Vat  - or  and  ' o Iatf>  henry  Dllkortj  In 
the  second  Johnson  and  myself . The  distance  to  Kuwait  is  about  115 
miles,  Kuwait  being  a tiny  British  Protectorate  ruled  over  by  a local 
Shaikh.  and:  located  on  the  west  side  of  tine  Persian  Gulf  near  the 
famous  errl  banks.  OVor  tho  first  fifteen  milos  to  Zubalr,  a 
charming  caravan  town  cut  off  since  last  year  from  the  Sojd  on 
account  of  Udiwan  raids,  the  going  was  pretty  bad,  but  our  Chevrolets 
barged  through  the  nud  in  sturdy  fashion.  From  there  on  the  track 
acePoss  tho  desert  improves  with  the  rain. 

To  pulled  up  before  the  Iraq  customs  hut  at  Zubalr  about  noon, 
but  despite  a chit  from  Cooper  of  Oust  cans  no  officials  wore  at 
their  post  to  cteck  us  out.  The  bazaar  was  combed,  and  finally 


Basrah,  Iraq,  Jan.  22,1929 


Boar  Walter: 


o loft  Basrah  for  Kuwait  at  eleven  o’ clod:  yesterday  in  the 
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about  a half  hour  later  the  passport  officer  turned  up.  On  the 
strength  of  Cooper's  note,  we  went  on  without  having  our  baggage 
examined.  We  were  soon  out  on  the  do  sort  which  was  quite  green 
as  a result  of  recent  rains. 

As  wo  wore  going  along  (I  was  then  riding  with  Father  and 
alike rt) , we  talked  about  tho  ways  of  the  desort  and  its  hardy  folk, 
Tho  trade  of  Bub  air,  Mil  oil  taker  its  mine  from  o disciple  of  Mo- 
ha  nned  who  fej.l  in  battle  and  is  burled  there  in  the  Bosque,  centers 
around  tho  Bedouin  who  brings  in  sheep  and  glu; e (clarified  sheep's 
fat)  in  tho  spring  to  exchange  for  his  modest  wants,  how  the  Bedouin 


is  a solid  fallow  when  it  cones  to  tribal  honor,  but  the  right  of 
free  pasturage  is  tho  memorial  law  of  the  desert,  hen  winter  rains 

i 

are  scarce,  the  tribes  move  their  flocks  about  in  search  of  good 

I* 

3 Mad  this  custom  loads  to  rather  fro-t.xent  raiding  end 

’ . _ " “ — " " 7 

plundering.  Because  of  good  rainfall  along  tho  Hejd  frontier  this 
month,  there  was  no  reason  for  believing  that  last  year's  raids 
would  bo  repeated  at  this  time. 


we  halted  for  lunch  at  two  for  half  an  hour,  just  after 


we 


had  finished  our  sandwiches,  dates  and  coffee,  an.  Iraqi  tribesman 

on  horseback  case  up  to  ur.  for  a moment , Ho  said  he  was  driving 
^ — 7 __ 

his  herds  into  safety  because  the  Aldiwoni  wore  raiding  across  the 


frontier.  e asked  Mi  If  ho  had.  seen  any  raiders  himself,  and 
ho  answered  in  tho  negative.  He  warned  us  not  to  go  on  to  Kuwait, 
ive  heard  distant  shots  ahead  of  uo  to  tho  left,  but  decided  that 

— i , 

the  tribesmen  ware  simply  signalling;  to  ono  another.  Bllkert  used 
the  expression,  ”It  would  bo  too  bad  to  have  our  trip  spoilt  by  a 
false  alarm.”  .'hen  I asked  Bllkert  further  wlufct  sort  of  filters 
the  Bedouin  raiders  were,  he  replied  that  they  all  had  mod  can.  rifles 
and  were  good  shots.  Wo  decided  to  go  on. 

Under  way  about  ton  niinutos  later,  we  met  a For : full  of  ex- 
cited -raps . They  told  Blikert,  for  el  von  years  a mis .lonary  of 
the  Aierlcnn  butch  Mofonaod  Church  in  Iraq  and  the  Persic  n Gxilf, 
that  th©  ildiwunl  were  attacking  the  Irani  herdsmen,  and  urged  us 
to  turn  back.  Those  Arabc  had  left  Zubalr  in  the  morning  to  warn 
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the  Iraqi  to  get  their  herds  In  away  from-fche  frontier,  and  later 
on  wo  learned  that  they  had  recolvod  a telegram  about  ton  from  Kuwait 
that  the  Ikhvranl  v;ero  moving  northward..  Hence,  official  lixlty  at 
Zubair  was  the  reason  why  we  passed  through  without  warning  nearly 
three  hours  afterwards. 


At  this  juncture,  we  heard  several  more  shots  from  the  same 
quarter,  but  again  our  vote  was  cast  for  parrying  on.  As  we  went 
along,  we  saw  numerous  hords  of  sheep  being  driven  northward  In 
all  haste.  None  of  the  shepherds  came  within  speaking  distance  of 
us,  but  two  or  three  shouted  and  waved  us  a vrarnlng  signal.  I 
was  back  with  Johnson  in  the  so cord  oar  with  Father  and  Bllkert 
in  the  leading  car.  In  a few  minutes  v,ro  ware  passing  caravans  of 


donkeys  and  camels, with  small  clusters  of  mounted  herdsmen  drawn 
up  in  tire  rear.  There  were  no  outward  signs  of  the  raiding  party, 
nor  did  we  see  any  signs  of  fighting  up  to  tills  point.  Being 
some  fifty  miles  from  Basrah,  we  had  apparently  crossed  the  narrow 
strip  of  Nejd  territory  between  Iraq  and  Kuwait  which  gives  Ibn 
Saud  agential  outlet  to  the  gulf  through  Bahai th, 

A few  minutes  before  three,  we  went  over  a slight  sand  knoll 
near  tire  Ilamar  Ridges  in  Kuwait.  Off  the  road  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  left,  we  noticed  a band  of  a dozen  horsemen  whom  we 
took  to  be  friendly  tribesmen.  They  promptly  opened  fir©  on  us. 


Our  chauffeurs,  who  acted  with  great  sangfroid,  spotted  the  white 
headdress  of  the  Ikhwan  ffahabls . and  swerved  our  cars  around  to  the 
right  after  a half  dozen  shots  had  gone  off  in  our  direction.  By 
this  time,  the  raiders  had  rallied  together  and  were  giving  chase. 
Before  we  were  out  of  range  (the  sand  off  the  road  happen  d to  be 
soft)  they  fired  about  thirty  shots  at  ua.  The  chances  are  that, 
had  they  dropped  off  their  mounts  to  get  a firm  aim,  we  should  all 
have  long  sinoo  been  cut  to  pieces.  Such  is  the  desert  law. 

It  was  only  after  we  were  bolting  along  at  fifty  miles  an  hour 
that  Bllkert  told  Father  that  he  had  been  wounded,  but  we  rushed  on 
another  ten  minutes  until  again  well  within  the  lines  of  friendly 
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folk  who  were  shouting  their  joy  at  our  escape . bhen  we  stopped 
and  I opened  the  door  of  Father’s  oar,  Bilkert  s41d  calmly,  "I’m 
hit**'  We  gave  him  a oouplo  of  drinks  of  brandy.  Then  he  said, 

'It’s  In  the  shoulder.  I’m  paralyzed,'1  Johnson  and  I shifted 
his  position  around  to  make  him  comfortable.  W©  got  out  the  air 
cusldon  and  put  a couple  of  blankets  around  him.  "Sorry  to  have 
gotten  you  Into  this  mess,  Grane,"  he  said.  And  then  fatally, 

“Go  on,  go  on." 

Bilkert  was  apprehensive  about  hla  condition  from  the  outset, 

and  begged  Father  to  get  him  back  to  Zubalr  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 

MaoRitchie,  "If  I'm  snuffed  out,"  he  said  with  a faint  smile, 

"Give  my  love  to  my  wife  and  kiddies. " Wo  sped  on  in  a race 

against  death,  stopping  every  ten  minutes  to  give  him  brandy. 

The  poor  man  was  sinking  rapidly,  but  thanks  to  his  paralysed 

condition  without  physical  pain. 

The  third  time  we  stopped,  it  was  clear  that  ho  would  not 

pullthrough.  It  was  then  that  I took  Father  back  in  the  second 

oar  with  me  and  Johnson  went  up  to  take  what  care  he  could  of 

Bilkert.  The  nest  stop,  I told  Johnson  that  I saw  a flight  of 

R.A.F.  airplanes  from  Shalbah  passing  between  us  and  the  Jebel 

P IkJu 

Sanaa.  ^vt  last  words  to  Johnson  were , "Get  i to  back  in  those  plana s . 
The  fifth  atop  Bilkert  was  unable  to  swallow  any  nor  brandy^,  and 
he  passed  on  about  four  o’clock. 

We  pulled  into  Zubalr  twenty  minutes  later  and  went  directly 

• ■ ■ - — i . — - - — r 

to  the  doctor’s.  He  was  in  Basrah  that  day,  and  so  we  pushed  on 
to  reach  Basrah  before  dark,  instructing  the  customs  official  to 
phone  Van  Ess  that  we  were  going  direct  to  the  Maude  Hospital.  We 
arrived  there  about  five-thirty,  and  found  both  Van  Ess  and  Dr, 

Borrie  waiting  for  us  at  the  gate.  Father  went  on  home  to  Hooper’s, 
of  Hills  Brothers,  while  I stayed  on  to  wait  for  Mrs.  Bilkert. 

Phil©  waiting,  I told  the  story  of  the  tragedy  to  Von  Sss  who 
was  mortified  by  the  sudden  loss  of  his  intimate  friend  and  colleague. 
Van  Ess,  a missionary  in  these  parts  since  1902,  was  our  excellent 
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guide  in  Iraq  until  reaching  Basrah  three  days  ago.  Van  Ess 
held  up  well  voider  the  strain,  hut  finally  broke  out,  "Damn  it. 
Crane J I wish  I tad  gone  along  with  you  instead  of  Bllkort.  You 
know,  there  is  a point  when  cour  nge  be  cone  s ind  Is  oration , ft  He 
then  went  on  to  tell  me  some thl^g  of  the  character  of  the  noble 
man  who  had  given  hie  life  to  the  Arabs. 


It  was  nearly  seven  when  Mrs.  Bllkort  arrived  at  tlio  hospital, 
accompanied  by  Mrs,  Van  Ess  who  said  to  me  in  a quiet  definite  way, 
"Mrs,  Bilkert  wants  you  to  tell  her  exactly  what  happened,”  In 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  I related  the  main  events  of  the  day. 

Her  only  question  was,  "Didn’t  you  think  of  turning  back  whan  you 
were  warned?”  Ghe  was  wonderfully  bravo  and  stout-hearted  through 
the  whole  ordeal,  end  this  fine  spirit  pulled  her  through  the  funeral 
today  when  all  Basrah  turned  out  to  pay  homage  to  her  late  husband. 

A few  words  more  will  show  how  ooaplete  was  the  failure  of  local 
intelligence  in  this  tragic  incident.  Par  example, Jardine,  the 
rather  indifferent  Administrative  Inspector  of  Basrah,  told  me  at 
the  hospital  yesterday  that  the  flight  of  planes  had  gone  out  on  a 
mere  rumor  of  a raid.  These  planes,  which  we  saw  on  our  way  back 
just  before  Bllkort  died,  had  __  mis  sod  the  invading  party  entirely, 
and  according  to  the  agreement  with  Xbn  Baud  could  not  follow  them 
over  the  frontier  today  back  into  their  own  territory.  Again, 

Colonel  .atson,  who  was  visiting  Colonel  Moore,  A. I.  of  Kuwait,  was 
allowed  to  start  off  in  al^gnoranoa  at  eleven  yesterday  morning  in 
the  direction  of  Basrah.  At  1:40  he  ran  into  the  marauders,  escaped 


after  some  thirty  shots  had  bean  fired  at  him , and  returned  to  Kuwait 

safely.  Yesterday  evening  in  Kuwait,  Colonel  Moore  received  seven 

ires  as  to  what  happened  to  us.  According  to  one  tribal.  Father  was 

killed,  then  the  next  one  said  it  was  myself,  and  so  on  until  only 

the  last  one  got  the  facts  correctly. 

The  actual  details  of  the  raid  we  got  only  from  the  leading 
/ * — ' ~ 

Arabs  of  Zubnir,  The  Akhwanl,  about  J160  strong,  n camels,  had 
been  moving  nortlrward  for  days.  They  belonged  to  the  Ajman  tribe, 
or  rather  a seotlon  of  it  under  Sheikh  Dhldan  Ibn  liadhlen,  recently 
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deposed  by  Ibn  Saud,  ruler  of  tli©  Nejd  and  Hodjas,  whan  the 

attack  was  started  yesterday  on  the  Iraqi  herdsmen,  about  forty 

of  the  raiders  mounted  their  horses  who  are  always  hold  In  reserve 


for  the  actual  clash.  The  Bedouin  brigands  killed  over  twenty 
Iraqi,  and  got  away  with  five  hundred  donkeys  and  six  thousand 


sheep.  The  brunt  of  the  attack  came  in  Kuwait  and  Nejd  territory. 

Yesterday  night  they  made  their  got -away  into  tie  desert,  and  were 

nowhere  to  be  seen  today  by  the  airplane  scouts.  Because  of  the 

International  complications  Involved  in  this  raid,  it  Is  likely 
1 . "> 

that  Ipn  Saud  will  use  the  opportunity  to  take  energetlomeasures 
against  the  outlawed  Sheikh. 

After  an  examination  of  Bilkort • s body.  Dr,  Borri©  reported 
that  the  bullet  smashed  through  the  left  arm  bone  at  shoulder  level, 

- - - — r“ — — — ■ — - — * — — ^ 

passed  through  the  spinal  cord,  and  out  the  right  shoulder  blade. 

The  bullet  hoi©  in  the  left  rear  curtain  Is  tiny,  in  the  right  It 
is  a tear.  Bilkert  and  Father  were  sitting  together  In  the  back 


seat.  Father  having  changed  over  from  the  right  to  the  left  side 

a;b  Zubair,  The  shot,  one  of  the  first  half  doson  fired  before  the 

oar  turned  about,  passed  'within  an  Inch  or  two  in  front  of  Father. 
" ' — — — 

Ho  other  bullets  hit  either  oar. 


Muscat,  Feb,  12,  192© 

The  second  stag©  of  tills  winter’s  trip  was  down  the  Persian 
Gulf*  Along  its  eastern  shore  are  the  provinces  of  Fare  and  Parisian 
in  Persia;  on  the  opposite  coast  lie  the  semi-lndepe  ndent  SheikhdosnB 
of  Kuwait,  Bahrein,  and  the  True  la!  Oman.  Breaking  the  symmetry  of 
the  western  coast-line  is  the  Rag  Mueandam,  the  cape  sticking  out 
wedge-like  dividing  the  Gulf  from  the  Sea  of  Organ,  Below  the  Ras 
itusandam/  is  ranged  the  narrow  domain  of  the 

Sultan  of  Muscat  along  the  coast.  What  goes  on  in  interior  Oman  is 
nobody’s  business. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Gulf  has  loft  it  open  to  the 
outer  forces  of  conquest  and  dominion  since  history  began.  In  this 
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respect,  it  is  naturally  exposed  just  as  the  Mesopotamian  plain 
is.  On  the  other  side  of  the  great  Arabian  Desert  lie  the  Red  Sea 


and^gypt , both  of  which  have  always  enjoyed  a measure  of  protection 
arising  out  of  their  sheltered  situation,  Sven  before  the  Groat 
War,  t he  Persian  Gulf  was  a political  sphere  of  British  influence, 
and  tills  is  even  more  the  case  today  as  a result  of  the  collapses 
of  the  Turkish  and  Russian  Empires,  To  some  small  degree,  however, 
tine  role  played  by  these  two  powers  Ms  bean  taken  over  by  Nation- 
alist Persia  on  one  side  and  the  ahablts  Kingdom  on  the  other. 

Great  Britain  very  wisely  has  never  declared  a formal  protectorate 

— y 

over  the  Arab  Sheikhdoms  despite  the  fact,  or  maybe  because  of  it, 

that  a long  series  of  unilateral  treaties  has  relegated  them  to 
— — =a_„. — — - » 

much  the  same  status  as  the  Dative  States  in  India,  These  treaties 
have  also  imposed  certain  obligations  on  Great  Britain,  such  as  the 
.. saint  onanco  of  order  ana  the  suppression  of  the  slave  and  anas 
traffic.  In  return  for  this  paternalistic  protection,  the  Sheikhdoms 
are  not  free  to  conclude  treaties  or  agre  monts  with  any  third  party 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  British  Government, 

Before  leaving  Basrah,  we  had  several  talks  wi  h Colonel  v.'atson’s 
host,  Colonel  hard,  who  is  master  of  the  port  and  in  charge  of  the 
marine  lighting  of  the  ersian  Gulf,  The  Gulf , curiously  enough, 
has  never  bean  properly  surveyed,  and  such  lighthouses  and  buoys  as 
do  exist  today  are  maintained  under  hiB  dirootlon.  An  interesting 
little  job  off  in  this  comer  of  the  world,  with  uni  uo  twists  of 
its  own,  due  to  lack  of  carmaunications  and  more  or  less  unsettled 
conditions.  Once  a year.  Colonel  id  goes  on  a tour  of  inspection, 
as  result  of  which  h©  is  politically  about  as  well  informed  a person 
as  there  Is  in  these  parts.  As  to  the  job  of  keeping  the  lighthouses 

• ' ' — — — — i 

in  order*,  the  new  ones  are,  tlianlce  to  a Swis s inv ent ion , ell  auto- 
matlc  devices , Muscat  itself  has  one  of  them  now,  and  just  the  other 
day  Persia  almost  got  one  installed  on  her  coast,  but  the  authorities 
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took  a fancy  to  not  letting  the  apparatus  into  the  country. 

The  carrying  trade  of  the  Gulf  is  under  the  thumb  of  the  British 

* — * t — — — 

India.  Steam  navigation  Company,  c subsidiary  of  the  famous  P.  & 0. 
combine , directed  mid  largely  owned  by  Lord  Inchjfecape^,  There 
uro  tvro  weekly  services  up  and  down  the  Gulf,  freight  and  passen- 
ger  ships  all  in  one  - the  Fast  Mall  and  the  Slow  Mall  - between 
Bombay  and  Basrah.  The  Fast  Mail  calls  at  Karachi,  port  of  Balu- 
cTiistan,  and  at  Bushire,  port  of  infers,  which  is  connected  with 
Teheran  toy  a caravan  route  and  a weekly  air  service  run  by  the 
Junker  concession.  The  Slow  Mail,  which  we  of  course  took,  stops 
at  a half'  dozen  smellier  ports  for  the  local  trade.  Tinder  tills 

— — — — --  V...  — __ 

super-structure  of  world  cormaeroe,  native  sailing  craft  preserve 
all  the  ancient  linos  of  exchange  oblivious  even  to  the  presence, 
ranch  less  the  purport,  of  the  iron  monsters  which  steam  by  with  an 
air  of  similar  unconcern.  Father  and  I were  much  interested  in  the 
different  typos  of  native  craft  - where  they  wore  built,  what  pur- 
poses they  were  used  for,  and  what  mysterious  little  ports  they 
hove  into  just  as  naturally  as  we  cross  from  Hew  York  to  Cherbourg. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  which  throws  light  on  the  efforts 
made  to  clinch  a shipping  monopoly  in  these  parts  after  the  war. 

Back  in  1919,  the  British  Array  had  to  sell  off  various  transports 
which  lied  been  used  in  the  he  spot  campaign.  Lord  Harding©  was  then 
Viceroy  of  India  and  General  Sir  Araoxd  Wilson  was  in  charge  of 
affairs  in  Iraq.  Lord  Inch^capo  happened  to  bo  in  India  nt  the 
time.  One  nice  day  the  Government  of  India  announced  the  Intention 
to  Sir  Arnold  privately  that  the  auctioning  of  the  ships  would  take 
place  way  up  at  Simla,  the  summer  capital  in  the  Himalayas,  it  then 
being  the  hot  season.  This  proposal  took  the  shape  of  a telegram 
sent  by  Lord  Hardinge  to  Sir  Arnold  in  Baghdad.  Trie  latter,  a 
cousin  by  the  way  of  Jimmy  Watson’s  and  on  exceptionally  competent 
person,  saw  through  the  dodge,  and  his  telegraph! o answer  to  the 
Viceroy  was  characteristically  to  the  point  - "See  chapter  27, 
verse  22  of  Genesis which  reads,  "the  voice  is  Jacob’s  voico, 
but  tho  hands  are  the  hands  of  Beau."  The  auction  was  not  held 
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in  Simla,  but  in  Basrah  where  it  should  have  taken  place. 

Sir  Arnold  was  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  far-sighted  of  the 
younger  British  officials  in  the  Arab  world  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
jI©  knew  the  Arab,  his  language  and  his  ways  with  extraordinary  in- 
slght.  At  least,  such  is  the  universal  testimony  of  allwho  had 
any  dealings  with  him,  and  this  statement  covers  the  opinion  of 
Arab  leaders  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  both  Britishers  and  for- 
eigners, H©  did  indeed  accomplish  miracles  with  the  Iraqi  tribes 
during  the  war  when  tli©  ar my  of  occupation  was  in  desperate  need 
of  their  active  cooperation  and  loyalty  in  the  campaign  to  expel 
the  Tur co-German  forces,  I say  miracles  because  he  held  out  no 
ulterior  promises  and  his  subsidies  were  Infinitely  more  modest  than 

those  doled  out  in  the  Lawrence  campaign  in  the  Jle^jaz,  Wilson  un- 

> ‘ > 

happily  was  not  amenable  to  the  discipline  oj.  ox  i xo ial  ill Q and  did 
not  approve  of  the  line  of  official  policy  after  the  war.  Conse- 
quently, he  got  out,  and  later  joined  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company 
at  home.  Thanks  to  his  excellent  book  called  "The  Persian  Gulf,” 
our  voyage  was  far  more  interesting  than  it  would  hive  been  otherwise. 
,®  left  B as  rail  on  January  28  th  on  the  3,S,Barpeta,  Our  good 

host,  Mr,  Hooper,  and  Colonel  Ward  were  dsn  at  the  pier  to  see  us 
— — — ' ' " •> 

off,  as  was  also  Van  Ess  who  had  handled  himself  with  magnificent 

control  and  understanding  during  the  trying  days  of  the  Bilkert 

tragedy.  Once  on  board,  we  spotted  a little  Moth  plane  forward, 

belonging  to  Count  and  Countess  do  Sibour  who  were  flying,  around 

the  world..  Jacques  do  Sibour  was  a war  pilot,  botn  in  France  and 

educated  in  both  England  and  America,  his  grandfather  having  been 

French  Consul  General  at  Charleston  during  the  Civil  ./ar.  After 

the  war,  ho  married  Violet  Belfrldge  In  London. 

Father  immediately  danced  up  to  the  lady,  and  announced  blandly, 

"I’m  Mr,  Crane  of  Chicago,  and  I was  at  the  wedding  of  your  mother 

* / 

and  fatlier  some  years  ago,"  She  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 

came  back,  "You  know,  Mr,  Crane,  you  probably  saved  my  life  and 

Jacques*  this  week,"  Here's  the  story:  last  Monday  afternoon  de 
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Sibour  took  off  In  hie  little  plana , following  the  a, A. A.  flight 
v/hicli  wo  had  soon,  to  ohase  the  idchwan  raiders.  Having  gone  out 
only  on  the  rumor  of  frontier  trouble , the  R.A.F.  did  not  succeed 
in  locating  the  foe,  oven  though  they  left  tlie  base  at  Shftybah, 
near  Zubair,  loss  than  an  hour  after  Bilkert  was  hit.  As  for  d© 
Jslboru,  his  engine  .r  t bad  after  he  was  over  the  lines  In  hostile 
territory,  probably  beyond  the  Iraq  frontier,  he  made  a forced  land- 


ing all  right,  and  fortunately  there  was  enough  pep  left  in  his 
motor  to  tfocl  along  the  ground  back  towards  Zubair.  This  he  did 
for  about  seven  hours,  between  four  and  eleven  in  the  evening. 


during  which  time  he  had  the  devil's  own  luck  in  not  running  across 
the  raiding  party  which  by  that  time  had  probably  carried  off  all 

- ' — y 

the  sheep  tiiey  wantod  and  were  boating  a retreat  into  the  desert 

fastness.  Do  Sibour  himself  was  picked  up  - lie  had  an  A,  ,F.  officer 
/ — — ' 

with  him  - about  eleven  o '.clock  by  an  armoured  car  which  had  been 
sent  out  on  a rescue  party.  Had  tlie  da  Sioours,  however,  oarried 

~ - ~ - — ' ''  ‘ 7 

out  their  plan  to  fly  on  to  liaraohi  that  day,  that  engine  trouble 
would  have  landed  thorn  somewhere  in  the  treacherous  marshes  along 
theJPerslan  Gulf . 

Leaving  Basrah  behind  us,  we  cruised  down  the  Shatt-al-Arab 
for  three  hours.  This  is  the  name  of  the  Joint  Tlgria-Euphratea 
river  which  starts  at  the  co influence  just  above  Basrah  and  flows 
into  the  Gulf  about  fifty  miles  lower  down . Tiro  ugh  sluggish  and 
heavily  laden  with  silt,  there  is  a certain  dignity  about  the  bhatt- 
al-Arab,  lined  as  it  is  on  both  aides  with  stately  date  palms ♦ We 
made  a stop  for  the  afternoon  at  Aohamriarah,  a Persian  port  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  famous  for  its  sheikh  whov/as  of  great  help 
to  the  British  forces  in  occupying  southern  Persia  during  the  war. 
Today  the  rich  shaikh  is  \mxing  old  under  a regime  of  pollco  sur- 
veillance in  Teheran. 

From  I.Ioiiaixaarah  we  motored  over  with  the  de  Sib  ours  to  Abadan, 
the  refining  centre  of  the  Anglo  - 1 e r b 1 an  Oil  Company,  where  we  had 
lunch  with  Mr*  Gas,  tire  assistant  manager  in  charge.  The  de  Sibours 
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rightly  characterised  Abadan  as  tho  only  oasis  of  civilization 
between  Cairo  and  Bombay.  It  is  Indeed  an  immense,  self-contained 
community,  with  every  kind  of  modern  comfort  for  the  British  super- 
intendents raid  their  families.  The  crude  oil  Is  piped  dc. vim  175 
miles  from  the  interior , and  in  Abadan  there  are  perhaps  twenty 
refining  stands*  as  they  call  them*  now  at  work.  Only  two  or  three 
of  these,  I was  tela,  v/ere  up-to-date  where  oil  was  refined  from 
the  crude  directly  into  gasoline  and  kerosene.  There  is  no  question 
that  tho  APOG  is  on  the  make,  strongly  backed  by  the  British  Govern- 
meat  in  much  the  same  way  as  la  the  case  of  Impe r ial  A irwa ya . 

nevertheless,  Sooony  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  selling 
kerosene  In  those  parts  at  a slightly  higher  price,  though  APOG 
products  are  probably  improving  in  quality  all  the  time.  The  latter* s 
oil  fields  are  good,  but  they  ore  not  the  best  in  either  Persia  or 
Iraq.  Mosul  oil  wells  are  not  yet  exploited,  as  they  must  await 
the  construction  of  the  pipe  line  to  tho  Mediterranean . The  APOC 
have  a big  interest  in  these  fields.  The  French,  who  also  have  a 
substantial  Interest , are  vary  much  concerned  that  tho  pipe  line 
and  railway  from  Mosul  to  the  Mediterranean  should  run  through 


French  Syria,  but  it  is  interesting  that  the  only  survey  yet  made 
has  the  line  runr:Inc  to  2Ialfa  through  British,  territory  - that  is, 
through  Iraq,  frans- Jordan  • Aid  Palestine . -s  to  other  fields,  the 
Kanakin  Oil  Company,  a subsidiary  of  the  APOC , has  a rich  concession 
south  of  Mosul  under  exploitation,  with  one  well  having,  I believe, 
the  highest  pressure  in  the  -world  - 1900  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  Turkish  Jigtroleum  Company,  an  international  corporation  under 
British  control,  has  recently  boon  granted  a c-v.-oossion  to  explore, 
but  not  to  drill,  in  tho  Kirkuk  fields,  also  south  of  Mosul. 

v • — ■ 

northern  Iraq  and  western  ' arsis,  have  probably  the  richest  natural 


supply  of  oil  in  all  Asia. 

Early  tho  next  morning  after  leaving  Mohammorah,  our  ship 
dropped  anchor  off  Bos  hire,  but  unhappily  wo  could-  not  go  ashore. 
Hear  us  was  a string  of  Japanese  cargo  boats  waiting  for  a shipment 


of  opium  for  the  Far  East.  Bushlr©  is  connected  with  Teheran  by  a 
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Junker  air  service  which  is  about  a third  as  cheap  per  mile  as 
the  imperial  Air  .-ays,  The  Junker  reoord  in  Persia  is  first  rate, 
and  they  have  an  exclusive  concession.  Their  planes  are  not  at  all 
comfortable,  however,  and  there  is  no  ground  organization  In  the 

way  of  hangars  and  repair  shops.  The  lack  of  the  se  facilities  of 

- — — — — - ■■  ■ ■■■  

com* no  puts  an  extra  strain  on  both  pilot  and  mechanic. 

Thox-e  is  a British  Consul  at  Bashirs  who  acts  also  as  Political 

t — — ~ _ — 

Agent,  a post  surviving  from  tiue  daps  of  the  old  Bast  India  Company 
which  had  s factory  there  for  long  pears.  It  is  said  that  the 

Persian  Governor  is  c rum  of  distinction,  inclined  to  deal  reason- 

— ' ■ — 

ably  with  the  British  authorities.  The  effencll  officials,  however, 
havo  an  unsavoury  reputation  at  Bushire,  and  have  been  known  to 
call  the  passengers  out  for  muster  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  even 
though  they  had  no  intention  of  landing,  v,e  happily  escaped  this 
fate . 


We  did  not  call  this  trip  at  either  Auwalt  or  Bahrein.  The 
latter  is  the  outlet  for  Has  a and  the  Bejel,  provinces  under  the 

. v T — — — 

rulej/of  Ibn  Baud.  The  big  trade  of  all  these  ports  on  the  Arabian 
coast  is  exporting  dates  arid  nides*  and  importing  rice,  sugar, 
coffee  and  cloths.  There  is  a fine  mission  Hospital  in  Bahrein, 
and  of  course  a British  Political  Agent.  But  what  Bahrein  is  really 
famous  for  is  being  the  oentro  of  the  pearl  fishing  which  goes  on 
in  summer  off  the  banks • The  divers,  Shiah  Arabs,  are  phenomenal 
for  their  endurance.  They  can  dive  down  to  a depth  of  90  feet  and. 
stay  under  water  for  two  minutes.  They  drop  dovm  on  a heavily  loaded 
rope  with  a small  basket  around  the  neck  into  which  the  oysters  are 
thrown.  Every  morning  the  previous  day's  catch  Is  opened  up,  the 
divers  sitting  in  two  rows  along  the  deck  with  the  captain  of  the 
fishing  smack  overlooking  them  from  the  poop.  Having  no  oothes  on, 
the  pearls  cannot  be  hidden.  The  less  said  about  the  way  these 
wretched  divers  a re  treated, the  better..  Poor  fellows,  they  never  live 
at  the  garao  for  more  than  a few  years. 

The  divers  are  not  even  alloweu  to  eat  the  oysters.  When  a 
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pearl  is  found.,  it  is  ranged  on  the  big  toe  of  the  diver,  unless 
it  is  an  exceptional  find,  in  which  case  it  is  taken  directly  to 
the  captain  for  inspection.  The  the  oyster,  meat  and  sholljbo- 
gather,  is  thrown  back  into  the  sea,  there  being  a superstition 
current  that  this  halos  replenish  tho  banks  from  year  to  year. 
However  that  may  be,  the  Ceylon  banks  wore  do pic ted  in  a few  short 
years  through  the  use  of  modern  machinery  zmd  diving  belts,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  banks  once  again  reign  supreme  in  the  pearl  kingdom. 

Our  next  stop,  also  at  night,  was  Dubaih,  capital  of  the 
Truclal  Oman,  so  called  because  of  the  truces  or  treaties  con- 
tracted with  Groat  Britain  in  tho  last  century.  None  of  tho 
passengers  is  allowed  on  shore;  in  fact,  British  officials  on 
state  business  have  great  difficulty  getting  permission  to  visit 
Dubaih.  The  argument  of  the  local  Sheikh  is  pretty  much  to  the 
point.  He  said  in  substance,  "If  Europeans  cane  ashore  in  my  do- 
main, ray  people  are  so  fanatical  that  I would  have  to  raise  a levy 
to  protect  thorn . This  would  be  expensive  and  unpopular  as  well  as 
unsuccessful  from  every  point  of  view.  Sooner  or  later,  there  would 
be  an  incident , forces  would  be  landed,  and  I would  be  out  of  a 
job,  1 don't  want  Europeans  or  automobiles  or  telegraphs.  They 
would  b©  a source  of  endless  trouble  to  me  and  my  people." 

Dubaih  has  no  legitimate  trade  to  speak  of.  Some  African  slaves 
are  smuggled  Int o the  Truolal  Oman  now  and  then,  despite  tho  dili- 
gent patrolling  of  the  British  men-of-war  in  these  waters . These 
slaves  are  a cause  of  constant  unrest  in  the  country,  and  probably 


the  rcoal  reason  why  tho  Sheikh  does  not  want  Europeans  putting  their 
noses  into  his  business.  Dubaih  imports  largo  amounts  of  tea  and 
sugar  which  native  craft  smuggle  into  Persia  at  big  profit . There 
is  a Persian  import  tax  of  over  150  percent  on  these  necessities, 
a source  of  revenue  tapped  during  the  Mlllspaugh  regime  at  Teheran 
which  oannot  be  given  up  because  earmarke  for  interest  payments 
on  foreign  debts. 


Plying  back  to  the  Persian  side  of  the  Gulf , wo  dropped  anchor 
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for  a couple  of  hours  at  Han jam,  an  island  which  the  British  Wavy 
uses  as  a base  for  its  patrol  ships#,  Than  ca-io  another  night  call, 
tills  time  at  Bandar  Abbas,  the  port  of  southern  Persia  named  after 
the  great  Persian  Monarch.  Leaving  Bandar  Abbas,  we  passed  the 
Island  of which  point  the  ’ortuguose  dominated  the 
trade  iinci  politics  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  a century  after  Albuquer- 
que, Leaving  the  Rnc  Masnndam  on  our  right,  wo  left  the  waters  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  and.  entered  the  Sea  of  Oman.  ,e  coon  cane  to  the 
little  fishing  village  of  Jask  at  the  very  southwestern  corner  of 
— ~A - 'Qrsia,  There  is  an  office  of  the  Indo-Europem  Telegraph  Company 
at  Jask,  run  as  are  all  these  out-of-the-way  stations  by  Anglo- 
Indians,  tho  new  official  name  for  half-castes.  The  Indo-TSuropean 
serves  all  this  part  of  the  world,  it  being  the  land  line  between 
India  and  England# 

Six  days  out  of  Basrah,  the  good  old  Barpeta  steamed  into  the 
lovely  cove*  at  Muscat,  a quaint,  flat-roofed  town  tucked  away  .In 

/— **  Tti"  — ( 

the  rugged  arid  barren  hills  of  the  Oman  const.  Here  we  got  off  the 
ship  to  spend  a week  or  so  with  Major  Murphy,  British  Political  Agent 
and  Consul,  and  Bertram  Thomas,  Financial  Advisor  to  tho  Ault an. 

The  main  person  we  wanted  to  see  in  Muscat,  however,  was  our  old 
friend  the  American  missionary.  Dr.  Paul  W#  Harrison. 

Though  Muscat  has  had  a long  and^romantlc  history,  the  little 
port  has  never  dominated  the  affairs  of  the  Persian  Gulf  for  more 
than  a fow  years  at  a time.  The  Duke  of  Albutmgr quo , empire  guilder 
of  Portugal , passed  up  Muscat  in  favor  of  the  Island  of  ©muz  which, 
lying  between  the  cape  of  Has  Ituaandam  and  Bandore  Abbas,  con- ■landed 
the  ontranoe  to  the  gulf.  After  the  Persians  drove  the  ortuguose 
outjof  /formuz  the  latter  kept  their  grip  on  Muscat,  as  a base  for 
r a conquest , where  they  proceeded  to  erect  neveral  .stout  forts  about 
tho  time  of  the  Armada  { 1588 ) . These  o itadels  of  Portuguese  dominion 
are  a beautiful  sl$it  today,  flanking  as  they  do  the  narrow  hftrbor 
on  both  sides# 

Since  the  expulsion  of  tho  Portuguese  nearly  three  centuries 
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ago,  Muscat  has  load  a checkered  career.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  it  was  a thriving  centre  of  the  trade  in  arms  and 
slaves.  Off  and  On  for  brief  years,  it  has  extended  Its  sway  over 
various  ports  between  Bandar  Abbas  and  the  Markan  coast  in  Balu- 
chistan. The  weakness  of  Musoat  has  ever  been  that  the  little 
principality  lias  been  open  to  attack  from  the  unruly  tribes  of 
interior  Oman.  Early  last  century,  however,  Musoat  reached  the 
height  of  its  power  under  the  leadership  of  Sultan  Say/ld  Said, 

Upon  his  death  in  1856,  the  domains  of  the  Sultanate  were  split 
up  between  his  two  sons, one  falling  heir  to  Zanzibar  and  the  other 

V>*\ 

taking;  over  Muscat  with  its  two  or  throe  Sheikhdoms  on  the  MaJttran 
coast. 

In  the  year  1861,  Great  Britain  put  back  a political  agent  at 
Musoat  who  had  been  temporarily  withdrawn  during  the  successful 
reign  of  Sayjrid  Said.  During  the  next  throe  decades.  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  had  a running  dispute  about  Persian  Gulf  affairs,  par- 


ticularly over  the  arms  traffic.  Here  Great  Britain  felt  her  vital 

interests  were  at  stake  because  the  smuggled  rifles  were  finding 
— — 

their  way  over  into  Persia  and  Afghanistan  in  great  quantity.  After 
many  sharp  ind' dents.  Great  Britain  succeeded,  one  by  one,  in  making 
exclusive  treaties  with  Musoat  and  other  Arab  Sheikhdoms  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  this  regime  soon  put  an  end  to  the  contraband 
trade  in  munitions  and  slaves.  In  compensation  nominally  for  Mus- 


cat's having  relinquished  its  rights  over  Zanzibar,  the  Suit  an  gets 
something  like  : 40,000  a year  by  way  of  subsidy  from  tin  British 
Government.  Great  Britain  lias  in  turn  undertaken  to  protect  the 
Ruling  House  of  Musoat  from  attacks  from  the  interior. 

The  last  attack  of  the  Oman  tribes  caroe  in  1925  when  Muscat 
was  under  siege  for  several  days.  This  revolt  was  suppressed  with 
the  help  of  the  British  forces  from  India,  and  to  this  day  the  Sul- 
tan of  Musoat  has  not  a shadow  of  authority  in  the  interior  where 
there  is^a  rival  Sheikh.  For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  the 
Sultarxte  of  Muscat  means  the  strip  of  coastal  territory  from  the 
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cape  of  Ras  Musandam  down  to  Sur  and  n little  beyond  on  the  Arabian 
Sea,  Lastly,  there  are  no  British  troops  stationed  in  Muscat  today, 
but  a certain  Captain  Walker  of  the  Indian  Army  is  in  ao  ramand  of  an 
infantry  levy  of  a couple  of  hundred  men.  The  Muscat  "army"  today 
is  engaged  in  building  roads, 

Muscat  hag  only  one  source  of  revenue  - Import  and  export  taxes 
which  are  set  at  five  percent  under  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
Prance  and  America,  A half  century  ago,  by  the  way,  we  even  had  a 
consul  in  Muscat,  Here  the  Sultan  has  noed  of  the  British  on  two 
scores.  After  the  war,  state  finances  were  in  chaos,  - thanks 
largely  to  the  Moslem  custom  whereby  every  member  of  the  ruling 
family  lias  a right  to  call  on  the  treasury  for  funds.  Again,  Bri- 
tish gun-boats  are  distinctly  useful  in  preserving  the  narrow  customs 
barrier  between  the  sea  and  the  interior.  The  Sultan  now  lias  a 
financial  advisor  in  the  person  of  Bertram  Thomas,  an  excellent 
authority  on  this  corner  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 

Muscat  trade  is  of  a simple  character.  Dates  and  dried  fish 
form  the  bulk  of  the  exports,  the  latter  being  used  largely  as  manure 
for  the  tea  gardens  of  Geylon  as  well  as  being  eaten  in  great  quan- 
tity in  India,  Muscat  also  exports  colored  turbans  to  ganzlbar  - 
a ourious  hang-over  from  the  past  relationship.  Imports  are  mostly 
tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cloth,  and  rice,  Reduoed  to  simplest  terms. 


Muscat  exchanges  dates  for  rice  with  the  outer  world,  InaL  dental  ly, 
the  price  of  whiskey  is  lower  in  Muscat  than  anywhere  else , owing 
to  lack  of  excise  and  the  nominal  import  tax. 


The  population  along  the  Muscat  coast  is  mixed  beyond,  power  of 
description.  African  slaves  of  all  varieties  for  a hundred  years 
have  been  inter-marrying  with  the  Oman  Arab  and  various  non-Semitic 
remnants  of  these  parts.  The  general  trade  of  the  towns  is  in  the 
hands  of  Baluchi  merchants,  many  of  whom  are  also  descended  from 
slaves  who  were  sold  off  whenevor  there  was  change  of  power  "bade 
home,"  The  money-lenders  and  grocers  - a combination  trade  under 
one  roof  as  is  the  ORse  with  the  Jqws  in  Eastern  Europe  - all  belong 
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to  the  Hindu  casts  of  bonyo&s  who  are  famed  for  these  operations 
in  the  Middle  East.  Lastly,  tho  dried  fish  business  is  monopolised 
by  the  Kho^j as , the  followers  of  the  Persian  seotjaf  Moslems  under 
the  Aga  Khan  of  Bombay, 

The  Khojas  Qftm©  originally,  like  the  Pnrsoes  of  Bombay, 
from  Persia,  Aga  Khan  being  the  name  of  a governor  of  a Persian 
provinoe  three  centuries  ago,  who  organized  a secret  terrorist 
society,  strongly  under  tho  influence  of  the  Masonic  program,  to 
combat  tho  religion  of  organized  Islam,  After  gaining  a very  strong 
position  throughout  the  Orient,  the  Khodja  leaders  wore  driven  out 

of  Persia  and  made  their  way  to  Bombay  for  the  most  part.  Very 

/ — — ' ■ — 

interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  Young  Turks  were  rauoh  influenced 
by  the  Khofojas , and  it  is  ovon  said  that  Koran  1 Pasha  once  belonged 
to  the  sect. 

To  get  back  to  our  stay  in  Muscat , we  had  a couple  of  innocent 
visits  with  Sultan  Say/id  Felsal.  I © said  he  liked  his  tripto 
London  last  year  aw  so  on,  leaving  the  impression  that  he  prefers 
to  roam  about  tho  world  to  tending  to  the  affairs  of  state.  He  was 
delighted  that  Father  should  come  to  see  his  country,  and  offered 
Ms  yacht  for  a trip  up  the  coast.  So  we  went  off  for  a couple  of 
days  to  visit  the  fishing  village  and  trading  centre  of  Khaburah. 

Our  guide  was  the  Wall  of  the  place,  and  wo  also  had  along  Sheikh 
Makhmud,  the  ablest  of  tho  Sultan’s  ooue Ins . Makhmud  was  an  attrac- 
tive follow,  spoke  English  well,  and  has  been  responsible  for  many 
public  improvements  in  and  around  tho  town  of  Iluacnt , Ono  thing  he 
told  us  about  the  Wall  of  Khaburah  shows  the  titter  social  democracy 
of  the  Arab  world.  His  father  was  an  African  slave  of  enormous 
power  who  rose  to  be  the  commanding  officer  in  the  army  during  a 
critical  juncture  in  Muscat  affairs  a generation  ago.  The  Wall 
himself  is  absolute  ebony  in  coloring  and  curly  haired. 

Khaburah  is  a little  village  about  eighty  miles  up  the  coast 
from  Muscat,  a oentre  of  caravan  trado  with  the  interior.  Its  popu- 
lation, you  can  Imagine,  is  more  Arab  in  its  antecedents  than  Is  the 
case  of  Muscat,  The  village  Is  built  practically  on  the  beach,  with 
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the ^ huts  made  simply  out  of  date  palm  branches , The  four  comers 
are  held  up  by  the  trunk  of  the  palm  and  the  roofs  are  peaked.  We 
were  royally  greeted  by  the  military.  Bedouins  all,  powerful  and 
sinewy,  loyal  to  friend  and  treacherous  to  foe.  We  at  once  partook 
of  their  hospitality  - sweets  and  sugar lens  Bedouin  coffee.  For 
the  next  couple  of  hours  we  prowled  around  the  town  and  through  the 
smelly  bazaar.  Then  more  ooffee  and  sweets  and  tea  as  well,  the 
tea  being  sweet  and  milky.  Our  host  this  time  was  a Sheikh  of  a 
nearby  o&sls  who  came  back  last  year  from  paying  homage  to  the  great 
arab  chieftain,  Ibn  Sgud.  He  told  us  all  about  his  visit  to  Riyadh 
and  how  he  had  taken  five  swift  Oman  camels  as  a gift  to  the  great 
ruler.  In  exchange,  Ibn  Saud  gave  him  some  now  rifles  and  perhaps 
a few  Marla  Teresa  dollars, 

It*s  a curious  thing  that  these  old  Austrian  silver  dollars 

circulate  as  current  all  over  these  parts  as  far  as  1$  Abyssinia 

and  the  Yemen,  They  allbear  the  date  1780  on  them,  even  those 

minted  in  Vienna  today!  That  reminds  me  of  the  origin  of  the  name 

of  our  money.  Somewhere  in  the  Austrian  Alps  there  is  a valley  by 

CO 

the  name  of  Rosenthal.  Many  centuries  ago,  a duke  began  fining 
his  own  money  there  which  abroad  crane  to  be  called  Kosonthaler. 

Soon  the  ' rosen1,  part  was  dropped,  and  w©  have  the  name  which  the 
Spaniards  took  from  the  Austrian  part  of  the  Hapsburg  realm  and 
spread  around  the  world  as  dollar  or  tael. 

Back  in  Muscat  again.  wo  had  two  talks  worth  saying  a word 
about.  One  was  with  the  Khan  Sahib  Mas  sib,  leading  Baluchi  merchant 
and  naval  contractor,  the  title  of  Khan  being  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Indian  Government.  Has sib  Khan  has  amassed  a considerable  for- 
tune, is  at  once  a public  benefactor  whom  the  missionaries  can  always 

V 

count  on  in  financial  campaigns  and  an  untiring  money  lender  to  the 
Sultan*  n household  when  the  royal  coffer  is  empty.  The  latter  opera- 
tion Is  a frequent  undertaking  for  old  Nasslb  Khan,  and  can  hardly 
be  called  a pleasure,  for  ho  never  receives  a penny  in  return  find 
Is  not  allowed  under  Moslem  law  to  charge  interest  on  the  loans.  How- 
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over,  the  East  has  way3  of  its  own  to  got  around  foolish  laws. 

In  this  case,  the  squeeze  conies  out  of  the  food  bills  of  the  Sultan, 

' ‘ 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Muscat,  Bertram  Thomas  soon  discovered  that  the 
Sultan  was  being  charged  enormous  prices  for  his  provisions,  but 
having  in.  do  the  discovery  was  asked  to  say  no  more  about  the  matter, 
either  officially  or  otherwise.  Old  Mas  sib  was  most  kind  to  us, 
showered  o&owarwd  us  in  true  Oriental  fashion  with  gifts , gave 
Father  so me  Yemen  coffee,  and  provided  us  with  an  evening*  e enter- 
tainment of  folk  songs  from  his  native  country. 

Another  pleasant  visit  we  had  in  Mur  oat  was  with  the  all  of 
Matrah  who  1ms  been  in  the  Sultan’s  service  for  forty  years.  A 
handsome,  up-standing  type  of  urban  Arab  with  a flowing  white  beard, 
the  all  is  the  most  important  man  in  Muscat  today,  and  a hard  and 
conscientious  worker,  while  we  were  having  sweets  and  coffee  and 
fruit  with  him,  the  ladies  of  the  party  wont  in  to  see  his  now  wife, 
a girl  of  fifteen.  11  previous  valves  of  the  old  Wall  lave  died, 
and  this  1ms  been  the  fate  of  all  his  children.  Hence,  the  recent 
marriage. 

Now  Muscat  and  Hatrah,  though  lying  only  a couple  of  miles 
apart  on  the  coast,  are  separated  by  a chain  of  rooky  and  precipi- 
tous hills,  and  the  only  way  to  get  from  one  place  to  the  other  1b 
over  a foot  path  or  by  boat  from  one  covo  to  the  next.  This  barrier 
of  protection  was  an  advantage  in  the  good  old  days,  but  today  more 
rapid  communication  Is  apparently  more  important  a factor  to  the 
welfare  said  ovon  the  socurlty  of  the  Sultanate.  It  was  Major  Murphy, 
the  Political  Agent,  who  started  the  scheme  of  building  a road  between 
the  twin  towns  and  later  extending  it  up  the  coast  to  Khaburah  and 
beyond,  and  this  is  the  ■ reason  why  Captain  talker  and  his  army" 
today  are  blasting  out  the  trail  along  tine  shore  find  grading  the 
now  road  over  an  ancient  defile.  The  road  will  be  finis  lied  xe  xt 
year  between  Muscat  and  Matrah  - a very  considerable  undertaking, 
and  already  about  ten  miles  of  road  are  in  use  up  tlio  coast.  The 
merchants  of  Muscat,  headed  by  Nassib  Khan,  have  plans  for  starting 
a taxi  service  up  the  coast  as  soon  as  the  work  is  completed,  and 
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Father  ie  sending  the  Sultan  a new  Ford  In  return  for  the  lattor 
giving  us  a charming  dug-out  canoo,  called  a hoorl , for  Foods  Hole. 

All  in  all,  the  most  Interesting  person  In  Muscat  le  Dr.  Paul 
W.  Harrison,  colleague  of  Van  Iss  and  author  of  on  excellent  little 
hook  called  "Tlie  Arab  at  Home . " Dr,  Harrison,  among  other  tilings, 
is  the  best  surgeon  this  side  of  Cairo.  After  twenty  years’  work 
with  the  Arabs  along  the  Persian  Gulf  coast,  par  Icularly  at  Bahrein 
and  with  occasional  visits  to  tha  interior  provinces  of  Kasa  and  He  Jd, 
he  opened  up  a little  hospital  in  Aatrah  Inst  year.  The  most  valuable 
work  done  by  tha  missionaries  in  tlie so  countries  is  along  medical 
and  educational  linos,  and  Dr,  Harrison  was  among  the  first  tc  see 
tlie  limits  of  any  purely  proselytizing  program#  Of  course,  the  Arab 
population  from  our  standpoint  is  entirely  Ignorant,  and  the  inci- 
dence of  disease  is  very  high  all  over  the  Orient.  Tills  type  of 
work  is  the  host  way  to  gain  tlie  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Arab 
without  arousing  hie  suspicions.  Incidentally,  thanks  to  missionary 
efforts,  the  Sultan  opened  up  the  first  state  school  in  Muscat  last 
year. 

It  was  through  Dr,  Harrison  that  we  learned  the  real  reason  why 
Ibn  laud  politely  turnad^aovnri\-: athei^  in  Ills  request  to  vial  t tlie 
lovely  oasis  of  Ha a a, which  is  inland  about  fifty  miles  from  Bahrein, 
There  has  been  trojjble^reoontly  at  ilasa  even  though  the  province  is 
under  the  stern  control  of  the  ablest  of  Ibn  Baud's  lieutenants, 

Ibn  Jelouee,  who  has  ruled  there  since  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Turk  Just 
before  tlie  war.  low  the  population  of  Has  a is  mostly  Shiah  while, 
as  you  recall,  Ibn  3flud  rules  over  the  Aahabls  who  look  upon  the 
Shiahs  as  heretics.  Hasa  did  enjoy  a regime  of  toleration  up  to  a 
year  or  two  ago,  but  of  late  Ibn  Baud  has  been  losing  his  control 
over  the  desert  tribes  and  Is  having  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  more 
woSLdly  Arabs  of  the  oases  who  are,  as  traders,  in  touch  with  tlie  out- 
side world.  Bedouin  criticism  of  Ibn  Baud  now  amounts  to  a strong 
undercurrent  of  mistrust  against  his  use  of  automobiles,  radio  and 
other  modern  inventions.  At  recent  conferences  with  the  tribal 


chiefs  - the  la  r t one  was  hold  a month  ago  In  Riyadh  - Ibn  Sand 
was  forced  to  barter  a way  religious  toleration  in  Ilasa  and  else- 
where in  order  to  be  permitted  to  retain  modern  means  of  ecBnnuni  ca- 
tion within  his  realm,  which  otrotcl  ves  from  one  aide  of  Arabia 
to  the  ot.  op,  The  result  was  that  Ghlah  moo quo s were  closed  down 
everywhere,  and  today  Shiahs  wishing  to  pray  must  do  so  cither  at 
horde  or  In  Sunni  mosques.  According  to  Dr«  Harrison  who  was  In 
ilasa  last  year,  Ibn  Jo lone e is  not  extreme  In  carrying  thin  law 
into  effect,  but  still  the  situation  is  delicate  enough  to  warrant 
Ibn  Gaud  not  wanting  any  foreign  visitors  to  Ills  onatem_aEovlnooe 
today  . 

Just  as  I am  finishing  these  linos  on  the  orch  of  Major 
Murphy* s house  on  the  water  front,  I see  the  S,  S.  Barjora  steam- 
ing towards  ns,  first  a column  of  smoke  against  the  blue  horizon 
and  then  the  outline  of  the  iron  black  hull  of  the  ship.  Outstay 
In  due  cat  - twelve  days  in  all,  for  the  Barjora  is  a couple  of  days 
behind  schedule  - lias  bean  .dost  pleasant  and  interesting.  I forgot 
to  tell  you,  by  the  way,  that  Mj*s,  Murphy  was  born  In  Gloucester, 
Mass, , having  met  lier  husband  on  the  Riviera  five  years  ago  on  the 
only  leave  he  load  from  Indian  Service  work  since  boforo  the  war# 

She  promised  to  cone  some  day  to  see  us  in  ’."cods  Hole,  and  also 
to  see  the  little  hoorl  there  which  the  Sultan  is  putting  on  the 


Barjora  as  soon  as  she  drops  anchor  in  the  harbor 


JERUSALEM  -{1931  {Record  of  Conversations  prepared  by  George  Antonius.) 


Conversations  took  place  on  three  different  occasions  during,  Mr.  Crane's 

s- ^ — 3 

visit  in  Jerusalem.  The  first  was  on  the  morning  of  tho  15th,  February,  when 

V — 

Mr.  Crane  paid  a call  on  the  Grand  Mufti  at  the  offices  of  the  Supreme  Moslem 
Council.  The  second  ms  at  noon  on  the  16th,  when  the  Grand  Mufti,  accompanied 
by  Amin  bey  Abdul-Hadi,  a member  of  the  Supreme  Moslem  Council,  returned  Hr. 
Crane's  oall  at  the  hotel.  Tho  third  ms  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when 
a reception  was  held  for  Mr.  Crane  by  the  Grand  Mufti,  which  was  attended  by 
some  thirty  leading  Arab  notables  of  whom  six  were  Christian  and  the  rest  Moslem. 
The  first  conversation  ms  mostly  of  a nersoml  nature.  Mr.  Crone  explained 

* "7 

that,  on  his  return  from  China  in  January,  he  had  found  an  Invitation  from  King 
Abdul-Aziz,  and  that  he  bad  gladly  availed  himself  of  it,  as  it  has  been  his 
desire  for  several  years  to  make  the  King's  acquaintance.  He  had  arrived  in 
Cairo  on  his  -my  to  the  Ho jaz,  and  being  so  near  felt  that  he  could  not  go  on 
-without  running  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  his  friends.  He  then  referred  briefly 
to  his  journey  to  China,  and  to  the  remarkable  change  which  had  come  over  the 
country  ever  since  the  leaders  had  resolved  upon  a policy  of  purging  China  of 


the  Bolshevik^  menaco.  The  conversation  then  bore  on  the  question  of  the  re- 

construction  of  the  Shram,  and,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Crene's  inquiries,  the  Grand 

Mufti  explained  that,  of  tho  three  stapes  in  which  the  work  of  reconstruction 

had  been  planned,  the  first,  namely  the  task  of  renovating  the  edifices  which 

were  structurally  in  danger,  had  been  completed.  They  had,  however,  taken  the 

precaution  of  getting  their  former  architect,  tlie  late  Komaleddin  bey,  to  work 

out  his  plans  and  designs  for  the  whole  reconstruction,  before  carrying  out  any 

— — 

part  of  it.  At  present,  they  were  considering  tlie  issue  of  an  appeal  for  funds 
to  execute  the  second  instalment  of  the  reconstruction}  as  soon  as  the  requisite 
amount  was  subscribed  they  would  proceed  to  carry  out  the  second  instalment  with- 
out delay. 

The  Grand  ’Jufti  then  invited  Mr.  Crane  to  visit  tlie  mosque  where  the  prin- 
cipal reconstruction  had  been  effected,  and  when  this  visit  was  over,  the  party 
proceeded  to  pay  a visit  to  the  XVth  century  mausoleum  in  which  the  Indian  leader, 
Maulana  Muhammad  All,  had  recently  been  buried. 

The  second  conversation  was  longer  and  of  a more  fundamental  character.  It 
turned  on  the  question  of  the  dangers  which  were  confronting  the  Moslem  as  well 
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as  the  Christian  worlds  freer'  the  fact  of  the  real  aims  and  tendencies  of  tho 

Soviet  Government.  Kr.  Creno  explained  that  his  close  study  of  Russian  affairs 
— * 

from  different  angles  had  led  him  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  rulers  of  Soviet 
Russia  were,  in  the  last  analysis,  enemies  of  the  uerian  people , and  thr.t  thsir 
real  aims  ■ would  have , as  on  inevitable  result  if  unchecked,  the  effect  of  ovor- 

- — — «i — 

throv/in  all  cultural  and  traditional  institutions,  not  only  in  Russia  but  also 
throughout  the  world.  One  feature  of  their  policy  which  revealed  their  real 

v ' > 

aims  was  thoir  systematic  persecution  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  churches;  snd  they 
had  shown  the  some  spirit  of  hostility  to  religion  in  their  treatment  of  mosques 
and  other  Moslem  institutions . Ee  felt  that  there  was  a real  menace  directed  at 
Islam  and  Christianity,  end  that  it  was  essential  that  the  aims  and  motives  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  be  made  known  and  understood, 

Mr.  Crane  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  particular  case  of  Palestine,  this 
question  took  on  a particular  significance,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
who  had  designs  on  Palestine  were  closely  in  sympathy  with  the  subversive  aims 
of  the  Soviets * He  had  rood  reason  to  believe  that  Palestine  was,  to  an  in- 


creasing extent,  being  used  for  the  dissemination  of  Bolshevist  tenets.  Be 
felt  bound  to  draw  the  attention  of  has  friends  to  this  state  of  affairs  and  to 
urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  building  up  their  contacts  throughout  the  Moslem 
world  in  sue!  a way  as  to  ensure  that  the  danger  of  which  'no  spoke  would  be 
properly  understood  and  adequately  met. 

fh.e  Grand  Mufti  who  had  listened  to  these  words  with  visible  interest 
thanked  Mr*  Crane  for  the  valuable  advice  he  was  giving  them,  which  was  another 
instance  of  hie  friendly  concern  for  their  welfare.  He  regretted  that  Shaukat 
All  had  had  to  leave  on  the  preceding  day,  thus  missing  by  a narrow  margin  a 
meeting  with  Hr.  Crane;  and  he  regretted  it  all  tho  more  as  the  question  of  es- 
tablishing still  closer  relations  between  Palestine  and  the  outside  Moslem  world 


had  formed  ofl^  of  the  min  topics  of  their  discussions  during  Cheukat  All’s  visit. 
He  then  spoke  of  a moting  which  had  been  hold  at  Haifa  throe  days  previously,  at 
which  the  principal  dignitaries  of  the  different  Christian  Churches  liad  conferred 
with  the  Grand  Mufti  end  Shauk&t  .'.li,  and  had  passed  a unanimous ^resolution  of 
solidarity  and  mutual  In  Ip  in  face  of  the  common  danger.  The  Grand  Mufti  also 
referred  to  the  project  which  he  had  had  in  mind  for  some  years,  and  which  had 
now  been  announced  as  having  received  Shaukat  All’s  fullest  endorsement,  namely 
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the  establishment  of  a Moslem  College  in  Jerv.ncJ.em,  of  which  the  object  would 
be,  apart  from  the  usual  academic  aims,  to  enable  students  from  all  parts  of 
the  Moslem  world  to  receive  an  education  which  would  enable  them  to  cooperate, 
when  they  return  to  their  countries  of  origin,  towards  the  revival  of  Moslem. 
culture  in  accordance  with  present  needs.  It  was  also  intended  that  the  College 
should  be  open  to  Christian  as  well  as  to  Moslem  students. 

It  ms  clear  from  this  conversation  that  the  minds  of  Shaukat  All  and  the 
Moslem  leaders  in  Palestine  had  been  moving  towards  the  conclusions  sketched 
out  for  them  by  Mr.  Crane. 

The  third  conversation,  covered  very  much  the  same  jffotmd  as  the  so o end, 
with  tliir  difference,  however,  that  certain  members  of  the  audience  asked  ques- 
tions, and  tried  by  those  questions  to  place  the  discussion  on  to  a political 
plane.  After  sob®  exchange  of  questions  end  answers,  Mr,  Crane  stated  explicitly 

that  he  did  not  wish  to  embark  on  a political  discussion,  but  preferred  tc  con- 


fine  his  remarks  to  the  social  and  cultural  aspects,  as  those  aspects  wore  im- 
portant and  f'mdanontal . Ke  then  proceeded  to  tell  his  audience  two  stories,^ 
drawn  from  Arab  and  Chinese  sources,  which  ted  on  Implied  moral  lesson.  The 
company  were  greatly  entertained  by  these  stories,  and  wore  further  amused  by 
a recital  of  the-  alternative  ways  In  which  the  moral  implications  of  each  story 
might  be  applied  to  present  problems . The  meeting  broke  up  in  very  good  humor, 
having  lasted  from  St 50  to  a few  rrlnutes  past  eleven  in  the  evening. 


DIARY  OF  A VISIT  TO  JIDDA  -(Feby  25  - March  3,  1931 
by"  George  Ahtonius 


Vfodnesday,  February  25 

Shortly  after  the  ,/Taif*  had  dropped  anchor  in  the  port  of  Jidda,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  a fleet  of  four  or  five  xaotor  latmohes  were  seen 
nttking  for  -tlie  ship.  Presently  they  came  alongside  and  there  eraerged  from  them 
on  the  gangway  a collection  of  people  in  a variety  of  costume  and  headgear* 

The  visitors  turned  out  to  be  a delegation  of  some  taenty  officials  and  nota- 
bilities, headed  by  the  mayor  of  Jidda,  the  military  coronajjder,  the  commissioner 
of  police  and,  last  but  not  least,  Sheii±  tiaharasad  Masif,  vrho  ms  destined  to 
be  our  host.  T3te  leaders  of  the  delegation  said  that  they  had  boon  deputed 


by  the  king  to  greet  fir*  Crane  and  vrelcoiao  him  in  his  name.  HXs  M&^ssty  has| 
ccaao  from  laocca  -that  very  rooming,  having  timed  his  arrival  in  Jidda  to  co- 
incide with  that  of  his  guest. 

he  took  our  visitors  into  the  salon  where  the  best  we  could  do  for  them 
was  coffee  and  lemonade,  for  prohibition  is  no  vain  word  in  the  Hejaz.  Then 
ve  went  ashore  in  one  of  the  launches*  On  tlie  landing-stage  was  anothser  group 
of  notabilities  rnc^ebiud  ih®%  in  t3ie  cohered  passage  which  leads  to  the  cus- 
toms exit,  stood  a double  rov;  of  ferocious-looking  Kejdis  arrayed  as  a guard 
cf  honour.  We  passed  into  the  outer  courtyard  and  drove  to  the  house  of  Mu- 
hammad flasif,  which  is  in  the  hoartLof  Jidda,  on  the  main  street  leading  from 
the  west  gate  to  the  Mecca  gate.  It  was  the  very  house  which  fir,  franc  iad 

ta- 

stayed  at  on  his  last  visit.  On  the  doorstep  we  found  Sheikh  Ahmad  Salira,  the 
blind  cantor  who  chanted  verses  of  the  Koran  when  Sir.  Crane  ms  laet  in  Jidda, 
and  wine  had  turned  up  to  do  his  bit  of  welcome* 

Our  first  visitors  were  Mr*  van  der  lieulen,  the  Dutch  Minister,  and  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Adriaanse.  They  had  hurried  to  ccsue  because  the  Minister  ms 
due  to  sail  that  very  evoairu.:  on  a trip round  the  ports  of  Arabia,  They  stayed 
a long  time,  and  eventually  stayed  to  lunch.  The  meal  ms  an  affair  of  ten 
or  eleven  courses,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  we  had  made  to  our  host  on  board 
for  a simple  fare. 

During  luncheon  word  came  that  the  King  would  be  ready  for  a meeting  at 
four  o’clock,  and  shortly  before  the  hour  we  drove  to  the  Palace  which  stands 


about  a quarter  of  a mile  outside  the  city  walls.  It  is  a ple&saat-looking 
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house*  two  stories  high*  and  a model  of  simplicity.  The  King1 b apartments 
were  on  the  upper  story  which  is  reached  by  a stiff  staircase  apparently  de- 
signed as  a punishment  to  all  comers. 

As  we  wore  ushered  into  the  audience-chamber,  the  ling  rose  and  advanced 
towards  Ur*  Crane.  For  all  his  valour  in  the  field  and  Iris  fearlessness  be- 
fore the  enemy.  His  Majesty  remains  an  essentially  shy  person*  especially  alien 
it  comes  to  the  softer  duties  of  life*  lie  held  hr.  Crane's  Land  in  his  for  a 
long  time,  smiled  and  said  words  of  welcome  which  wore  almost  inaudible.  He 
kept  his  head  inclined  downwards  for,  ’being  six  foot  three  in  his  bare  feet, 
he  has  to  stoop  for  the  majority  of  ids  visitors.  She  Arabs  are  rot  a very 
tali  race. 

Y!e  sat  down,  and  the  conversation  began*  first  in  an  exchange  of  greetings 
and  compliments,  and  then  on  more  substantial  topics.  The  King  was  attended  by 
three  of  his  advisers  and  Mr.  Crane  ms  accompanied  by  Hr*  Artonius,  who 
translated. 


After  the  exchange  of  greetings  Ur*  Crane  said  that  he  was  particularly 


pleased  to  find  that  his  long-felt  desire  to  meet  the  Sing  in  person  had  at 
last  been  realised.  On  his  return  from  China*  he  had  found  his  Majesty's  in- 
vitation and  had  gladly  availed  himself  of  it.  Be  had  followed  the  King's 
career  with  close  interest  for  some  years*  and  his  interest  ms  all  the  keener 
as  he  knew  that  His  Majesty  ms  all  the  time  working,  and  working  successfully, 
for  the  welfare  of  Islam. 


The  King  said  that  he  greatly  appreciated  Kir*  Crane's  remarks  and  the 
interest  he  displayed,  he  had  known  Mr.  Crane  by  name  for  several  years,  and 
was  aware  that  his  interest  and  sympathy  were  real  and  genuine.  He  ms  delighted 
to  make  ids  acquaintance  and  to  see  him  looking  so  well. 

Mr.  Crane  said  that  he  had  travelled  extensively  in  tits  world  of  Islam, 


but  he  had  never  been  injjejd.  Be  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
facts  about  that  country  from  its  ruler  who  could  give  him  a bettor  picture  of 
c onditlons^there  than  any  mm  alive.  ».hen  he  visitod_tim  town  of  Zubalr,  about 
throe  years  ago,  he  was  struck  by  the  eiraraoter  of  the  place  and  lire  appearance 
of  its  inhabitants,  lie  wished  to  know  whether  lie  me  right  ia  thinking  that 
Zubair  had  something  of  the  characteristics  of  a town  of  lieju. 
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The  King  replied  that  that  was  so.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  population 

of  Zubnir  ms  of  He  jdi  origin,  and  the  town,  although  situated  within  the 
— 1 

confines  of  Iraq,  was  in  every  other  respect  a very  fair  sample  of  what  a 
small  town  in  Hejd  would  look  like. 

As  the  conversation  progressed  the  King' e expression  and  gestures  became 
more  animated.  Vftien  at  rest  his  face  is  immobile  and  usually  overcast,  as 
though  with  some  permanent  sadness.  But  all  of  a sudden  the  sub.lect^moyes 
him,  or  a secretary  glides  in  with  some  whispered  message,  and  Ms  features 
light  up  with  excitement  or  curiosity.  He  eat  cross-legged  on  the  divan,  with 
Ms  weight  now  on  the  left  leg  and  now  on  the  right,  his  loose  Arab  robes 
enabling  him  to  change  from  one  position  to  the  other  without  awkwardness. 

And  occasionally,  at  irregular  intervals,  he  would  shout,  "Hatu  gahwa"  (bring 
coffee),  and  the  summons  would  be  instantly  obeyed. 

Mr.  Crane  said  that  there  were  many  questions  of  great  interest  to  him 
which  he  wished  to  raise  in  these  conversations.  lie  would  take  them  in  turn 
end  discuss  their  various  aspeots  as  they  went  along.  He  was  always  especially 
interested  in  the  spiritual  side  of  a.  movement,  but  he  knew  that  In  Hejd,  as 
in.  most  Moslem  countries,  the  social  and  spiritual  aspects  of  life  were  closely 
interwoven.  He  would  firGt  ask  the  King  to  tell  him.  how  his  great  _s_cheme_of 
settling  the  Bedouin  in  fixed  colonies  war.  working  out. 

The  King  said  that,  in  order  to  answer  this  question  adequately,  he  would 
have  to  give  a general  picture  of  the  background  in  which  the  experiment  had 
been  bom  and  carried  out.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  he  had  initiated  his  scheme 
of  providing  the  nomad  Bedouin  with  agricultural  settlements  which  should  be- 
come their  fixed  homes  he  had  been  guided  in  an  equal  degree  by  the  religious 
as  by  the  social  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  religious  aspect  was,  to  him,  a 
very  important  one.  Like  his  ancestors,  he  regarded  himself  as  a missionary 
in  this  sense,  that  he  considered  it  one  of  Ms  primary  duties  to  look  after 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people  and  spread  the  teachings  and  the  practices 
of  true  Islam  among  them,  among  the  nomadic  as  much  as  among  the  settled  popu- 
lations. 

Mr,  Crane  asked  the  King  to  be  good  enough  to  tell  him  before  proceeding 
further,  what  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  settled  and  nomadic  populations 
were  in  regard  to  religious  feeling. 
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The  King  replied  that  the  Bedouin  of  TJejd  wore  by  nature  inelinei  towards 
religion,  but  that  they  were  apt,  under  bad  example  or  lack  of  pal  dense,  to 
stray  easily  from,  the  true  practice  of  religion. 


Mr#  Crane  a eked  to  be  informed  how  their  religious  sentiments  bad  been 
affected  1;  the  spread  of  the  h’ah|kbi  doctrine.  The  Sing  replied  that  when 
Abdul-W&hhab  began  to  preach  Ids  doettine  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century)  tin  Bedouin  were  living  in  a state  verging  upon  irrcllgior.#  They 
were  still  outwardly  Hosier;,  and  they  believed  them  river  to  be  good  Moslems, 
but  in  actual  fact  they  had  for  generations  allowed  all  manner  of  pagan  prac- 
tices and  superstitions  to  creep  into  their  religious  observances.  Huharrniad 
AbdulftWahliab  did  not  preach  a now  religion.  What  he  did  preach  was  the  purifi- 
cation of  Islam  from  those  pagan  importations  and  a return  to  the  practices  of 

true  Islam  as  revealed  by  God  through  the  Prophet.  That  was  the  ee Renee  of  his 
>- " 

predication,  and  that  was  the  whole  basis  of  the  faith  professed  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  Ifejd.  Of  course  they  recognised  the  four  schools  of  orthodox  Islam  and 
acce ; ted  thorn  all,  not  as  lawgivers  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Prophet  was  a law* 
giver,  but  as  guides  arid  authorities  who  had  made  a life-study  of  the  meaning 
of  the  law  of  Islam. 

'r#  Crane  said  that  he  was  very  much  interested  to  hear  that,  and  inquired 
whether  it  was  the  fact  that  the  nomad  Bedcuin  were  at  heart  more  deeply  rell- 
ilous  than  tho  settled  population, 

\f  ’ " * — 

The  King  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  added  that  it  had  not  always  been 
so  in  his  time,  .then  ho  had  reconquered  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors  from  the 
usurping  house  uP—Ton  Rashid,  he  had  found  a great  deterioration  in  the  morals 
and  oboeryances  of  the  people,  brought  about  partly  by  the  misrule  of  the  us- 
urpers, and  partly  by  their  deliberate  policy  of  corrupting  tho  Bedouin  and 
drawing,  them  away  from  their  religious  observances  in  the  hone  of  severing  then 
from  attachment  to  the  traditions  of  Ne jd.  The  result  was  that,  when  he  had 
made  himself  master  cf  Nej d,  he  found  himself  faced  with  a Bedouin  nonulrtion 
who  had  deviated  from  the  practice  of  true  religion  and  showed  much  less  reverence 
for  Islam  than,  the  settled  inhabitants.  That  was  why  he  had  laid  such  emphasis 
on  the  religious  aspect  of  his  policy  when  he  undertook  to  provi.de  fired  hones 
and.  occupations  for  the  nomads.  Be  had  made  a point  of  sending  preachers  to 
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each  settlement  as  it  was  formed,  whose  mi  scion  was  to  inculcate  the  teach- 

V 

ings  of  religion*  The  experiment  had  succeeded,  and  it  was  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  former  nomads  who  now  formed  the  population  of  the  settled  colonies 
were  more  deeply  religious  than  the  average  inhabitant  of  the  towns* 

Hr*  Crane  said  that  that  tallied  with  his  own  observation,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  always  felt  that  the  faith  of  Islam  with  its  note  of  unity  was  par- 
ticularly ".veil  adapted  to  the  Bedouin. 

The  King  said  that  that  me  hie  own.  view,  and  proceeded  to  expound  the 
social  side  of  his  experiment.  On.  the  social  side,  he  said,  his  scheme  had 
as  Its  main  objects  to  develop  stable  qualities  of  character  among  the  Bedouin, 
hy  giving  them  a fixed  home,  end  to  train  them  to  becomejuseful  citizens,  by 
giving  them  a fixed,  and  productive  occupation  as  cultivators . The  experiment 
had  succeeded  without  a hitch,  and  had  borne  remarkable  fruit,  until  a few 
’'ears  ago  when  trouble  had,  occurred,  on  such  a scale  ar.  to  endanger  its  success 
vary  seriously.  This  trouble  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  establishment  of 
political  frontiers  in.  the  desert  to  the  north  of  his  territories.  For  various 


reasons  which  it  would  to  loo  too  long  to  relate  in  one  conversation,  disorder 
had  broker,  out  in  one  of  the  Bedouin  colonies,  and  offences  were  nceradtted  which 
called  for  ororrot  Tumishnont.  The  offenders  had  taker  refuge  in  the  adjoining 
territories  of  Iraq  and  Transjordan,  and  he  had  no  alternative  other  than  to 
ask  the  neighboring  governments  to  surrender  the  refugee  criminals.  For  two  or 
three  ;>ears  he  failed  to  obtain  his  request,  rad  the  trouble  sprer.djtbroughout 
the  Sejd.  At  last  the  British  decided  to  listen  to  Ms  representations  and 
closed  the  frontiers  against  ro.~h.igno i . Within  two  months,  order  was  completely 
restored  in  his  kingdom,  and  his  scheme  was  new  proceeding  as  before.  The  King 
concluded  his  remarks  by  apologising  for  the  lengthiness  of  Inis  reply,  but 
justified  it  on.  the  ground  that  he  wished  HT»  Crane  to  have  an  exact  picture  of 
the  background  ar  well  as  of  the  outward  appearance  of  Ms  policy. 

Mr.  Crane  thanked  the  King  for  his  very  instructive  statement.  As  the 
time  for  the  sunset  prayer  was  drawing  near,  he  would  take  hie  leave,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  another  conversation  at  any  ti:io  which  would  suit  His  Majesty's 
convenience . 

The  conversation  was  over  at  five-thirty,  after  which  we  went  for  a drive 
along  the  eea-front  in  the  oar  which  the  King  had  put  at  Mr.  Crane’s  disposal. 
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Returning  home,  we  had  our  dinner  quietly  by  ourselves  with  Ilueaeln  Kaelf, 
our  host’s  oldest  son,  keeping  us  covqjany.  The  dinner  was  a triumph  of  fru- 
gality in  comparison  with  luncheon,  in  that  it  consisted  of  only  fjve  courses. 
Hussein  Hasif  entertained  us  with  Jidda  gossip.  He  told  us,  among  other  things, 
that  when  the  news  of  the  shooting  on  Mr,  Crane’s  oar  between  Basra  and  Kuwait 
had  reached  Jidda,  there  was  great  excitement,  and  the  people  sent  a delegation 
to  the  Government  to  ask  for  news.  Two  or  three  days  later,  full  particulars 
had  been  received,  and  the  King  ordered  that  the  news  of  Mr.  Crane’s  safety 
be  promptly  circulated  in  the  town.  After  dinner,  we  had  the  visit  of  Sheikh 
Yusuf  Yasin,  Chief  of  the  King’s  Cabinet,  who  stayed  an  hour. 


Thursday,  February  26 


The  day  began  with  a visit  from  Mr.  St.  John  Philby,  or  rather  as  he 
styles  himself  since  his  recent  conversion  to  Islam,  Sheikh  Abdullah  Philby; 
and  shortly  after  him  came  Sheikh  Abdullah  Fadl,  a native  of  Anaiza  in  Hejd, 
who  after  many  vicissitudes  finds  himself  one  of  the  King’s  ministers.  He 
had  come  to  convey  an  invitation  from  the  King  to  dine  with  him  in  the  evening. 
Then  Philby  broke  the  news  that  the  Municipality  were  preparing  an  official 
banquet  for  Friday  evening  in  Hr.  Crane’s  honour,  and  that  he  himself  was  giving 


a tea-partv  on  Saturrlny.  The  King  had  already  accepted  to  honour  both  those 
functions  with  his  presence.  Then  Abdullah  Fadl  said  that  the  King,  having 
noted  that  Mr.  Crane  was  fond  of  desert  songs,  had  thought  of  getting  up  a 
parade  of  troops  with  Bedouin  singing  and  sword-dancing . Would  Friday  afternoon 
do?  Our  answer  wasi  "Inshallah." 

Later  in  the  morning  we  had  the  visit  of  the  Kalmakaa  (Governor)  of  Jidda 


and  his  nephew,  and  close  upon  their  heels  came  Hajj  Balta,  the  leading  Bokharian 
merchant  in  the  Hejaz.  The  latter  told  us  the  story  of  his  life  in  the  Hejaz. 

As  a boy  of  twelve,  he  was  brought  there  by  his  father  who  was  performing  the 
pilgrimage,  as  far  back  as  1878,  and  the  family  had  settled  in  Medina.  He  had 
gone  in  for  commerce  and  resided  in  the  Ilejaz  over  since  without  intermission 
save  for  occasional  visits  to  his  native  country.  His  J.ast  visit  was  four  years 
ago,  and  the  state  of  affairs  he  found  was  such  that  he  decided  he  could  never 
return  to  live  there . The  Soviet  rulers  had  embarked  on  a policy  deliberately 
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wiring  at  the  destruction  of  all  traditional  and  religious  life.  Mosquee 


and  madraaas  were  being  closed*  Moslems  were  not  allowed  to  perform  the  pil- 
grimage, and  those  who  wanted  to  go  could  only  do  so  by  surreptitiously  cross- 
ing the  frontier  into  Afghanistan,  The  Jews  were  powerful,  and  he  cited  oases 
of  individual  dispossession  which  seemed  to  point  to  a systematic  design  against 
the  Moslem  comraunity*  The  traditional  crafts  of  the  country,  which  wore  an 
important  feature  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  people,  had  practically  disap- 
peared, and  their  place  was  taken  by  state  workshops  where  workmen  in  uniform 
laboured  together  in  the  mass. 

In  the  afternoon  wo  had  tea  with  the  Dutch  Chargd  d* Affaires  to  meet  Pro- 
fessor MosHowski  and  his  wife,  and  from  there  went  on  to  the  Palace  where  the 
King  ms  holding  a dinner  party  in  honour  of  Mr.  crane.  There  wo  found  the  King 
surrounded  by  his  court  and  a company  of  setae  twenty  guests,  the  chief  among 
whom  wore  the  Sharif  Sharaf  Adrian,  a member  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 
the  Eejaz,  and  Sheikh  Abdul-Qader  Shaibi,  the  Custodian  of  the  Kaaba.  The  latter 
who  is  a man  of  eighty,  and  possibly  more,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures 
in  the  country,  Eis  family  have  been  the  hereditary  keepers  of  the  keys,  of  the 
Kaaba  for  ovor  fifteen  centuries,  going  back  that  is  to  say  to  the  age  before 
Islam  when  the  Kaaba  was  an  object  of  heathen  veneration.  It  is  the  accepted 
belief  in  the  world  of  Islam  that  the  Shaibi  family  were  appointed  to  that 
office  by  divine  dispensation  - hence  the  special  reverence  in  which  they  are 
held  by  Moslems  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  a table  laid  with  knives  and  forks  - an  innovation 
in  the  manners  of  the  Royal  household  where,  until  a year  or  two  ago,  meals  were 
eaten  off  a raised  tray  around  which  the  King  end  his  guests  sat  crsslegged  on  the 
floor.  Ute  menu,  however,  was  mostly  made  up  of  traditional  Arab  faret  stuffed 
sheep  roasted  whole,  rice,  and  bowls  of  curdled  milk.  The  dinner  lasted  barely 
half  an  hour,  the  King  being  impatient  of  lengthy  meals.  Then  we  returned  to 
the  main  drawing  room  where  coffee  and  small  talk  prevailed. 

A humorous  interlude  occurred  when  Mr.  Crane  declared  to  the  Custodian  of 
the  Kaaba  that  his  greatest  ambition  was  to  be  appointed  Chief  Muezzin  to  the 
Kaaba.  The  King  intervened  to  say  that  he  would  support  Mr.  Crane’s  candida- 
ture. The  Custodian  replied  that  he,  too,  was  in  favour  of  it  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  give  immediate  effect  to  it  provided  lb*.  Crqno  would  accomplish 
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the  slight  but  indispensable  formality  of  declaring  himself  a Moslem  openly. 

"I  know  that  you  are  a true  Moslem  in  secret,”  said  the  Custodian  amid 
general  laughter,  "and  if  only  you’d  be  frank  about  it,  I would  appoint  you  to 
the  post  on  such  conditions  that  nobody,  not  even  the  King,  could  sack  you." 

This  remark  ms  all  the  more  humorous  as  the  Custodian  is  known  to  hold 
Mb  office  by  inherited  right,  and  that  this  right  is  so  securely  vested  in 
the  family  that  not  even  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  my  tamperwith  it. 

The  Custodian  is  fond  of  saying*  "The  King  racy  behead  me,  but  may  not 
dismiss  me." 

At  e ight- thirty  we  took  our  leave  and  returned  home  where  wc  found  the 

- — ' - 

Koran  cantor.  We  went  upstairs  to  one  of  the  reception  roams  and  for  about 
an  hour  listened  to  Me  beautiful  chanting  of  that  passage  in  the  Koran  which 
relates  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 


Friday,  February  27 

Our  first  visitor  today  ms  Sheikh  Abdul-Qader  Sh&ibi,  the^  Custodian.  He 
remained  downstairs  and  sent  word  that  he  had  come  to  pay  Ms  respects  to  Mr. 
Crane,  but  that  Ms  age  made  it  hard  for  Mm  to  come  upstairs*  Mr.  ^ntonius 
went  down  to  receive  him. 

The  Custodian’s  parting  message  ms*  "Please  remind  1 Sr*  Craw  that  all 
he  has  to  do  is  a brief  confession  in  public,  and  I will  get  Mm  the  job." 

A little  later  Mr.  Adriaanse  came,  bringing  with  him  Ms  Javanese  vice- 
consul  who  resides  ji±  Mgcca  - a keen  and  intelligent  little  man  who  had  an 
interesting  picture  of  conditions  in  Mecca  to  give.  At  noon,  Mr«_  Crane  went 

c-- 

and  had  an  hour's  talk  with  Sir  Andrew  Ryan,  the  British  Minister. 


The  event  of  the  day  was  the  military  parade  and  display  which  the  King 
had  arranged  in  honour  of  Mr,  Cyan®.  This  took  place  in  the  large  open  space 


to  the  east  of  the  army  barracks,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  immediately 
after  the  Asr  prayers.  Ihen  we  arrived  the  King  was  already  in  Ms  seat,  and  he 
invited  Mr.  Crane  to  sit  by  Me  side.  There  was  a large  concourse  of  people, 
guests  and  onlookers.  Among  the  former  were  the  diplomatic  corps  in  great  force, 
the  leading  Government  officials  and  notables  of  the  Bejaz.  The  parade  opened 
with  a march  past  of  two  battalions  of  the  regular  army,  but  the  main  performance 
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was  a series  of  dancing  evolutions  executed  by  several  hundred  warriors  from 
Uojd  who  formed  the  King’s  bodybuard  in  Jidda.  The  dancers  flourished  a sword 
in  rhythmic  accompaniment  of  their  movements,  and  intoned  a war-chant  all  the 
while.  From  time  to  time  they  would  lot  off  their  rifles  in  the  air.  To  the 
onlookers  the  performance  seemed  a trifle  monotonous,  but  it  had  a remarkable 
effect  on  the  performers  themselvos,  who  were  seen  gradually  working  themselves 
up  to  a high  pitch  of  excitement.  The  real  object  of  this  dance  was  to  stirnu- 
late  the  fighting  spirit,  and.  that  it  visibly  succeeded  in  doing. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  banquet  which  the  Municipality  of  Jidda 
had  prepared  in  Mr.  Crane's  honour,  and  which  the  King  had  accepted  to  attend. 
Tlie  company  included  about  one  hundred  guests  drawn  from  the  foreign,  as  well 
as  the  local  residents,  and  the  dinner  consisted  of  a mixture  of  Arab  and 
Turkish  fare.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Crane,  who  had  hitherto  been  extremely  careful 
over  his  diet,  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  by  a dish  of  stuffed  tomatoes, 
and  this  little  lapse  from  the  straight  path  was  big  with  consequences. 

After  tiie  Municipal  banquet,  as  the  guests  began  to  take  their  leave, 
the  King  asked  Mr.  Crane  to  stay  behind  for  a few  minutes  chat  before  the 
evening  prayers. 

Mr.  Crane  asked  the  King  whether  he  had  road  Dr.  Harrison's  letter,  to 
which  the  King  replied  that  he  had  and  that  would  cause  a reply  to  be.,  sent, 
which  Mr.  Crane  would  perhaps  be  kind  enough  to  take  back  with  him  to  Pr. 
Harrison.  The  King  e.dded  that  Dr.  Harrison  was  a very  able  physioion  and  a 
very  good  ran,  to  whom  he  and  his  people  were  deeply_indafeted  for  the  c&xe  he 
had  te.ken.  of  them.  Mr.  Crane  remarked  that  the  Mission  whioh  worked  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  composed  of  specially  selected  people,  and  that  they  were  all 
doing  very  fine  humanitarian  work.  Ee  believed  so  much  in  the  usefulness  of 
the^  medical  work  that  was  being  done  that  he  had  decided  to  help  Dr.  Harrison 
to  build  a hospital  in  Muscat  and  Dr.  Van  Ess  to  build  one  in  Basra.  The  King 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  hearing  that. 

Mr.  Crane  proceeded  to  say  that  he  was  specially  interested  in  education, 
and  asked  the  King  wliethar  he  would  give  him  one  of  his  sons  to  educate.  The 
King  thanked  Mr.  Crane  for  his  offer,  but  did  not  think  that  he  could  acoept  it, 
because  he  did  not  believe  that  his  country  had  reached  the  stage  when  a member 
of  his  family  oould  derive  real  benefit  from  the  western  education, 

- ' —-~r~  x 
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Mr.  Crone  suggested  Egypt.  The  King  replied  that  Egypt  would  he  definitely 
more  suitable  as  a country  in  which  his  sons  might  receive  their  education, 
but  since  they  were  discussing  education  he  would  seise  the  opportunity  and 
tell  his  guest  briefly  what  his  views  on  the  whole  subject  of  western  education 
were.  Be  nue  an  admirer  of  western  education,  but  for  all  its  virtues  the  uses 


of  a western  education  were  not  as  great  in  Arabia  as  in  other  countries.  liore- 

over,  it  had  groat  drawbacks  in  certain  respects.  What  was  required  in  Arabia, 

and  more  especially  for  members  of  the  ruling  house  was  an.  education  which 

should  fit  them  to  be  leaders  of  men,  and  in  order  to  be  a leader  of  men,  a 
> — ... 

man  had  to  receive  an  education  in  his  am  country,  among  hie  own  people,  and 

to  grow  up  in  our roundings  steeped  with  the  traditions  and  the  psychology  of 
^ — ■ - ' ■ ■ 

his  countrymen,  Hot  only  did  western  education  not  fulfill  that  condition, 
but  it  tended  also  to  wean  a young  man  from,  the  customs  and  traditions  of  his 
country,  end  that  was  a risk  which  he  did  not  care  to  run  with  his  son6*  educa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  he  realized  that  the  standard  of  education  in  his 
country  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  he  waB  doing  his  best  to  improve  it 
gradually. 

Mr*  Crane  said  that  he  was  very  much  interested  to  tear  these  views  as 
they  happened  to  coincide  with  his  own  end  with  those  of  a good  many  of  his 
friends.  Be  instanced  the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  and  Hr.  Edison.  His  own 


father,  too,  had  held  similar  views.  It  might  interest  Ills  Ha jo sty  to  hear 
the  story  of  Mr.  Westinghonee  who  had  made  an  unrivalled  position  for  himself 

v 

at  the  head  of  great  engineering  works.  Mr.  Westinghouse  had  left  school  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  on  the  advice  of  hie  own  teacher  who,  having  observed  unusual 
qualities  and  capacities  in  his  pupil,  had  strongly  advised  him  to  leave  school 
and  make  his  way  in  the  world  without  farther  schooling.  Mr.  ‘Westinghouse  took 
the  advice,  left  school,  and  made  hie  way  to  his  great  position  without  ever 
opening  a book  again. 


The  King  said  that  this  story  was  a very  good  instance  of  what  was  in  liis 
mind  when  he  said  that  education  should  not  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  a means  to 
fit  a.  nar.,  each  according  to  Ms  needs  and  circysgtances,  to  be  a good  man  and 
a good  useful  citizen. 

?ir.  Crane  then  took  Ms  leave. 
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Saturday,  February  28 

¥<©  woke  up  to  find  that  Mr.  Or  ana  had  spent  a had  night  and  that  he  was 
suffering  from  indigestion.  He  spont  the  morning  in  the  house  receiving  visitors, 
while  hr.  Antoni  us  had  a long  private  audience  of  -the  King. 


In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  a tea-party  given  in  Mr.  Crane’s  honour  by  Mr. 


Abdullah  Philby).  The  party  ms  attended  by  the  King  and  his  suite,  the  Dip- 


lomatic and  Consular  Corps,  and  notabilities  of  the  country.  The  greater  part 
of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  a conversation  between  His  la jest/  and  Mr,  Crane 
on  the  subject  of  artesian  walls  and  dry  farming. 

Mr.  Crsno  asked  the  King  vrhetlier  it  was  the  fact  that  there  existed  under- 
ground  rivers  in  Kejd.  The  King  replied  that  the  existence  of  such  rivers  ms 
very  probable,  although  no  one  know  for  certain.  One  fact  which  lent  color  to 
this  belief  w& s the  presence  of  a line  of  springs  ir.  the  iiasa  district  which  ad- 
joined the  plateau  of  lie jd  to  the  east,  and  lay  at  a l^wer  altitude  than  the 
tableland.  Another  was  the  existence  of  fresh  water  springs  in  the  sea  between 
the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Bahrein.  These  springs  gushed  upwards  with  con- 
siderable  force  from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  it  ms  reasonable  to  infer  that  they 
were  caused  by  an  accumulation  of  water  in  underground  channels  in  lie jd,  which 


found  their  outlet  there. 

Mr.  Crane  asked  the  king  whether  artesian  mils,  had  been  tried.  The  King 
replied  that  he  had  recently  issued  orders  for  trial  borings  to  be  made  at  Ras 
lannura.  He  had  Iiad  the  project  in  mind  for  some  years,  but  It©  had  not  acted 
upon  it,  partly  because  he  had  boon  preoccupied  with  other  things,  and  partly 
because  the  soil  of  Itojd  ms  so  stony  and  hard  that  he  had  felt  reluctant  to 
embark  upon  costly  excavations  until  he  could  get  men  with  the  necessary  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  examine  tho  ground  and  report  on  the  probabilities  of  water 
being  found. 

Mr*  Crane  mentioned  his  date  plantations  in  California,  and  said  that  the 
sole  means  of  irrigation  they  had  ms  tho  water  drawn  from  two  artesian  wells, 
tlie  one  sunk  at  seven  hundred  feet  and  the  other  at  four  hundred  feet.  The 


King  asked  what  the  area  of  the  land  was.  Mr.  Crone  replied  that  it  was  only 
a small  plantation  not  exceeding  two  hundred  acres.  lie  went  on  to  suggest,  that, 
if  His  Majesty  were  agreeable,  he  would  instruct  Mr.  ?witchell,  the  engineer  he 
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had  sent  out  to  the  Yemen,  to  visit  Jidda  on  the  way  home,  and  give  advioe 
on  the  question* 

The  King  said  that  he  accepted  the  offer  gratefully,  and  asked  whether 
Mr.  Twitchell  might  be  required  to  carry  out  trials  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jidda.  Mr.  Crane  said  that  he  could  certainly  do  that,  and  that  he  would 
send  word  to  him  at  liodeidah  and  request  him  to  come  to  Jidda  at  the  first 
suitable  opportunity  and  carry  out  such  investigations  as  His  Majesty  wished. 

He  added  that  Hr.  Twitchell  was  a very  capable  and  trustworthy  person,  and  a 
man  who  had  made  special  study  and  received  special  training. 

At  the  close  of  the  conversation  the  King  invited  Mr.  Crane  to  come  and 
witness  another  display  of  sword-dancing,  We  followed  the  King  to  his  Palace 
where  we  found  him  seated  outside  the  porch  watching  a display  of  Bedouin 
dancers.  The  King  explained  that  this  performance  was  not  of  his  own  making, 
but  that  the  Bedouins  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jidda  had  asked  his 
permission  to  give  a display  in  emulation  of  the  previous  day's  parade. 

In  tiie  evening  we  wont  to  dinner  with  Philby,  a small  party,  with  two 
guests  besides  ourselves.  We  retired  early  in  view  of  Mr.  Crane's  indisposition. 


Sunday,  March  1 

Our  first  visitor  today  was  Sheikh  Ali  Salameh,  Mayor  of  Jidda,  who  came 
at  eight  o'clock  to  pay  his  respects,  end  enquire  after  our  comfort.  At  ten 
o'clock  we  went  to  visit  the  Sa’udlya  Boys ' School,  in  response  to  the  invitation 
of  the  principal.  We  went  over  the  school,  and  then  began  the  visit  of  the 
classrooms.  Unfortunately  our  stay  in  the  school  had  to  be  curtailed  owing  to 
an  intimation  to  received  that  the  King  would  receive  Mr.  Crane  at  ten-thirty 
that  morning.  We  were  thus  not  able  to  stay  and  hear  any  of  the  songs  which  we 

were  informed  the  boys  had  been  rehearsing  in  preparation  for  Mr.  Creme's  visit. 

We  were  able,  however,  to  spend  some  tin.®  in  each  of  the  two  lower  classrooms, 
in  the  second  of  which  a pupil  recited  an  address  in  English,  specially  oomposed 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Crane.  As  we  hurried  away  to  keep  our  appointment  with  the 
King,  Mr.  Crane  promised  the  headmaster  to  try  and  pay  another  visit  to  the 
school  before  his  departure,  in  order  to  hear  the  songs. 

The  audience  with  the  King  took  place  at  the  ^alaoe  fresa  ten-thirty  to  noon. 
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The  King  -.ms  unattended,  while  Hr.  Crane  was  accompanied  by  Mr*  Antonlus . 
who  translated. 

Mr*  Crane  informed  the  King  tliat  be  had  just  coiao  away  from  a visit  to 
the  Sa’udiya  School,  and  that  he  had  noticed  with  pleasure  a narked  improve- 
ment in  eompr.rioon  with  hr'.s  former  vie  its.  lie  regretted  that  tin©  had  not 
permitted  of  his  staying  to  hear  some  of  the  school  songs,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  before  his  departure  to  pay  the  boys  another  visit  to  hoar  their  songs. 

He  believed  that  school  songs  had  great  educational  value.  One  feature  vrhich 
had  particularly  pleased  him  in  that  school  was  that  the  traditions  of  the 
country  wore  being  kept  up.  He  had  noticed  definite  progress,  and  he  was  glad 
that  the  improvement  had  not  been  achieved  at  tie  expense  of  traditions,  be- 
cause ho  held  that  tradition®  were  a vory  valuable  thing  and  that  progress 
was  of  no  real  value  if  it  led  to  the  destruction  of  traditions. 

The  King  said  that  he  ms  vory  gratified  to  'near  those  views  which  tallied 
with  his  ora.  He  was  also  glad  to  see  that  hr.  Crane  looked  below  the  surface 
and  observed  what  was  going  on  there,  unlike  so  many  others  who  carried  away 
misleading  notions,  either  because  they  were  superficial  ebservors  or  because 
they  mistook  what  they  saw  in  their  travels  in  otter  countries,  such  as  Egypt, 
for  a picture  of  real  Arab  life  and  traditions.  That  was  not  necessarily  the 
case.  Egypt  had  much  in  common  with  Arabia,  but  there  were  a great  many  things 
in  the  life  of  the  modern  Egyptians  which  revealed  a radical  departure  from  what 
he  meant  by  Arab  traditions.  The  King  went  on  to  say  that,  in  hiB  belief  the 
soundest  progress  was  that  which  moved  cautiously  without  attempting  to  out- 
pace the  natural  growth  of  the  traditional  life  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Crane  expressed  his  agreement  and  instanced  the  oaso  of  China  and 
Japan.  The  Chinese,  thanks  to  their  inborn  wisdom,  had  had  the  sense  to  go 


slow  and  new,  having  emerged  from  a period  of  civil  war  and  disftybence,  were 
settling  down  to  the  proper  government  of  China  by  the  Chinese,  and  were  forging 
ahead.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  example  of  the  contrary  process.  Sixty 


or  seventy  years  ago,  the  Japanese  made  up  their  minds  that  they  were  going  to 
be  an  advanced  nation,  and  they  set  themselves  to  the  task  without  teed  of  the 
damage  they  were  doing  to  their  old  traditions  and  institutions.  The  result  was 
that,  although  they  had  mad©  astonishing  progress  in  material  conditions,  they 
were  now  faced  with  the  serious  danger  of  a downward  movement.  The  seine  note 
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was  to  be  observed  in  Russia.  The  policy  of  the  rulers  of  present-day  Russia 

— x 

aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  traces  of  traditional  and.  religious  life  in 

the  country.  It  had  taken  the  Chinese  a long  tine  to  grasp  that  fact,  but 

at  last  they  had  realised  it  and  realised  that  Russia  was  really  in  the  grip 

of  Jews  and  foreigners  and  that  no  good  was  to  bo  exported  from  them  either 
r — ? — — ' ' " 

to  Russia  or  to  any  country  who  had  any  dealings  with  then.  So  the  Chinese 
made  a determined  effort  and  drove  out  all  the  emissaries  of  the  Soviets,  in- 
cluding a very  able  Jew  named  Borodin,  and  were  now  running  the  country  with 
a purely  national  government. 

The  King  expressed  deep  interest  in  this  picture  of  conditions  in  the 
Far  East,  and  added  that  lie  had  realised  for  some  time  that  the  Jews  were 
powerful  in  Russia.  The  persecution  of  religion  which  went  on  there  was 
nothing  short  of  criminal.  He  laid  had  inforraation  to  shot/  that  already  scans 
three  thousand  mosques  and  madrasas  in  the  Moslem  province  under  Soviet  rule 
had  been  closed,  and  this  fact  caused  him  ranch  concern. 

Hr.  Crane  then  said  that,  having  at  the  first  meeting  had  an  instructive 
statement  from  the  King  on  his  policy  in  ITejd,  he  would  like  to  get  a picture 
of  the  policy  which  His  Majesty  ms  adopting  in  the  He jaz.  Before  getting  on 


to  that  subject,  however,  be  would  ask  the  King  to  allow  him  to  dispose  of  a 
few  points  which  he  had  in  his  mind. 

The  first  was  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools.  He  had  noted  with 
satisfaction  that  the  boys  were  being  taur^t^nglish.  He  was  a believer  in  tire 
educational  value  of  learning  a foreign  language,  and  he  thought  that  English 
was  probably  the  most  profitable  foreign  language  the  boys  could  learn,  as  it 
ms  the  most  widespread. 

The  second  was  the  necessity  of  having  sound  foundations,  such  as  good 
hygiene  and  economic  stability,  as  a basis  for  the  life  of  the  people.  A 
striking  example  of  that  was  the  case  of  certain  southern  states  in  the  United 
States  which  one  day  sent  a delegation  to  Hr.  Rockefeller  to  solicit  his  help 
in  the  opening  of  colleges.  Mr.  Rockefeller  asked  the  deputation  to  return 
in  three  months,  nnd  during  that  time  he  caused  inquiries  to  be  made.  The  up- 
shot of  those  inquiries  was  that  these  soutlrem  states  were  considerably  be- 
hindhand in  natters  of  hygiene  turd  scientific  agriculture,  and  Mr*  Rockefeller 
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offered  to  help  theca,  in  those  fields  before  touching  higher  education.  A a 
a result  of  tint  procoduro,  those  southern  states  now  reaia  a.nong.  the  most 
prosperous  In  the  United  States. 

The  ICing  said  that  -this  was  strikingly  similar  to  the  conditions  he  ’.me 
about  to  describe  as  constituting  his  main  problems  in  the  kejaa,  but  lie  wished 
first  to  know  whether  -r.  Crane  had  any  more  points. 

dr.  Crane  said  that  there  was  one  other  point  he  wislied  to  dispose  of, 
which  was  the  ncstion  of  scientific  farming.  For  many  years,  experiments 
had  been  oonduotsd  in  the  United  States,  in  regions  where  water  was  scarce  or 
non-existent,  with  a view  to  determining  what_ iiethode^of  agriculture  could 
profitably  be  pursued  there . The  experiments  had  been  very  successful,  and  a 
body  of  knowledge  collected  which  established  dry  farming  as  a science. 

Methods  had  teen  discovered  to  destroy  pests,  and  the  yield  of  trees  like  palms 
Iiad  beer,  doubled. 


Ur.  Crane  .rent  on  to  speak  of  hr.  nashid  tok.  a young  Moslem  of  a good 
Syrian  family,  who  had  originally  been  presented  to  him  by  Dr*  Stebbeuder.  and 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  United  States,  there  to  bo  trained  in  modem  zaethods 
of  dry  agriculture,  on  the  understanding  that  when  he  had  received  tiie  necessary 
instruction  he  would  return  'to  work  in  the  Arab  countries.  Ur.  Zok  had  spout 
six  ye as’s  in  the  United  States,  and  was  at  present  at  work  in  the  Yemen.  If 


the  ling  desired,  .Jr*  Crane  would  bo  glad  to  ask  id'.  Zok  to come  to  Jidda  and 
place  himself  at  his  hu je sty's  disposal  for  advice  on  technical  jitters. 

The  King  thanked  jir.  Crane  and  gladly  accepted  iiiB_gffpr.  lie  went  on  to 
say  that  he  ms  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr*  Crane  had  related  about  those 
southern  states,  especially  as  the  story  bore  a striking  likeness  to  the  problems 


which  In  was  himself  facod  with  in  the  lie jas.  If  hr.  Crane  wished,  he  -would  ex- 

•r^* 

plain  to  him  wliat  his  fundamental  problems  and  policy  were. 

nr.  Crane  said  that  that  was  just  tii©  kind  of  thing  lie  wanted  wo  hear  about, 
and  that  it  was  precisely  in  order  to  got  a clear  picture  from,  whs  ^Ilng  in  per- 
son tint  lie  lied  undertaken  a journey  all  tl®  way  from  Hew  boric. 

; ■ — “ — : 

She  king  said  that  when  ho  came  to  the  Ik sjeu.  about  five  years  ago,  lie  liad 

realised  tliat  1®  would  havo  to  give  his  first  attention  to  throe  questions, 

- ■ 

namely;  public  security,  public  health  and  economic  prosperity  among  the 
Bedouinl.  All  three  wore  of  fimdimontul  importance.  The  first,  because  unless 
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people  were  secure  and  felt  secure  in.  their  lives  and  property  their  life 
would  be  or.e  of  mental  torture  and  they  would  not  be  fit  to  attend  properly 
to  their  par  suite.  The  second*  because  disease  if  it  is  allowed  to  spread 
u rdrhfe  ruin  a whole  community,  however  civilized  and  otherwise  prosperous  it 
right  be.  The  third,  because  economic  prosperity  was  the  beat  Incentive  to 
useful  work. 

Fe  hc.d  put  those  three  things  foremost  in  his  programme,  not  because  he 
believed  them  to  be  the  moot  important  things  in  life,  but  because  ho  regarded 
them  as  the  necessary  foundation  for  the  other  things.  Spiritual  values,  in 
his  belief,  were  ultimately  more  important,  but  they  could  scarcely  flourish 

in  a paonle  who  had  to  live  in  disease,  insecurity  and  poverty.  As  for  educa- 

' \ ‘ ’ !*> 

tion,  he  taught  that  Its  real  erd  should  be  to  fit  people  for  hone  st  work  and 

a good  life,  and  f-.r  the  iad^ateation  of  a religious  principle  in  life.  It  ms 

important  that  advanced  education  should  not  be  given  too  soon  to  a people.  If 

it  earn  too  soon,  its  effect  might  be  lost  and  might  oven  be  wasteful. 

The  King  went  on  to  develop  his  staiieraent  of  the  basic  policy  adopted  in 
the  Ho  jar. . 

FFr'bIC  SECURITY 

At  the  present  moment  there  were  four  thousand  regular  troops  in  the  Ilojaz, 
recruited  for  the  most  part  from  Hejd.  In  addition  tlierc  were  some  sin  thousand 

4/f  . 

t ' 

to  sevrm  thousand  Ne  jdi  Irregulars  croaraped  or.  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lre  jnz, 
notably  at  Khnrna  and  Tarabti,  under  the  oorggjid^gf  Dialed  Ibn  Luvmy,  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  case  of  emergencies.  At  first  sight,  it  might  appear  as  if  these  mili- 
tary dispositions  were  excessive.  But  no  on©  would  think  so  who  knew  the  state 
of  lawlessness  and  turbulence  which  prevailed  among  the  Bedouin  under  the  old 
rule.  In  the  days  of  the  Turks,  a standing  arrnyjaf  teonty  thousand  troops  Jiad 
failed  to  establish  peace  and  order,  and  it  ms  a matter  of  c oration  knowledge  that, 
in  the  days  of  both  the  Turks  anfl  tho  Sheriffs,  the  rulers  of  the  country  had 
bad  to  buy  their  way  thro\igh  with  money  payments  to  the  Bedouin  in  whose  terri- 
tory they  wished  to  travel.  He  had  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
utmost  security  and  freedom  of  movement  reigned  throughout  tho  Hejaz,  as  well 
as  in  Mejd. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  King  said  that  be  attached  as  much  import"  rre  to  the  stamping  out  of 
disease  and  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  their  se- 
curity. He  had  established  a small  laboratory  in  Jidda  end  several  sne.ll  hos- 
pitals r.nfi  had  appointed  doctors  in  various  centers  throughout  the  oountry, 

"ho  measures  taken  so  far  -were  far  from  adequate,  mors  o specially  in  view  of 
the  rish;  of  epidemics  breaking  out  ©very  year  during  the  pilgrimage  season. 

But  the  financial  resources  of  tho  country  did  not_ permit  of  heavier  szoerdi- 
ture.  The  fact  that  progress  In  this  direction  was  slow  ms  a matter  of  con- 
ecm  to  him,  but  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  however  slew,  the  improve- 
ment had  been  constant. 


EOCITOTtXC  QTJEGT1OTS 


Tho  advent  of  the  motorcar  had  caused  ar.  e canonic  distun~bari.ee  which 
V .rogtened  to  be  serious,  for  the  motorcar  ms  gradually  displacing  the  camel 
which  hitherto  had  formed  tho  Bedouin's  chief  means  of  livelihood,  fie  had  had 
to  take  the  eontrcl  of  tin  pilgrimage  into  his  own  hands  for  a threefold  reason* 
to  protect  tho  rllrriias  against  estortion;  to  defend  tlie  interact 3 of  tbe^  cagel- 
o'-mers3  end  to  improve  the  commercial  morality  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  towns 
who  had  come  to  look  upon  the  pilgrims  as  fair  game  who  came  to  the  Bejaa  to  be 


fleeced.  For  instance,  he  had  laid  down  fired  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
pilgrims  between  Jidda  snd  Mecca,  and  Jidda  and  Medina,  end  these  charges  were 
collected  exclusively  by  the  Government  end  distributed  among  the  camel-owners 

and  motor-drivers  in  proportion  to  the  services  rendered  by  each.  As  for  the 

. - — . — ■ — - 

camel-owners  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  trad®  by  the  new  conditions,  he  had 
initiated  a scheme  of  settling  then  on  tin?  Imd  end  turning  them  into_jCultivB.t^rs . 

The  King  went  on  to  speak  of  certain  other  measures  ho  had  initiated  for 
improving  the  -material  welfare  of  his  people,  such  as  the  installation  of  a system 
of  pipes  to  bring  tins  water  of  Ain  Zubaida  to  Mecca,  a project  which,  in  hi.® 
opinion,  should  have  beer  achieved  generations  ago.  His  advisers  were  coatin- 
ually  questioning  tho  wisdom  of  spending  money  an  these  services  which  they  held 
wore  out  of  proportion  with,  the  resources  of  the  country.  But  he  was  not  de- 
terred by  the  ir  protects  because  he  folt  convinced  that  he  was  doing  his  duty 
by  his  people,  file  advisors  urged  him  from  time  to  time  to  issue  appeals  for 

"K ‘ ^ ■ 

funds  to  the  rest  of  the  Moslem  world,  bvit  he  had  not  done  so,  as  it  went  against 
hie  grain  to  issue  appeals  for  assistance.  His  attitude  was  that  if  Moslems 
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chose  to  send  donations  for  works  of  public  benefit,  ho  would  gladly  employ 
then  on  sue!  works.  Otherwise*  he  would  content  himself  with  the  meagre  re- 
source o of  the  country,  caicl  ca rry  out  such  knprovements  as  wore  possible. 

*-  — — - , . - ....  — — — — — ro— 

3o  hoped  that  Hr • Crane  gould  pay  him  another  rir.lt  in  a year  or  two  and  find 
a still  greater  measure  of  progress. 

Hr.  Oroao  thanked  the  Sing  for  his  instructive  statement.  Ho  felt  that 
it  ttus  worth  while  coming  all  the  ray  from.  Hew  York  to  get  such  a clear  picture 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  Sing  and  of  the  imy  lie  was  handling  them.  He 
did  not  thinj-.  '„.e  ms  likely  to  visit  the  kbjas  again,  but  he  was  anxious  to 


rersdu  in  close  touch  with  the  Zing*  and  thin  could  beet  be  done  through  the 
Intermediary  of  Iir.  Antceilus  who  me  now  working  in  close  association  with  Iijja. 

She  King  replied  that  he  was  delighted  to  hear  that.  He  regretted  that 
there  was  no  one  immediately  available*  other  than  Hr.  An+onius,  to  translate 
vdvat  lie  wanted  to  cay.  Bub  even  if  it  embarrassed  Mr.  Antonins  he  asked  him 
to  say  tJiftt  he  (the  King)  could  not  vdsh  for  a better  intermediary.  Mr. 

.Antonins  had  had  a hand  in  the  work  of  building  up  from  the  very  start,  and 
knew  the  conditions  end  cc>ul&  be  relied  upon  to  interpret  them  accurately. 

Iir.  Crane  then  told  the  King  that  although  the  boat  was  sailing  on  Tuesday 
morning  he  had  thought  of  going  on  board  on  Honda;/  evening.  The  King  pressed 
Hr.  Crane  to  stay  ashore  till  Tuesday,  saying  that  his  time  on  Monday  morning 
ws  fully  token  up,  and  that  he  would  like  to  have  another  talk  on  the  after- 

g 

noon  or  evening  of  Monday,  hr.  I rune  accepted  to  stay,  and  the  King  said  that 
ho  aov.ld  lot  hin  know  the  time  at  which  they  could  meet  for  another  talk  on 
Monday . 

After  the  interview  with  the  Ling,  ’ve  '.Tent  to  visit  the  8ent»w  Zowia,  and 
then  went  to  lunch  with  i»lr  Andrew  liyan,  the  British  Minister,  After  lunch 
Mr.  Crane,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from,  the  indigestion  caused  by  the  stuffed 
tomato,  inf.  to  have  a longer  rest  than  usual.  At  sis  o'clock  v*e  went  out  for 
a drive  along  the  sea-front,  and  ended  up  at  the  British  Legation  for  Lady 
Ryan's  Sunday  at  home.  In  the  evening  iir.  Crane  went  out  to  the  Andre Bens' 
for  a rubber  of  bridge,  while  Mi*.  Antoni/us  received  the  visit  of  Sheikh  Yusuf 
Yatin,  the  King's  Chief  Secretary,  who  stayed  over  throe  hours  discussing  current 
affairs  ir.  Arabia. 
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Monday,  ’-’arch  2 

Our  last  day  in  Jidda  -.ms  a busy  one.  Our  first  visitor  rms  Staled  Bey 

— — — • —as ? 

Karlstad  trho  had  cone  to  inf  ora  as  that  be  had  jxxat  arrived  froa  bhota  with 

u/  Seiyed  hm  S i jg « ■ ■. . _ . ted  tire  to  /„t-d  Ahmed, 

s 

the  lias  had  delegated  Staled  3©y  to  teoca  to  invito  the  Ver/ot^.  ©’.icf  to 
Jidda,  and  they  had  rao  bored  down  that  morning.  It  was  arranged  that  .•;©  should 
call  on  the  Sa|tycd  at  ton-thirty. 


Our  next  visitor  was  Sheikh.  Abdullah  Fadl,  one  of  the  Kin-.'e  nAuistera, 
who  had  ccenc  with  bundles  of  ore  coats  from  His  Majesty.  Those  cox.tfi.tod  an 
assortruart  of  rues,  daggers  and  gworde.  In  addition,  there  'Tore  in  the  square 
outside  the  house  sin  Arab  pedigreed  horses  of  which  r.  Crane  was  invited  to 
select  t.x  ae  a souvenir  from  the  King*  % went  downstairs  to  inspect  the  ani- 


mals, end  Mr.  Cr  m selected  two  mre.-.  Sheikh  Abdullch  radl  also  told  us 
that  tha  King  would  expect  Hr*  Crane  and  Mr*  Antonius  to  dinner  that  evening. 

We  then  went  to  call  on  Salycd  Atoned  Sonv.si,  x-jfcom  we  found  on  the  foxirth 
floor  of  a private  house  to  which  access  oould  only  bo  gained  by  a dark  and 


difficult  staircase*  He  was  delighted  to  see  Mr.  Crane  whom  he  bad  not  seen 
Since  their  meeting  at  brwa/a,  . id  that , in  Spite  of  ' is  failing  health, 

ho  had  gladly  undertaken  the  joxxroey  to  Jidda  to  see  his  friend  again.  The 

s 

conversation  turned  Mainly  on  the  situation  created  ir.  thc_c^.  .us^  country  by 
the  recent  occupation  of  the  oasis  of  Kufra  by  the  Italians.  Before  leaving, 

Mr*  Crane  referred  to  the  belt  -which  the  Saiyefl  had  presented  to  hha  years  ago 
at  Srusjjta,  and  said  to  hia  that  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  keeping  it  alto- 
gether, bxrfc  would  like  to  return  it  seme  day  to  the  Scntu^  family  where  it  be- 
longed. Sajlyid  Ak»©d  said  that  he  would  not  hear  of  such  . thing;  the  oelt 
had  boon  definitely  presented  to  Hr.  Oran©  as  a nark  of  friendship,  and  in  the 
hop©  that  it  xrould  always  remain  in  Mr,  Crane's  possession  and  that  of  -da  family. 

Dxir  next  move  ms  to  pay  a farow&ll  call  on  Mielkh  ibdullah  All  Jtida,  the 
Governor  of  Jidda,  after  diich  wo  went  to  the  ' xidiya  i'cho oi  to  ho-w  vhe  songs. 
About  forty  boys  were  drawn  up  in  & dox:bl®  rov.-,  am’,  stag  ix  tioviul  songi  lustily 
for  marl;/  half  an  hour. 

In  the  afternoon  wo  had  a few  more  vitits  ?Mle  Hr.  Create  ht-u  to  retire  and 


rest  again,  having  had  another  restless  night.  Alien  the  dinner  hour  came  he  did 
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not  foci  equal  to  facing  another  banquet ; so  Mr*  Antoni  ue  went  by  himself 

— ' 

with  a message  that  ?3r*  Crano  would  appear  at  the  i niece  alter  dinner  to 

take  his  leave  of  the  King.  She  oosap&ny  that  night  included,  in  addition 
' ""  . c 


to  the  King’s  usual  entourage,  -ajjtysd  ifflned  Cwnuei  p.nd  our  friend  bheikh 
Abdul  Q&der  Shai’oi,  the  Custodian  of  the  ilaaba*  After  dinner  the  company 
assembled  ir.  the  n.udienco-<.-h*aaoer  for  coffee,  end  pro  cent  iy  Mr*  Crane  was 


announced.  We  remained  fox-  another  half  hour,  during  which  the  old  Custodian 


had  occasion  to  reiterate  his  offer  cf  appointing  hr*  Crone  as  Chief  Huessln 


to  the  Kaaba. 


"Just  utter  one;  word,"  he  kept  saying,  'tin  word  shammed,  and  the  Job 
is  yours#* 


Tuesday,  Kerch  3 

The  pro ce;.  t of  departure  was  a repetition  of  the  arrival}  guard  of 
honour  at  the  landing-stage,  assembly  of  officials  and  notables  on  the  quay, 
and  & boatload  of  people  coming  on  board  to  see  us  off,  The  ;,Xaif"  had  ar- 
rived from  Port  Sudan  on  the  previous  day,  northward-bound  for  Suez.  Coffee 
and  lemonade  were  served  again  in  an  overcrowded  salon,  and  when  the  last  of 
our  visitors  had  beer.  seer,  off  the  gangway,  the  ship  pointed  her  nose  towards 
the  outer  coral  reef,  and  left  the  holy  hand  astern  of  her* 
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JERUSALEM  1955  (Record  of  Conversation  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Antonius) 

On  16th  March  1955,  a conversation  took  place  between  Ijr.  Crane  and  the 
Grand  Mufti,  Raj/  Amin  al-Husalni . 

Mr.  Crane  asked  the  Mufti  to  tell  him  about  the  results  hitherto  achieved 

by  the  Executive  of  the  Moslem  Congress.  The  Mufti  made  a statement  to  the 
\ . — — — — — *■ 

following  effect . 

The  organization  set  up  by  the  Congress  consisted  of  a permanent  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  twenty-five  members  from  all  parts  of  the  Moslem  -world, 
and  of  a smaller  Committee  of  seven  members,  whose  seat  ms  In  Jerusalem,  and 

whose  function  ms  to  carry  out  and  give  effect  to  resolutions  passed  by  the 

\ — “ "■ 

Congress,  Of  those  resolutions,  there  were  two  which  took  precedence  over  the 
others  and  had  called  for  immediate  action.  These  were,  first,  the  task  of 
setting  up  an  organization  in  the  for®  of  local  committees  to  be  established 
throughout  the  Moslem  world}  and,  second,  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
Moslem  University  in  Jerusalem. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  Executive  Committee  had  set  to  work  within 
a few  weeks  of  the  session  of  the  Congress  in  December  1931,  and  had  already 
succeeded  in  establishing  some-  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  local  committee s 
of  which  eighty  were  central  committees  and  the  rest  subsidiary  committees. 

The  work  of  extending  the  establishment  of  these  bodies  in  every  direction 
was  proceeding  apace.  They  had  already  the  basiE  of  an  organization  in  China 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  within  a year,  there  would  be 
in  existence  a network  of  local  committees  covering  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  substantial  Moslem  communities  existed. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  the  Executive  Committee  had  been  equally  active. 
They  had  issued  a statement  which  had  been  broadcast  throughout  the  Moslem  world, 
explaining  the  aims  of  the  proposed  Moslem  University,  and  trying  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  world  of  Islam.  But  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  necessary,  before  calling  for  subscriptions  and  donations,  to  get  something 
done  in  Palestine  itself,  by  way  of  setting  an  example  to  Moslem  communities 
abroad.  They  had  drawn  up  nominal  rolls  of  the  adult  male  population  In  Pal- 
estine and  had  decreed  a subscription  of  one  hundred  mils  (fifty  cents)  per 
person  per  annua,  from  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  a revenue  of  Swiww*#*® 
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Palestine  pounds 

p four  thousand/A twenty  thousand  dollars)  a year.  In  addition,  the 
Supreme  Moslem  Council  had  passed  a unanimous  resolution  relating  to  a large 
and  •valuable  W&qf  building  in  Jerusalem,  by  which  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  property  (approximately  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum)  were  to 
be  dedicated  in  perpetuity  to  the  endowment  of  the  University.  Thus  Palestine 
had  taken  the  lead  by  subscribing  an  income  of  some  forty-five  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  to  the  University?  and  the  Executive  Committee  felt  that  their  forth- 
coming appeal  to  the  Moslem  world  for  funds  would  be  appreciably  fortified  by 
the  fact  that  a small  and  poor  country  like  Palestine  had,  in  these  hard  times. 


set  such  a good  example. 

The  Mufti  went  on  to  say  that,  as  soon  as  substantial  funds  were  collected 
for  the  endowment  of  the  University,  the  Executive  Committee  would  embark  on  a 


scheme  of  purchasing  large  tracts  of  land  and  investing  a substantial  part  of 
the  donations  received  in  such  purchases.  They  would  thus  be  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  in  that  they  would  prevent  so  much  land  from  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Zionists,  and,  at  the  same  tin®,  provide  a safe  and  permanent  in- 
vestment for  the  endowment  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Crane  said  that  he  ms  much  gratified  to  hear  this  account  of  the 
activities  of  the  Congress  and  to  learn  at  first  hand  about  the  provisions 
which  were  so  wisely  being  made  for  the  future*  He  expressed  sots  concern 
about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Transjordan,  where  he  had  noticed  signs  of  great 
poverty  among  the  cultivators,  and  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
of  properly  to  sell  their  lands.  He  wondered  whether  people  in  Palestine  would 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  prices  prevailing,  and  invest  money  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  in  Transjordan.  The  Mufti  replied  that  that  question  ms 
causing  them,  too,  grave  concern}  but  that,  for  various  reasons  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  enumerate,  lie  did  not  see  much  prospect  of  Arabs  purchasing  land  in 

- - — ■ ~- 

Transjordan  on  any  appreciable  scale.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  techni- 
calities of  the  situation  in  Palestine  with  regard  to  land  transactions,  and 
gave  expression  to  his  belief  that  the  alleged  prosperity  of  Palestine,  of  which 
the  Zionists  were  making  so  much  capital  in  their  propaganda,  ms  largely  fic- 


titious and  would  probably  be  followed  by  a disastrous  slump.  In  his  view, 
perhaps  the  most  disquieting  feature  of  the  present  situation  was  that,  so  far 
as  the  outside  world  ms  concerned,  all  organs  of  publicity  were  in  the 
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of  the  Jeans  who  were  highly  organised  in  respect  of  propaganda  activities, 
and  who  controlled  the  vast  majority  of  foreign  press  correspondents  and 
owned  the  only  English  newspaper  in  Palestine.  He  and  his  friends  felt  that 
it  was  imperative  in  the  interests  of  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  and  of  the  Moslem 
world  in  general,  that  an  English  newspaper,  under^ Arab  control,  should  be 
started  in  -Jerusalem.  An  effort  had  been  made  in  the  past,  and  a^paper  was 
actually  started  three  years  agoj  but  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the^in- 
sxifficiency  of  capital  and  the  death  of  the  editor,  that  paper  had  to  shut 
down.  They  estimated  that  with  a capital  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  they 
could  start  a good  daily  paper  which,  should,  after  two  or  three  years,  amply 
pay  its  way.  The  creation  of  some  such  organ  was  a matter  of  absolute  neces- 
sity in  order  to  inform  opinion  abroad  about  the  realities  of  the  situation 
in  Palestine  and  the  Moslem  world,  and  also  to  enlighten  British  offioials  in 
Palestine  end  the  Hear  East  on  facts  of  which  they  were  only  too  frequently 
lamentably  ignorant. 

The  Mufti  went  on  to  speak  of  the  profound  sorrow  into  which  the  Moslem 

. t 

world  had  been  plunged  by  the  death  of  Say^ed  Ajjxmd  al»£enussi.  He  said  that 

he  had  decided  to  fix  a certain  Friday  in  April  for  a memorial  service  to  be 

held  throughout  the  Moslem  world,  and  that  he  ms  proposing  to  broadcast  a 

communication  so  that,  on  an  appropriate  day  to  be  agreed  upon,  probably  Friday 

the  14th  April,  prayers  would  be  recited  simultaneously  in  every  mosque  for  the 
, a 

repose  of  Sayjfad  l^-mad's  soul.  He  added  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been 
greatly  struck  by  Mr.  Crane’s  statements  regarding  the  contrast  between  King 
Ibn  Baud  end  the  Sing  of  Egypt  in  their  treatment  of  Cay^ed  Abroad  during  ids 
long  exile,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  purport  of  those  statements  would 
form  the  substance  of  a series  of  articles  which  it  was  proposed  to  write  in 
the  leading  Moslem  paper  of  Palestine,  provided  Mr.  Crane  had  no  objection. 

Mr.  Crane  said  that  there  ms  one  question  on  which  lie  would  like  to  hear 
the  views  of  the  Mufti,  namely  the  question  of  whether  or  not  tliere  was  any 
contact  between  Moslem  end  Catholic  authorities  in  Palestine,  He  said  that 
it  was  a matter  of  common  knowledge  (which  the  experience  of  Russia  had  amply 
demonstrated)  that  the  political  Jews  everywhere  aimed  at  the  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  religious  life.  The  only  Church  in  the  TJest  which  seemed  to  him  to  be 
fully  alive  to  that  dft^gcr,  and  to  possess  the  necessary  power  and  organisation 
to  deal  with  it  was  the  CatholiTch^h.  He  would  like  to  know  bow 
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contact  and  understanding  there  were,  if  any,  betweon  the  forces  of  Catholi- 
cism and  of  Islam* 


The  Mufti  replied  that  he  saw  the  force  of  Hr.  Crane's  remarks,  but  that 
to  his^ regret,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  relations  between  Islam  and 
Catholicism  were  close.  In  Palestine,  contact  between  the  two  was  confined 
to  the  exchange  of  amenities*  He  would  very  much  like  to  know  what  practical 
proposals  Mr.  Crane  could  make  for  the  development  of  those  relations  on  the 
right  lines*  Mr*  Crane  replied  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
local  conditions  to  be  able  to  hazard  any  practical  proposal.  The  idea  seemed 
to  him  a very  important  one  and  he  wished  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 

Mufti  as  a general  suggestion  bearing  on  a vital  matter.  For  his  part,  he 

‘ “ — — ~ •-  — , 

was  in  touch  with  high  personalities  in  the  Catholic  world  in  Rome  to  whom 
he  had  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  r/ith  idiora  he  would  discuss  the 
matter  again,. on  his  forthcoming  visit  to  Erne.  The  Mufti  expressed  deep  interest 
in  this  and  said  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  IV.  Crane  on  this  sub- 


ject if  there  should  be  anything  in  the  way  of  suggestions  or  advice  which  Mr 
Crane  might  at  any  time  care  to  send  him. 


arbitration  Agroenent  detesen  Ite  laud  and  tea 
i*«*  of  tee  T«W  - 1931  - 1984 
iMt,  Oeerge  *ntaalusl 


la  1931  e dispute  erects  between  the  two  Ktegctoiaa  of  te^udi  Arabia  end 
fosam  over  the  cwcerteip  «f  a ragi*  know  a*  tee  cabal  Ara.  She  r«|lw 
lies  »*er  fee  bore  or  botoeer.  the  two  .Ougdeis*  and  me  ole  teed  to  mob  a* 
falling,  within  its  m donate. 

,v  ate©*  mbsIm!**  of  »te  aewber*  (three  f*m  seek  Mntdae)  visited 
the  territory  and  conducted  m inquiry  m the  spot.  Ihey  failed  to  ease  to 
*e  e^reeMRt,  and  their  report  to  each  of  their  meters  led  to  e deadlock. 

Ik*  imst  teeronpaa  wrote  to  Ite  .a*uu  to  propose  arbltrctisnf  end  he 
farther  proposes  teat  the  effeitretiea  should  be  perforate  by  see  individual 
■to  be  sheets®  for  hi*  ate -integrity  end  to  be  agreed  apart  by  the 

toe  parties  to  tee  dispute* 

f>km  I'm  : a’ad  signified  hie  assent,  the  lees  wrote  back  to  propose 
that  Ite  to ‘to  htosclf  be  the  arbitrator. 

Ite  £*•«*!  accepted  to  the  express  condition  that  hie  verdict  be  re- 
tarded as  final,  and  test  the  lews  agree  to  abide  by  it  without  fuesticau 

In  accepting  this  condition  the  laws*  wrote*  *Ssi  yew  keow,  ifedul- 
MU„  that  1 lave  pr opteed  yeu  as  the  arbitrator  is  the  belief  that  yes 
-»ill  arrive  as  year  verdict  is  pwreuasee  of  the  eede  of  Arab  hmewr  dad 
Umlm  sense  to  Jostle  W* 

Ite  to*ad  eet  to  work*  he  sent  far  tee  three  erpert*  who  had  served 
to  the  niseis  eewsteeien  as  hie  was  representatives,  end  heard  tent  they  hsd 
to  say.  Me  seat  far  sane  of  tee  leading  resideeta  of  jabal  ate  to  costs  to 
tee**,  end  listened  to  all  they  ted,  to  say.  Than  fee  %u«atites.ed  hie  sen 
officiate.  At  lest  he  gave  his  vsanStot.  Jt  was  test  tee  slain  ef  tee  lent 
to  tee  territory  in  qaeetito  was  m tee  whole  better  than  hie  ownj  and  his 
««*i  ***  teat  th®  whole  region.  be  teMei  war  to  tee  last's  without  delay. 

* * # * 

tee  disputes  between  Ite  te'ud  ate  tee  bean  ef  tee  lems,  which  bed 
arisen  ever  tee  provisoes  of  A«ir  and  najraa,  led  to  as  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  spring  of  19&4.  sees  after  tee  deelssaties  of  war,  Ite  Ss*ed*s 
forces  captured  lodeidah,  tee  only  seaport  of  tee  leas®,  and  compelled  the 
Imst  to  m*  tar  peso#.  Begetlation*  were  started  instedtetoly  end  led  to  the 
eoneiustoo  of  want  is  perteye  tee  met  re&srkafele  treaty  ever  concluded  b eteeen 
a victorious  ruler  sad  his  vanquished  «etesy » 

the  dispute  had  its  roots  in  tee  feet  that  tee  1mm  slaintd  suserslaty 
ever  territories  which  lay  under  Ite  .a’ud's  dsednation.  The  principal 
regions  in  question  were  tee  province  of  mpw,  m historic  region  lying 
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to  the  south  of  Mejd,  whioh  M flour  idled  in  tin  fourth  and  fifth  oaoturios 
of  our  m we  the  sea  of  • Christian  bishopric  and  a cantor  of  cultural 

and  the  province  of  a sir,  the  coat  of  the  Xdrisi  dy**,ty,  which  had  passed, 
h>  agreement  with  the  Xdrisi  ruler  in  l$2fi,  under  Zte  Sa'ud'a  domination* 
these  territorial  disputes  were  a»4e  worse  to?-  the  fast  of  certain  rieings 
which  ;«d  tak«n  place  against  Ita  fa  *ud,  and  which  ha  had  reasen  to  toollwve 
had  been  instigated  by  aessbere  of  the  Idrisi  dynasty  who  ware  living  as 
refugees  at  the  aenart  of  the  Twsra  ir  &am*a* 

Several  attempts  at  an  ani cable  had  been  node  by  both  rulers 

and  by  influential  leaders  from  other  parte  of  the  hselsm  world*  I bn  Ca'ui 
himself  ted  show,  his  desire  for  peace  and  fair-dealing  is  that  rewarkabie 
piece  of  arbitration  by  which  he  had  voluntarily  handed  over  the  territory 
of  Jtbwi  :jrw  to  the  Xaasu  In  spite  of  efforts  at  oomposlag  the  tifisronasa, 
no  settle. :«st  w»s  arrived  st  and  war  broke  out*  hnnag  the  efforts  at  ass- 
entation special  mention  should  be  nade  of  the  tieelen  delegation,  represent- 
lag  leaders  from  ^gypt,  falestine,  and  hyrla,  and  headed  by  the  &mad  Jufti 
of  Jerusalem,  which  proceeded  to  Mecca  la  April  1384,  and  later  te  fan 'a.  to 
use  their  good  offices  between  the  two  rulers.  It  wee  while  that  delegation 
was  In  Arabia  that  the  treaty  was  eseeiuded,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
intervention,  representing,  as  It  did  a symbol  of  that  deep  solidarity  whioh 
unites  the  Lob  lea  world,  contributed  in  seme  Measure  to  the  oonsluaion  of 
pesos* 

She  treaty  which  resulted  deearvee  a place  of  tenor  sneng  international 
agreement*  all  the  world  ever*  It  represents  the  only  known  asrosiwmt  In 
which  the  doctrine  of  “pesos  without  victory**  is  honestly  applied*  he  one 
studying  the  treaty  without  a knowledge  of  the  ciratsaatwsees  in  which  it  was 
concluded  eouid  tell  from  its  tarns  that  it  had  been  eonoluded  between  a 
victorious  ruler  and  his  vanquished  enemy*  Xt  purports  to  be  s treaty  of 
*Vrab  friendship  and  Moslem  brotherhood, ; ' unlimited  as  to  its  Asratian,  and 
providing  for  the  complete  equality  of  the  two  states  with  regard  te  their 
tevsrcignty  and  independence  in  their  own  dasalns*  Xt  .jak.es  special  pro- 
vision for  the  rendering  of  mutual  assistane*  from  one  state  te  the  other, 
including  joint  diplomatic  representation  in  those  countries  where  only  one 
of  the  two  parties  has  am  accredited  representative*  Xt  stipulates  that  the 
two  parties  will  consult  with  each  other  aaioably  whenever  » difference  crises 
which  may  contain  the  seeds  of  conflict,  end  that  they  both  undertake  te  refer 
all  their  differences  to  arbitration  sad  to  unite  in  preventing  foreign  inter- 
vention* nowhere  is  the  treaty  is  there  say  mention  of  reparations  or  penal- 
ties or  asnexstiea*  Xt  Is  in  every  sense  a treaty  between  too  countries  who 
respect  eaah  other's  integrity  and  who  regard  it  as  their  joist  duty  and 
their  joist  interest  to  maintain  that  integrity* 

The  London  jistee,  is  an  editorial  an  the  subjest  of  this  treaty,  re- 
marked that  it  was  as  instrument  which  < hriotlsa  powers  night  de  well  to 
study  and  imitate* 
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keeerd  of  Conversation  botween  Oharleo  U*  Cm* 
and  th«  Grand  Muft 4,  Raj  Asia  al-ftusaini, 
la  Jorusalea,  188®#. 

(prepared  by  Mr,  Qearge  Antemius) 


Oa  16th  dareh  HZ  l,  a conversation  took  place  between  Hr*  Craaa  end  tbit 
Grand  iSufti,  baj  Mia  al-8asalnl. 

Hr.  eras*  asked  the  wafti  to  toll  bta  a boot  the  results  hitherto  achieved 
by  tho  executive  of  too  Moslem  Uoagrees.  The  Mufti  Bade  a statement  to  tbo 
following  effect. 

The  organisation  oat  up  by  tbo  congress  consisted  of  a permanent  Executive 
Cewsittoe  of  twemtyf lira  members  fraa  all  part*  of  tbo  woolen  world,  and  of  a 
aaallor  tanaitvm  of  seven  members,  wboa#  aoat  mo  in  doruoalan,  and  afeaaa  funo- 
tltta  was  to  carry  oat  and  give  affect  to  reoalutlons  passed  by  tbo  Congress.  Of 
those  rcaelutionc,  there  were  two  which  took  prseedaae#  over  tho  others  sad  hsd 
aallsd  for  iaaediato  action.  These  wore,  first,  tbo  task  of  setting  up  an  or* 
ganisstion  in  the  fora  of  local  eewmittses  to  ba  established  throughout  the 
Moslem  world*  and,  amend,  the  proposed  establishment  of  a beslan  university  in 
farms  aim. 

.Hth  regard  to  tho  first,  tho  irecutlve  emuaittse  had  sat  to  wart*  within 
a far  warns  of  tho  session  of  the  Congress  in  fteeeabsr  1831,  and  hod  already 
sttoeeodsd  la  establishing  sene  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  local  committees  of 
which  eighty  ware  central  eemsdtteeo  and  the  rest  subsidiary  committees*  Tho 
work  of  extending  tho  establishment  of  these  bodies  in  every  dlrsetien  was  pra- 
sesdlag  apace.  They  had  already  the  basis  of  an  organisation  in  china  and  In 
tha  United  states,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  within  a y«ar,  there  would  be  is 
exiafceuce  a network  of  local  o®»ltte#e  covering  all  parte  of  tho  world  where 
sabetaiitiul  Moslem  ccafcunltlae  existed. 

■vitb  regard  to  tho  eooond,  the  executive  Coraaittee  had  bees  equally  active. 
They  had  Issued  a statement  which  hsd  been  broadcast  throughout  the  Moslem  world, 
explaining  the  alma  of  the  proposed  Moslem  Otaivcroity,  end:  trying  to  enlist  tha 
support  of  tho  world  of  Islam.  Sot  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wae 
neeeasary,  before  calling  for  subscriptions  and  donation*,  to  get  something  dene 
in  Palestine  iteelf,  by  way  of  setting  an  example  to  Moslem  bosk. .*1  ties  abroad • 
They  had  drawn  up  nominal  rolls  of  the  adult  male  population  in  . nicotine  end 
had  decreed  a subscription  of  one  hundred  nils  (fifty  cents)  per  person  psr  annua, 
fro*  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  a .revenue  of  four  thousand  ,‘alestine  pounds 
(twenty  thousand  dollars)  a year.  In  addition,  the  Supreme  Steeim  Council  had 
passed  a vinewlwmic  resolution  relating  to  a large  and  valuable  .-"a^f  building  in 
Jerusalem,  by  which  the  revenues  derived  from  the  property  (approximately  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  per  annum)  wars  to  be  dedicated  in  perpetuity  te  the  em- 
demaent  of  the  University,  Thus  Jhleetine  had  taken  the  lead  by  subscribing  an 
insane  of  erne  forty-five  thousand  dolls  re  per  annua  to  the  University*  and  the 
Executive  Camnlttee  felt  that  their  forthcoming  appeal  to  the  Moslem  world  far 
funds  would  be  appreciably  fortified  by  the  fact  that  a swell  and  peer  country 
like  Palestine  had,  in  these  hard  times,  set  such  a good  example. 

The  Mufti  went  an  te  eey  that,  aa  seen  as  substantial  funds  were  ssllseted 
for  the  end  swan  t of  the  University,  the  Executive  Committee  would  eabark  am  a 
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*0 bane  of  purchasing  largo  tract*  of  land  awl  inventing  a cubataatial  part  of 
tha  donations  received  la  tuoh  purchase*.  They  would  thu*  bo  killing  two  bird* 
with  one  *teeie,  la  that  they  would  prevent  at  nosh  land  froa  passing  Into  tha 
hands  of  the  iianieta,  and,  at  tha  cast*  time,  provide  a *af*  and  permanent  in- 
vestasnt  for  tha  endowment  of  the  Aaivereity  * 

hr*  Crano  aald  that  km  was  nuah  gratified  to  hear  this  aooount  of  tho  acti- 
vities of  the  Congress  and  to  laavn  at  flrat  hand  about  tho  provision*  which  wore 
to  wiaaly  being  made  far  tha  future*  Ha  expressed  some  a one  cm  about  tho  atato 
of  affairs  In  Trensjoroan,  wharo  ha  had  not  load  signs  of  great  poverty  among  tho 
cultivators,  and  a general  desire  on  tho  part  of  tho  owners  of  property  to  soil 
their  lands*  tie  wondered  whether  people  in  Phleetine  would  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  prices  prevailing*  and  Invest  rsarsey  in  tho  purchase  of  lands  in  Trans- 
jordan* Tho  ioiftl  replied  that  that  question  was  causing  then,  too*  grave  ooo- 
seraj  out  that*  for  various  reasons  which  he  proceeded  to  enumerate,  he  did  net 
so*  much  prospect  of  irate*  purchasing  land  in  Tmtsjordan  at  any  appreciable  seals* 
he  dwelt  at  aoste  length  on  the  teahnicalitiee  of  the  altuatlen  in  Palestine  with 
regard  to  land  traaeaotiea*,  end  gave  expression  to  his  belief  that  the  alleged 
prosperity  of  r*l« stlnc,  of  which  tho  . insists  were  asking  so  such  capital  in 
their  propaganda,  was  largely  fictitious  and  would  probably  tee  followed  by  a 
disastrous  slump.  In  hie  view,  perhaps  the  meat  disquieting  feature  of  the 
present  situation  was  that,  so  far  as  tha  outside  world  wes  concerned,  all  ergeae 
of  publicity  were  in  tho  hands  of  tha  daws  who  wore  highly  organised  in  respect 
of  propaganda  activities,  and  who  controlled  the  vast  majority  of  foreign  proas 
correspondent*  and  owned  the  only  lihglieh  newspaper  in  Palestine*  He  aid  hie 
friends  felt  that  it  was  imperative  in  the  interacts  of  the  Arab*  in  Pallatise 
and  of  the  ...otic*  world  In  general,  that  an  English  newspaper*  under  drab  central* 
should  be  started  in  Jerusalem*  m effort  had  bean  wade  is  the  past,  and  a paper 
was  actually  started  three  years  agoj  but  for  various  reasons*  such  as  the  in- 
sufficiency of  oapital  and  the  death  of  tha  editor,  that  paper  had  to  shut  dawn* 
Thay  estimated  that  with  a capital  of  twenty  thousand  collars  they  could  start 
a good  daily  paper  which  should,  after  two  or  three  years,  amply  pay  its  way* 

Thm  creation  of  some  such  organ  was  a wetter  mi  absolute  necessity  in  order  to 
infers  opinion  abroad  about  tho  realities  of  the  situation  In  Palestine  and  the 
kosles  world,  and  also  to  enlighten  British  officials  in  Palestine  end  the  Hear 
mat  on  fact*  ef  which  they  wore  only  too  frequently  lamentably  ignorant* 

The  iSufti  went  on  to  speak  ef  tho  profound  sorrow  into  which  tho  beslwa 
world  had  been  plunged  by  the  death  of  ayid  Aehmsd  iSanusai.  he  said  that  he 
had  decided  to  fix  a certain  Friday  in  April  for  a manorial  service  to  bo  hold 
throughout  the  Moslem  world*  end  that  ha  was  proposing  t*  broadcast  a eonaunicau- 
tiers  so  that,  on  an  appropriate  day  to  be  agreed  upon*  probably  Friday  tho  14th 
April*  prayers  would  be  recited  simultaneously  in  every  mosque  for  the  repose  of 
Sayid  Aehaed'a  soul.  He  added  that  ho  end  his  friends  had  been  greatly  struck 
by  Sir*  Crane's  statements  regarding  the  contrast  between  King  Ibn  tend  and  the 
King  ef  Igypt  in  their  treatment  of  fay  id  Aehnsd  during  hie  long  exile*  end  it 
had  been  arranged  that  the  purport  ef  these  statements  would  fern  the  substance 
of  a series  of  article*  which  it  was  proposed  to  writ#  in  the  leading  tfeslew 
paper  ef  Palestine*  provided  Mr*  Crane  had  ne  objection* 
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Mr.  Gv«b«  nU  that  there  was  ona  question  an  which  ha  would  Ilka  ta 
haar  the  views  of  tha  Mufti,  namely  the  question  af  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  eer.is.ot  beteaex  mtlm  an.  Catholic  authorities  to  faleetine.  Be  said  that 
it  was  a ~a.tt«r  of  eossssen  knowledge  (which  the  experience  of  hucsla  had  amply 
demonstrated)  that  tha  political  Jews  everywhere  aimed  at  tha  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  religious  life.  '>■  e only  Church  ir  the  teat  which  seemed  ta  him  ta  ha 
fully  alive  to  that  danger,  and  to  pec cess  tha  nee oe scry  power  and  organisation 
ta  deal  with  it  was  the  Cethelio  Church . He  would  like  to  knew  hew  sueh  contact 
and  wsderetandtog  there  were,  if  any,  between  the  forces  of  Catholicism  and  af 
Islam. 

The  Mufti  replied  that  ha  saw  tha  foree  of  &r.  Crane's  rma aits,  but  that 
te  his  regret.  It  oeuld  not  be  acid  that  tha  relations  between  Islam  and  Qatholi* 
elan  were  close.  In  Palestine,  eontaet  between  the  two  was  confined  to  the  an* 
ohange  ef  aananltlas.  Ho  would  vary  aaeh  like  to  know  what  practical  proposals 
Sr.  Crane  could  nuke  for  the  davelojanent  of  these  relations  cm  tha  right  llsee. 
Mr.  Crane  replied  that  ha  was  act  sufficiently  aaqadL  sited  with  local  conditions 
to  be  able  ta  has arc  any  praetieal  prapeaal . tha  idea  seemed  ta  him  a very 
topertant  ana  and  he  wished  te  bring  it  te  tha  notice  of  the  sSufti  as  a general 
suggestion  bearing  on  a vital  setter,  for  hit  part,  ha  was  to  teuah  with  high 
personalities  in  the  Catholic  acrid  in  kerns  te  when  he  had  expressed  hla  views 
on  the  subject,  aad  with  when  he  would  discuss  the  natter  again  on  bis  forth* 
coming  visit  ta  kerne*  The  daft i expressed  deep  Interest  to  this  and  said  that 
he  would  be  vary  glad  to  heat  from  «r»  Crane  on  this  subject  if  there  should  bs 
anything  to  the  way  of  suggestions  or  advice  which  I dr.  Crane  sight  at  any  tins 
care  te  send  him. 
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Diary  o f Chaa.  R.  Crane's  Visit  to  Jiddah 
Fob.  25  - ilaroii  3,  lasi 
by  C oords  Antonio* 


aedaeaday,  February  25 

Shortly  after  the  Taif  had  dropped  anchor  in  tho  port  of  Jiddah,  at  ton 
o'clock  in  tho  morning, “ a 'float  of  four  or  five  motor  launch**  were  aeon  making 
for  the  ship,  Presently  they  cane  alongside  end  there  emerged  from  theca  on 
tho  gangway  a collection  of  people  in  a variety  of  costume  and  headgear.  The 
visitors  turned  out  to  be  , delegation  of  soao  twenty  officials  and  notabilities, 
headed  by  the  myor  of  Jiddah,  the  Military  oomandor,  the  coani aaioner  of  police 
and.  last  but  not  least.  Sheikh  imhaanad  Has  if  who  was  dostinod  to  be  our  host. 
The  leaders  of  the  delegation  cu  id  that  they  had  been  deputed  by  the  Xing  to 
greet  Jr.  Crane  and  welcome  Me  in  hia  r.ene.  iis  Ajonty  had  cone  from  hocoa 
that  very  nomine,  having  timed  his  arrival  in  Jiddah  to  coincide  with  that 
of  his  guest. 

he  took  our  visiters  into  the  salon  where  the  best  wo  could  do  for  then 
was  coffee  and  lemonade,  for  prohibition  is  no  vain  word  in  tho  Hejas.  Than 
we  went  ashore  in  one  of  tho  launches.  On  the  landing-stage  was  another  group 
of  notabilities  end  behind  then,  in  tho  covered  passage  which  leads  to  the  cue- 
tone  exit,  stood  e double  row  of  ferocious-looking  Kojdis  arrayed  as  a guard 
of  honour . He  passed  into  the  outer  courtyard  and  drove  to  the  house  of  iiu- 
hsmad  IJasif,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  Jiddah,  on  the  wain  street  leading  frcaa 
the  west  gate  to  tho  Uaooa  gate.  It  was  the  very  house  which  Jr,  Crane  had 
stayed  at  on  hia  last  visit.  Cte  the  doorstep  we  found  Sheikh  Ahmad  Jahra,  the 
blind  cantor  who  e hunted  verses  of  the  do  ran  when  Ur.  Crane  was  last  in  Jiddah, 
end  who  Jmd  turned  up  to  do  hia  bit  of  welcome. 

ur  first  visitors  were  nr,  van  dor  haul on,  tho  Dutch  minister,  and  his 
colleagu#»  Ur.  Adriaanse.  ?5w»y  had  hurried  to  cotie  because  tho  hinietor  was 
due  to  sail  that  very  evening  an  a trip  round  the  ports  of  Arabia.  They  stayed 
a long  tine,  and  eventually  stayed  to  lunch.  The  laoal  was  an  affair  of  ten 
or  eleven  courses,  in  spit*  of  the  entreaties  we  isad  nade  to  our  host  on  board 
for  a simple  fare. 

During  luncheon  word  otuae  that  the  King  would  be  ready  for  a aeeting  at 
four  o'clock,  and  shortly  before  tlte  hour  we  drove  to  the  it  lace  which  stands 
about  a quarter  of  a Kilo  outside  the  city  walls.  It  ie  a pleasant- looking 
house,  two  stories  high,  and  a model  of  simplicity.  The  Kln^ ' s fc.xirtjaonts  were 
on  tho  upper  story  which  is  reached  by  a stiff  etc  Iras  ae  apparently  designed 
as  a punishment  to  all  corner a. 

As  we  wore  ushered  into  the  audienoo-c hamb or,  tho  Din^  roao  and  advanced 
towards  Jr.  Crane.  For  all  hi*  velour  In  the  field  wad  hi*  fearlessness  before 
the  eneray,  Hi*  ifejeety  r ermine  an  essentially  uhy  person,  especially  when  it 
cocos  to  the  softer  duties  of  life.  He  hold  hr.  Crane'*  isusb  in  hi*  for  a long 
time,  smiled  and  said  word a of  vralcoco  which  were  almost  inaudible.  He  kept 
his  head  Inclined  downward*  for,  being  six  foot  three  in  his  bare  feet,  he  has 
to  stoop  for  the  majority  of  his  vicitorc.  The  ,.rab*  are  not  a very  tall  race. 

so  sat  down,  and  the  conversation  began,  first  in  an  exchange  of  greeting* 
and  compliments,  fuui  than  an  more  substantial  topio*.  The  King  was  attended  by 
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three  of  hie  advisors  mat  Mr.  Crane  tmu  aeoaupauied  by  Hr.  j ntoniuo,  wlso 
translated. 

After  the  exBh&ngo  of  greetings  Mr.  Crime  said  that  he  ms  particularly 
pleased  to  find  that  his  long-felt  desire  to  maet  the  king  in  person  hsd  at 
last  been  mUirf*  On  hie  return  traa  China,  he  had  found  iiis  iAJeety’*  in- 
vitation and  had  gladly  availed  himclf  of  it.  He  imd  followed  the  icing1® 
earoor  with  clo#e  interest  far  turns  yearn,  and  hi*  interest  me  all  the  keener 
a a he  knew  that  His  Majesty  was  all  the  tine  working,  and  working;  successfully, 
for  the  welfare  ©f  Islam, 

The  King  said  that  he  greatly  appreciated  Mr.  Crane’s  remarks  and  the  in- 
terest h©  displayed.  He  had  known  sir.  Crane  by  nmao  for  cevwral  years,  and 
was  aware  that  his  interest  and  sympathy  were  real  and  , enuino.  iie  ms  delighted 
to  rake  his  acquaintance  and  to  see  hi®  looking  so  well. 

Mr.  Crane  said  that  he  had  travelled  extensively  in  the  world  of  Is  Isa, 
but  he  had  never  been  in  Hojd.  He  was  glad  to  hove  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
insets  about  that  country  fro®  its  ruler  who  could  give  hi»  a better  picture  of 
conditions  there  then  any  twi  alive,  “ hen  ho  visited  the  town  of  Zubeir,  about 
three  years  ago,  he  was  struck  by  the  else  rector  of  th*  piece  and  the  appearaate 
of  its  inhabitant e.  He  wished  to  'know  whether  ho  ms  right  in  thinking  that 
Zubalr  had  8 anything  of  the  charaet eristics  of  a town  of  Kcjd. 

The  Ki jig  replied  that  that  w so.  finest  the  whole  of  the  population 
of  Hubuir  was  of  fiejdi  origin,  >nd  the  town,  although  situated  within  the 
confines  of  Iraq,  ms  in  every  other  rospeot  a very  fair  simple  of  what  a 
si-si  11  toms  In  Hejd  would  look  12k>  . 

as  the  ccemarestion  progressed  the  King* a express  ion  and  gestures  booarae 
»ire  animated.  Then  at  rest  hi s face  is  isnobUe  and  usually  ovwroact,  as 
though  with  sane  pemsnsnt  sadness.  But  all  of  a sudden  the  subject  moves 
hia,  or  a secretary  glides  in  with  so*  whispered  neeaage,  and  his  features 
light  up  with  esc  iterant  or  curiosity.  iie  sat  cross- lagged  on  the  divan,  with 
his  weight  now  cm  the  loft  leg  and  new  on  the  right#  Mo  loose  Arab  robes 
enabling  hia  to  change  f r®  one  posit  ion  to  the  other  without  awkwardness. 

And  occasionally,  at  irregular  intervals,  he  would  about,  ’’.'iatu  gal »”  (taring 
coffee),  and  the  susmsms©  would  bo  instantly  obeyed. 

Mr.  Crane  said  that  there  were  rmny  questions  of  great  interest  to  hi® 
which  he  wished  to  raise  in  these  conversations . Ho  Would  take  then  in  turn 
and  discuss  their  various  aspects  as  they  wont  along.  He  was  always  especially 
interested  in  the  spiritual  side  of  n novMimt,  but  lie  knew  that  in  Kejd,  as 
in  moat  M&slesa  countries,  the  social  and  spiritual  aspects  of  life  were  closely 
interwoven.  He  would  first  ask  the  Sing  to  toll  him  how  Ms  great  scheme  of 
settling  the  bedouin  in  fixed  colonies  me  working  out. 

The  King  said  that,  in  order  to  immrere  this  question  adequately,  he  would 
have  to  give  a general  picture  of  the  background  in  which  the  experiment  had 
been  bora  and  carried  out.  'Twenty  yearr  i.go,  when  he  ;»d  initiated  his  scheme 
of  providing  the  nsnad  Bedouin  with  agricultural  settlements  which  should  bo- 
cotae  thoir  fixed  hoease  ho  had  ham  guided  in  ex.  equal  degree  by  the  religious 
as  by  the  social  aspect  of  the  problsa.  the  religious  aspaot  was,  to  hia,  a 
very  important  me.  Like  his  ano ©stars,  lie  regarded  himself  as  a missionary 
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in  this  #«nse,  that  be  considered  it  or.o  of  hie  primary  duties  to  look  after 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  hi®  people  end  spread  the  teaching*  and  the  practice* 

Of  truo  Islan  »non.j  then,  among  the  nomadic  as  ssuoh  a®  snong  the  settled  popu- 

lationB. 

Mr*  Crane  asked  the  Kin £ to  be  good  enough  to  Sell  hta  before  proceeding, 
further*  wtai  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  settled  and  noaadie  population* 
were  in  regard  to  religious  fueling. 

The  King  replied  that  t;.o  isedouin  of  Sejd  were  by  nature  inclined  toward# 
religion,  but  that  they  were  apt,  under  bad  example  or  lack  of  guidance,  to 
stray  easily  fr m the  true  practice  of  religion. 

ST.  Crane  asked  to  be  Inferawd.  how  their  religious  sent  incut®  had  been 
affected  by  the  spread  of  the  "ah&bi  doetrin*.  the  King  replied  that  when 
kbdul-ftthab  began  to  preach  hi®  doctrine  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century)  the  bedouin  were  living  in  a state  verging  upon  irrcligion.  I hey 
wore  still  outwardly  Joslen,  am  they  believed  theneeive*  to  be  good  oelems, 
but  in  actual  fact  they  tad  for  generation*  allowed  all  Banner  of  pagan  prac- 
tices and  superstitions  to  creep  into  their  religious  observances.  Buhaaraad 
Abdul-atab  did  not  preach  a new  religion.  What  he  did  preach  me  the  purifi- 
cation of  Is laia  frm  those  j *g«n  Jmportiitian*  end  a return  to  the  practices  of 
true  1 sites  ae  revealed  by  nod  through  the  IVophet.  That  vm.a  the  essence  of  hi* 
predication,  and  that  ms  t he  whole  basis  of  the  faith  yroiosaod  by  tile  inhabi- 
tants of  ;:ejd*  Of  course  tlisy  recognise  the  four  schools  of  orthodox  Islam 
and  accepted  then  all,  not  as  law-givers  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Prophet  was 
a law-giver,  but  as  guides  «nd  authorities  who  law!  mde  a life-study  of  the 
meaning  of  the  *m  of  l»lan. 

Mr.  Crane  said  ttat  be  waa  very  much  Interested  to  hear  that,  and  inquired 
whether  It  was  the  fact  that  the  nomd  bedew in  were  at  heart  mare  deeply  reli- 
gious than  the  settled  population. 

The  ESa  iraatlve,  but  added  ttat  it  tad  not  always  been 

so  in  hi*  tine.  When  ho  had  rmonquerod  the  kingdom  of  hi®  ancestors  free  the 
usurping  house  of  Tan  Rashid,  he  had  found  a great  deterioration  in  the  senll 
usd  observances  of  the  people,  brought  about  partly  by  the  misrule  of  the  us- 
urpers, end  partly  by  their  deliberate  policy  of  corrupt  In.  the  bedouin  and 
drawing  tbm  away  frtsa  their  religious  obeermnees  in  t!ie  hope  of  severing  then 
Srm  ettaohrwnt  to  the  traditions  of  Bejd.  the  result  was  that,  wheel  he  had 
made  himself  mater  of  Kejd,  ho  found  himself  w»attiMon*lhdt^d^piiexlWaQK«  - iiiwssSK 
faced  with  a hedouia  population  who  had  deviated  fran  the  graetios  of  true 
religion  and  showed  r-vaah  less  reverence  for  Islam  than  the  settled  lnta'oitante* 
That  was  why  lie  had  laid  such  estphasis  on  the  religious  aspect  of  his  policy 
when  he  undertook  to  provide  fixed  hots**  and  occupations  for  the  uosi&ds.  he 
tad  moe  a point  of  sending  preacher®  to  each  ss’.tleaant  as  it  was  formed,  whose 
mission  was  to  inculcate  the  teachings  of  religion*  The  experiaent  had  succeeded, 
and  it  was  an  undeniable  fact  ttat  the  former  nonads  wise  now  formed  th«  popula- 
tion cd  the  settled  colonies  were  more  deeply  religious  than  the  average  in- 
habitant of  the  towns* 

Jr*  Crane  said  that  that  tallied  with  his  own  observation,  and  r marked 
that  he  tad  always  felt  that  the  faith  of  talma  with  its  note  of  unity  was  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  the  Bedouin* 
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The  Sing  said  that  that  was  his  ram  vis®,  and  proceeded  to  expound  the 
social  side  of  his  experiment.  On  the  social  side,  he  said,  his  scheme  had 
as  its  min  objects  to  develop  stable  qualities  of  character  among  the  Bedouin, 
by  giving  then  a fixed  hem,  and  to  train  then  to  beoone  useful  oitlsens,  by 
giving  then  a fixed  and  productive  occupation  as  cultivators.  The  oxperinent 
had  succeeded  without  a hitch,  and  had  borne  rstmrbablo  fruit,  until  a fee 
years  ago  when  trouble  had  occurred,  on  such  a scale  as  to  endanger  its  success 
very  seriously.  This  trouble  ms  the  direct  outeoas  of  the  establishment  of 
political  frontiers  in  the  desert  to  the  north  of  his  territories.  For  various 
reasons  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  relate  in  one  conversation,  disorder 
had  broken  out  in  one  of  the  Bedouin  colonies,  and  offences  were  cotmitted  which 
called  for  prompt  puniament.  The  offenders  bad  taken  refuge  in  the  adjoining 
territories  of  Iraq  end  Transjordan,  and  he  had  no  alternative  other  than  to 
ask  the  neighboring  governments  to  surrender  the  refugee  criminals.  For  two  or 
three  years  ho  failed  to  obtain  his  request,  and  the  trouble  spread  throughout 
the  He jd . At  last  the  British  decided  tw  listen  to  his  representations  and 
closed  the  frontiers  against  refugees,  ftithin  two  months,  order  was  completely 
restored  in  his  kingdom,  and  his  scheme  was  now  proceeding  as  before.  The  King 
concluded  his  rvaarks  by  apologising  for  the  lengthlnesa  of  his  reply,  but 
justified  it  on  the  ground  that  he  wished  Mr.  Crane  to  have  an  exact  picture  of 
the  background  as  well  as  of  the  outward  appearance  of  his  policy. 

hr.  Crane  thanked  the  King  for  his  very  instructive  statsnont.  as  tins 
time  for  the  sunset  prayer  was  drawing  mar,  ho  would  take  his  leave,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  another  conversation  at  any  tine  which  would  suit  His  Majesty’s 
convenience . 

The  conversation  was  over  at  five-thirty,  after  which  we  went  for  a drive 
along  the  sea-front  In  the  ear  which  the  King  t»d  put  at  Mr.  Crane's  disposal. 
Returning  hone,  we  had  our  dinner  quietly  by  ourselves  with  lussein  Kasif,  our 
host's  oldest  non,  keeping  us  company.  The  dinner  was  a triumph  of  frugality 
in  comparison  with  luncheon,  in  that  it  consisted  of  only  five  courses.  Hussein 
Hasif  entertained  us  with  -Tlddah  gossip.  lie  told  us,  oaong  other  things,  that 
when  the  news  of  the  shooting  m Up,  Crane's  oar  between  Basra  and  Kuwait  had 
reached  Jlddah,  there  mbs  great  excitement,  and  the  people  seat  a delegation 
to  the  aovemaoit  to  ask  for  nows.  Two  or  throe  days  later,  full  particulars 
had  been  received,  end  the  King  ordered  that  the  news  of  Mr.  Crane's  safety 
be  promptly  circulated  in  the  town*  After  dinner,  we  had  the  visit  of  Sheikh 
Yusuf  '/coin.  Chief  of  the  King's  Cabinet,  who  stayed  an  hour. 

Thursday,  February  ad 

The  day  began  with  a visit  free;  Ur,  St.  Join  Fhilby,  or  rather  as  Ive 
styles  hinself  since  hie  recent  conversion  to  Xalan,  Sheikh  Abdullah  Fhilbyj 
and  shortly  after  him  cane  Sheikh  Abdullah  Fadl,  a native  of  iurnisa  in  ISejd, 
who  after  anny  vicissitudes  finds  himself  one  of  the  King's  ministers.  He 
had  ccew  to  convey  an  invitation  frara  the  King  to  dine  with  hist  in  the  evening. 
Then  Fhilby  broke  the  news  that  the  Municipality  were  preparing  an  official 
banquet  for  Friday  evening  in  Mr.  Crane's  honour,  and  that  he  hinself  was  giving 
a tea-party  on  Saturday.  The  King  had  already  accepted  to  honour  both  those 
functions  with  his  presence.  Than  Abdullah  Fadl  said  that  the  King,  having 
noted  that  Ur.  Crane  was  fond  of  desert  songs,  had  thought  of  getting  up  a 
parade  of  troops  with  Hedouin  singing  and  sword-dancing,  would  Friday  afternoon 
do?  Our  answer  was;  "Xnshalleh.* 
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Later  in  the  warning  we  had  the  visit  of  the  Kaimkara  (Governor)  of  Jiddah 
end  hie  nephew,  and  oIoho  upon  their  Jsoelo  oame  Hajj  halts,  tJ»  lending  n Ok- 
ie rian  merchant  in  the  fleets*  The  latter  told  ue  the  story  of  hie  life  in  the 
Heja*.  As  a boy  of  twelve,  tie  wae  brought  there  by  hie  father  who  was  perform- 
ing the  pilgrimage,  ae  far  back  ae  1878,  and  the  finally  had  settled  in  Medina* 

:te  had  gone  in  fin*  occswree  and  resided  in  the  Hojas  ever  since  without  inter- 
mission save  for  occasional  visits  to  hie  native  country,  die  last  visit  was 
four  years  ago,  and  the  state  of  affairs  he  found  mo  suoh  that  he  deolded  he 
could  never  return  to  live  there.  The  iioviet  rulers  bed  embarked  on  a policy 
deliberately  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  all  traditional  and  religious  life. 
Mosques  and  md  rasas  wore  being  closed.  Moslem  were  not  allowed  to  perfom 
the  pil^inaeo,  and  those  who  wanted  to  go  could  only  do  so  by  surreptitiously 
crossing  the  front  lor  into  Afghanistan.  The  Jeers  were  powerful,  and  he  cited 
oases  of  individual  dispossession  which  seemed  to  point  to  a systematic  design 
against  the  '.onlca  ocris  amity.  The  traditional  crafts  of  the  country,  which 
were  an  important  feature  of  the  docsestio  life  of  the  people,  had  practically 
disappeared,  and  their  place  ms  taken  by  state  workshops  where  workman  in 
usiifom  laboured  together  in  the  mss. 

In  the  afternoon  we  bad  tea  with  the  Dutch  Charg*  d'affaires  to  newt  ih*o- 
feoaor  iloskcwski  and  his  wife,  and  from  there  went  on  to  the  fdlaoe  where  the 
King  me  holding  a dinner  party  in  honour  of  hr.  Crane.  There  we  found  the  King 
surrounded  by  Ms  court  and  a company  of  some  twenty  guests,  the  chief  among 
whom  were  the  Sharif  Lhar&f  Adaan,  a Member  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 
the  Ssj m,  tmd  Sheikh  ;bdul«yader  Shalbi,  the  Custodian  of  the  Kaaba.  The  latter, 
wlso  is  a can  of  eighty,  and  possibly  more,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures 
in  the  country.  His  ; wally  have  been  the  hereditary  keepers  of  the  keys  of  tho 
Kaaba  for  over  fifteen  centuries,  going  book  that  is  to  say  to  the  age  before 
Islam  when  the  Baaba  ms  an  object  of  heathen  veneration.  It  Is  the  accepted 
. belief  in  the  world  of  Islan  tfat  tho  Shaibl  family  wore  appointed  to  that 
office  by  divine  dispensation  - hence  tho  special  reverence  in  which  they  are 
held  by  Moslems  freer  all  over  the  world. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  a table  laid  with  knives  and  forks  - an  innovation 
in  the  manners  of  the  Koyal  household  where,  until  a year  or  two  ago,  meals  were 
eaten  off  a raised  tray  around  which  tho  King  and  hie  guests  sat  cross-legged 
on  the  floor.  The  menu,  hewever*  was  nootly  jaa.de  up  of  traditional  Arab  fare* 
stuffed  sheep  roasted  wliole,  rico,  and  bowls  of  curdled  uilk.  The  dinner  lasted 
barely  half  an  hour,  the  King  being  inpatient  of  lengthy  weals.  Then  we  re- 
turned to  the  wain  drawing  room  where  coffee  and  small  talk  prevailed. 

A humorous  interlude  occurred  when  Mr.  Crane  declared  to  the  Custodian  of 
tho  K&abu  tint  Ida  greatest  ambition  ms  to  be  appointed  Chief  iAtexsin  to  the 
a&aba.  The  King  intervened  to  say  that  he  would  support  Hr.  Crane's  oandida- 
turo.  Tho  Custodian  replied  that  he,  too,  was  in  favour  of  it  and  that  ho  was 
prepared  to  give  iunediate  effect  to  it  provided  Hr.  Crane  would  accomplish 
the  alight  but  indispensable  formality  of  declaring  himself  a ,ue l«*a  oxwmly. 

"X  know  tijat  you  are  a true  Moslem  in  secret,"  said  the  Custodian  amid 
general  laughter,  "and  if  only  you'd  be  frank  about  it,  X would  appoint  you  to 
the  post  on  such  conditions  that  nobody,  not  even  the  King,  could  sack  you." 
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Tills  remark  teas  all  the  laoro  humorous  as  ths  ( uatodian  is  known  to  hold 
his  office  by  inherited  right*  and  tint  this  right  is  so  securely  vested  in 
the  family  timt  not  even  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  my  tamper  with  it#  The 
Custodian  is  fond  of  saying*  "She  King  my  behead  me*  but  my  not  dismiss  me.” 

At  eight-thirty  we  took  our  leave  and  returned  horn  where  we  found  the 
Koran  cantor.  e went  upstairs  to  one  of  ths  reception  room  and  for  about  an 
hour  listened  to  his  beautiful  chanting  of  that  passage  in  the  Koran  which  re- 
lates to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Friday,  February  27 

\ 

Our  first  visitor  today  was  Sheikh  Abdul- leader  Khaibi,  the  Custodian.  He 
remained  downstairs  and  sent  word  that  he  had  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  Hr. 
Crane*  but  that  his  age  made  it  hard  for  him  to  came  upstairs.  ltr»  Anton lus 
went  down  to  receive  him. 

The  Custodian's  parting  message  was,  "Flease  remind  Hr.  Crane  that  all 
he  has  to  do  is  a brief  confession  in  public,  and  I will  get  him  the  job.* 

A little  later  Hr.  Adriaanso  o am,  bringing  with  him  his  Javanese  vice- 
consul  who  resides  at  Heoca  - a ko«m  and  intelligent  little  mn  who  had  an 
interesting  picture  of  conditions  in  Heowa  to  give.  At  noon,  Ur.  Crane  went 
and  had  an  hour's  talk  with  Sir  Andrew  Ryan,  the  British  Minister. 

The  event  of  ths  day  was  the  military  parade  and  display  which  the  King 
had  arranged  in  honour  of  Mr*  Crane.  This  took  place  in  the  large  open  spaee 
to  the  oast  of  the  any  barracks , at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  immediately 
after  the  Asr  prayers . i hrsn  wo  arrived  the  King  was  already  in  hie  seat,  and 
he  invited  Mr.  Crane  to  sit  by  his  side.  There  was  a large  concourse  of  people, 
guests  and  onlookers.  Amos  tin*  former  were  the  diplomatic  corps  in  great  force, 
the  leading  Uovomasnt  officials  and  notables  of  the  Hej*s.  The  parade  opened 
with  a march  past  of  two  battalions  of  the  regular  army,  but  the  min  performance 
was  a series  of  dancing  evolutions  executed  by  several  hundred  warriors  from 
Kejd  who  formed  tho  King’s  bodyguard  in  Jiddah,  The  donesre  flourished  swords 
in  rhythmic  accompaniment  of  their  movements,  and  intoned  a war-chant  all  the 
while.  From  tine  to  time  they  would  let  off  their  rifles  in  the  air.  *o  the 
onlookers  the  perform©#  seemed  a trifle  monotonous,  but  it  rad  a remarkable 
effect  on  ths  performers  themselves,  who  were  seen  gradually  working  thane elves 
up  to  a high  pitch  of  excitement.  The  real  object  of  this  donee  was  to  stisu- 
lato  the  fighting  spirit,  and  that  it  visibly  succeeded  in  doing. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  banquet  which  the  Municipality  of  Jiddah 
had  prepared  in  Mr.  Crane's  honour,  and  which  the  King  had  accepted  to  attend. 

The  company  included  about  one  hundred  guests  drawn  from  the  foreign,  as  well 
as  the  local  residents,  and  the  dinner  consisted  of  a mixture  of  Arab  and 
Turkish  fare.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Cram,  who  had  hitherto  been  extremely  careful 
of  his  diet,  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  by  a dish  of  stuffed  tare* toes,  and 
this  little  lapse  from  the  straight  path  ms  big  with  cm  sequences. 

After  the  Municipal  banquet,  as  thu  guests  began  to  take  their  leave,  the 
King  asked  Mr.  Crane  to  stay  behind  for  a few  minutes  chat  before  the  evening 

prayers. 
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Ur.  Crane  ft  shod  the  Sing  whether  ha  had  road  Or.  Harrison's  latter,  to 
which  the  Sing  replied  that  be  had  and  that  ha  would  eauee  a reply  to  bo  sent, 
which  Dir.  Crane  tatoulti  yorimps  bo  kind  enough  to  take  bock  with  bin  to  Dr. 
Harrison.  The  King  added  that  Dr.  ikurriaon  was  a very  able  physician  and  a 
very  good  nan,  to  whora  lie  and  his  people  wore  deeply  Indebted  for  the  care  ho 
had  taken  of  then.  Mr.  Crane  reawrkad  that  the  Mission  which  worked  in  the 
i'orsiaii  Gulf  ms  eeejjosed  of  specially  selected  people,  and  i l»t  they  wore  all 
doing  very  fine  huaanitarlan  weak;.  iie  believed  so  aush  in  the  usefulness  of 
the  nedieal  work  that  was  being  dene  that  he  had  decided  to  help  Dr.  Harrison 
to  build  a hospital  in  Muasst  and  Dr.  Van  Bbb  to  build  one  in  ft.  era . The  King 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  hear  lag  that. 

Mr.  Crane  proceeded  to  say  that  he  was  specially  Interested  in  education, 
ami  asked  the  King  whether  he  * wild  give  hist  m»  of  Me  sons  to  educate.  The 
Sing  thanked  Hr.  Crane  for  his  offer,  but  did  not  think  that  he  eould  accept  it, 
because  he  did  not  believe  that  Mo  country  hart  reached  the  stage  when  a member 
of  Ms  family  could  derive  real  benefit  from  the  western  education. 

Mr.  Crane  suggested  ggypfc.  The  Sing  replied  that  ^gypfe  would  be  definitely 
more  suitable  as  a country  in  which  his  sms  & ight  receive  their  education,  but 
since  they  were  discuss  Mng  education  he  would  seise  the  opportunity  and  tell 
his  guest  briefly  what  his  view®  o»:  the  whole  subject  of  western  education  were. 
He  was  an  adtMrer  of  western  education,  but  for  all  its  virtues  the  uses  of  a 
western  education  ware  not  as  great  Is  Arabia  as  in  other  countries.  Moreover, 
it  had  great  drawbacks  in  certain  roapeet*.  ' hat  was  required  in  Arabia,  and 
noro  especially  for  ambers  a?  the  ruling  house  ms  tm  education  which  should 
fit  them  to  ba  lenders  of  iaan»  and  in  order  to  be  a loader  of  men,  a sen  had 
to  receive  an  education  in  his  own  country,  asaong  his  own  people,  and  to  grow 
up  in  surroundings  steeped  with  tho  traditions  and  the  psychology  of  hie  country- 
nan*  hot  only  did  western  education  not  fulfill  that  condition,  but  it  tended 
also  to  seas  a young  max  from  the  customs  and  tmditlcn*  of  Ms  country,  and  • 
that  ms  a risk  which  he  did  not  earn  to  run  with  his  sons*  education.  On  the 
other  ha ad,  he  realised  that  the  standard  of  education  in  Mb  country  loft  much 
to  be  desired,  and  he  me  doing  Ids  boat  to  improve  it  gradually. 

.Sr.  Crane  said  that  he  me  vary  saioh  interested  to  hear  these  views  as  they 
happened  to  coincide  with  hie  own  and  with  those  of  a good  aany  of  his  friends. 
Me  instanced  the  case  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  end  Mr.  JSdlsen.  Hie  om  father,  too, 
had  held  similar  views.  It  night  Interest  ilia  Majesty  to  hear  the  story  of  Mr. 
Wcstinghouse  who  had  mde  an  unrivalled  position  for  feijssehf  at  the  head  of 
a great  engineering  work®.  Mr.  . eertinghouee  had  loft  school  at  an  early  age 
on  the  adviee  of  his  own  teacher  who,  having  observed  unusual  qualities  and 
capacities  in  his  pupil,  had  strongly  advised  hir.  to  leave  school  and  wake  his 
way  in  the  world  without  further  schooling.  Mr.  estinghouae  took  the  adviee, 
left  school,  and  mde  his  way  to  his  groat  position  without  ever  opening  a 
book  again. 

The  King  said  that  this  story  ms  a very  good  instance  of  what  was  in  his 
mind  when  he  said  that  education  should  not  be  an  aid  in  itself,  but  a weans  to 
fit  a ma,  each  according  to  his  needs  and  oircurartcnces,  to  be  a good  wan  and 
a good  useful  citiEon. 

Mr.  Crane  then  took  hi®  leave. 
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Saturday,  February  2G 

<*e  woke  up  to  find  that  ;lr.  ( runs  had  spent  a bad  night  and  that  ho  was 
suffering  from  indigestion.  15c  spent  the  Earning  in  th*  house  receiving  visitors, 
while  ar.  Dntonius  lied  a long  private  audience  of  the  King* 

In  the  afternoon  we  wont  to  a tea-party  given  in  ir.  < rano's  hnnoso*  by  Mr. 
Phllby  (who,  since  he  embraced  IhIris  a few  months  ago  stylos  himself  Sheikh 
Abdulla!;  j’hilby)  • Hie  party  was  attended  by  the  King  and  hia  suite,  the  Diplo- 
mat io  and  Consular  Corps,  and  notabilities  of  the  country.  The  greater  part  of 
the  tim  was  taken  up  -with  a conversation  between  ills  Majeat y and  iSr.  Crane  on 
the  subjoot  , ta'tesian  wells  and  dry  faming. 

hr.  Crane  asked  the  King  whether  it  was  a fact  that  there  existed  underground 
rivers  in  Kojd.  The  King  replied  that  the  existence  of  such  rivers  ms  very 
probable,  although  no  one  knew  for  certain.  One  fact  which  lent  color  to  this 
belief  was  the  preeanoe  of  a line  of  springs  in  the  ifaaa  district  which  adjoined 
the  plateau  of  Dejd  to  the  east,  and  lay  at  a lower  altitude  than  the  tableland. 
Another  was  the  ex i stance  of  fresh  water  springs  in  the  sea  between  the  mainland 
and  the  island  of  Bahrein.  These  springs  guslted  upwards  with  considerable  fores 
from  the  bed  of  the  sen,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  were  caused 
by  an  accumulation  of  water  in  underground  channels  in  Uejd,  which  found  their 
outlet  there. 

Mr.  Crane  asked  the  King  whethsr  artesian  wells  hud  been  tried.  The  King 
replied  that  he  had  recently  issued  orders  for  trial  borings  to  be  node  at  has 
Tsnaarn.  He  had  had  the  project  in  :3ind  for  so no  years,  but  he  had  not  acted 
upon  it,  partly  boor.UBe  he  bad  bees  preoccupied  with  other  things,  and  partly 
beo&uoc  the  soil  of  Mojd  was  so  stony  and  hard  that  he  had  felt  reluctant  to 
embark  upon  costly  excavations  until  >te  could  got  man  with  the  necessary  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  exruainc  the  ground  report  on  the  probabilities  of  water 
being  found. 

Mr.  Crane  ruuntloned  his  date  plantations  in  California,  and  said  that  the 
solo  mono  of  irrigation  they  Jwul  me  the  wsvtor  drawn  fra®  two  artesian  wells, 
tho  one  sunk  at  seven  hundred  feet  and  the  other  at  four  hundred  feet.  Tho 
King  nckad  what  tho  arse  of  the  land  m«.  yr,  crane  replied  that  it  was  only 
a max  11  plantation  not  osxsooding  two  hundred  acres.  Hs  wont  on  to  suggest,  Uat, 
if  Is  Majesty  were  agreeable,  ho  would  instruct  .ir.  Twitohell,  the  engineer  he 
h?ui  sent  out  to  the  Yetiau,  to  visit  Jidda];  on  the  way  haw,  and  give  advice 
on  the  qu  action.  The  King  said  that  he  accepted  the  offer  gratefully,  and  asked 
whether  Ur,  Twitohell  might  ba  required  to  carry  out  trials  in  the  iwriLghbourhood 
of  j^ddah.  Mr,  Crane  said  that  he  could  certainly  do  th*t,  toad  that  he  would 
senti  word  to  hin  at  Hocleid*  h and  roquest  him  to  cease  to  Jiddah  at  the  first  suit- 
able opportunity  and  carry  out  such  investigations  as  Hie  -Icjealy  wished.  Hs 
added  that  hr.  Twite holl  was  a very  capable  and  trustworthy  per«on,  and  a mas 
who  had  made  special  study  and  received  special  training. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  conversation  the  King  invited  Mr.  Crane  to  cone  and 
witness  another  display  of  sword-dancing,  -o  followed  the  King  to  his  Palace 
where  we  found  him  seated  outside  thr  porch  watching  a display  of  'edouin  dancers. 
The  King  explained  tint  t his  performance  was  not  of  his  own  Baking,  but  that  the 
Bedouins  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jiddah  had  asked  his  permission  to 
give  a display  in  emulation  of  tho  previous  day’s  parade. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  dirnor  with  fMlby,  a small  party,  with  two  guests 
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besides  ourselves . He  retired  early  in  view  of  J4r«  Crane's  Indisposition. 

Sunday,  l&reh  1 

Our  firat  visitor  today  w.a  Sheikh  All  dlnneh,  Jlayor  of  Jiddnh,  who  oaae 
at  eight  o'clock  to  pay  hie  respects,  arid  enquire  after  our  comfort.  At  tan 
o'clock  wo  want  to  visit  the  d'udiya  Hoys*  School,  in  responsa  to  the  invitation 
of  the  principal,  he  u«t  over  the  school,  and  than  began  the  visit  of  the 
claearoans.  Unfortunately  our  stay  in  the  sohool  had  to  be  curtailed  owing  to 
an  intimation  we  received  that  the  King  would  rsoeive  Ur.  Crone  at  tea-thirty 
that  morning.  ho  were  thus  not  able  to  stay  mid  hear  any  of  the  songs  which  we 
wore  informed  the  boys  !iad  been  rehearsing  in  preparation  for  ~5r.  Crane's  visit, 
iie  were  able,  however,  to  spend  some  titue  in  eaeh  of  the  two  lower  olaasroaac, 
in  the  second  of  which  a pupil  recited  an  address  in  Mngllsh,  specially  eccposed 
in  honour  of  hr*  Crane.  As  we  hurried  away  to  keep  our  appointment  with  the 
King,  Mr.  Crane  promised  the  headmaster  to  try  and  pay  anctiier  visit  to  the 
school  before  his  departure,  in  order  to  hear  the  songs. 

The  audience  with  the  King  took  place  at  the  falace  from  ten-thirty  to  noon. 
The  King  was  unattended,  while  Mr.  crane  was  accompanied  by  ur.  Antemius,  who 
translated. 

Mr.  Crane  infomed  the  King  that  ho  had  just  cocas  away  frees  a visit  to  the 
.,t * udlya  school,  end  that  he  had  noticed  with  pleasure  a narked  Improvement  in 
comparison  with  his  former  visits,  lie  regretted  that  tine  had  not  permitted 
of  his  staying  to  ;teor  same  of  the  school  songs,  and  he  toped  to  be  able  before 
his  departure  to  pay  the  boys  another  visit  to  hear  their  songs.  He  believed 
that  school  songs  had  great  educational  value,  one  feature  which  had  particularly 
pleased  him  in  that  school  was  that  the  traditions  of  the  country  were  being 
kept  up.  Ho  had  noticed  definite  progrocs,  and  lie  was  glad  that  the  improve- 
ment had  cot  been  achieved  at  the  expanse  of  traditions,  beoause  he  held  that 
traditions  were  a very  valuable  thing  and  that  progress  ms  of  no  real  value 
if  it  led  to  the  destruction  of  traditions. 

The  King  a&ld  that  he  ms  very  gratified  to  hear  those  view*  which  tallied 
with  hie  own.  He  was  also  glad  to  see  that  r.  Crane  looked  below  the  surface 
and  observed  what  was  going  on  there,  unlike  so  many  others  who  carried  away 
misleading  notions,  either  because  they  were  superficial  observers  or  because 
they  mistook  wtot  they  saw  In  thoir  travels  in  other  countries,  such  ae  Egypt, 
for  a picture  of  real  Arab  life  and  traditions.  That  ms  not  necessarily  the 
case.  Egypt  had  much  in  ecumn  with  Arabia,  but  there  were  a great  mny  things 
in  the  life  of  tho  modem  Sfcypfci*»*  which  revealed  a radical  departure  from  what 
he  meant  by  Arab  traditions.  The  King  want  on  to  say  that,  in  his  belief  the 
soundest  progress  was  that  which  moved  cautiously  without  attempting  to  out- 
pace  the  natural  growth  of  the  traditional  life  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Crane  expressed  his  agreement  and  instanced  the  rate  of  China  and 
Japan.  The  Chinese,  thanks  to  their  inborn  wisdom,  had  had  the  sense  to  go 
slow  and  now,  having  merged  free,  a period  of  civil  war  and  disturbance,  were 
settling  down  to  tho  proper  govemaent  of  China  by  the  Chinese,  and  were  forging 
ahead*  Japan,  on  tho  other  hand,  ms  an  example  of  the  contrary  process. 

Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  the  Japanese  made  up  tlielr  minds  that  they  were 
going  to  be  an  advanced  nation,  and  they  set  themselves  to  the  task  without 
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heed  of  the  damage  they  were  doing  to  tneir  eld  traditions  and  institutions* 

The  result  was  that*  although  they  had  made  aetcaiahimg  program*  in  material 
comaiticais,  they  were  now  faced  with  the  eerloue  dancer  of  a downward  movement. 

The  same  nets  was  to  he  observed  la  Russia.  The  pel ley  of  the  rulers  cf  present* 
day  Russia  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  all  traeee  at  traditional  and  religious 
life  in  the  eaautry*  It  had  taken  the  Chinese  a long  tine  to  creep  that  feet* 
hut  at  last  they  had  realised  it  and  realised  that  Kusaia  was  rsally  in  the 
Crip  of  Jews  and  foreigners  and  that  no  good  was  to  he  expeoted  from  than  either 
to  Kelli*  ar  to  any  country  who  had  any  dealings  with  than*  8*  the  Chines*  aade 
a determined  effort  and  drove  out  el  1 the  emissaries  of  tho  soviets*  in# Iodine 
a very  able  Joe  named  Borodin*  and  worn  now  running  the  country  with  a purely 
national  government* 

The  itfag  expressed  deep  interest  in  this  picture  of  conditions  in  tho  Ifcr 
last,  and  added  that  ho  had  realised  for  asms  time  that  the  Jews  were  powerful 
in  Russia.  ‘Rio  persecution  of  religion  which  wont  an  there  wee  nothing  short 
of  criminal*  he  had  had  information  to  show  that  already  seme  three  thousand 
mosques  and  madrases  in  the  Moslem  proviso#  under  soviet  rule  had  teen  closed* 
and  this  fact  caused  him  mush  concern* 

dr*  erase  then  said  that,  having  at  the  first  meeting  had  an  instructive 
statement  from  the  King  on  hie  policy  in  *ojd,  he  would  like  to  got  a picture 
of  the  policy  which  Hi*  Majesty  mi  adopting  in  tho  Hojas.  Before  getting  on 
to  that  subject*  however*  ho  would  ask  the  King  to  allow  him  to  dispose  of  n 
few  points  which  he  had  is  his  mind. 

The  first  was  tho  teaching  of  sagliah  in  the  schools*  he  had  noted  with 
satiaf action  that  the  boys  were  being  taught  ngllch*  ha  was  a ball tv sr  is  the 
educational  value  of  learning  e foreign  language*  and  ha  thought  that  ffcgllah 
was  probably  the  most  profitable  foreign  language  tho  boys  could  loam*  as  It 
was  the  most  widespread* 

The  second  wee  tit*  necessity  of  having  sound  foundations,  such  as  good 
hygiene  and  economic  stability*  as  a basis  for  the  life  of  the  people.  1 striking 
example  of  that  was  the  oa«e  of  certain  southern  states  in  the  United  States  which 
one  day  sent  a delegation  to  Mr*  Rockefeller  to  eeliait  his  help  in  the  opening 
of  colleges*  Mr*  Rockefeller  asked  the  deputation  to  return  in  three  months* 
end  during  that  time  he  caused  inquiries  to  be  made*  The  upshot  of  these  inquiries 
was  that  these  southern  state*  were  considerably  behindhand  in  matters  of  hygiene 
and  scientific  agriculture*  and  Hr*  Rockefeller  offered  to  help  then  in  these 
fields  before  touching  higher  education*  As  a result  of  that  proeedura,  these 
southern  eta tee  new  rank  among  the  moat  prosperous  in  the  kilted  states* 

The  King  said  that  this  was  strikingly  similar  to  the  conditions  he  was  shout 
to  describe  as  constituting  hi*  main  problems  in  the  hejas*  but  he  wished  first 
to  knew  whether  Hr*  Crone  had  ary  more  points* 

Mr*  Crveo  eald  that  there  was  one  other  point  ho  wished  to  dispose  of*  whisk 
was  the  question  of  scientific  farming*  for  many  years*  experiments  had  bean 
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conducted  is  the  Ouited  States*  la  regions  where  water  was  scarce  ©r  non-existent, 

with  a vi«*  t©  deteraining  what  nethods  of  agriculture  oould  prof  itebly  be  pursued 
there.  The  esperineats  had  baa©  vary  suoecsafbl*  ami  a body  of  knowledge  eollootod 
which  established  dry  faming  as  a science.  ,Sethoda  had  boot*  dissevered  to  dee troy 
posts,  wad  tho  yield  of  trees  like  peine  had  boos  doubled* 

Sr*  Sites  wont  m to  spook  of  ar.  lashid  *ek»  a young  aieelen  of  a coot  Syrian 
f sadly,  who  had  originally  boon  presented  to  him  by  lr*  hahtosodor.  and  whom  ho 
had  sont  to  tho  Jaited  states,  thoro  to  bo  trained  in  modern  nethode  of  dry  agri- 
culture* m tho  understanding  that  whoa  ho  had  roooiwod  tho  aoooooary  instruction 
ho  would  return  to  work  in  tho  #rah  countries.  hr*  ; ok  had  snout  »i*  yooro  la 
tho  vhiitod  tates,  and  was  at  present  at  work  in  tho  Yemen,  If  tho  Sine  dooirod* 
Mr*  Crwne  would  bo  glad  to  ask  Ur.  ^ok  to  ©«a*  to  Jidda h and  place  hinself  at 
Sis  majesty's  disposal  for  advice  on  toohnieal  natters. 

Tho  Sine  thanked  Mr.  Crane  and  gladly  accept  «d  his  of  for.  lie  wont  on  ta  oay 
that  ho  was  Tory  rawoh  interested  in  «hat  ;'r.  Crane  had  related  about  thoso  southern 
states,  especially  as  the  story  boro  a striking  likonooo  to  the  pruhlane  thick  ho 
was  hbftself  faced  with  In  the  Hejnx.  If  -lx*  Crane  wished*  he  would  explain  to  hla 
what  his  fcndariumtal  problem  and  policy  wore. 

dr.  Crane  said  that  tint  was  just  the  kind  ef  thing  he  wonted  to  hesr  about* 
and  that  it  was  preoixely  in  order  to  get  a eloar  picture  frm  the  x$mg  in  poroan 
that  ho  i»d  undertaken  a journey  all  tho  way  free  Mm  York.' 

Tho  King  said  that  when  he  some  to  the  ilejat  about  fiw#  years  ago*  ho  had 
rax  Used  that  he  would  hare  to  give  his  first  attention  to  three  ^uestlens*  aaaolyt 
public  security,  public  has  1th  and  econmio  pros parity  wscag  the  bedouins.  All 
three  were  of  fundamental  ietpertor, cc . The  first,  because  unless  people  wore  ooouro 
and  folt  b scare  in  their  lives  and  property  their  lives  would  be  mental  torture 
and  they  wr.ild  not  bo  fit  te  attend  properly  to  their  pur* wits.  She  eoeend*  b#* 
cut  use  disease  if  it  is  allowed  to  spread  wight  ruin  a whole  cesawaity,  however 
civilised  and  otherwise  prosperous  it  night  bo*  the  thirr,  beoaaso  oeenooio  pros- 
perity «as  tho  best  incentive  to  useful  work. 

Ho  had  put  those  throe  things  forsaoet  in  his  progrsnao,  net  because  bo  bo* 
liorod  then  t*  be  the  nest  iaportanrfe  things  in  life*  but  because  ho  regarded  than 
as  tho  accessary  foundation  for  tee  other  things,  spiritual  values*  in  his  belief, 
wore  ultimately  sore  Important,  but  they  could  scarcely  flourish  in  o people  who 
hod  to  livo  in  disease,  insecurity  end  poverty,  as  for  education*  ho  thought  that 
its  real  end  should  bo  to  fit  people  for  honest  work  and  a good  life*  and  for  tho 
inculcation  of  o religious  principle  in  Ilfs.  It  was  important  that  advanced 
education  should  not  b#  given  too  soon  to  a people.  If  it  cause  too  soon*  its 
affect  night  bo  lest  and  night  even  bo  wasteful. 

The  King  wont  on  to  develop  hie  sta tenant  of  tho  basis  policy  adopted  in 
the  Eaje s. 

Public  Security 
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At  the  present  moment  thara  aara  four  thouaaad  regular  troops  in  tha  itejaa, 
recruited  for  tha  stoat  part  frees  lejd.  In  addition  thara  war*  earns  six  thouaaad 
to  seven  thousand  Sejdi  irragular*  eneamyad  cm  tha  eastern  harder*  of  tha  Baja*, 
notably  at  fihurr*.  sad  Taraba,  under  tha  oowsand  of  Xhmled  Xta  luway,  to  ho  drawn 
upon  in  oa*o  of  ejaargeneies.  At  first  sight.  It  might  appear  as  if  thssa  mili- 
tary dispoaltiona  war*  oseesaive.  Sot  no  ana  would  think  aa  who  know  tha  stata 
of  lawlasaaaaa  and  turbulence  which  prawn 11 ad  among  tha  Bedouin  under  tha  aid 
rule.  In  the  days  of  tha  Turks,  a standing  any  of  twenty  thouaaad  true  pa  had 
failed  to  aatsbliah  peace  end  ardor,  and  it  waa  a wetter  of  roswar.  knaoladgt  that, 
in  the  days  of  both  tha  Turin  and  tha  Pherifs,  tha  ruler  a of  tha  country  had 
had  to  buy  their  way  through  with  ateney  payment  a to  tha  Bedouin  in  whose  terri- 
tory they  wished  to  travel.  da  had  jut  aa  and  te  tfcia  state  of  af Zaire,  sad  tha 
utmost  security  and  freedom  of  taeveawnt  reigned  throughout  tha  Uejas,  as  wall  as 
in  Sejd. 

fob lie  Health 

r i -Tin-  f 

Tha  Xing  said  that  ha  attached  as  ouch  impertmsee  to  tha  stooping  out  of 
diaaaao  and  tha  improvement  of  tha  health  of  tha  inhabitants  aa  te  their  security, 
ha  hod  established  a ami  1 laboratory  is  diddah  and  several  mail  hospital  o and 
had  appointed  doctors  in  various  centers  throughout  the  country.  The  measures 
taken  aa  far  war*  far  from  adequate,  core  especially  is  view  of  tha  risk  of  epi- 
demics breaking  out  ovary  year  during  tha  pilgrimage  aoason.  But  tha  financial 
resources  of  tha  eotaatry  did  not  permit  of  heavier  expenditure.  Tha  font  that 
progress  in  this  direction  waa  slaw  waa  a natter  of  concern  to  him,  but  ho  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  however  alow,  tha  improvement  had  bean  constant. 

Btonwgjo  Question* 

the  advent  of  tha  actor car  had  caused  an  economic  disturb* no a which  threat- not 
to  ha  serious,  far  tha  motor  car  waa  gradually  displacing  th«  aanal  which  hitherto 
had  formed  the  Bedouin's  chief  means  of  livelihood,  be  had  had  to  taka  tha  central 
•f  the  pilgrimage  into  hie  esn  hands,  for  a threefold  reason t to  preteat  the  pil- 
grim against  extortion  i to  defend  the  interests  «f  the  eamel-oanarsf  and  to  im- 
prove tha  eonaeroiel  morality  of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  towns  whs  had  oowa  to  look 
upon  the  pilgrims  aa  fair  game  who  oar*  to  the  '!ej»s  to  ha  fleeced.  Par  instants, 
ha  had  laid  down  fixed  charges  for  the  transportation  of  pilgrim  between  Jiddah 
and  Meeea,  and  Jiddah  and  kedlna,  and  these  charges  wore  eel lasted  exclusively  by 
tha  Sevsnament  and  distributed  among  the  camel-owners  and  natar-drivera  in  propor- 
tion to  tha  Servian a rendered  by  sash.  Aa  far  tha  eamel-ownere  who  had  boon  de- 
prived of  their  trade  by  tha  new  conditions,  ha  had  Initiated  a schema  of  settling 
than  on  tha  land  end  tuning  than  into  cultivators. 

Tha  King  want  an  te  apeak  of  certain  ether  measures  ha  had  initiated  for 
improving  tha  material  welfare  ef  hie  people,  euah  aa  tha  lasts l letter  of  a system 
of  pipes  to  bring  tha  water  of  Ain  iubaida  to  tteoea,  a project  which,  in  his 
opinion,  should  have  bean  ash laved  generations  ago.  31s  advisers  ware  continually 
questioning  tho  wisdom  of  speeding  money  an  these  services  which  they  held  ware 
ant  of  proportion  with  the  reaoureoa  of  tho  country.  Bat  ha  waa  net  deterred  by 
their  protests  because  ha  felt  cor  vino  ad  that  ho  waa  doing  his  duty  by  hi*  people. 
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Bil  tdTinn  urged  hia  fra a tin  to  tine  to  ioouo  ep peels  for  fund  a to  tho  root 

of  tho  Maoism  world,  hut  to  ted  not  done  no,  os  it  wont  against  hia  groin  to 
issue  appeals  for  assistance*  Fie  attitude  was  ttet  If  Moslem  chose  to  send 
donations  for  works  of  public  tot  of it,  ho  would  j-lodiy  smpl ay  thm  on  cuoh  works* 
Otherwise,  ho  would  content  himself  with  tho  asegre  resource*  of  tho  country,  mi 
carry  out  ouch  taprevoawHts  «s  wore  possible.  «?«  hoped  that  Mr*  Cnatto  would  pay 
hi»  another  visit  in  a year  er  two  and  find  a still  greeter  maetsre  of  progress. 

Ur*  Crane  thanked  the  Sing  for  his  Instructive  ctatwuet*  f*  felt  thet  It 
was  worth  while  coning  ell  tho  way  from  How  ?ortt  to  got  suoh  a ele&r  picture  of 
the  profclesse  confronting  the  ting  and  of  the  way  he  was  handling  then*  Bo  did 
not  think  be  was  likely  to  visit  tho  Eejaa  again,  hut  ho  was  anxious  to  rstoaia 
in  oleeo  touch  with  tho  King,  and  thic  could  heat  he  dees  through  tho  inter- 
aediary  of  Mr*  Antemius  who  was  now  working  in  close  association  with  hia* 

The  XI eg  replied  ttet  ho  woe  delighted  to  hoar  that.  Ho  regretted  that 
there  wes  no  mo  teswd lately  available,  other  than  Mr*  Antonies,  to  translate 
what  he  wonted  to  say*  tut  oven  if  it  eskerrasaed  Mr*  Anteaiue  ho  asked  hia  to 
say  that  ho  (tho  King)  oeuld  not  wish  for  a batter  intermediary.  Mr*  Antonios 

had  ted  a hand  is  the  work  of  building  up  frees  tho  very  start,  and  know  tho  con- 
ditions and  could  bo  relied  upon  to  Interpret  then  qeeuratcly. 

Er*  Kress  thsrs  told  the  ling  that  although  the  hoot  was  sailing  on  Tuesday 
morning  ho  hod  thought  of  going  <m  board  on  v'ondsy  evening.  Tho  King  pressed 
{&**  Crane  to  stay  ashore  till  Tuesday,  saying  that  his  tins  on  Monday  nsrning  woo 
fully  taken  up,  and  that  ho  would  like  to  have  another  talk  on  the  afternoon  or 
evening  of  Monday.  Mr.  Cnrne  accepted  to  stay,  and  the  King  said  that  ho  would 
lot  him  knew  the  time  at  which  they  could  mot  for  mother  talk  on  Monday* 

After  the  interview  with  the  King,  we  want  te  visit  the  'enuaoi  lassie,  and 
then  went  te  luneh  with  fcJUr  Andrew  A yea,  the  British  Minister*  After  lunch  Mr* 
Crane,  who  had  net  yet  reoovered  frm  tho  indigeetlen  caused  by  the  stuffed 
toss. to,  had  to  have  e longer  rest  then  uohoI*  At  elx  o'clock  wo  wont  out  fear 
a drive  along  the  eoa-frent,  end  ended  up  et  the  British  Legation  for  Lady  Pyrn'O 
Sunday  at  home*  In  the  evening  Mr*  Crane  went  out  to  the  /r  dreams'  for  a rubber 
of  bridge,  while  Mr*  Antonins  received  the  visit  of  Sheikh  Yusuf  Taste,  tho 
King's  Chief  r.eoretesry,  who  stayed  over  three  hours  discussing  current  affairs 
In  Arabia* 

Monday,  March  & 

Our  last  day  in  Jlddah  was  a buoy  one.  Our  first  visitor  awe  ghaled  Boy 
Sarkani  who  had  tou  to  inform  us  ttet  ho  ted  Jwrfc  arrived  trm  Mecca  with  ayid 
..chtasfi  kemnssi*  as  te*.  Crane  ted  expressed  a desire  te  see  .‘ayid  Ac  hand,  the 
King  had  delegated  Ate  led  Bey  to  Seeee  to  invite  the  fenusei  chief  to  Jlddah,  and 
they  ted  metered  down  that  morning.  ?t  was  arranged  ttet  we  should  sail  on  tho 
Soy  id  at  ten^bhirty* 

Our  Boat  visitor  was  Sheikh  Abdullah  Tbdi,  one  of  the  King's  nialotoro,  oho 
ted  eeae  with  bundles  of  presents  frm  His  Majesty*  Those  oantaiaod  an  aaaertnont 
of  rugs,  daggers  end  swords*  In  addition,  there  wore  in  tho  square  outside  the 
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house  si x Arab  pedigreed  horse*  of  which  Mr*  Grane  was  invited  ta  aalawt  twa  as 
a eeuve&lr  fro*  the  ling.  «e  want  downstairs  to  inspect  tho  animals,  end  Sr. 

Crane  selected  two  scares.  sheikh  Abdallah  fbdl  also  told  us  that  the  King  would 
expect  at.  Crane  ana  AT.  Antonias  to  dinner  that  evening. 

de  then  went  to  eall  eu  Sayid  Aohued  r-;«s.ussi,  whocr.  we  found  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a privute  house  to  which  aeaess  oeuld  only  be  gained  by  a dark  and  diffi- 
cult staircase*  he  n*  delighted  ta  eoe  Mr.  Crane  whoa  he  had  net  seen  sine# 
their  testing  at  brusa.  and  aaid  that,  in  suite  of  his  failing  health,  he  had 
gladly  «BU*»-tnksB  the  journey  to  Jledsh  to  aoe  hir  friend  again.  The  conversa- 
tion turned  mainly  o&  the  aituatier.  erented  in  the  Ssesusei  country  by  tho  resent 
ocaupe.vi.au  of  the  oasis  of  ftafira  by  the  Italians.  Before,  leering,  Kr.  Crwt 
referred  to  the  belt  whieh  the  fcayid  had  presented  to  him  years  ago  ot  druse, 
and  oaisi  to  him  that  ho  did  wet  fool  justified  in  keeping  it  altogether,  but 
would  like  to  return  it  some  day  to  tho  Seeustl  ft  ally  whore  it  belonged,  sayid 
defamed  said  that  he  would  not  hear  of  sueh  a thing  (the  halt  had  bee*  definitely 
presenter?  to  Mr • crane  ae  a nark  of  friendship,  end  in  the  hope  that  it  would  al- 
ways reunin  in  Jr.  crane's  possession  and  that  of  hit  fondly. 

Our  naart  move  was  to  pay  a farewell  eall  os  hoikh  Abdullah  All  Fids,  tho 
Governor  of  Jiddah,  after  which  wo  went  to  the  fa'udiya  School  to  hoar  tha  songs. 
About  forty  boys  wore  dram  up  in  a double  row,  and  earn#  national  songs  lustily 
for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

In  the  afternoon  wo  had  a few  more  visits  while  dr.  Crane  had  to  retire  and 
rest  again,  saving  had  another  roetloee  night,  ohm  tho  dinner  hour  came  he  did 
net  feel  equal  to  facing  another  banquet | so  dr.  Antonias  went  by  himself  with 
« message  that  dr.  tr«ne  would  appear  at  the  raises  after  dinner  to  toko  hie 
leave  of  the  Aiog,  The  company  that  sight  included,  in  addition  to  ties  ling** 
usual  entourage*  oayid  seamed  Asmueei  and  our  friend  Shaikh  Abdul  <cdar  Shaibi, 
tho  Custodian  of  tho  ftanba.  After  dimer  tho  company  assembled  in  the  audienoo- 
chamber  for  coffee,  and  presently  Mr.  Crane  was  announced,  au  remained  far  another 
half  hour,  during  which  the  ole  Custodian  had  occasion  to  reiterate  hie  offer 
of  appointing  Mr.  Crane  as  Chief  Muesxia  to  the  2aaba. 

"dust  utter  one  word.'*  he  kept  saying,  "the  word  x9bmun,m&t  and  tho  Job  is 
yours.* 

Tuesday,  torch  8 

The  presses  cf  departure  was  a repetition  of  the  arrival j guard  of  honour  at 
the  landing-stage,  assembly  of  officials  and  notables  on  the  quay,  and  a boatload 
of  people  coming  on  board  to  see  us  off.  Tho  ’half  had  arrived  from  ort  Sudan 
cm  the  previous  day , northward-bound  for  Guos,  f of  fee  and  lemonade  were  served 
again  in  an  overcrowded  salon,  and  when  tho  last  of  our  visitors  had  been  seen 
off  tho  gangway,  tho  ship  pointed  her  nose  towards  tho  outer  ©oral  reef,  esd  loft 
the  tie ly  Caad  astern  of  her* 
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